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JOUf^NAL 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BEJIGAl. 

Series. 

Vol. XXI.— 1925. 

— ♦ — 

Notes on the Use of the Cases in the Kathaka-Samhita. 

By ScKTMAR Sen, M.A , Calcutta University. 


The coiiipU'te text of the Kathaka-Samhiia \vas edited and 
|ni].>li>h(‘d loi* the first time b\ Dr Leopold von Schroeder 
i)et\\een BHK) and IhlO. The lirst hook, or the Itimika as it is 
called, came ont in IhtM); thesecoiiil book or the Madhyamika 
in llKMh and the third hook, the Orimika, together with the 
su]>])lementar\ hook on As\aniedha. in If) 10. As Delhnick's 
Ahnah^schc Syntaj was ])iihlished nmch earlier, in 1888. he 
could not utilise the Kathaka text. After its publication no 
scholar excerpt Prof. Keith, has treated the syntaetie aspect of 
the t(*\l Prof. Keith has treated hrieflN the syntax of the 
ttaises and moods onl\ of the first book of the Sarnhita.^ As 
tlie tt*\t sliovNs marktMl difl'erence in language and idiom from 
other V'l'dic ])rose texts 1 make the following attemjit at briefly 
iliscussing the Syntax of the Cases. 

I. Nominative. 

The jiredicative nominative with reflexive forms of the 
\erhs bru 'to call oneself as,’ man Hu think oneself as’ and 
vad ‘ to call oneself as ’ does not occur in KS.^ ; man is here 
invariably construed periphrasticallv with iva, as in the classical 
Sanskrit: athendro’ dhrta^ sithila ivamanyata then India 
thought himself as unstable and loose ’ (10.2 ; 11.1); prajapatih 
prajalh srsfva sa riricana ivamanyata * P. having created 

1 JKA8., 1909; pp. 149-54. 

2 KS.^Kathaka-Samhita ;€f. DelbrUck, Altindische Syntax, p. 101. 
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oiispring he thought himself empty ’ (22. 1 ; 2().9), ct. PB.' 9.6.7 : 
21 1 1.2. The precl. nom. however occurs twice with vac ‘ to call 
oneself as * : tam jahi ya esa krcchre hantavocathah ^ kill him 
who called hims<ilf one who strikes in the dangci ’ (25.2); tain 
aharayaesa krcchrad ahartavocathah * bring him who calbd 
himself one who l)rings (something) from the perilous ’ (25.2) 
cf TS.^ (>.2,4: dur^e vai hantavocathah thou art called In* 
who smites in the stronghold.’ In the Aitareya-Brahmana, tlu^ 
Taittiriva-Samhita and in the Taittulva-Braliinana tin* vei hal 
phrase rupam kr( = bhu, to become) takes pred. noin. But m 
KS. this idiom is ahscait. The Kalluika t(‘\t has sim})lc f>red 
nom. with hhu when the corresponding ]>a.ssages in the Taittin \ a 
texts .show’ ]>red. nom. with rupatn kr , thus, agner \ai 
medho ’ pakramat krsno bhutva lustre of z^giu depart(*<l 
becoming an anlelo[)e ’ (21.10), cf. so’gneh krsno ruparn krt 
vodayata 'it dcjaiited from A. taking tin* lorm of a black 
antelo]>e ‘ (TS. 5.2.6) . so also in 8 2 : 8.5 (twice) , 22.2 ; 24.1 ( -- 
T8. 7.1.6). The phrase however c»ccur.s twice in the form ui 
etadrupam krtva : apsaraso va eta etadruparn krtva pat 
nyo bhutvamusniin loke yajamanam upaserate ‘ t hese A m 
deed takiiJg this form and becoming wives li(* with the sacriti< n 
in yonder world ’ (21.2) : etadrupam is h( re probably a com 
pound, as in th(' following instance, sirnhirupam iva hi tan 
mahisirupam iva bhutvantaratisthat taking the form ot a 
lioness and a she-buffalo it stood betwet'u ’ (25.6), cf. SB.’' 6.7.2, 1 . 
etenatmana parjanyo rupam abhavat with tliat self In 
became like Par j any a.’ 

Impersonal verbs • tan abhivyaucchat * it dawnetl to tluun' 
(10.7) ; amuto varsati ‘ it rains from abo\e’ (12.7) , atha varsati 
then it rains’ (11.10); yarhi varsati whenever it lain.'^ ‘ 

(11.10) ; yadi varset if it rains’ (11.10) ; varset if it rain- 
(22.12) ; sidhyaty asmai it succeeds to him ’ (24.10). 

There is a clear instance of the nominat ive ali.solute (avantt- 
Xovdiai): aditya vai svargam lokam yantas te’ hgiraso' 
musmin loke saha yajnena pratyauhan when the Adityas 
were going to the world of heaven the Ahgirasas ])U8hed back 
with the sacrifice in yonder world ’ (28.2), cf. PB, 12.6.12. 

Elliptic construction^: tesam bfhaspati^ca padenan- 
vaitain ‘ (Praja])ati) and Brhaspati followed in their footsteps’ 

(10.11) , cf. TS. 2.4.4. 

2. Aocusativk. 

Accusative of Goal : manasa devan gaccha * approach the 
gods with (thy) mind ’ (5.2) ; imam aha^ dhrtaraslram 
vaicitraviryam gamisyamt ‘ I shall go to this Dhrtaraslra, son 


1 PB.=Paiicavlm8a*Brahma^ia, TS.=:Taittiriya-Samhita. 
SB.=Satapatha-Brahma9a. ^ Delbruck, op. cit. p. 84, 
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of VicitravUya ' (K) H) ; tarn huto’ dhavat ‘ imnn called lie 
to her ’ (23.4). 

Aoc. of Time tasmad rtum rtum varsati • whence it rams 
in every season (19 o) , na tain samarn varsati • it does not rain 
that year’ (22 12) 

(^)gnate accu.satives are not so numerous and vantal a.'^ in 
other ])rose texts Still, the Kalhiika shovss some })(*eiiliarity m 
fjoguati* ju'cusative^ ; varyarn vrnamahai (for varani vrna- 
mahai) let us choose a boon' (24 7) ; ur^ urjayati ‘rec(M\’e^ 
strength ' (29 7 , 23 4) ; tasmad raja sarngramarn jitva nira- 
jarn nirajatc ulumce the king, having von a battle, takes what - 
ever i.^ to be taken ' (2S.3) , te marutah kridin kridato ’pasyan 
Mhey saw th(‘ Maruts playing games ’ (3b. 19) 

Intransitive viubs (‘om])oiind(‘d with pr(‘j>osition< us(*d a- 
transjtiv(‘ adhi -krid, 39. 19 : pari-krid, 39. 19 : ati-car, 8.7 . 
13.2 . abhi-car 19 9 . vi-div : gani ghnanti tani vidivyante 
t}c*\ kill a cov\ and they gamf>le it ' (8.7)^ . prati-nand : sarva 
va etarn prajah pratinandanti ail ('i-eatures r(‘joiee at Inm 
(37 1 / sain-sad, mainisyan eva samsidasva >it among tl»e 
peopl(‘ ' (19.4) , pra-sna : samudrarn va ele prasnanti ‘ tluo 
ba-the in the Ma ’ (33..*)) cf PB. 5.8.5 Tlie veil* upa-jiv 
intransitive well a- transit i\e (trails.) danain iniah praja 
upajivanti thesi* (‘reatures subsist on gift' (S.l). tasniat 
prthi\ini praja iipajivanti lienee e!‘eatiirc‘s di'pend on eartli 
for subsistene{‘ ' (31 19), (intrans.) amutah pradanad dhi 
praja upajivanti ptople liv»‘ on tla^ gifts from above (3t> 1) 
Double ac( u-ative rudrani eva pasun niryacyatmane 
karma kurute ‘ asking lindra ioi eatth* lu‘ work< for himseli 
(19.2) : sa kadriih suparnim atmarupam ajayat Kadru ( x 
f'eiled Suparni in perMuial b(*ant \ ’ (23.19) 

Ae<‘ with the verbal noun pari-bhu : vag va anustupsar- 
vani rhandamsi paribhuh ‘ Vak. the Anustup, eneompass(‘s all 
th(‘ nu t r(‘s ( 19 3)- , adayin : yat pura dhanam adayi syat it 
at first lie lie not a gi\er of wealth ’ (9.9h . luuins ending in-uka‘ 
varuna enani grahuko bhavati Vanina is apt to ^d/e him 
(23 t») ; 24.5 : I9.l(» ; pura rud rail pasun aghatuka asit Budra 
was not apt to kill tlH‘, cattle ’ (27 9,7) ; 39.5,19 ; nirdahuko ’sya 
agnih praja bhavati • Agni is apt to burn flown her offspring ' 
(32.4); tasmad etam apah praharukah whence the watei^ 
are apt to carry liim ' (22.9) : veduko vaso bhavati ya evani 
veda ’ lie is apt to get elothing who knows thus ' (19.5 ~ TS. 5,1.5) . 
upasthuyuka enatp pasavo bhavanti cattle are apt to attend 
on him ' (7.4) ; w ith nouns ending in -aka (this doesncM occur else- 
where in Vedie '^>rose or vei'se) . ghatako ’sya pasun rudro 
bhavati * Rudra is apt to destroy his cattle ' (8.9) ; aghatako 

^ Doihruek, op. cit. p, 178. - Dolhrack. op. cil. p, 181, 

Delbruc^k, op. eit. p. 182 and foot note. 

^ Dolbriick. op. oit. pp. 181-82. 
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’sya rudrah pasun bhavati ‘ Rudra not apt to devstroy his 
cattle' (8.6). One prepositional adjective governs the accusative : 
abhika enam pa^avo bhavanti ‘ cattle have longing for him ’ 
(7.7.8). 

Acc. in apposition to the sentence ^ : tarn anukrtiip manu- 
syarathasya rasmi vihriyete *as a counterfeit the reins of 
mair.s chariot are held apart' (27.1); 19.12. This very ifiiom 
obtains in AB.^ 

Ijsstrumental. 

Instrujiiental of Means, (i) with a j)erHon : yah kamayeta- 
nena rajha va gramai^ya vedam sasyam adadiyeti ‘ who 
desires thus. with this as the king or the leader 1 shall obtain this 
crop ’ (10.3) ; Ivaya mukhena vrtram hanama ‘ with thee as 
leader w e w ould slay Vrtra ’ (27.3) ; 13.3 ; 35.20 ; (ii) w itha thing 
krandataiva hy anasa vahanti they carry in a crying (i.e, 
creaking) cart ' (19.12) ; 

Instr. with verbs : anj, 37.16; arpay, 19.5 : jan, 9.14; 
pra-jan, 5.1 ; kri, 2.6, etc. ; vi-krl, 21.1. etc. : vi-rdh, 12.10 ; 
grahay, 12.13, 13.4; car; pasena va esa carati yo yacati 

• he moves in fetters who begs * (10.3) : jiv : tena jiva dive on tliat’ 
(11.7); sam-gam, 6.9, etc., ud-bhu, pra-bhu : ut prajaya 
pra pasubhir bhavati ^ he thrives in progeny and in cattle* (f).7) ; 
sam-bhu, 8.16. etc. ; yatay : yan mithu bruyat priyatamena 
yatayet if he speaks false he would Ix". afflicted in him who 
is dear’ (36.5)'^; vi*ji ^ tena vijayate ‘ becomes victorious over 
him’ (10.10). uttamam eva vijitim asurair vyajayanta he 
w on a great victory over the Asuras ‘ (10.10), uttamam eva 
vijitim bhratrvyena vijayate - wins a groat victory over his 
rivals’ (10.10), of. ayam sarngramo na vijayeta this bfUtlo 
cannot be won' (13.5); vi-pu : papmanaivainam vipunati 

• purges him of evil ’ (14.8) ; sam-pa§ : sam urja mam pa^yata 
•see me with strength* (7.1) ; sam-pre, 37.18 ; vi-badh : tena 
vibadhate ‘ fights with him' (10.7) ; sam-vad : patnya sarp- 
vadate • converses with (his) wife' (14.8) ; vidh, 12. ; vi-vrt : 
vi papmana vartate, • is separated from evil * (8.6 ; 12.1 1 = PB. 
2.1.4)^ ; vi-a-vrt : na papmana vyavartate is not separated 
from evil’ (8.6; 12.11); vi-a-vartay, 19.6; abhi-sic 12.10; 
sam-srj, 19.5 ; stha : yat kimeasuranarn vamam vasu tena 
tisthati • he stands by what is the desirable w^ealth of the 
Asuras’ (25.2); vi-pre, 37.18; spardh, 10.10 (twdee). 

Instr. with verbal nouns and adjectives: una, 8.11; 
purna» 8.11 ; prajanisiiuh prajaya ca paSubhiS ca bhavati 


1 Cf. Gaedickc, Accusativ iin Veda, ]), 171; Koilh, Rgveda-Brah- 
jitanas, Introduction, 

AB.sAitareya-Brahmapa. 

Delbruck, op. cit. p. 131. 4 cf. 5.3.2.2. 

i Cf. TS. 6.2.6; 7.1.10; 7.4.6. 
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' he becomes prolific in offspring and cattle ’ (9. 15) ; vyardhuka, 
ILl ; sadrS. 10.7 ; samyanc, 19.5. 

Elliptic iustninumtal absolute: tasmad garbhenavijna* 
ten a bhrunaha ‘ whence, the foetus being indeterminate one 
becomes the slayer of embryo (when one a.ssociatos with her) ' 
(27.9), ef. tasmad atreyya yositanasvi - one becomes guilty f)y 
(intercourse) with a uoniati who has just miscarried ' (SF> 
1.4 5.18). 

1. Dative. 

Dative with verbs: ah: kari^o hi karnayaha 'ear sper.k.s 
to the ear' (19.2) ; aratiy, 2.5 etc ; kip, 20.9 ; a-gur : tanyasma 
a ca gurasva accede them to him’ (19.13) ; ksam ; tato vai 
tebhyo^ksamata ' then he yielded to him' (10.7; etc.); abhi- 
das : ya enam etabhyo digbhyo ’bhidasati * if any one pursm s 
him to these quarters ’ (7.9) ; sam-jha, 11.3 (twice) ; druh. 24 I , 
24.9; namasy,7.4 : ^rad-dha, 37.7; namas-kr, 23.3 : anu- 
bha : evam va agnihotrine . svargo loko *nubhati * thii> tlie 
\Aorld of lieaven shine.s to the Agnihotrin ’ (9.0): bhu, 9.2: 
upa-rudh, S.O ; a-labh, 12.13; bru, 12.2; vac, 7.8. etc, 
vad, 14.1 : vah. 9 IfJ; prati-vah, 8.7; nir-vap, 10.4 ; a-sas, 
1.8; stha : apohi pratisecanaya tasthire waters submitted 
for being sprinkled again ' (9.3; lt>.7 ; 24 9) ; pra-stha, 3(>.9 ; 
svad, 9.5 ; upa-hr, 9.9. 

Dative with mnins and Adjectives avasa, 21.7: alam 
(with kr and bhu). 8.11, etc.; kam, 22.7: danakama, 11.4, 
vasal, 19.5 ; siva. 19.5 ; suhrdayatama, 11.9. 

Dativus coinmodi : agnicite’mutra yathakamam varsati 
there it rains at ])leasure for the Agnicit ’ (22.9) ; indram 
evasmai janayati ' begets an Indra for him ' (9.14) ; sa mahyam 
grhan karisyati ‘ \w would build me a house ' ( 10.9) ; yad vai 
purohito brahma srnoti tad rajfie * the prayer which the 
priest recites is for (the benefit of) the king ’ (27.9). 

Dativus ineommodi : vyrdhyate 'smai ' it (loes not thrive 
for him ‘ (8. 15). 

Dativus finalis : brahmavarcasayaivaisa mathyate ' he 
is churned for Brahma varcasa ’ (8.12); sainam rajyaya 
parinayati she leads him to the kingdom’ (13.3); deva vai 
somayabhisutaya patrarp navindanta ‘ the gods did not lind 
any pot for (holding) pressed Soma (-juice) ’ (27. 2). 

Tem}K)ral dative ^ : samvatsarayaisa samamate * for a 
year he allies himself' (13.3 = MS.^ 2.1.2) ; samvatsarayaitam 
parigfhnanti * they take it for a year ’ (10.3). 

A most remarkable feature of the Kathaka text is the 
absence of a single unequivocal in.stance of the dative feminine 
form in -ai used for the genitive (as well as for the ablative)^ 
which is quite common in other Vedic prose texts. 

^ Delhriick, op. ( it. p. 149. - MS.ssMaitraya^l-Samhita. 
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5. Ablative. 

AblatiAo with verl>s : i. JD.S ; ud-i, ; kri, 12.11, 
ek , jan, 0,2 ; pra-tras, i:i.l2 ; pra-nud, 13.11; pa, 37.10, 
o\v ; ni : yadi ma soman nesyasi ‘if thou leadcst me away 
from Soma' (20.0) ; chid, 27.1 : adhi-pra-ni, J9.5; nir-badh, 
10 11 ; bhi, 7.7; ud-bibhats : annam vai maniisyebhya 
udabibhatsata food recoiled from men' (23.5); nir-bhaj, 
21.0; abhi-sam-ya, 22.0 ; a-labh, 11.4; pari-vrj, 24.5. 

Ablative of eom])arisou . papiyan asniad bhratrvyo 
bhavati • tlie rival beeome.s iiifcMior to him ' (7.0). 

Ablati\e witli adxerbs rte, O.S ; tiras, 7.10 

Ablative with the preposition: adhi, lO.O. etc. 

t.Viiisal ablati\e : te vidur amutah pradanad va ihajaga- 
meti ‘ they kueu he has come here for ,i>ivm^ in >ondei’ world ’ 
(0 12) ; also 30.1 

0. (rENITlVi;. 

(kmitiv(‘ with verb.s . is, 13.7, ete , adhi-i : yasyaiva 
iiadhiyanli of 'whom tluw do not think’ (12 0)'. 115; 

11.10, etc ; aniay, II 5; 12.1; 12. S , 10 13. etc . trp, 2S. 
2 ; tarpay, 27.1 ; ap : tasyiiptva oelting of it (3<».I0) , da, 
31.8; ii-jan, S 7 , as, 8 10 ; api-as, lo.l I , vap, 20 3 ^^TS. 
5.2.5; su : so'pyaranyanam pasunam asuyata he pre\ail(‘d 
evf‘n on the animals of the foiest ’ (37.4). 

Dative genitive . gayatribhir brahmanasya samvapet 
' sliould recite in (kayatri for a Brrdimana (19.4) . taya rajanya- 
sya kriniyat ‘should buy fora Rajanya with Iut ' (24 1), >o 
maitasya diso ’bhidasati - who |>ur.sue< me to that (piartei ' 
(7.2)d ‘ 

Ablativ e geniti\ (‘ ; varunagrhito va esa yo' nyasyadadii- 
na upaharamanas carati seized by Vanina is he who ^ors 
taking (things) and stealing from othei’s ’ (10.4) ; mattasya na 
pratigrhyam • nothing should be accepted frrim an intoxicated 
persoir (14.5); tasya na pratigrhyam - nothing should be 
accepted from liim ’ (14. 5). 

Genitivus materiae et originis : yo vrksah phalagrahis 
tasya kuryat ' it should be made of the tree that hears fruit ' 
(19.1; 23.4); tasyarani adaya making two fire-.sticks 
of it’ (8.10) ; so’gnaye rudravate ’ stakapalam niravapat 
krsiianam vrihinam ‘ he offered (the pa])) of hlaek vwo cooked 
in eight potsherds to A. wdth R. ' (10.6), ef. suklanam vrihinam 
(10.6); svayam avapannaya aSvatthaSakhayah patram 
bhavati ' the pot is made of Asvattha biaiu li that has ilseif 
fallen down ’ (15. 5). 

Genitive of comparison ; tasmad esa pasunatp bhara- 
bharitamah ‘ hence it is the best carrier of burden among the 
beasts ’ (19.5) ; kani^thas tasya putranam ardhuko bhavati 


1 8ee uTidor Dative, above. 
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* the youngest of bis sons becomes ])rosperous ’ (6.4) ; tasmat 
savyo hastayos tapasvitarah ' hen(?(*of the two hands the riglit 
is the more active’ (20.13). 

(ienitiv<‘ alx-ohitc* ' tesam adyamananam syumaras* 
mir rsir a^vam pravisat * wlien they w(‘re i)eing eaten up tie* 
sjige S. entensl into the luirse ' (8.5) : prajapater vai prajah 
sisrksamanasya tasyendragni praja apaguhatam ‘ wle n V 
created ofTspring Indra and Agin concealed tliein ’ (9.17). 


t. I^OCA'riVK. 

of }>civ«in mayidam astu let it he in me' 
(10 10) , asuresu tarhy ainrtam asic chusne danave Amrta 
was with the Asuras, witli Siisna the son of Danii ‘ (37.16); 
viryam va idam mayy asti ‘this power which is in me’ 
(12.3) , nava vai piiruse pranah ‘ nine are the vital breaths in 
man ’ (9 Hi) , asmasu sraddhabhut ‘ there was reverene<* in ' 
(33 1): tavad etasminn eno bhavati that much of sm is in 
him ' (36 5) : sa rohinyam evavasat ‘ he li\ ed w ith Hohini alone' 
(1 1 3) , sarvasv c^va samavad vasatha • dwell eipiallv with all ’ 
(113) 

Lo(‘uti\<* oi turn* samvatsare khalu vava reto hitam 
prajayate ‘in a \ear indited the seed poured i^- born' (7.15, 
33.8*). * 

Lot w ith \ t i le is : tastiiin deva apitvam aicchanta ‘ the 
gods wanted a share liom him ' (14 5) , ti.2 : 9 12: 23.4: ajim i : 
tasminn ajini ayuh the\ hail a contest for it ’ (14.5), deva va 
osadhisu pakvasv ajim ayub ' the gods held a contest of tin* 
ri[)e lierl)s' (12.7 , 14.7) , prasnam i : tasmin prasnamaitani 
‘ they two \v(‘nt to question him ' (13 3). rdh,9.l7. I9.il. adhi- 
as, 32. t». sam-rcch: devatasu va ete samrcchante yesam 
somau samrcchete • tliey im*ct the gods w hose two Soma-saen- 
fi( t‘s eoineiiie (10.7) , para-kram : anayor eva parakraipsta 
‘sliowed his might on tlu*m (37, Hi); ava-gamay, 11 6: car: 
so’suresv acarat he inov<‘d among the Asuras' (13.5); vi- 
abhi'Car, (>.4 ; calay, 2S.4 : jan, 13.3 , natb^ : so ’gnau caiva 
some canathata • he found protection in A. and in S. (10.2), 
tasmin nathasva find protection in him' (10.6). 11.1, 3,4: 
13.2, 4, also 27.4: adhi-ni, 10.10 ; nirbadhekr, 11.1 ; anu-vi- 
vasay, 11.4: anu-ni-yuj,. 29.9; mantray : tasmin savita 
camantrayatanne ■ about it (/ 1 . gold) and food S. deliberated ‘ 
(I L2) ; sam-jna tasya grhe sam eva janate ’ they agree as to 
his house’ (11.3) ; mimams : yam udvike va patre va vivahe 
va mimamseran ‘ regarding w hom they may have doubt.s as to 
(admitting him to) common drinks, meals or to marriage ’ (25.3), 

i UeU>i’u(*k, op. nt. pp. :i8a4H.l. 

Of. TS. L^4. 1, which tlic mUy other occurrence in X'echc ])n*se 
hteratiirc. 
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27.2 (there is a misprint in the published text here: patrena 
should be patre na) : abhi-bhu, 12.12 ; adhi-vi-yatay, 29.i) ; 
rohay, 12.13 ; sam-radhay, 6.6; sam-vad : deva vai brah- 
man sam avadanta the gods discussed about Brahman' (30.10), 
pra-sic, 6.2 ; a-sams 13.3 (twice) ; adhi-stha, 13.3 ; spardh : 
arigirasas ca va adltyas ca svarge loke’ spardhanta ^ Angi- 
rasas and Adityas disputerl over the world of heaven ' (0.16). 

Elliptic construction ; avatsaya dugdhe bhavati ‘ it is 
{(*ooked) in tli(‘ milk of a cow , that is without her calf ‘ {36. 1 1 ) 

Locative absolute ^ : tasmad gardabhe pramite bibhyati 
hence people are afraid when an ass dies’ (10.5)*^; tasmad 
brahmana aharya ahrte hasta avanenijita wIicik c a Hr. 
should wash his hands when food is served’ (13.5); ahutyam 
udyatayam, 6.2; sarngrame samyatte, 0.14 ^: tasmin 
pacamane, 10.6. 

From the above discussion it is apparent that the text of 
the Kathaka is younger than the texts of AB., PB.,TS. and TIi, 
The following ai*e the (ihief points (when considering the (*asc- 
.STOtax) wdiieh show its posteriority to the other texts- (1) 
very restricted use of the ])redic€ative nominative. (2) absenc<^ <4’ 
variety in the use of the cognate accusative, (3) alisence of the 
feminine genitive forms in -ai, (4) v(;ry frecpuMit us(‘ ot the 
locative with the verb nath, (5) rather limited use of the 
in connection with verbs, and (6) use of the accusative >\ith 
verbal nouns in -aka. 


1 Delbruck, op cit. pj) ;tS7 8U. 
TS. lM.S. 


Vi. TS. 5.1.“), 
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A plea for a standardized system of writing the 
Mupda or Kolarian languages. 

By O. F^oddinc. Mohnljxihari. Santal Fargmms, 

The Society of Beogal has arlo})ted a systc‘ni of 

trauhliteratioii for the Devanagari and related alphabets, as also 
for the Persian and Hindustani alphabets. India has a large 
number of languages for which no system of transliteration ha*^ 
been fixed, or properly sjDeakiiig can be fixed, be< anse the lan- 
guages in (piestion have no system of writing of their own. 
people trying to write in such languages following any system 
that recommends itself to their mind. Those who read will 
naturally give the written characters the value they themselves- 
are accustomed to apply to these cliaracters, or imagine that 
ought to be applie<l. the inevitable result being that all are more 
or less uncertain as to the correct pronunciation of the laii- 
guages. 

Among these languages are the Munda language.- (or a.'- 
they are otherwise called, the Kolarian or liol or Kbeiwvar lan- 
guages. the last name being wdiat the Santal traditior..s say wa*- 
the common name of tlie ancestoi*s of tlie^e peoples before the\ 
w ere divided into separate peoples). 

The writing of the.se languages is to some extent (pate arbi- 
tiary, partly because there has heei\ no iixed stamlard. I 
believe it would b(‘ of great value, both to science and to thosf* 
who daily use tliese languages, if the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
would lend its authority to fix a system for writiiig these and 
demand this to be u.sed in its publications. 

I have a proposal and shall mention this below ; before 
doing this I crave permission to say a little concerning tiie 
necessity and value of a fixed standard of writing. 

1 shall not enlarge on the value of the knowiedge of a lan- 
guage to the student of the ethnology of the people sjieaking 
this particular language. It is often impossible to be correct 
without su(jh know ledge ; those wdio furnish the materials foi* 
study must know it. It is curious to see, how linguistic mistakes 
breed other mistakes and are carried on by others and ultimately 
deemed to be facts. Instances of this may be observed also m 
connection with the Munda languages, due to lack of accuratt* 
knowledge. 

The Munda peoples belong to the oldest inhabitants of 
India. They have played a role in India, however small and 
iiLsignificant it may have been. Much found in the lowest strata 
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of the ])i*e8ent day Hindu society of Nortli India is the common 
propertv of these and the Munda peoples, a fact raising several 
interesting problems waiting to be solved. 

During th(‘ last three decade.s or so the question of the rela- 
tionship of the Munda peoples with a number of other races 
living outside India has bt'en tackled, (‘specially from the 
linguistic side , tlu' linguistic relationship s(‘(‘ms undoubted, but 
a great many questions remain unanswered. 

These facts show tliat from the point of view of the student 
of philologx . ethnology and also of comparative religion these 
p(*oples ai'e of gre^ator interest than might at first be thought. 
To get the materials for stud\ a knowledge of t]i(‘ language is 
lU'cessarv. 

1 shall th(‘n turn to the languages of tlie.sti ])eof)les. Tin* 
Munda languages were not written, until foreigners, especially 
missicmane^ (*ommeneed to make us(^. of them Some of t hem 
apparently have notluiig written as yet. 

To one wlio lias for many years betsi living among one ot 
th(3se peoples and who has endeaxoured to learn to know both 
the ])eo})le and their language ii is a great pleasures to see that 
younger mt*ii, more especially Indian scholars, an‘ taking ii]) the 
study of these p{‘oples. I arn glad that the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has lately done so much to further theese studies, perso- 
nally 1 have much cause for gratitude. 

There is in this connection one fact that should not be lost 
sight of. These peo})l(‘s and their languages arc expostM to (;ons- 
taiit extraneous influences, and these aie making thcmselvcis more 
and more felt, f am afraid the time is not very far distant 
when it will he diihcult to get hold of wliat is ]>ure and unal- 
loyed. Their customs are changing and sometimes are alread\' 
clianged ; tlu'ir languages are being mixed up It is of s(mie 
imporfaiK^c that these subjects are studied before it is too late. 
I might give several exam])les of things lost or on th(‘ way b> 
b("Come lost among the Santals. 

To be able to ensure as far as possible thi* eorn^ctness of 
the materials eolloeded for study it is. as alr(‘ad\' said, ruMmsary 
to be able to us(* the language of these peoples. If one cannot 
do tills much information will be nc(;essarily dressed up ; the 
narrator or informant may at best not be able to give the plain 
facts in a language not his own ; he may not fully understand 
w liat he is askeed about ; he may try to explain what he feels is 
not properly understood, or he may not aitcm])t to do so at all ; 
he may also think that it does not matter so long as he soys 
something tJiat he understands pleases his interrogator. Many 
peculiarities, perlia})s really essential matter, are entirely elimi- 
nated, and much information will necessarily be second hand. 

I shall not here enter on details ; anyone who has done any 
research work of the kind liere referred to will know how diffi- 
cult it is to get hold of the reality, and how much questioning 
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aiul aial idlest ing is necessary to ensure (;orrectiiess To 

he af)Ie to (in such work properly not a suiatlering. but a full 
and c()rre('f know ledge of the language eon(H*riied is a shu qua non. 
Th(' language is the means by which the nund exy>resse‘^ itself ; 
many peculiarities of the mind or niod(‘ of thought are revealed 
through the language itself, and often only to bt^ observed 
llnough the language cxpres.sion 

A])ait fioin the needs of the ethnologist we have m connec- 
tion with tlu‘ !\lunda languages st)in(', lealures of particular 
pliilological interest. The graminatical •-t ructurc* of tlu'se lan- 
guage's 1 , peculiar The influeiu*e on thf^sc ot tlu' surrounding 
.\i van o! Dravidian languages, both as t(; vocabular\ and as to 
grannnar is notueable ; the po.ssible infiuence of tlu* Munda 
languau('s on .some <»f the Aryan ones is a mattei of great intei- 
('"t but \('rv little studu'd. if studied at all F'urthcr. the 
place of the Munda languages among the languages of the world, 
tlu'ir p<»s^ible relationship witli other languages found in the 
Hast, tlu* piohlf'ins of the M)-called Aust nr language^'. are all 
matti'rs that arc* being taken up b\ Ncholars in differ<‘nt parts of 
the world. To furnish the materiab for a thoioiigh .**tu<ly of all 
these subject'- a full know ledge (»t tlu* laugiiage- is au indt*spen'- 
able iiecessitA and a faulty knowledge* of the pllonetic‘^ eon- 
cei'iu'd niav h*ad astra> and has done m). 

To acepiin* a thorough knowledge of an\ language a know - 
ledg(‘ of its plumeties is (*ss(»ntial The Mund.a languages sliow 
certain phoiu'tic peculiarities that must he known, if one is not 
to ('xpo-e oiu'self to mistake^ and mi-understandings. With an 
inip(‘rfeet s\slem of writing it. is not pos-ible to sol\(* some* of 
llu' e'xisting problems: and M>me oi the<i‘ will not yne'stmt thein- 
sel\(*.s for be'iug solved at all. 'Flu* results of ]>hiloiogical inves- 
tigation will of m‘ee-sity lu* meagie ami yierhaps erroneous. 

To write* the .Munda languages .seve'ral metlmds have been 
adopted oi attempted For Mundari and Ho the Hindi eharae- 
ters are* mostlv use*d ; lUmgali cliara<‘tt*rs have* been atte‘mt>ted for 
Sanlali. Tlu* Roman alydiabet has be^en iiseHl. sometimes witli- 
ont. generallv with diaentical marks of sorts. 

The al])ha])eis derived from Devanagan have* inan\ advan- 
tages and are preferable to the Roman alphabet without diae'Ti- 
tioal marks The\ have separate eharae ters for man\ sounds 
of the Munda language's not represente'd in the* Roman alphabet. 
Still tile nse of tlu'se leaves much tei he desired The Munda 
languages have a number of .sounels for which the* L)e*\ aiiagari has 
110 signs. To show the^se (and to ave)id eonfusion this is ncees 
sary) om* would have either te> make new eharaeters or to 
use diacritical marks, but ie> this the nevanagari-deTived idpha- 
ht'ts do not readily leiul themselves. 

From a scientifie point of view the use of the alyihabet of 
the international Phonetic Association would naturally he pre 
ferahle. although even for this a few new eharaeters would 
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have to be designed ; any one using tins would bo understood 
by scholars all over the world. I am, however, afraid that this 
alphabet would, at the present time, be too elaborate foi* any- 
thing but pure scientific purposes. What is needed is something 
that without being perfect will .satisfy the needs of ])raetical 
purposes, at the same time being aceuratt' enough to serve also 
science, a system that may be used by others than phonetic 
experts. 

Many have, as said, used the Roman alphabet. To ein])lo\ 
this without diacritical marks leads to curious uiisunderstaiul- 
ings and errors. The Roman alphabet has altogether too feu 
characters, and these have not all one constant value eax h : 
some characters have different values in different languages, and 
even inside the same language the sam(‘ lottei* may reju-estmt 
two or more different sounds. 

Now a person having a language for his mother tongue, or 
a person having acquired a full and intimate knowleilgt^ of a 
language, may he able to read what is uritten. however faulty 
or imperfect this writing may be, and will know what sonials 
are tc» be }>ronounced. But it would be most difficult, not to 
say imj)ossible. for any one else U) find this out Such uiiting 
is of little value to the student of languages who liv(\s aw ay 
from the places where the languages an* used ; it makes the 
comparative study of languages liable to mistakes that are 
entirely unncjcessarv ; at bi^st it takes time, that might be oth(*r- 
wise profitably used, to ascertain what is meant, if the whole is 
not given up as hopeless. 

The use of diacritical marks is a nuisance ; but if we want 
to use the Roman alphabet — and for all scientific (and jiractical) 
purposes this is, for the present anyhow , the most advisable, as 
the Roman alphabet is known to and used by mon* people than 
any other alphabet — it is unavoidably necessary to use diacriti- 
cal marks to distinguish the different (diaracters, besides fixing 
the sound value of all characters used. It might be added that 
it should not be necessary to show all phonetic niceties or shades 
of pronunciation or variations of pronunciation of the same 
sound , within certain obvious limits. 

Among the Munda languages the most important is unques- 
tionably Santali. Santali is spoken by twice as many people as 
the speakers of all other Munda languages counted together. 
So far as I am able to judge, it is also grammatically and 
phonetically better preserved than the other Munda languages. 

Those who first attempted to reduce the Santali language 
to writing (the first printed w^ork I know of was ‘ An Introduc- 
tion ’ to the language by the Rev. J. Phillips, in 1 852) employed 
the Bengali characters. These were, however, soon given up, 
although there ai’e even now some who use these, the rea.son 
given being that they (i.e. missionaries) wish to enable Santals 
w^ho have learnt to use the Bengali characters for Bengali, to 
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read tlieir own language without having the trouble of learning 
the Roman alphabet. I may add in a parenthesis that Santals 
who have learnt to folh^vv our system of writing scarcely ever 
use the Bengali chaiacters for their own language, although 
they may be just as. and perhap.s often are more, accustomed 
to use these la.st ones. 

All missions working among the Santals very soon adopted 
the Roman alphabet with diacritical marks, some using mon* of 
them, others only a f(‘w. intentionally leaving it to the reader 
to find out u'hat is what. There has been a deplorable long 
‘ war' betw<‘en the interested parties about some of these marks. 
SoJiie 27 years ago representatives of the three principal missions 
\\orking among the Santals came to an agreement, with a few 
modifications adopting the system of wi-iting first introduced by 
the late Mr Skrefsrud. It seems, as if .some of the younger 
|>(‘()ple are imeking out of the agreement, openly acknowledging 
that tiic\ do not care, so loiig as the Santals themselves are able 
t<» tin<l out of it. It is an old fight in a new ])h 0 se. 

It does not (*ome inside the ambition of such {)eoph‘ to 
ac(j\ur(* a full and ]»ro])er use of the language, and tlie results 
art* rather curious They say oi ma\ say ’ good dog ' instead of 
‘ gootl morning.* call a ' mosquito* a •chain.' speak of a • tuber* 
wiun tliev mean water’ or ‘rain,* and say ‘machinery ' when 
th(\\ mean ' to send.' or vice versa : instead id’ ' become ' they 
sa\ * sha\e.' and so on. and so (.n. 

The lat*k of (orreet diacritical marks is apparently re>pon- 
sil)le for several mistakt*s where they ought not to bt* found. 
K.g., P. \\\ Schmidt lias in his well-known work Die Mon-Khmer 
Viflhr attfunpted .some com])arati\c studies where the .Munda 
languages art* called in. Be has many mistake.*^, partly, 
although ap])ai“ently not wholly, due tt) insuthcieutly accurate 
wi'iting ill the materials he used. Even Di’. Campliell in his 
Santali-English dictionary has mistakes due to hu*k of discrimi- 
nation hetween vowels, written with one character, hut pro- 
nounced in two ways. 

In parenthesis J may mention that Dr. Camphell himself 
told im* that he had not distinguished between the open and 
the closed vowel sounds in his dictionary or other writings, 
beeau.se his ear was not sufficiently sharp to distinguish these 
vowel sounds. 

What has been already said will show how easily mistakes 
may be made, or — avoided. More examples w^iJl follow below . 

As referred to above, it seems to be a fact that the study 
of the Munda peoples and their languages is being taken up, 
more especially by younger Indian scholars, but also more and 
more by European savants. To further these studies and to 
make the published results valuable and reliable, particularly 
also for comparative purposes I believe it w^ould be most desir- 
able and useful, if the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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would recoiimieiid for use in its ])ublication8 and elsewhere a 
system of \Miting that \\ill he a guide and (within limits) leave 
nothing to he guessed at. 

1\) show what is needecl I give here helow the eharacters 
we use in writing Santali. Our system of writing may leaver 
sometliing to he desired hy the scien(‘e of ])honeties ; hut it 
serves most praetieal purposes admirahlv well. 

We use tin* fol)o^^ing vowels : 

u. (\ 1 o, // 
r, (j 
r/, () 

All the vowels may he nasalized, the sign to show nasaii/a- 
tioa being the circumflex ahov^e the vowel ( - ), thus : />, r, ; 

//, c, n, < 7 , o. All vowels may form part of a di])hthi>iig. 

We have the following consonants : 


(Jlottal ; 

h 



V(*]ars : 

k 

kh ij. ijh , 

/L k 

Pal at a Is 

(\ 

rh. j, jh. 

y. h, ( 

(>n*brals * 

f. 

ill. il.dh. 

7\ )t 

Dentals . 

f. 

ill <> dh. 

n 1 

Ijinguals • 



/■, / 

Labials : 


ph h, hh. 

r. tn, Hi. p 

>Sibilant : 

.s 




Witli referciiee to tlu\sc characters the followijig may la- 
noted . all eharacters agreeing in form with those ado])ted hy 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of B(‘ngal fcn* transliterating 
the Devanagari and related alphabets are foi‘ -cdl practical 
l»urposos identi(;al in sound with these, with tin- reservation^ 
made below. 

The r stands for the c(‘rehral sound and not tor tin* Sanskrit 
vowel, as in all modern vermnuilars. 

The differences an* as follows • 

The long and the short vowels an* not distinguished. Tin* 
vfivvel quantity in Saiital words varies in the same word with 
the mental state of tlie speaker, often to a remarkable 
d(‘gr€ie It might naturally he possible to show the compara- 
tive length of vowels; hut it would involve an immoiise 
amount of work, and it would likely in many oases 
be difficult, to say tlie least, to show wluit i.s correid, 
that is to say, in every day writing. If for sei(‘ntific work it 
should he found necessaiy to mark quantity, there is always 
the possibility of using one or the other of tlie systems in 
use for this purpose, a stroke above the vowel ( j, as used 
in practically all systems of transliteration of the Devanagari 
and related alphabets, or the colon (:) after the voweh as used 
by the International Phonetic Association, or one or more 
inverted full stops after the vowel, according to length of vowel 
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cle.scribccl (•, * *, ' etc.), as used hy inaiiy and accurate 
phoneticians 

Whilst tlie system adoj)ted by tin? A.S 1>. tor transliterat- 
ing Devanagari, etc., shows long and short vowels, it doc'N 
not distinguish bfdween the f>pen and the ch>sed e- and o-sounrU 
The Devanagari alphabet does not distinguisli these vowels , but 
the sounds sre loiurd in some of the modenr vernaculars We 
have in Santali iound it necessary to distinguish thest^ sound- 
Why, will be seen below . Weha\ e bcMdes in Santali some vo\v<*l 
sounds calh^l le.sultant, that alsr) iic‘(» 1 separate character.-. \\\^ 
have consequimth in ordinarw writing lour \ouels not shown 
separately in transliterated D'wa.rragar j. 

As to tire eori^onants, w(m1o not need three ot those found ni 
the D('vanagari alphabet ; but we nt*ed four not repi‘osent<‘<l 
tb(‘i‘e, and Sant.aJr lia.' th<‘ w fouiel in Persian, ( U* . but luU 
represfuited in Ih'vanagari 

As all who liave had to do with i>liunelie^ know, liu^ 
vowxds are tin* mo.sl diflieult to tackle Most languages have a 
large variety of vowel sound-. \ei\ many mno- than the Roman 
or any other alpha}>et liave ehararters for J)r Sv\eet m hi- 
Pr'irner of f^honeties -how.- in a tabh* * se\enty-two elementary 
vowels,' It would nalurallN !><* impossibU* to have se))aiat<* 
eliar’aeters (or writing all tliese , and iheie are eertaiii n(*ai 
rtdatcd vowel sounds tluit eonvenienily may be shown by one 
<*haracter; but thei'e are more ehis.ses than we have vowel 
eharaeters, and expeiienee has .sliown the neeessitv of sejraratt' 
signs for the.se Tiie Kunqrean languages have trit'd or* foimd 
dithu’ent ways out of tlie diiheultit‘s. nom‘ of them peiie<'t 
Kreneh and Engli-li, to take two itqnesentalive- of one s\ stern 
have atttunptc^d t-o sup])ly what is wanted by a variety of \owel 
eombinations. (Jerman and tlie Scarulinavian languages, 
mention these reprcsentatixes of anotlier s\stem. liave inti'(»- 
(liK^ed a number* of rliaciitical riiar k^. 

The Munda languages, and 1 believe ])aitieular]\ Santali. 
have a large variety of vowel sounds ; there is no difticultx 
in distinguishing some tw^onty-tive diffiu'cnt vowel souml- 
Although some of these may, without causing diftieully. I)e 
rendered by one common ebai*act-er. it stands to reason, tliai 
the vowel characters of the Homan alphabet are not sufficunt 
to render all the.se sounds. 

Santali has a -erics of vowel sounds called resultant, 
because they are due to an i or an u being or having been 
inside the same stress-unit as the vowel affected. As to tiu^ 
nature and pronuiieiation of these ]>wuliar Santal sounds 1 
may refer to my work Maieriah f(fr a JSaniali (^rmmnar. /, 
pp. 16 ss. and pp. 161 ss. It is necessary to mark at least some 
of these vowels, partly because it is not always possible to 
decide, without hearing these sounds, th(; limits of the stress- 
unit, partly and esjrecially because these particular sound- 
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are used even when the cause of them have been eliminated 
in ])resent day speech, and partly also to distinguish words 
that without a diacritical mark would look alike. The lack 
of anything to distirjguLsh these vowels means mistakes and 
in ispron unciation . 

These vowels we show by a dot below ( . ). Any vowel 
may become resultant in Santali ; but in ordinary writing only 
two are marked (q and g). A few examples will show' the need: 
(Inl, to strike. M, split peas: dan, a gift, dan. a witch, dan. 
a heap, cfnh. a pole; koL to send, kgl, the Indian cuckoo, 
kol. machinery, engine ; qL to w rite, gl. fusty, musty, and so on. 

The dot below is easy and does not (dash witli other vowel 
marks. All who mark these vowels in Santali n.se this dot 
below. 

As to tlie vowels e and g there does not seem to be any 
doubt as to the necessity of slnnving them in some way. Th(‘y 
are in our writing of Santali meant to show tlie open vowel 
sounds, ( the //?? or the Ifw sounds, something like the vowel 
sounds in * air ' or ‘ man *. and o the Ihnr or Ihwr sounds, some- 
thing like the vowel sounds in ^ law,' and * not.’ 

The omission of distinguishing mark^ is respon.sible for 
much wrong pronunciation and errors with those who learn the 
language and also wutli those who ought to know better. 

Besides the above mentioned kol and kol. gl and qI the 
follow ing examples will sliow the need of distinguishing these 
vowels* ei\ to sow, er (an interjection), nako. they will sow, 
frako. the wives: herak. speckled (colour), herak, what is pared 
off ; se. louse, vc, foam ; dflfe. sacrifieial animal, daff. strength. 
dare, tree; korg hgrQ. individually, each, horo. paddy, horo horo, 
(carry anything away carefully keeping it) up against the 
stomach ; ocok. be caused to, Qcgk. remove ; hoyok. bocom(\ 
hoyglc, be shaved , jorok kanae. he is warming himself at a 
jgrgk kamt it is leaking; Ig. burn. lo. draw (water, etc.), and so 
forth. 

The only question to be decided here se^ms to be how' 
these vowel sounds might be best shown. If the diac^ritical 
marks could be substituted by something better it w'ould be 
well. 

When the late Mr. Skrefsrud adopted the dash below the e 
and the o, it was not his own invention ; he followed the 
recommendations of Dr. Lepsius in his Standard Alphal)et. 
This is now an old work ; at the time it was one of the very few' 
works attempting t<j tackle the problem of an orthography of 
foreign languages. 

Acknowledging the need of separate signs the Linguistic 
Survey of India has for the Munda languages used d for c, and d 
tor o; (i is the German and the Swedish character for this 
sound ; d I do not remember to have seen used for this sound 
in any language practically. In Swedish d is used for the same 
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sound as o. In Norwegian and Danish oi is used for the e 
sound, and aa for the q. 

The International Phonetic Association has introduced the 
(Ireek ( for the same sound as the Santali r, and an inverted 
r (^) for the sound corresponding to the Santali q. People 
accustomed to Greek may possibly, to start with feel some 
diffi(‘ulty in using e for a long vf»wel. 

I have often been tempted to use the Greek e for c, hut 
have not been able to hit upon anything as a prac*tical substi- 
tute for (j. If the (lash below ( .) is kept for one. it might also 
1)(^ kept for the other of these two sounds. The a and the d 
of the Linguistic Survey may ]x>ssibly sometimes show the 
(Etymological origin of the sound ; but with the needs of a 
>ign for nasalization these charactei's have a tendency to b(^come 
cumbersome and very (‘om]>licat('d {the Linguistic Survey has or 
might hav(‘ characters like a and a ) : they might also not fit the 
chv'iiur(‘.s in Mumd due to the laws of harmonic sequence influ- 
(‘ueing the language. 

All in oil 1 am inclined to recommend ( and g. until some 
practical new character^ are found. 

When we get to the consonants there i.s. with the excep- 
tions refeiTcd to abo\'(E, no ditference between the way in wLich 
Santali is w ritten and tbe system ad()pt("d by the A.S.B. Santali 
lias not. as numtioned all the sounds represented by the 
r)(Evanagari characters and consequently no need for characters 
tvndcring sounds not met with in the language. As pointed 
out, Santali has the te toiind in Persian and Hindustani, but not 
it‘])res('nted in the Devanagari alphabet, 

W(E write two of the nasals in a way dilferent from that of 
the s\s1em of the A.S.B., our characters having been introduee(i 
som(‘ years before the Society fixed its system. When h was 
used instead of r, the reason is the liability of y being con- 
fused with y in practical writing (the Royal Asiatic Society 
Uhcs so also does the Linguistic Survey for the same sound). 
.\nd when n is used instead of n, this had two reasons; one 
was that the palatal r was originally with us writtcMi r, and 
th(^ palatal nasal was naturally shown in the same w ay by (') : 
the other and principal reason was the liability of getting the 
in pra<3tical WTiting mixed up with the nasalized ii. The n is 
l^ossibly used in deference to the Spanish character. 

The International Phonetic Association has for these two 
sounds adopted p for n and r for v. 

Santali has further four jx^culiar checked consonants, one 
velar, one palatal, one dental and one labial, consonants without 
the off-glide. These sounds are fulH described in Materials 
for a Santali Qrammar, paras 103 ss. 

There has been a many years’ controversy over these 
sounds, especially over two of them, due to the inability (^f 
some to recognize the nature of these as checked conso- 
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nants. Even now a few are met with who instead of the 
checked A* write an apostrophe (’), such as seta' for 
(morning, seta means dog) ; and in stead of the checked r tfiey 
use the colon (;) or (?;). All writing Hantali now-a-days are, 
however, agreed that c. f. ji slumld be used. The latc' Mr. 
Skrefsrud, who was an excellent phont'tician, was th(» first to 
recognize tlui nature of all these (diecked eonsonants and he 
introduced the characters here sliown. 

These peculiar sounds are found in all Miuula languages, in 
some of the smaller languages spoke^i in the Hiinalavan regions, 
in a number of the languages found on the Malay PcMimsula. 
and possibly in a number of other eastern languages, so fai’ as it 
is possible to judge from the not ver\ adequate descriptions 
given. The late Mr. Skrefsrud found a large number of similin 
checked c.onsonants in the Me(*h language (see his ( Irani men 
of the Mech or Boro Langangc), These sounds are sometimes 
described as checked vowels (so e.g, in Skeat and Blagden’s 
Pagan Paces of the Malay Peninsula, and t'ven in Rev. ♦!. Hoif- 
mann’s Muyidari (Grammar). 

Some twenty years ago I had an (qqxutunity of examining 
a number of the Munda languages (for the Linguistic Survey 
of India); 1 paid particular attention to their ]>honeti(^ 1 
came to the conclusion that all the languages I investigated had 
these sounds, but that some of them did not pronounce them so 
distinctly as the Santals always do. 1 remember I had some 
difficulty once in hearing whether it was an /r or an r when 
preceded by an f; but I had no difficulty in finding out the 
proper sound by applying certain tests. It is a mistake to call 
these sounds checked vowds : taking them to 1 h' clH'cked 
vowels exxilains how the Rev. J. llolfmarin can say in hi^ 
grammar : “ it is. 1 lielievt*, quite impossible for anv foreigner to 
acquire a perfectly correct pronunciation of lh(’ peculiarly checked 
vowels wffiich occur so frequently in Kholarian languages. ” 
However much they may be worn down, some remnant of tlie 
old original consonant is there, and the non-recognition of this 
accounts for the impossibility alluded to. 

In certain verlial suffixes these checked consonants are 
now-a-days given up for the corresponding full voiced conso- 
nant. This is especially observed wdth people who have* hc(‘ii 
to school or are in the habit of much using a foreign language. 
In Santali these sounds are otherwise in full evidence*. They 
are perhaps not quite so distinct in Mundari which, strangely 
enough, has been much more influenced, even grammatically, 
by Hindi than is the case with Santali. 

These sounds must be shown ; from a scientific point of 
view it is a pity, that these sounds that possibly may be lost in 
the course of time are not properly shown. In the Munda 
languages they are the four stops mentioned, without the 
off -glide. The apostrophe above or just to the right of the top 
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of the character that shows the first part of the sound is easily 
applied to all the characters in question. 

To sum uy) * the Munda languages have, except for two 
sibilants and the cerebral I, the same consonants as the Deva- 
nagari al])habet. and in addition four checked ones {>eculiar to 
lhes<» and some other languages ; further a w not different from 
th{‘ sound generally rendered b\ this character 

As regards tlu‘ vowels there is some difference, the Munda 
languages m*(‘dmg (‘liaracters for sounds not represented in tlu' 
I )e\ anagari alphabet 


Mv object in writing this has been, as said, to urge on the 
('ouncil ot the Asiatic. Society of Bengal to sanction a certain 
wa\ ot writing the stiuiids of the Munda languages, viz., that 
th(‘ system of lranslit('ration used for the Devanagari and related 
alphaluUs should (posMblv with two except ions for the velar 
ami palatal nasals) be emjiloved for the corresponding sounds 
ot th(^ Munda languages, with th(‘ addition (»f certain c*i)aracters 
iiec'essary to show' lour peculiar checkeil ramsonants and to 
di'stinguish certain vowels. 

The reasons tor my suggestion have been state^l above , 
a few more cliaracters are needed. If a kind of standard 
MStmn is adopted, thi.-* will be of great and real .service and 
value to the student‘> of phonetics an<l ])hilology in India and 
i‘i-^(‘w hertv and also t-o the students of ethnology. It would also 
be (»f s(‘r\ iet\ directly and indirectlx to those who in utter 
Ignorance ot phonetics stiixe as bt‘st they can to gi\e these 
[ihoriginal p(‘oples soim^thing in tluar own languages. 

As It now is. (^\er\ one does what is rigiit in his own eyc'^ 
ofttm with not v(Ty satisfaet(»rv results : a practically a]>plicabl(‘ 
system (»t writing would be a splendid guide and hely) and 
would, it to be liop(‘d, make the many mistakes now ini‘t 
with not so unavoidable in the future, 

I am sure it is unnec'essary to say more about the ne(*d 
oi what is here })ro])osed. Tlie system of writing that we ha\t‘ 
and that has stood the test of many velars' use may serve as a 
liasis. if till’ (Vmncil of the Soeictv will take the matter up and 
'-ubmit a system to scholars for their oyiinion. 

Before closing 1 have one remark to make. As said, 
diacritical marks are a iniisaiiee ; but until new characters are 
ilesigned they seem to bo unavoidable, and in time one may be 
so accustomed to the use that one forgets the idea of having 
to do with a diacritical mark, as I suppose is the case with iis 
when dotting our i's and crossing our t*s. 

A Santal writing to another Santal, to give an exam]3le, 
might also without risking being misunderstood omit some of 
the diacritical marks, although 1 do not think it is wise from an 
educational ]>oint of view to have characters of an uncertain 
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value. However that may be, I think much might be gained, 
if a fairly phonetic system of spelling were insisted on in all 
that is printed. 

My plea is that the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
within the scope of w hich this matter surely comes, and whicli 
is the oldest authority on matters connected with the modern 
scientific study of philology in India, will be pleased to work 
out a system of writing the Munda languages, and w hen having 
done so will insist on, or, to use its own expression in connec* 
tion with the system adoptexl for transliterating the Devanagari 
alphabet, will particularly request authors to adhere to the 
system in their contributions to the Society’s publications. 

If this is done T fancy others will follow' suit 
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Indian Origins. 

By H. Bruce Hannah. 

in hi8 book on HINDU POLITY Mr K. P. Jayaswal of 
Patna tells us that many of the data on which he bases his 
views regarding the existence of numerous Republics in post- 
Vedic India are to be found in the Arthd’Sastra of Kautilya, 
whose period he fixes at approximately B.O. 300. But he 
further says that the Arihn Sostra cites some 18 or 10 ^earlier 
Autiiorities. There are also others— -for instance, Aditya 
Moreover, Mr. Jayaswal refers to the Mahdhhdraia, which 
mentions another authority, Gaura-Siras, This last, says Mr. 
Jayaswal, is possibly later than Kautilya. i e , more recent than 
i>. C 300. Hence, the Malmhhdraia would seem to have been 
written after that date. Of course, however, the Mahabharata 
War wa^ much more ancient than the Epic which purports to 
record it . Th(‘ events of that groat struggle are usually placed 
in v\hat are (tailed ** Vedic times/' and these are popularly sup- 
pose<l to have been exceedingly remote. If what I have to 
say presently about the Pdnrha-Jandh is eventually established, 
it >^ould seem possible to arrive at some fairly definite conclu- 
sion regarding tiic approximate period of the Mahabharata War. 
In legend it is said to have been fought between the Kurvs 
and their “ cousins" the /'nrtnfarcrs. But, putting mere legend 
aside, and having regard to what the name Fdndavas probably 
reallv connoted, the concrete historical protagonists appear to 
have been the Kurils (f.c., the Dasyus and their followers), on 
one side and the f^djicha-Jandh on the other. As regards the 
Pancha'Jandh, rny suggestion Js that the Purus or Pauravas, 
Yadvlsor Yadavas. Turvasas, Anus and Dnlhyus of whom they 
consisted, and who are all mentioned in the JUg Veda, were, as 
a matter of fact, 4 concrete communities of Western Asia — 
Pura-Setiii (People of Pura, or Pula, Le., Philistines of Keft or 
Kilikia), Amorites of Yadai, YahiJdeh. or Jaudi, in Naharin, 
certain broken Hittites who dressed like the Tiir," and a seem- 
ingly Phallus-worshipping folk, called ‘‘ The People of the 
Pillar,” from An, Anu, or On (Heliopolis), in Deltaic Khem, 
who, about B.C, 1156, had belonged to the invading forces from 
the North, defeated in battle somewhere in Syria by Pharaoh 
Rameses 111, and had afterwards plunged off eastwards as fugi- 
tives, 1 further suggest that, bringing with them the idea of 
the “ Rivers’-land ” from Naharin (which means “ Rivers'- 
land’^ ), a Syrian script which eventually developed into Brdhmi. 
divers Hittite expressions (knowm at Boghaz-Ky6i and in B.(\ 
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I4tli century Mitanni) which in India were subHcquently traru- 
niuted into the divine names Indra (at first Indara), Mitra, 
Varuna, and Nasatyau, and a drw.y-folk (al’tei wards the Druhyiis 
whom the others had met and incorporated somewhere in oi‘ 
near Gandhilra land), they ultimately arrived on the banks of the 
Indus, and settled in the Punjab, or Saptn-Sindhavah. There — 
already in possession of the country — they found a multitude ot 
more or less rudimentary aboriirines, or NiAddas (seated om*s), 
perhaps mostly black and of Dravidian or even earlier stock, but 
many of them yellow, i e., of Mongoloid, or other Northern stoc k. 
Also, they found a very difTerent dominant race of Dark-Whites 
(or possibly senii-Dark- White, semi-Mongoloid), cailtai the 
Dasyiis. These, I maintain, were simply the diffuscHl represen- 
tatives, east of the Indus, of a widespread and evceedmuly 
ancient Central Asian toik, denizens for the most part ot u ilder- 
ness Airyo-Tiiran, and known to the old Hos\-Hhmd Xiryanians 
of Airyavo-Vaejo (practically later Bactria and (lie country 
round about) as the Dahyus, or Tftkh'i (People (?f the Snowy 
Uplands), i.c., descendants of the archaic and barbarous Kusa 
race once called the W olf- F<dk (V cfiThtm- 1 >(tn<jhai'o) , oi what the 
Babylonians and Assyrians styled Ninn'^Id, and the Hitt it es 
styled Si-Nirn (Wolf- Lands) — the country ^trctehnig vagnclx 
east of sa\^ the Zagros and as far as say Lob- Nor. 'riiough thus 
of barbarous sto(;k, these Dasyils of Sapta-tSindhavah dwelt in 
cities, or puras, and were not uncivilized. Possilily tlic recent 
discoveries in Sind and Mohonjo-Daro arc^ vestiges of theur 
material civilization. The finds are said to re.semhlc the objc^cts 
lying in certain strata of the old *' Siimenan ” civilization 
What they really resemble are some of De Morgan's finds at 
Susa and elsewhere- This seems not unnatural; as these and 
the civilization maU'riaf of the Tokbs, oi Daliyus, of remotely 
ancient Central Asia were probably very similar and of 
almost equal antiquity. Amongst these UnHyns and NiAddas 
of Sapta-Sindhavah the newly arrived Pdneha-J andh , or 5 
communities, from Western Asia, settled. At that time they 
were confederates ; but a special bond seems to have sub- 
sisted between the Yadai Amorites (afterwards the Yailiis) 
and the Hittites (afterwards the Turvasas). Having regard 
to Syrian history in the 12th century B.(\, this too would 
be only natural. Possibly, also, all 5 communities were then 
Republics, i.e., Gandh, Professor Monier Williams (and 
l^rofessor Fleet after him) appear to have thought that Garia 
meant “Tribe/' or “Community." in this they would have 
been wrong; but they may have confused Gana with Jaim, 
which last w^ord has that meaning. Should it turn out that 
the DasyuSy of the Punjab, in ancient times, were the diffused 
representatives in India of the old Central Asian Tokhs^ or 
DahyuSy further developments in the history of Nortfiern India 
follow, almost as certainly as night follows day. For instance, 
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1 suggest that the DasyTis were very ambitious, and aimed at 
acquiring the hegemony in Bapta-Sindhavah. First, 1 take it, 
they ingratiated themHeivos with the strongest amongst the o — 
the Fura-Setiii, or Pfiriis — and eventually succeeded in conclud- 
ing matrimonial alliances with them. All the time they were 
assimilating the culture of the 5. Passing from friendly toler- 
ance by the a, and especially by the Purus, to social equality 
with them, and from that to a pretence at and assertion of 
superiority, the Dasviis eventually liecame openly aggressive ; 
and, having organised, and placed themselves at the head of, 
th(‘ Nisadas, they actually made war on the 5, and in course of 
lime forc‘('d them to abandon Sapta-Sindhavah. This, I sug- 
gest, wa.s probably the pe riod of tln^ Mahabharata War — pos- 
''ibly l> ('. 1000 — and the combatants were later known as 
the " Hharatas,’ an (expression round wliich much ambiguity, 
if not .suspi(‘ion. has gathered In their retreat, the 5 went 
(eastwards, and the Dasyils and Ni&adas pursued them as far 
a-: Praviig (Allahabad) on the banks of the Jumna (Yamuna). 
Tht're, the tw(j sets of combatant^ dug thernselve^ in, and faced 
each other — the Dasyil-Nisadas to th(‘ VNest, and the Pancha- 
Jannk (perhaps Ganah) to the east. Out of this position, in 
course of tim(% developed what is known as KurU~Pdu chain ^ 
and that territorial centre of originally complex, but eventually 
amalgamated, etlmoi and civilizations wdiich is known a.s 
Madhyddeshn . t e . tlie Middle-land — at first monarchical. In 
other words, Force having failed, the Dasyils, in their desire for 
lu^gemony m every r(‘sp(;ct, tried something else. They were 
an astound ingly able and astute folk, and their plan of opera- 
tions henceforth becara*' exceedingly subtle. Moreover, in 
eourso nf time, it Avas crowned with complete succes.s. As 
Dasyils — an eastwardly dilfusi'd branch of the ancient and 
widespread Wolf- Race, Tokhs, or Dahyil.s, of Central Asia — 
they were a community of more or less }icttv, more or less supe- 
rior, hhdns, melek.<i, or chiefs In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note certain word'^ in the Hittite language, which 
app(‘ars to be more or less akin to tlie speech once current 
amongst the old Wolf-Kace of NUm-Md. These w'ords are 
Kuril, meaning ‘Overlord” (from Kur, “Lord”), “Propi- 
tious.” ‘‘Glorious Appearance.” ami the like. Jt is reall}^ a 
compound of Si, “Place.” or “Country,” and Vd, or Ut, 
“Sun,” “Star,” “Brightness,” etc.; but in cuneiform it has 
the .sound Xwrw. Also Kur^ “Mountain,” “ Country.” Al^^o 
Khu, “ Prince.” Another meaning of this is “ Bird.” Another 
is Illustrious.” But, as an Eagle is a bird, and is also the 
cognizance of a King, a Prince, or other illustrious person, it 
mainly signifies “Prince.” Also Kurukhft, “Prince of the 
Land.” Now, the Dasyus were very conscious that the a.sso- 
ciation.s surrounding that name (linking them with the barba- 
rous Dahyiis) were exceedingly" undesirable in view of their new 
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ambitions. They therefore decided to discard the name Dasyus , 
to obliterate all associations therewith, and to adopt some other 
name with which the Ni^Hdas and the Pdncha-J anak were 
unfamiliar. The name they chose was Kurus. For outsiders 
this sufficiently veiled their Wolf-Race origin ; at the same time, 
to the initiated, it told its own tale. As Kiirus, therefore, they 
became the inhabitants of Kuruland — Brdhrnavarta ; and their 
design was nothing less than to create a new race, a new cult, 
a new tradition, a new language, in short, a new world, in 
Northern India — with themselves as its leading spirits. Cub 
ture they acquired, partly from the Pdncha-Jandh, partly from 
the neighbouring ^ukla Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaejo. At that 
time the Warrior-classes (Kshatriyas) of either the Airyanians or 
the Pdncha-Jandk were custodians of a wonderfully lofty and 
spiritual doctrine (probably the original of what has since been 
called “The Ancient Wisdom’’ ), the substance of which was 
the profound mystery of the essential identity of the Supreme 
Subsistential Self, Universal Principle of Life, or Paramdtman. 
and the Atman, Jlvdtmah, Individual Soul, or Principle of 
Dependent, Evolving Existence. The Dasyil-Kurus were abso- 
lutely non-spiritual ; but they possessed marvellous metaphysi- 
cal acumen and worldly -mindedness. These served their pur- 
pose, which was entirely temporal and practical. They could 
not appreciate or assimilate the esoteric truths of which the 
Kshatriyas were guardians, but they possessed themselves some- 
how or other of an exoteric form of them ; and out of that they 
evolved the doctrines that ensouled what came to be know r» 
as Historical Brahmanism and Caste. On these lines they 
worked for an ostensible amalgamation of the Kfirus and the 
Pdncha-Jandk (these latter henceforth becoming known as 
Panchdlas), they themselves retaining practical and undisputed 
ascendancy as a hierarchy into which they erected themselves 
under the name of the Ku^ika Bidhmajis. After that amalgama - 
tion, Kiirus and Ptochalas of course became “cousins” As 
regards this name KuHka, the actual origin is probably this. 
As ethnically Dasyus, the Kurus belonged to the Kilsa Race. 
In other words, they w^ere KauMka. When, however, the Kurus 
decided to obliterate all evidences of their real identity, this 
name KauAika was artfully metamorphosed into KMika, the 
associations of which are very different, and much more com- 
fortable. Later, the Nisada-world was incorporated. Further- 
more, all the historical records, traditions, etc., and literary 
treasures of Northern India were taken in hand, and so confused 
and manipulated as to render them utterly unreliable, except 
for the purposes of the dominant hierarchy, who retained all 
authority and control over them, and interpreted them as best 
suited their own ulterior designs Moreover, for the purposes 
of literary enshrinement, they fashioned what is knowm as San- 
skrit — an artificial, highly polished language, of exceeding flex 
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ibility, richness, scope, and subtlety, and based on the living 
speech of the Airyanians of neighbouring Airyavo-Vaejo. 
Finally, from these Airyanians was filched tlieir racial status, 
traditions, and name — and on these lines generally was pro- 
mulgated the idea of “ Indo-Aryanism.’* And all — up to date — 
with phenomenal success* Even Scholarship (t.e., English 
Scholarship) has been gulled into accepting it all as gospel 
truth ! Whether Teutonic Scholarship was so gulled,” may 
be doubted. Yet another point demands notice. Much of the 
building- material used for the erection of this extraordinary 
edifice of Indo-Arvanism was really obtained from what have 
come to be called Dravidian sources. In course of time, how- 
ever, this fact has been practically forgotten. According to 
established Indian literature and tradition, India ” means 
Northern India and Arvanisni. 

All this is, of course, theory — a view of the past as 1 
(jonceive it to have actually existed, as distinguished from 
})opular and even scholarly beliefs and teacbings. Neverthe- 
less, it rests on actualities 1 submit that it is worth looking 
into and testing — a vast and intensely interesting field of 
research upon which .such of the Society’s members as may 
be .s])ecially interested in these things can profitably (uiter. 
('f the folk -tale of Visvamitra in the “ Cow of Plenty ” 

I even go farther. [ submit that it is very probable that. 
])erhaps about H.C. 4000— at any rate ages before the Puriis, 
VadiiK, Tfirvasas. Anus, and Druliyiis arrived in Hapta-vSindha 
vah from the West —Dahyus from Central Asia had entered 
India in fon'e — most likclv coming in across the Indus, like 
the Paurha-Jufidh. and then spreading down southwards, along 
the western coast, and finally settling in the extreme JSoiith, 
where they amalgamated with the aborigines, ami so, in course 
of time, produced what has come to be knovMi as the Drdvidiftn 
Hare On the way they may have thrf>wn otT the Krahili com- 
munities and the Dasyus of Sapta-Sindhavah. I suggest that 
these aborigines of ancient Southern India were onc(^ autoch- 
tborih of Lemuria. Not the Lemuriaof the tbeosophists, winch 
is alleged by the latter to have preceded Oreater Atlantis ; but 
the Lemuria out of wliose northern half was formed India and 
all north of India up to the Karakoram range — the long, nar- 
row, bean-shaped islo-continent which was once an integral 
portion of that mighty continental land-mass of the Southern 
Hemisphere, known as “ Gondwanaland,” spoken of in their 
Text'Book of Geology (1920) liy Messrs Pirsson & Schuchert. i 
suggest that the word Tamilakam, which, as it stands, means 
Tamil Abode,” is really an ignorantly-rendered form of 
Lennirla. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, writing about A. 1) 
140, spoke of Southern India as Limyrike which, of course, is 
nothing but Lemuria, Southern Indian writers rendered tins 
Tamilakam. Obviously, they had confused Greek A and ji , 
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and, taking Ptolemy's /I for , had rendered it by D and 
eventually T. Moreover, as with them r and 1 were inter- 
changeable, they rendered Ptolemy’s r by 1 , — whence the curi- 
ous form Damirike, and ultimately Tamilakam ! In his Early 
History of India, at p. 396, the late Vincent A. Smith thought 
Ptolemy’s Limyrike was unmeaning/’ But obviously Ptolemy 
intended to write it Just so —a deliberate rendering on his part 
of Lemuria, i.e., Lemur- 2 /rc. In the circumstances, it is TamHa- 
kam — not Ptolemy’s Limyrike — which is “unmeaning”! 
Hitherto, in discussions on the subject of aruuent India, we 
have heard a lot about Indo-Arvanism, (though just now stress 
seems to be laid on the Sumerians), but very little — almost 
nothing — about Dra vidian Civilization and Tamilakam and its 
origins, ethnical or cultural. It is about time this ceased ; for 
not only was iSouthern India probably more highly civilized 
than the so-called “ Aryans,” when they first arrived in ‘‘ Vedic 
times,” and not only does Northern India owe a vast cultural 
debt to Soutliern India, but ^Southern India is full of eviden(*<^s 
of the past which only await investigation, and has also a very 
fine literature of its own. 

It is reported in tlie newspapers (23-5-2/)) that quite re- 
cently a last collection of very ancient Sanskrit works has been 
discovered — older, it is said, than Tutankiiamen As far as 1 
can make out, his regual period was the 1 4th ceriburv B.(? 
Should this statement be established, so much of the above 
theories as relates to the invention of Sanskrit by tlie Kurils 
at some date more recent than say B.C. 1000 will, of course, 
liave to be rejected. Meanwhile, however, it may be doubted 
whether these Sanskrit works are as old as report says. 

Calcutta, 

February, 1925 



Article No. 4. 


Father Manoel da Fonseca, S.J., in Ava (Burma) 
(1613-1652). 

nslafed hjj I he late Hev. L. Bksse, S Anttofatal 
(infi kdited by the Hev H. Hosted’. S.J. 

On September 1, 191G, the late Rev. Fr L, Be.^se, SJ , 
Supenor of the Madura Mission, presented me on the occasion 
of bis visit, to Bengal, with some notes on the old Jesuit 
Missiuiis in Ibirnia, a subject on uhich I had pubJi.shed some 
inlormation for 77/< Voice, Itangoon (1914) llis notes, titans- 
la ted by luniselt into French from the MS Annual Letters of 
tlie Cochin or Malabar Province, were translated by me into 
Kngii^h and annotated in 1917. Fhev form an unknown 
chapter in the history ot our Catholic Mis.sions in Burma, and 
ue trust tliat they will prove of permanent interest, not only 
in Burma but in other parts of India as well. 

11. Hosten, S.J. 

>/. d(hseph\-< (JolUu/e, Dai jtelniq , 

Jant 27, 1922. 


l\‘gu was evangelised by the »h‘>uit.s at tin* end of the 
Ibth century. In the beginning ot the 17t}i century, the 
Catalogues and Annual Letters mention tw^o Fathers of the 
Malabar or (’oeliin Province, as w(»rking in that Mission. In 
1013, they were Fathers Diogo Nunes and Manoel da Fonseea.^ 


> In Liitf ot Portuguese Jesuit Mistuonanvs m Bengal and Burma 
( l.lTiV-lTJrU), by Bovs. L. Besso, S.til., and 11. Hoston, SJ., m J, d 
Bengal, 11)1 1, pp. 1^-35, w’c Und for llio iirNt time in IblU •• the house of 
Begii watb one residence only ” But the Jet^uits had been there several 
years already . they had been there off and on from 1599. In 1610 there 
were two Father’s: Manoel Fires and our Manoel da Fonseca; m 1611 : 
John Mary Greco and Manoel da Fonseca. In 1613. two Fathers are 
spoken of (anonymously) in the .3rd catalogue as at Pegu, and the b^l 
catalogue gives us a .short biography of the two: — 

5. Fr. Tilnimanuel da Fonseca: from the town of (^abeva do Vide, 
in the Diocese of Rivas, mediocre strength; aged 35, IS years of 
Society ; studied i^hilosophy , nearly completed his Theology . has now 
been over one year Superior in Pegu, 

7. Fr. Didacus (Diogo) Nunes; from Monte Mor o Xovo, in the 
Diocese of Kvora ; aged 31 . 16 years of Society: studied Philosophy: 
Theology during 4 years ; taught Grammar during one year and a half. 

Our cartographer, Father J,.. Carrez, S.J., m his Atlas Geogrnphicus 
i:>ocutatiH Jeau, J’ansiis, 1900, Map No. 43. places a Jesuit Kesidence at 
Ava (161(5-17), a Residence at Siriam (161(5), a College and Hesidenco 
at a town called Pegu (no date given). All this is very unsatisfactory, as 
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The same year, the port of Siriam, where the two Jesuits were, 
was taken by the King of Ava, who massacred a great number 
of the Portuguese and of the native Christians, and dragged 
the rest into captivitj’^ to the interior.^ Among the prisoners 
were the two Religious. The Superiors remained without any 
news about them for about two j^ears 
The Annual Letter of 1615 says : — 

‘ Last year |16l4], we wrote to Your I'aternity- that a 
visitor had been sent to Bengala for the express piurpose of 
taking intormation about the two Fathers wlu) were present at 
the capture of the Fort of Siriam in Pegu and about whom we 
have no news."^ He had been told to do everything possible 
to deliver them. After arriving in Bengnla, he did his utmost. 
Through some ships, come from Pegu, we have learned that 
Father Diogo Nunes had died, not at the capture of the ft>rt~ 
ress, as had been written, but on the way to Ava, whither he 
was being led a prisoner. His companion, Father Manoel da 
Fonseca, is a prisoner in Ava, where he endures great jiriva- 
tions and suffers greath% without any hope thus far of hi^ 
being set free, unless peace is made with this barbarous King. 
But Portugal does not think of entering into negotiations with 
him. We also know that the Father’s presence is a source of 

we shall see. I have always considered Siriam as synonymous witli the 
Jesuit liesidence of Pegu. — H.H. 

Father Balthasar Seqiieira, S.J., laboured also in Pegu. Jiorn about 
1.550, and admitted into the Society in 1505, he had come to India in 
1578. In 1605 he was at 8. Thoino, Mylapore, in 1000. in Pegu, whenots 
he went to Siam. After a captivity of nearly three years he obtained 
leave to return to Pegu, but died on the way, surrounded by pagans, and 
was buried at the foot of a tree (1609). (.4nn?/a/ Letter of JOtt.) — L.H. 

The Lifft of Portuguese Missionarien. ojt. cd. , p. 17, gives November 
1609 as the year of bis death, and the place as lietweon Siam and 
Tenasserim. 

We hear sometimes of Missionaries detained in captivity. Tlic 
meaning at times is that the king did not allow them to leave th ^ country 
without his permission: yet, they were honourably treated. He would 
act in the same way towards other foreigners. It was the case in Arakan 
several times, also in Mogor. Some of our native kings prided in 
having at their court and in their service many foreigners, especially 
Europeans. — H.H. 

J At the time of the capture of Siriam. there were in the town not 
only Jesuits, but Dominicans and Franciscans, and secular priests The 
Dominican Frei Manoel Ferreyra was run through with a lance at the 
taking of the town. Frei Gon^alo, nicknamed O Oran^o, another Donii 
nican, was carried off into captivity. Cf. Luis do Cacegaa’ Terceira parte 
da Historia de S. Domingos ... ref ormada .. . por Fr. Luis de Sousa, 
Lisboa, 1767, p. 355, or The Voice, Rangoon, 19l4,Supplt. for July, p. 33. 

2 The General of the Society of Jesus is addressed as his J’aternity ; 
a Provincial, as his Reverence. 

^ Fr. H. Josson, S.J., La Missrlon du Bengale Occidental, Vo\. I (1921). 
p. 6G, shows there were two Jesuit Fathers in the island of Sandwip 
at the mouth of the MeghnS, where Sebastian Gonsalves was king. The 
Visitor was Father Andrew Pereira, later Superior of the Mission of 
Bengal. He had arrived in Bengal from Cochin on October 7, 1614, 
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inexpressible consolation to the other captives. It seems he 
must have written to us himself, but his letter has not yet 
reached us. Letters have been sent to him from all sides ; 
they try to come to his help in every possible way ** 

We read in the Annual of 1617 ; “ 

“ Father Manoel da Fonseca, who during the last five 
years has endured at Ava all the rigours of the most cruel 
captivity, belongs to that Mission [of BengalaJ. This Father 
wrote as follows to the Viceroy of India on the 29th of 
December 1616: — 

* T wish to make known to Your Excellency, in all truth, 
and for the good of the Government of India, the ruin of the 
town of Pegu and thf* captivity to which the Christians are 
subjected. Five thousand Christians are here detained as 
prisorKU's The King of Jagoma must be considered lawful 
King of Pegu : for by hereditary right he received from his 
father the administration of the kingdom. It was wdth his 
help that Philip de Britto built the fort of Siriam : for the 
King of Ava had no title to the supreme power, as he was but 
an illegitimate son of the King. Indeed, a custom .scrupu- 
lously observed js that an illegitimate son can in no wise 
sucei'ed to the throne. This King [of Ava] eomplains without 
n‘ason that Philip de Britto assisted the King his father: for 
tlie latter is the friend of the Portuguese, and he lent them 
timely help against the Mogo King [of ArakanJ by sending 
foodstuffs })y sea and troops by land. The complaints forrnu- 
lat(‘d agaiiLst Philip de Britto auent his having succoured the 
King of Tougo ^ must not be admitted : for this King had entered 
into an alliance with the King of Portugal, and that is why he 
had done everything he could to come to the rescue of i^iriarn. 
No attention must be paid to all the complaints of that King, 
considering that, during the last eight or nine years, he would 
never agree under oath to keep the promise he had given of 
living in peace. 

‘ Philip de Britto tried to compel him to it by the reasons 
and threats which he ordered his envoy Anthony Soares to 
represent to him, but he did not heed that embassy in the least, 
and did not answer a word in w’riting. When he saw in the 
town of Tongo those of our people who had fallen into his 
power, and had been made prisoners, he kept in shameful 
servitude Paschal Martins, who had been sent by the General 
to effect the ransom of the prisoners ; and, faithless to his w’ord, 
he pushed the siege of Siriam by laud and sea until the place 
was taken. He began by investing the town of Tongo, and set 
fire to the crops which the King of that city had ordered to get 
sown in greater quantity, so as to furnish food to our army. 


1 Taungu. 
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‘While we were all shut up in the fort of Siriam together 
with the King of Tongo, owing to the cowardice and inactivity 
of the commandant of the town, he laid siege to it, w^hich 
urging with great vigour from the 20th of February Hi 13 to the 
27th of March of the same year, he treated us witli the utmost 
inhumanity. During the siege, Philip de Britto sent him an 
ambassador, so as to gain time through the negotiations and 
allow the reiiiforoeineiits he expected to reach him. Bui, after 
the first embassy, at dead of night, on the 2Sth of March, the 
King of Pegu, at the head of a body of soldiers hy land, his 
fleet supporting him by sea, assaulted the town, applied ladders 
to the walls, and fought till day. But, seeing several thousands 
of his soldiers out of action, and fearing the destriadion of the 
w’hole of his army, he withdrew with the intention of returning 
the next day with greater forces. Warlike material tailed u^s. 
We had no powder left, and all were obliged to surrender 
The Prince of the Pegus importuned me with the request that 
1 should myself effect the capitulation, by delivering to the 
enemy the keys of the citadel However, he would not fon^- 
me. 1 answered him, ‘ 1 had rather die within the walK ot the 
citadel of inv King than be guilty of sucli eowardicf' and 
infamy.’ ^ 

“ ‘The capitulation completed, the King declared with the 
greatest severity that we were all of us his slaves, A.s for 
myself and Father Diogo Nunes, who amidst all this anguish 
exchanged the miserable thraldom of this life for the blessed 
freedom of glory, we were cast into chains and treated with 
extreme barbarity. In cold or heat, we were left in complete 
nakedness by day ; at night the bare ground was our pallet 
and mattress. For food they gave us a porringer of rice a da\ . 
It often happened that the soldiers, to please the King, and 
before the people, slapped us in tht face and struck us with 
their fists, because we had been opposed to the eapitulation. 

“‘Having arrived at last in this town, half dead with 
hunger and thirst, we wore subjected to a savage and barbarous 


t Salvador Ribeiro de Sousa, Captain of the native troops at Arakan, 
at the end of the Ifith century, had with him Philip do Britto Xioote, a 
Portuguese of French origin, born at Lisbon, and tiie nephew of Nicot, 
the French ambassador of Francis 1. at Lisbon, in IhOC, de Sousa 
founded a factory at Siriam. Nicote, wishing to offer it to Portugal, 
set out for Goa, leaving dc Sousa at Siriam. The King of Arakan. vexed 
at this, Viecause Sinam and Pegu then belonged to him, expelled all the 
Portuguese from his estates, and went to lay siege to Siriam with 40,0(M> 
men and a fleet of 1,200 ships, but he was forced to raise tlie siege. Full 
of admiration for de Sousa, the inhabitants of Pegu offered him the crown 
Ha accepted and reigned several years over Pegu. At the return of 
Nicote, who had been appointed Captain-General, de Sousa abdicated 
in his favour and retired to Portugal. 

Nicote, defeated and captured by the King of Ava(c. March 28, 1613), 
was impaled. — L.B, 
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slavery. The women, noble or plebeian, beg for alms from 
door to door. The wives have not the consolation of being 
with their husbands, nor the children of being with their father 
and mother. Trusting in the help of God, we all liope that God 
will restore us to liberty However, the King of this town is 
so cruel that oftentimes he throws into cdiains his own wives, 
his relatives, and the nobles of his kingdom. Htmce, .should 
the Portuguese undertake to wage war agamsl him and give 
ns back our liberty, this w'ar will be for us th(‘ occasion ol 
intolerable sufferings and will give us the death-blow. Neither 
war nor arguments will suce<*ed in bringinu Inm to reason. 

After these considerathiiis, it is not \\ithoiit hesitatirai 
and anxiety that 1 offer to Your Excellency an alternative 
whi(di 1 have maturely considered, and which, all well examined. 
1 regard as tht* iiiost usefid tooursfdveN and th(‘ most agre‘eable 
to God. All the inliabitants of this kingdom are so stronglv 
incensed against the King that they await onl\ an oppf)rtuni 
tv for putting him to df^alh. The town is ol little extent 
on the riverside, it is surrounded bv a low laferile wall, of no 
great thiekne.ss. Th(‘re are guns, but of .Mjuall range; riches 
abound owing to the pearl-fishing which is very prodnetive 
there, ^ ami the considerable booty taken on the enemies. The 
whole country is cut by rivers. Jri the month of August 
galleys with two beucht's of oars, and yVi/er/.s* easily come up to 
tlie t.own It IS the time when small shi)is and boats lraver>e 
the conntr\ , and the land is sown.' 

Such was the Father’s letter to the Viceroy. We think 
we must pass under sihmee many other things of the .same kind 
Th(‘ P(>rtiiguese in captivity at Ava are so de.stitute c»f every- 
thing that till' Brethren of tht* .Misericordia moved with pity at 
the reading of this letter, have appointed four of the noblest 
among them to go and collect alms from iiouse to house, so as 
to give some relief to so much misery Lust year, the King of 
Ava sent to the Viceroy of India an ambassador, who. having 
come inop])ortunely (7nal d propos) and not being w ell under- 
stood, received an answer little in keeping w ith his w ish(*s. How- 
ever, it is thought that, on his return, the King will be inclined 
to compassion and mercy towards us. From Cochin and San 
Thome a pecuniary succour is being sent to the captive Father 
This year, sacred vestments and everything necessary lor 
saying Mass have been sent him, so that the Fatiier and the 
faithful may bo armed wdth the strength from on high and 
endure courageously so many evils.’' {End of tho edracf from 
the Annual Letter of 1617 .) 


^ The Annualist at Cochin seems to hav^e rnisunderrttood an alluejon 
to the ruby mines, 

2 At Cochin. 
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Extracts from a letter of Father Anthony Hubino, S, «/., to the 

Assistant of Portugal (from San Thome, Nov, 29, 1017), 

“ The preceding Lord Viceroy ' had designated me to go . 
to Pegu to ransom 6,000 Christian souls, who, with one of our 
Fathers, are prisoners in the hands of the King of Ava ; but 
his successor has now arrived*^ and 1 do not know what this 
new Viceroy will do in the matter. As for me, 1 am ready for 
everything which holy obedience may order me to do.” 

The project ended there. 


Extract from the Annual Letter of 1020 
Kingdom of Pegu, 

“ Let me end this Annual with a brief relation of the 
continual labours, the extraordinary trials, and the privations 
undergone with admirable courage by Father Manoel da Fonseca, 
who for so many years is a prisoner in Ava. 

In that captivity he reaps such rich fruits among the live 
thousand Christians whom he takes care of that, were he not the 
companion of their slavery, the honour of the Company would 
demand that he become a voluntary slave, thereby to remain 
with them and provide for the salvation of those souls so 
persecuted by the infidels, so tried by the climate, and so 
utterly forgotten by all who might bestir themselves for their 
deliverance. Verily, to prevent that their faith falter and that 
the honour of the Portuguese name be. sullied by the defection 
of any of them, a .service most agreeable to God would be to 
offer oneself to God Our Lord for the sake of sharing their 
labours and their sufferings, bearing hunger and thirst, and 
thus strengthening in the faith and consoling so large a number 
of souls. It is what the Father does to the satisfaction of all. 
to the honour of the Chri.stian religion and of our Company. 
He is respected by the infidels, revered by the grandees of the 
kingdom, and regarded as a saint by his fellow captives. 

“ Father Provincial found a means to send to the Father a 
fine big picture of Our Lady to be placed in a small Church 
which he has had constructed with the permission of the 
lieathen Governors called Talapoins.^ The picture reached its 
destination, and the Father put it up in the Church with all 
possible solemnity, so that the sight of it may console him and 
his companions in the midst of their painful captivity. Thanks 
to Our Lady, he says, the trials are easy to endure, and sufferings 


1 Don Jeronimo de Azevedo, Viceroy from Dee. 15, 1616, to Nov. 18, 
1617. 

2 Don Joflo Couiinho, Count of Kedondo, Viceroy from Nov. 18, 
1617, to Nov. 10, 1619, the date of his death. 

Talapoins are Buddhiet priests. Cf. Hohaon-Johaon, e.v. 
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<ire ilevoutly wished for. Such is the esteem which the 
grandees of Ava feel for him that, although a prisoner, they 
come and visit him and ask him to be shown the image of the 
Blessed Virgin. Moors and pagans are so taken up with lier 
beauty that they can scarcely tear themselves away. They 
\\ ent so far as to add their offerings to those of some Christians iu 
order to got made an altar screen wherein to place the image. 

•• I wished to finish this relation with the recital of tlii'> 
captivity that Your Paternity may know the sufferings borne 
by that Father and grant us your holy blessing, so that all ot 
us, the members of this Province, we may be ready to endure 
>i!nilar evils, and yet greater ones. 

• Ochiii. the 20th of December 1620. 

“Vakmtine Pinheiro 


Father da Fonseca had been a prisoner in Ava tor over 
wars when it pleased God to send him a companion. W'e 
rcatl in the Annual of 1640: — 

2hssioH of Pegu. 

• This is not a Mission, but a captivity One goes thither 
withont hope of ever returning. Father Manoel de Azevedn, 
on taking charge as Provincial, sent to Pegu Father Denis 
\ntiuies. a good theologian and a distinguished labourer in the 
Missions • He accepted courageously this being sent to exile, or 
rather to slavery: and, tor the love of God and the good of 
‘'ouls, he preferred a lile of captivity among the Christians to 
hie in the Colleges and Residences, where the pulpit and ti\e 
confessional l>ring mure lustre. Giving him this order, Father 
Provincial wish(‘d es]) 0 (nally to give ."ome consolation to Father 
.Manoel da Fons(*ca, who lias been a prisoner over there f(*r 
more than 26 years. On account of his advanced age, hi- 
inlirmities, and the want of a confessor, he urgently entreated the 
iavour of coming over to die in the midst of his dearly beloved 
i'athers and Brothers; for he well knew’ that the King uoiild 
i:ivv him leave, and that the Christians, seeing him at the end 
cf his care<‘T. would not oppose his going. 

“Idiis request appeared quite legitimate, as it came trom 
so fervent a Religious, one who has so well deserved of the 
C ompany, and has so much suffered in that long and painful 
captivity. Father Denis Antunes left, to remain in his place 
and take charge of the numerous Christians, who, like the 
children of Israel in the captivity of Egypt, are not all of them 

^ Our Liftt ot Vortuguese Jesuit Altssionartes in Bengal and Banna, 
rit. p. 23, sayw of iiirn under 1044 * from Lisbon . robust , a^oti 40 ; 22 of 
Society, after studying Philosophy, taught Grammar I year; studied 
J'beology 2 years; employed 11 years in the work of conversion , is now 
in the Mission of Pegu. Not in Franco. 
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together in one place, but live scattered here and there 
throughout the kingdom. 

“Father Antunes* voyage to Pegu came very opportunely. 
When Father Manoel da Fonseca heard of it, he thought an 
angel had been sent him from heaven for the consolation of the 
Christians and his own. He wrote to the Father Provincial in 
these terms : — 

“ ‘The words fail me to acknowledge the very great charity 
you have had towards me and the Christians by .sending ns 
Father Denis Antunes. But, as I cannot find the words, I kis«< 
your feet in union with all the Christians, who are inexpressibly 
happy at the Father’s arrival.’ 

“ The intention in sending this Father .Antunes to Pegu 
v\as, we said, to deliver Father Manoel da Fonseca and alhnv him 
to come here [Cochin], as he had asked But such was hi.s 
spirit of zeal, such the perfection of his virtue and of his lovt* 
for the Christians, that he refused to be set at libert\ so long 
as they should remain captive. 

“ Accordingly he wrote ; — 

“‘1 thank Your Reverence with all my heart for the 
permission you have given me to return by this ship. Put 
I have not the heart to leave alone the Father who, four days 
ago, arrived to keep me ( ompanv, and has become a captivo 
for God’s sake and mine. It is not becoming that I should 
leave, and thus give a bad example to my Brethren, who so 
generously offer themselves to sufferings and exile for thcglor v 
of God and the salvation of souls. Besides, what made me 
especially wish to getaways from here was not the desire of ('scap- 
ing from sufferings, hoAvever great and heavy, but rather* m\ 
desolation at finding myself without a confessor for 30 years 
Well, now that I have one, now that God has sent me ont* 
through Your Reverence, 1 declare it is here that 1 wish to 
labour till death.’ 

“ This is truly a letter worthy of a genuine son of the 
Company, and it affords not a little matter for confusion to 
those who pass their life in the Colleges, and who, solely not to 
lose their comfort, show repugnance or, at least, little eagerm's.s 
for the exile and privations of painful Missions. With remark- 
able piety did he make in Father Antunes’ hands his profession of 
the four vows, which 26 years ago Rome allowed him to make, 
but for which all these many years no favourable occasion had 
offered itself.^ 

“ At once after his arrival, Father Denis Antunes began to do 
great things for the service of God. As he is young, vigorous, 

1 Our List, op.cit., shows that the catalogues raoution Father <la 
Fonseca in 1627, 1628, 1634, as a professed of the four vows; but the 
only thing the Superiors at Cochin can do is to ring the changes on the 
number of years he has b€>en in captivity. 
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and full of fervour, he started travelling to the different parts 
of the kingdom where the Christians are dispersed, confessing, 
baptising, and consoling by his instructions and preachings 
for the secular priest who had been there some time as 
Vicar da Vara had died before having been able to visit those 
countries or (wen to say Mass there. ^ This Mission had become 
a regular thicket, and the Christians savages, or little les^ 
Almost all the children were unbaptised. Thanks to the 
Father, they were baj)tised, and the rest instructed in the 
things of Cod, 

“The u]3keep of the two Fathers is not secured by any 
fixed revenue ; thc}^ are not in receipt of any salary, but depend 
entirely on the alms given them by the Christians, especially 
at ihe rice harvest. When any one dies, he takes care, without 
being asked or in any way reminded of it. to leave alms foi 
the main! enaiice of the Fathers. Moreover, the Christians give 
them white cloth {foilc) to make shirts with, or black cloth for 
their soutanes, oil for tlie Church, and wax for the altar, so that 
nothing is wanting to them ; they have even some surplus, not 
a small favour from Cod, Who thus wushes to make us feel 
with our finger liow nothing fails him w'ho forsakes everything 
for His sake : Jiihil hahentes c( omnia po.^sidentes, as the 
Apostle says. And J do not speak of the abundance of graces 
with which He constantly floods their souls.” 


Annnal Leftcr of 

“ Pegu . — Tliere are in the kingdom of J^egu and Ava ^evi ii 
or eight Churches of our Company, where the usual ministra- 
tions are performed among the Christians, who are kept 
there in cajitivity since the capture of Siriam j c March 28, 1013], 
their descendants, their slaves, and some new' converts. The 
sufTerings endured by two of our Fathers bailie description 
One of them, however, has had the time to get accustomed to 
them. More than 30 years ago, he was taken with the 
Christians, and all that time he has lived in captivity, full of 
joy and consolation. The other went to join him five or six 
vears ago. 

“ If in our Colleges of Europe there are found Fathers 
and Brothers of our Company, tvho, full of fervour, desire in 


1 Thi!^ iFtone of tiie many .surprises we meat amid the darkness of that 
early period of onr Burmese history. How did tliat Vicar da Vara^ a sort 
of dean, come tliere ? His position would show^ that there were other 
secular clergy. He must have kept mostly to the sea board. Syriam had 
probably resumed some of its commerce with Europeans, and a new 
settlement of Portuguese Christians and other foreigners would have 
sprung up This Vicar da Vara would have been sent by the Bishop of 
Mylapore or the administrator of the Mylapore Diocese. 
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imitation of St. Paul to live crucified to the world, there is no 
need for them to go and seek the cross in Japan or in China. 
Let them come merely to this Province of Cochin, where they 
will find a perpetual cross in the exile and slavery of Pegu, 
rhere, life is spent in the midst of countless venomous snakes, 
and tigers so bold that they are not afraid to enter the houses 
and seize the inmates. And, failing the company of wild beasts, 
they may be sure to have that of men more dangerous than 
^e^])ent^ and crueller than tigers, men who are accustomed to 
acknowledge the good done them by persecuting, or giving 
false witness against their benefactors. 

Tf this prospect does not tempt those noble and gene- 
rous hearts, there is, near Pegu, the kingdom of Bengala, 
which is inhabited by a white race, the noblest of the East, 
that of the Mogols. The climate there is delicious. There are 
not wanting there pagans to convert, or even Christian .'din- 
ners worse than pagans. There too they will find all the 
tortures of the Japanese, sharp arrows, acerated daggers, etc, 

‘ If they think this Mission too old, our dear Brethren in 
Europe will find, not far from there, Boiitan, the daughter of 
Bengala, a.s it is called, because it i.s by way of Bengala that 
I discovered the two gates by winch one penetrates into that 
high mountainous region. There a vast field lies oikmi for 
preaching to an intelligent race of white people, who much re- 
semble the Poles in their features and carriage.* 

^ Father Simon de Figueiredo, who signed the letter of if>43. had 
been many years in Bengal. Our Liat^ op. at., shows him in Bengal ir» 
ihlO, ’20, ’27, '28. ’32, When he mention,', the acoruted daggers of 

Bengal, he speak.-) from personal experienee. In The (>atholic Herald of 
India, Calcntta, 1909, pp. 804-05. I published a document, translated by 
Father L. Besse, S.J., on the foundation of the Jesuit Mission of Patna 
(1620) Father Fjgueirodo accompanied from Flugli the Superioi oi the 
Mission, and, w'hen the latter withdrew, he was left in t;harge. Th»‘ 
Annual Letter of Cochin for 1021 tells a tragic story of how I'’ather de 
Figueiredo was attacked by an infuriated young Muhammadan noble, 
a zealot for his roligioTi, roceiced wounds and w'as about to be killed 
outright w'^hen the a-ssassin’s hand was seized. His catechist Gon(,>.alo 
iiad been killed, and Amador, the Bengali door-keeper, had received eight 
wounds. The murderer was executed, trampled on by an elephant. Cf 
the whole passage translated in my Jesuit Annual Letters from Qua and 
fJochinm The Examiner, Bombay, 1912, pp. 117-U9. 

It w^as evidently during his stay at Patna that Father de Figueiredo 
heard ot the two Dwaras (Duars) or gates leading to Tibet. One of the 
roads was through KhatmSndu, doubtless; the other, probably the one 
tiirougii Kuch Bihar, which the Jesuits of Cochin eventually followed 
between 1626 and 1632, while the Jesuits of the Goa Province had pen©’ 
trated into Tibet vid Srinagar (GarhwSl). Another gate to Tibet wouhl 
have been by the Jolep La Pass, through the present Darjeeling District. 
But I do not know that our Missionaries, even the Capuchins of Patna, 
a century later, ever followed that road 

1 think there are earlier texts in which the Jesuits compare the 
Tibetans to the Poles. * Buttan ’ was a very loose term ; it applied to the 
whole Him&layan region, from what we now call Bhutan to Simla, and 
did not exclude Tibet. 
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"Finally, if they feel no attraction for this 
because very high mountains covered with snow are to be 
ascended, they can obtain in this Province of Cochin the 
Mission called of Madura, which extends over several kingdom^, 
and where the Company has three kinds of labourers, wearintj; 
different habits, the better to win souls to God.'* 


Extract from the A}mual of 1644} 

Christianity of Pegu, 

‘ From the j)ort of Mailapur, or city of San Thoni<\ an 
eight days’ navigation to the east, bending somewhat to the 
north, brings you to the port of Siriam, the chief town of tin* 
kingdom of Pegu The King of Ava, having waged war 
against the King of IVgu, conquered the whole kingdom, cap- 
tured the fortress vvhi<'h was in the port of Siriam, carried 
away with him into his kingdom of Ava a great numbei ot 
Portuguese and of native (.Miristians. and ordered that in tiie 
kingdom oi IVgu the fields siiould not be sown bir the >pa(e 
of .seven years. This onler was carried out Having reached 
the town of Av\i, which gives its name loathe kingdom, the 
King scattered all the Christians, \Giites and natives, through- 
cue his dominions, for fear of them. Pri>oncrs with them \^(U’e 
one of oiii Fathers and a secular ])riest. This priest haviiiLi 
ilied, the Father remained alone with all the work to hi" 
eharge 

“ Fnnn Siriam. a seaport the chief town (jf Pegu, w tuaice 
the Christ ian.s were carried away, to -Ava there an‘ I7n 
leagues The journe\ can be performed bv land, or by walm 
on r. river called (binga, an arm of the Ganges F(»r the 
space of 3b yi’-ars there were in that Mission not more than 
three Churches But. five years ago, a Father, who went to 
stay with the Father already there built five more, tlie l>etter 
to cultivate the Christians. Thest* contribute to some extent 

5 We add this extniot from A nhort account of thf Missions >oidrr 
ttie charge of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus of the Malabar Froeine( 
in the East Indies, written to the Most Reverend the Father General ni 
the Society in the year 1044 (Trichinopoly , 1909), pp 32, 3.3 Trnns 
lator : the Rev, Fr. L. Bosse, S.d. — Author of the account : Fr. Andrew 
Lopest, 8.J. 

2 This aecular priest might be the Vicar da Vara meiitioneil in tfic 
Annual of 1640 as having died ; hut from what wo hoar of him , lie could 
hardly have been present at the capture of Siriam in 1613. 

8 The maps of Arakan and Burma were still very defective in 1644 ; 
nay, till more than a century later. The river of Cosmin (Bassein, 
Burma), *.e., the Irawaddy, becomes the Karnaphuli of Chittagong m 
several maps of the time, even till Father Guy Tachard, S.J (17111. V 
collection of these early maps used to be seen along the walls ot the 
Traperial Library, Calcutta. 

* Fr. Denis An tunes. Of. A.D. 1640. 
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to the upkeep of their Churches and to the support of the 
Father, and they are asking him for more Churches. The 
Fathers there are held in high esteem both by Christians and 
Gentiles. But among the latter very few ask for baptism ; 
the cause of it may be the want of Fathers residing habitually 
in the Churches around which the pagans themselves dwell. 

“ The area which these two Fathers have to travel over, 
for the administration of the Christians is ^ibout 70 leagues 
Both reside in Ava, and visit the Christians in turn. The 
Churches they have in their charge are scattered as follows : — 
“ \tAra, the patron is Our Lad}" of Hope, and with g(/od 
reason, because they hope to have many conver.sions in that 
kingdom, the chief town of which is Ava, the headquarters (»f 
the present king ; 150 Christians within a space of one league*. 

To the south of Ava, is Nahaca, a distance of 30 leagues : 
Patron : St. John the Baptist ; 300 Christians living all together 
“ Seven leagues to the north of Nabaca is Latora ; Patron 
the Assumption of Our Lady; 400 Christians all together. 
They have a House of Mercy {Misericordia) and a Procurator 
( proveedor). 

*• From Latora to the north, 50 leagues distant from Ava, 
is Tababayam;^ Patron: Our Lady of the Rosary: 400 Christ- 
ians in a district of two leagues. 

“ From Tabayam, 20 leagues to tlie east i.s Macliobo ; 
Patron : the Holy Cross ; 70 Christians together. 

“ From Machobo, 4 leagues further to the east, is Allrnn : 
Patron: Our Lady of Guadelupe; 60 Christians together. 

“ From Alam, 4 leagues further to the east , is Sikirn ; 
l^atron: Our Lady of Amparo or Succour; 20(i Christians in a 
district of 2 leagues. 

From Sikim, 5 leagues to the south, is Singueui ; Patron 
St. Francis Xavier; 50 Christians together. 

“ From Singuem to Ava, the distance is 20 leagues. 
‘‘Total of the Christians of that Mission, 1,730, although 
the Father writes just now from there that they exceed 2,000. ' 


The Annuals of the next years are missing, or they do not 
mention the Fathers of Pegu. VVe read in Father E. de 
Guilhermy, S.J., Mmologe du Portugal, Vol. I, p. 370, that 
Father Manoel da Fonseca was restored to liberty after 38 
years of captivity, therefore about 1651 or 1652. Accord- 
ing to Franco, he had come to India in 1599,‘^ and the 


i Sic, for Tabayam (?), two lines lower. 

- Our List, op. ciu, p. 17, n. 3, says: One Emmanuel da Fonsooa 
came to India in 1699, not yet a priest (Franco) ; ‘ humanista,* writes 
da Camara Manoel. The age of our hero is given in 1013 as 35, with 
is years of Society; in 1048, as 08, with 61 years of Society. In 
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l alalo^ues show he was 72 years old in 1652. He died at Goa, 
I do iK^t know in what year 

Father Manoel da Fonseca is still mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of 1652. Father Denis Antunes* name is found for the 
last time in that of 1648. 

Finally, we read in the Catalogue of 1655: “In Pegu, 
Father Simon Rodrigues.*’ He had been there since 1652, no 
doubt to take the place of Fathers da Fonseca and Antunes.^ 


Fatlier P(‘ter Espagnac was in Siam about 1702, Taken 
prifeonei’ at Siriam with some other Frenchmen, he was conduct- 
ed into the interior of the country, a four days’ journey from 
A\n. and died there of misery at the end of one year.^ 


(Htn c){d Father L. F(/<sc )ioi( ^.) 


We find still in Father Fernao de (Jiueyroz some very curious 
iniormation about Fathers da Fonseca and Antimes, as also 
about a Franciscan, who had come from ]^)rtugal with the 
intention of going to Japan. Instead, he was sent to Pegu. 
Passing through C\)ehin in 1<>42, he consulted the famous 
Hrotiier T'edro de Ihusto, S J , who foretold him that he would 
come back inglonously, ingloriously, ingloriously.” 

‘ Father Fiey Francisco das Chagas w-ent to Pegu, and 
was at Ava, the Court of th(‘ King, in the company of our 
Religious, (‘Specially Fatlier Manoel da Fonseca, who, having 
been made a pri.soner at Siriam and having lived 38 years in 
that kingdom, was allowed by the King, wdio kept him captive 
with those who had survived the siege, to return here to Goa, 
where he ended his life, full of days and mcrit>. He told me 
tiiat Father Frey Francisco, in his zeal for the faith, wanted 
to set fire to a varela, or chief pagoda, of the King's, and he 

1062, wotilil hav<^ been some 72 years old. In w'e find 72. 

ihid.y p. 24, under 1052: “65 j'ears of Soc^ioty ; already 39 years of 
captivity in tlie kiuj^dorn of Ava; twice appointed Provincial of this 
Province {of tV>chin), hut the choice did not take effect, because of his 
absence." 

1 Our List, op cit., p. 24, mentions him still (as in Pegu?) in 1659. 
“ Fr. Simon Rodrigues . from Batalha, in the diocese of beiria {Lirienttis ) , 
good health . aged 47 ; 23 years of societj' ; has been working many years 
lor the con\ ersion of Pegu.” Not in Franco. 

* S' Can more details bo obtained about him ? Sir A. J. Phayre s 
Hisiorp of Burma, London, 1883, which is mostly based on the native 
chronicles, and Bishop BigandePs Ouilim oj the Catholic Burmese 
Mission (1720- 1887), Rangoon, 1887, are both detective for the period 
here considered. Neither speaks of this incident. 
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was in great danger of losing his life, being able to escape only 
through the good offices of our Keligious. The King was 
satisfied with his leaving the country, which he did with Father 
Denis Antunes.’^’ 

We may conclude that the return of Father Antunes took 
place in 1648 or 1641). and that, as Father Manoel Simon 
Rodrigues is mentioned in Pegu in 1652, when Father Manoei 
da Fonseca’s name drops out of the Cochin Catalogues, Fathei* 
da Fonseca withdrew in 1652. He went to Goa and died there, 
as Father de Queyroz tells us. 

It is surprising that the Annual Letters we have quoted 
make no allusion to the visit of this Franciscan. Neither 
did we hear in them of the visit of au Augustinian to Ava in 
1685. ‘‘In 1634, when the galley of Don Antonio Sotomayor 
was set on fire in an engagement with the Dutch fleet, Patht‘r 
Fray Agustin de Jesus displayed hia great charity on behalf of 
the soldiers, who escaped in a small vessel to the port of 
Caranganon [CraiiganoreJ, near (Whin. In 1685, during his 
voyage with Diego Leite Pereyra, he endured great hardships , 
but, no soonei had he reached the harbour [of vSiriam] than he 
followed the bank of a river up to the kingdom of Aim | .A\ :i J, 
the Court of the King of Braimi [ Burma], where he found 
many Portuguese in slavery, and more than four thousand 
Christians, all of Avhom had been taken prisoners at the tortre^'< 
of Syriam, 25 years ))efore.“ He administered to them the 
Sacrament, of which they had been deprived all that time, and 
saved others trom the blindness of tlieir idolatry.”"^ 

The portion in Father Lopez’ Annual Letter of 1(>44 was 
republished by me in The Voice, Rangoon. H)i4 (Supplement 
for June, pp. 17-19) and my appeal to the Missionaries of 
Upper Burma for the identification of our Ava Churche> in 
1644 did not remain unheeded. 

The Very Rev. Father E. Luce (Hid., p. 20) identitied at 
once Nabaca with Nabeck or Nabet, Myiiima 1\0., Saga in g 
District; Catholic jiopulation : 310; with out-stations ; 710. 

Tabayam, he thought, w'as the place designated by Bishop 
Bigandet as Tabaring; Maehobo was probably Sehwebo, and 
Alam was Ahlong; Singiiern was probably Singu or Nat>Siugu 
Father J. Faure follow^ed np the investigation [ibid.. 


1 (J£. for the fuller passage Fernao de Queyroz, 8.J., Histona da cida 
do Ven. IrmUo Pedro de Basto^ Lisboa, M. Deslandes, 1689, pp. 206-208, 
or ray translation in The Voice, Rangoon, .Tune 1914 (Supplt.), p}>. 14-16. 

^ It was only 22 years before, if this visit was in 1686. 

Cf. Fray Jose'i Sicardo, O. S. Aug., Chrutmtidad del Japan, Ch. Ill, 
pp. 17-37 (Madrid, Francisco Safiz, 1696). If the .lesuits forget to raen- 
tion the Augustinians, here is an Augustinian forgetting the Jesuits. The 
Friar did not long remain in Ava: soon after he is found visiting the 
Bengal Missions as Vicar General : ne.xt he goes to the court of the Great 
Mogul. 
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July, 1914, pp. 224-225, reproduced again under August, 1914. 
p. 255). ‘‘The so-called village of Latora cannot be any other 
than the present Chaung-Oo. Chaung-Oo is, as a matter oi 
fact, distant by seven Burmese leagues north of Nabeck. Tht‘ 
patronal feast is still the Assumption of Mary. One must 
know that Chaung-Oo is an agglomeration of 10 villages (folloic'^ 
a word in Burmese characters) and that the village inhabited 
by the first Christians was, through contempt, called the village 
of slaves, 2 .e., (follows a Burmese word), which Italian Mission- 
aries would write indifferently Sabaukroa or Saboroad S mu'^t 



have been taken for L, and b for /. and thus Saboroa became' 
Latora, which has no similitude whatoxer to any Burme*«e ex- 
pression.” 

Father Faure returned to the discussion (ibid,. Dctoher. 
1914, pp. 322-323) with a map and the following intcre>tim: 
notes: “I hold for certain the identification of the following 
localities: Nabe(*k, Chauiig-U (Latora), Tabarin, Motsobo. and 
Halin. The first three are beyond <| nest ion. Likewise. 
Motsobo is surely the present Sehwebo, known under thai 
name before Alaungpara. When the latter made it his capital 

' Our Missionaries were Portuguese. 1 find, indeed, tlie twospellmgb 
Sabau-kroa and Sabau-roa in Father Luiiii Gallo’s work, to be quoted 
presently. 
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he called it Yataiia-thengo, or else Yan-Gyi-Aung, in memory 
of his victory over the Talains. Schwebo seems to have been 
the poetical name for Motsobo, as Schvve Va and Schvve-Man are 
the poetical names for Ava and Mandalay respectively. Later, 
the poetical name of Schwebo became the common one. Halin, 
on the North-East of Schwebo, is the Alam of Father Lopez’ 
letter. Italian Missionaries made light of aspirations, and that 
is why Alam is written without an aspirate h. There is in that 
locality a tradition that, in former days, kalas dwelt among 
them, and they were very tail, at least six feet high. There 
remain 8ikim and Singuem, about which I have no information 
at all, nor do 1 know any place of tliat name They are located 
on the map according to the orientation and distance given in 
the letter referred to. I cannot say on what bank of the 
Irawaddy the}^ were situated, neither can 1 vouch for their 
existence. 

“ Another observation. The Christian villages enumerated 
by Father Lopez are not mentioned at random, but cited in 
the order of the Missionary’s visitation tour. Thus the Mission- 
ary would start from Ava, and thence by boat to Nabeck, and 
by cart to Chaung-U (Latora). Then, returning to Ava. he 
would start afresh for the villages of the north, sailing down 
the Irawaddy to go up the Mu to the lieiglit of Tabarin. 
thence by land to Motsobo, Halin, Sikim, .Singuem, and there- 
from back again to Ava.”^ 

It is interesting to note how little the Burma Missionaries 
of the 18th century have to say about the circumstances in 
which the earliest Christian settlements of Ava originated 
Father Luigi Gallo, of the Congregation of the Oblates of the 
Virgin Mar}^ in his Staria del Crist lamshno nelV Impero 
Barmano, 3 vols., Milano, 1862,® knows of St. Francis Xavier’s 
designs on Pegu (letter of January 20, 1548), of Antonio 
Ferreira de Braganya’s commanding 1000 Portuguese in the 
service of the King of Burma (1556). of Mendez Pinto’s ad- 
ventures in Pegu, of the Franciscan Peter Bonfer’s stay in 
Cosmin (Bassein),^ of the Capuchin Father Ephrera de Nevers’ 
intended visit to Pegu (1642), of the violent death of Messrs. 


1 I have no recollection that the subject was further discussed. 

^ X have to thank Fr. H. Colli of Bozwada for the gift of these 
three volumes, a souvenir of my short stay at his residence in January 
1921. 

8 We publisXied a pretty long account of him in The Voice (Rangoon), 
February Supplt., 1914, pp. 7-9. A, Polanco, S.J., Chronicon Soc. Jesu 
(in Monum. histor. Madrid, Vol. V (1897), p. 723, clearly refers to 

the French Cordelier, Peter Bonfer, though without giving his name. 
Under the jear 1665 we read : “ And from the city of S. Thom6 another 
religious of St. Francis left for the kingdoms of Pegu and Syara, which are 
also near to the Sinae, to see whether he might reap there some fruit for 
Christ.” This information must have been given by Fr. Cypriano, S.J., 
then at S. Thom<^ (Mylapore) : for we know from du Jarric that Peter 
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(ienoucl. a Swiss, and Joret, a Burgundian (1603) / but of the 
capture of Siriain in 16J3 and the consequent captivity in 
Ava of several thousands of Christians he docs not appear 
ever to have heard. 

Not till more than 100 years later, when the connection 
lx tw{‘en the Society of Jesus and Burma had long ceased, do 
the [)Iace*nanics of Father Lope// letter of 1644 again turn up 
under Father Luigi Gallo’s pen When they are again men- 
tioned, it seems clear that there is qnestion of old Christian 
(establishments. We exi)ect, therefore, that soon after 1722, 
when the Barnabites came to Burma, the C’hristians of Ava 
\vcr(‘ again provided with pastors. How the ga]) between 
l()r)2 and 1722 was tided over by the Ava Christians we know 
not 

Sab<ui-kroa or 8abau-roa i.s mentioned as e\angelized by 
Fathe!’ Sehastiano Donat i and Father Pio (hdlizia, both of 
whom vver(‘ hnried there {11. 20,22), The former died there 
on January 20, 17(31. aged 31, the latter died at Monla on 
February 11. 1763, but was transferred for burial, at his 
to Sahau-roa (JI 25) 

.Monla (on the l(*ft bank of the Mu), which may perhaps 
represent one of Father da Fonseca's (‘hristian villages, was 
evangelized in 1765 by Father Giovanni iMaria Percoto, the 
future Bishop (11 48) fn 1766 he wrote from Nabeck 


Honfar mot (’ypnano at Mylupuro. Honfer left Pegu in 1557, according 
du Jarric {Ihsf. ii< v t hf>spi> . . . II. (1608). Pk. II, cli 23, p. 612 sqq ), 

There ar<>, however, traces of earlier (,’hristians, even in pre- Portu- 
guese times, which have since come under my notice. 

'Diuk we read in tVio travels of Hieronimo di Santo Stefuno that, 
when his comrade Hieronitno Adorno died in the city ot Pegu in 1406, he 
buried him “ in a ruined (Jliurch frequented by none.’' (Cf. Yule, Cathaify 
1 p. n n 1, quoting Major’s India in the Ftficenth Centnr}t>) We Bhoul<l 
think tliat Hieron. di S. Stefano buried his friend in a ruined Christian 
churcii, not in a ruined pagoda. Revolutions wore so common in 
Hiirma, the North fought so often against the South tliat, if Christian-^ 
had congregated at Pegu and built a Church, it may have prov^ed ot 
short duration. We have but to judge by what happened to our Churches 
at Pegu in the 17th and I8th centuries. The ruined church of 1496 
may have been one built by the Armeniaii.s or Aramoans (Syrians), 
c^olomes of whom were settled at that time on the Coromandel (’oast 
(Paleacate), in Malabar, in Siam, at Malaca (?). and in Java(?). The 
ruined church at Pegu in 1496 may have been built a century or more 
earlier by tlie Dominicans. Cf. Fr. Andr6-Marie [Meynard], 
l)o7rhl}ncainef< de /' Extrone Orient y Bauchu, Pans, 1865, t. 1»PP' 52 53. 
claiming for the Dominicans of pre-Portuguese times (on what authority ? ) 
missions not only in India, but in Siam, Cambodia, Cochinchina, and 
even Japan. 

^ A reference to the death of two French Missionaries who had come 
from Siam is found in Griftini’s Della Vita di MonsKjnor Percoto, (hillici 
f Udine. 1781], p. 80, col. I. A copy of this life, a(‘iiuiroil by the Goethals 
Indian Library, Calcutta, in 1025, l>ears the c.r-/i7x*f.v of Sir R. C, Temple, 
and of Mgr. J. Balma, O.B M.V., Bishop of PtoUmiais and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Ava and Pegu, with the date 1853. 
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that he had 13 villages of *Christians at great distances from 
one another (II. 52). On November 3, 1769, he; wrote again 
that he had visited Ava, Nabeck and Sabau*roa This visit 
was followed by another to Monla (II. 68-71). 

One of the villages near Monla, with a large number t)f 
Christians and a Church dedicated to the Divine Saviour was 
Kedana, a few miles west of Monla (II. 84). We hear also 
of a Christian of Riva, or of the Kiandega of Redana, who 
^\rote a letter to the Supreme Pontiff (11. 85). 

At a later date, Sabau-roa was under P’ather Filiberto lie 
(died at Rangoon, 18th June, 1786), and Nabeek under Father 
Ambrogio Miconi (left for Italy, 1781) 

In 1781, there were Christians in Ava at the following 
places ; Nabeek, Sabau-roa, Monla, Redana, Kianda-roa, Elet- 
to-roa, Kiun-do, Padoen, Lepanghi (111. 41). 

As late as 1833 we hear of the Church of vSt, John the 
Baptist at Nabeck (111. 32) ; but we seek m vain for Sikim and 
Singuem. 

Moccobu (Father Lopez’ Machobo ?) was a royal city which 
was abandoned in 1766 (11. 22). 

The capture of Siriam in It) 13 wa> a well-known fact 
Sir Arthur 3. Phayre has the story in its bare outlines, through 
Faria y Sousa, in his History of Burma. piD 124-1 27, and Bishop 
Bigandet, who refers to it in his Outline of the History of tfo 
Catholic Burmese Misnon, pp. 6-7, has some ])ages admirable 
for sagacity on the European origin of the earliest Christ- 
ians in Upper Burma (pp. 3-11). How the venerable old 
man would have v\elcomed for his history the materials now 
for the first time made public ! 

One point greatly puzzled the Bishop, and it puzzles 
ns too. It would ‘seem that the Babylonian captivity 
of the Portuguese of Siriam in 1613 was not the tir.st one 
on record. Bishop Bigandet, during his pastoral tour in 1861, 
questioned the oldest and best informed men of the Christian 
villages in Ava In all these villages he found a tradition. 
All gave the year 999 of the Burmese era as the epoch when 
their ancestors had come to Ava. Some of the ablest had 
been kept at Ava to teach the Burmese what thej’ knew of 
the military profession, or had been entrusted wdth the 
management of the guns : the others had been removed to 
villages of the distant provinces of iShaaybo (Schw ebo), Tabar- 
ing and Ahlong (our Alam), between the rivers Mu and 
Khyjndouin (pp. 3, 7). Now, why should they have giv'en the 
year 999 of the Burmese era for the date of the event ? The 
year 999 would correspond to A.J). 1580. As there is a differ- 
ence of 32 years between the year 999 of the Burmese era and 
1613, Bishop Bigandet tried to account for it by supposing 
that the year 1580 might indicate the beginning of de Britto s 
appearing in those parts. The suggestion, unlikely in itself 
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is unsatisfactory. Siriam of the Portuguese did not f)c*gin 
before 1599, and till then de Britto wa^ in Arakan There 
may have been earlier deportations: yet, as none (quailed 
the wholesale one of 1613, the date 999 remains a puzzle. 

There is no doubt, ho ever, that the advent of lar^e 
numbers of Portuguese into Burma was much older. Already 
in 1545 do we hear of considerable numbers of them moving 
about in the service now of one king, then ot another. The 
numbers are startling, though not incredible. 

The chief witness is FernSo Mendez Pinto, whose veracity 
on the ev^ents in Burma between 1545 and 1552 can hardly be 
doubted. He shows too intimate a knowledge of the history. 
Ljcoi»raphy. customs, and language of the country, and must 
have been present, as be asserts, at much of what he relates. 
Hi- chronology niay at limes be at variance with that of 
th^ nativf^ historians, but this ought not to astonish us when 
\\c leriect that he wrote from memory long after the lapse 
Mt 21 }oviY> of a most eventful and romantic career in the 
Ka>t. Nor are the native historians alwa\s to lie trusted 
implicitly for their chronology. 

Now Pinto speaks in 1545 of 700 Portuguese in the service 
of th(' ‘Brama’, then besieging Martaban, and thcie were .^ome 
ntlieiN fighting on tlie side of the King of Martaban (Tf. 

] and Adrevtures oj F. Mendez Ftnio, London, Fisher 

rnwinJSOl, H. (ogaiFs translation, pp 291,305,313.) Among 
t)c‘ 3r),tH)0 foreigners of 12 different nationedituv in the 
lUaina''^ army there were Portuguese, Venetians. Grcek'^, Janis- 
saries, Jews. Armenians. Abys.sinians, Arakauese, etc. {p 302). 
Fiv(' hundrtal Portugue.'^e were killed in the attack on Fhome, 
ab<*ut Ma\ 1545: another 62, htdore the Brama reaclud 
\va »>n 0(‘tober 13, 1445 (pp. 321,328). And \ct,iiot 
after, we are told that ainuiig the liattalions ot foreignei> 
m the SCI vice of the King ol Pegu there were 1.090 Poitiigue^e 
ip. 366) We hear again of 280 l\)ituguese killed in the battle 
before Pt‘gu between the army of the Brama and that of the 
Xemindoo on November 16, 1548 (p. 423), and of another 
<S3 killed by the Xemm d(»' Satan, after he had killed the King 
d Pegu (p. 427). Burma > according to Pinto, w'as the most 
attractive country of the East for European adventurer^ like 
liimstdf. 

Some forty years later, thanks to a letter from a Domi- 
nican Friar, we get a glimpse of the doings of the P(.>rtuguese 
in Pegu. 

\P. 2J0J “ A briefe relation of the great magnificence of 
rich traffike of the kingdome of Pegu beyond the East India, 
written by Frey Peter of Lisbon, to his cousin Frey Diego of 
Lisbon, from Cochin. 

I received your letters in the harbour of Damaori b\ a 
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caravell of advise that came from Malacca, which brought 
shot, powder, and other provision for the furnishing of fouie 
gallies and a great gall ion, which are now in building, to 
keepe our coast for feare of great store of men of w^arre, being 
Moores, which trouble us vcr\^ sore At that instant when I 
received your letters 1 was new'ly come from the kingdoim* 
of Pegu, where 1 had remained one yeere and an halfe, and 
from thence I departed to the city of Cochin in October 1587. 
The newes which 1 eaii certifie you of concerning these ccuint- 
roys are : That this King of Pegu is the mightiest king of men 
and tlu' richest that is in these parts of the world ’ for hr 
bringeth into the field at any time, when he hath wanes with 
other princes, above a million of fighting men . howdadt they he 
very leane and small people, and are brought unto the field 
without good onier. He is lord of the Elephants, and ot all 
the golde and silver mines, and of all the pennies \P '2i1\ and 
precious stones: so that ho hath the greatest store of treasuje 
that ever w^as heard of in these parts The coimtre\ peopl<- 
call him The God of trueth and justice. 1 had great conference 
with thif^ king and with the head captaine of the Portugal, 
which is one of th^' couutrey. They dotnauded of me main' 
questions as touching the law and faitli of Jesus-Christ, and a-, 
touching the Ten Commandements. And the king gave his 
consent that our Order .should build a Chureh in liis count rev, 
which was halfe builded, but our perverse and malicious 
Portugals ])lucked it downe againe : for wheras it is a eountrov 
wherein our nation game very much by their eommoditie.s. 
they fearing that by the building of this Church tliere would 
bo greater resort thither, and so their trade should be impaired, 
if tlieir great gains should bt* know-en unto others then those 
which found this couutrey on first, therefore they were so 
unwilling that the building of this Chureli should go lorvvard. 
Our Portugals which are heie in this realme are woorsc ]>eople 
than the Gimtiles. I preached divers times among those 
heathen peo])le ; but, being obstinate, they say that, as their 
fathers beleeved, so they w’ill beleeve : for if their fathers went 
to the devillso they will. Whereupon I returned backe againe 
to our monastery to certifie our father provincial! of the estate 
ot this new' found countrey. It i.s the best and richest countrev 
in all this East India; and it is thought to be richer than 
China. 

'' I am afraid that the warres wdiich Hi.« Majesty liath 
with England will be tho utter undoing and spoile of Spaine : 
for these countries likewise are almost spoiled with civill 
warres, w’hich the Moores have against the Gentiles : for the 
kings here are up in armes all the countrey over. Here is an 
Indian which is counted a prophet, which hath prophesied 
that there will be a Dragon arise in a strange countrey, which 
will do great hurt to Spaine. How it will fall out, onely God 
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know. And thus 1 re.st: from the monastery of (vochin 
the 28th of December 1589. 

‘Your good cousin and attused friend, 

‘ frier Peter of Lisbon.'*^ 

In 1609, Father Frey Francisco d’Annuncia^ilo, a Domini- 
can, went to the King of Taungu to negotiate friendly rola 
tions with »Siriam. “ Here he ransomed many sons and 
daughters of ancient Christians who had already become 
gentoos.”* 

Bisliop Bigandet considered that the (diristians of Uppei' 
Burma are descended chiefly : — 

(1) from the Portuguese and natives of Western India 
taken at Siriam in 1613. The native Christians taken at 
Siriam would have belonged rather to Pegu, according to nn- 

(2) from other foreigners of different nations who were 
added at different later periods, e y , several Dutch and French 
who were taken with the Englishman Thomas Samuel at 
the capture of Zirnmay : ® 

(3) from other captives, chiefly French and Dutch (wliy 
not also Portuguese 1), taken at Siriam in 1758 (pp. 11, 18) 

To these were added some Siamese Christians taken caj)- 
tive at Juthia in 1768 (p. 19). 

The marriages witli the women of the country, and th«- 
intcrmarrying of Burmese Christian converts with the mixed 
descemdants of the different strata of foreigners have not 
elhiced altogether the ])rimitive European cast of features 
have lost their family names, all of them; many have 
apostatized ; but their features still betray them. 

Tliey arc called kalas^ or Western foreigners, and, to 
distinguish them from the Muhammadans, foreigners also, 
they are given the additional name of Firingis, originally the 
name by which all the Franks or Europeans in India uen‘ 
designated The name knla is still given also to those of them 
that have apostatized, and the addition piei, ' lost’, ‘ spoiled 
is not a compliment. As for the new Burmese converts th(‘\ 

1 Hrincipall Nai'igafionH, Voyages and Traffiquen of th( Eiigh^'h 
Xaiion, by Richard Hakluyt, Vol. IV, London, J. M. Dont iV: 
{Everyman’s Library, edited by Ernest Rhys), pp. 24t»-241. 

About laOO, when the Jesuits considered they had boon Uri>i in the 
held as Missionaries in Pegu, the Dominicans contested the claim. The 
letter above would .show that in .some sense the Doinimcans were right • 
they do not appear however to have made any peniiaiient stay, or to have 
left behind monuments showing that they had taken pos.ses8ion. 

2 Cf. Fr. Luis de Cacegas' Terreira parte da Hist de S, Domifujos, 
op. cit., p. 352. 

^ Not in l7Hi, as Mr. Bigandet (op. eit., p. 9) has it, but about. 
It’dt). Cf. Sir A. J. Phayre, Hist, of Burmai p. 132, n. 1 ; and Anderson s 
English intercourse with Siam, TrUbner, 1890, pp. 49, 64, 02. The 
date 1616 is too early for ‘many’ French. 
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are likewise nicknamed kalaJ With barbarians religion and 
nationality were always synonymous. 

It would be interesting to know more about these kala 
communities of Ava. their traditions, their customs, physiog- 
nomy. language, and numbers. Least of all in Burma would 
one have suspected the existence of Christian communities, 
t he descendants of Europeans, relegated far into the interior 
and parked ofl from the coast more than three hundred years 
ai!o. 

* I suppose tlu.s tlie Hiiidiistani word Au/f/, Ulaelv. 



Articlk No. 5. 


A letter of Father Francisco Godinho, S.J., from 
Western Tibet. 

( Tad poranrj, A Ufjmi 16,1 026. ) 

Translated and edited by the H Hosteis, S.J. 

Tlu' lettcM* winch we publish hero both in French and in an 
Fnglish transhilion \^'as not utilised by the Rev. Wessels, 
S.J., in hi.s Early dean it Travtdiera in Central Asia (160:i~A721). 
The Habile, Martinus Xijhoff, 1924 

It is iV)uud in : Ad via certain,/ d'vnc plva ample descov- 
rerie dr Roiftrniv dei^atai, Auec quelques autrea particular itez/ 
noinhh'S de la caste dr (\tcihcina, ; A' de V ant iquitr de la Foy 
(lire- sficnnc dt(ns la Chine. Tiroes des Jettres des PP. de la 
( \)m])a- /gin*<* de lesvs, de I’ annee J026. / A Paris, ('he/. 
Sc‘bastien (liappelet. rue/. Saincl la(U|ues, an (liapeJet, 
M.DF.XXVl 1 1 . ' In 8\o : pp. 2S, all (*ounted. 

Tht‘ description of this edition is taken from 11. Cordier’.*^ 
BibliaiJteca Sinica. TV (1907-1908), col. 2900, where we find also 
that a copy of it (^.\ists in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, 
under the mark ofin. In the Paris edition of 1628. Father 
(lodinho s letter is at p[). 4- 11. 

The lat(‘ Father E. M. Riviere, S »f.. Corrections ei additions 
a la HibL de la (\ de Jisus, Snpph ment au de Backer-Sommer- 
roqet (Toni()us(\ 7 ]i\n^ Roiilbonne), fase. 2 (1912), eol. 240 
fase. 6 (1916), col, 481, knew of this edition, indicated its where- 
abouts and library mark in the Bibliotheque Nationale. and 
noted that the letter by ‘ Francois Godin,' of whom the trans- 
lator said that he was a Portuguese, was at pp. 4-11. Riviere 
made, howevin-, the mistake of placing the vldrev certain under 
Sommervogel's No. 1 of de xViidrada, insU'afl of undei liis No 4. 

Th(^ Paris edition of Advia certain was not unknown to Frs 
August(‘ and Alois de Backer, S.J., {Bibl. des (crivain^a de la. (\ 
dc ,y., 1 (isri6), p. 17) ; but their description of it is imperfecd. 

G. SoiniiHU’vogel refers to tw'o other editions of the 
letter : — 

1. AdvitS' certain d'rm idm ample desemwerie dv Royamne 
de Catai. A arc quelqucs autre^ pariiculariUz notables dt la Foy 
direst ivnne dans la dime. Tirees des lettresdes PP. ile la Com- 
pagnie de le.svs de 1' aunee 1626 Bourdeaux, 1628 ; in 8vo. 

Though Sommervogol does not refer to this edition for 
(Jodinho's letter, we should expect that his letter is contained 
therein, as the book appears to be a reprint of the Paris edition 
or vice-versa. 
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2. Ext rail des leftres addroisees ar R. (letaral de la ('oat- 
pagnio de Icsvs, contenanl ce qui passr dc pins vutnorabU 

dcpuis iust/ties a H)2f}, rs hides au grand ]\Iogor. ei pri- 

cipalemenf |,s/rl en Ethiopic. av Royavme de Tihcf (f n\ la (Ititu. 
Av Pont a-Movssoii. Par Fran^‘ois (Javriavlt M.I)(\XX\"I1L 
ill 8vo : ])]). 242 ; uitliout < Jaiinault'^ dedication to Mr de 
Lairveiz Ablie de 8aint(‘-Mane Alajeure. 

This contains (p. 200 sqq.) Kr. de AndradaV letter to the 
(JeneraL evidently the Annual Letter oi Aug 15 U)2() wlnc-h 
(Jodinho alludes to in his letlt*r of Aug 10. 1()2() : it contains 
also (Jodinho's letter at ]). 282, as shown h\* P Soininervogel 
111.1521. 

We should expect that, as de Andrada’s Annual Letter ol 
1020 and (lodinho's letter weu* both wi’itten at Tsaparang 
within a, day's interval of (*aeh other, they reached Europe sini 
ultaneously. and that, therefore (jlodinho’s lettcT should Ik* 
found in piint together with de Andrada's in (‘ditions otlu r than 
French. Such, however, dot^s not appear to be* tlu^ case. Th<‘ 
Spanish edition of 1027, and the Italian edition of Home. 
Lorbelletti. ir>28, both of which 1 have se<‘n. an* without 
(iodinho’sletter : as for the Portuguese editions of dc Andrada'> 
letter, thonMlid not ('xist, known to bibliograpliers, any <‘<»inpl(‘tc 
text till Sr. E. M. Esteves Pereira s (> descobrhncnto dn Tlbd. 
(him bra, 1021. Fr. Franco's Imagew da cirhide (1717), and Fr 
Manoel da Veiga's Relarani geral . . . Lisboa, H>2S, are both ver\ 
incomplete. Estexes Ihreira published the ^^)rtugues<‘ t(‘\t of 
do Andrada's Annual Lettiu* of August 15, lt>2(), from rotogiafibs. 
It is strange that no complete Portuguese text should ha\<‘ b(‘cn 
}mblished in I (>27. 

There ar(‘ two ditficulties to be sidtled about Father 
(lodinho : his nationality, and the length of his sta\ in Tilud. 

Sommorvogcl (III, col. 1521) calls him Francois Lodin. and 
gives the following particulars about him • P»oin at Abms in 
1588; enttM’(*d the Society on Nov. 29, IbOO; taught plnlo- 
sophy ; was ayiplied to preaching and h‘ft for Thibet. Accord 
ing to a note ('ommunicated to me, he seems to have hdt the 
Society and to hav(‘ died in Savoy in )(>33.'’ 

C Wo.sseJ.s. op. c?7., p 72 u. 2. writes. *• Fran(*is (iodinlio 
was born at Evora (Portugal) in 1595, entered the Novitiate in 
Iblfi, and sailcKl for India in 1(>19. Owing to illdiealth. he 
remained only one year in Tibet, and after tw'o years sjient at 
Agra he definitively returned to the mission -district of (ioa, 
where he was (Ml gaged at Daman, Dili. (Joa and Bassein. Hc‘ 
died at (;loa, January 80, 1002. Sommervogel (III. 1521) eon- 
fuses this missionary with a certain Francis (h)diri of Moris 
(Belgium), who never was in Tibet." 

Franco's list of tfesuit Missionaries wdio left Lisbon for the 
East betw’een 1541 and 1728 {Synopsis Annalium Provinciae 
PortugaUiae , Augustae-Vindelicorum k> Grsecii, M.D(X'. 
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XXVI) gives, hideed, a ■ Franeiseu'^ (iodinbc), Liisitanus ' as 
having left liisbon for tho Fast in 1919 lie ^\as ia)t \ei a 
priest and a]>}>ears to have h(H*n, as Ki. (\ Wess(‘]ls eonehided. 
our Tibetan Missionary. The portions sinit nu* from the Advis 
certain of Paris, I92(S, do not eontain the ndlection alludf^d to 
by Fr. Riviere, viz tlie statcnnent by the translator tluit 
Francois ' Clodigny ‘ was a Portiiguesr . however, ' (hKligm ’s ' 
letter of Aug. Ifi, 1929. sp(*aks of Giige as bigger tlian oui' 
IV)rtngal. '' 

To dt‘terniin(‘ his nationality and stay in Tibet further. 1 
fiave <\vamined a niimb(*r of Je.sujt MS. let ters from 'J’ibet and 
M(>gor (I924'-2H), of wh’ch I liav(‘ rotographs in my ]>ossessu)n 
a laborious [>ipe(‘ of woik, but which inadi* im* jot down at the 
>ame time w'hat(^\er moxement'. of tin* Mogor and Tib(‘t person- 
nel I couM (liscovc'i* In ItUtt 1 trieil to make u]) similari\ for 
the gaps in tlie Jesuit Catalogues .Mogor for 192t 41 bv con- 
sulting soiiu' ol tlie letters in m\ collection for 19Jl-!>7. Cf 
d. and Proc. A,S B. N.S , sol. Vi (1910). p]). 521 522. 

The n^siilt of mv examination tins time may p' 0 \(‘ useful 
to (»t luM’s than myscjf 

1 From an account In Fr. (h>nvah> de Sousa {Brlf Mas 
Add!. MBS.. 9S55, foil. 49r-5Jy'). 

Fr. (ionvalo d<‘ Sousa left <h.'*a for Mogor with Fr. Andr<‘ 
Roves, the ni'w Su|)crior of the Mogoi- Mission on Febr. 15 
1920 

2. LettiM* ol Fi Fiancis< o Corsi to Fr Virgilio Ce])ano 
(Samblnir. Sept 17 1921 ) 

t *orsi left Rome for India 27 \ears b(*forean<l has been luairly 
25 \(‘ars in tlu' Mogm’ Mission. \fter more than R) viaivs a^ the 
King, s Coui't and m his suit ' 1 h‘ enjoxs sinci^ lt)24 the quiet of 
Samhhar. as (4ia]>lam tt> .Miizi ZiT-l Qaniin Fr. Antonio dt* 
.Vndrada is tie' Superii<r of tlie Mogoi* Mission. 

2. li(‘tlt‘r of \ntomo de Andiada to the Pro\ iiieial of 
tloa, from Tsa]Kirang (Western Tibet ). Sept. 10, U>25. (‘uciosed 
in an Annual l^idtei from tioa ilated Febr. 20. 192t>. 

The Annual Letter stales that. afU*r lii.s return to Agra from 
his first expedition to Tibet, de Andrada had a}J]ilied to(L>a for 
hel[)('i's. Ho had been tohl that Missionaries would be si'nt 
him ; but. as they (ould not reaeli him in tinu^ for the expedition 
planned for 1925, lie wa.s askeil to take with him Fr. (h>nvalo de 
Sousa, wdio wa.s on the spoF 

de Audrada's letUu' begins thus : * Father (kmvallo dt‘ 

Souza has to his aceouut to give to your lleverenee ^ a fuller 
report about this jouniex of ours and our arri\al in Tibet, and 
therefore I do not do so at lengtii. We left Agra for this 
country by tlie shortest route existing, so that, having .start e(l 
from Agra on t he 17th of June.- we entered this first i‘itv of 

1 The rrevincial of Goa. - 1(32.*). 
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Tibet, ^ on the 28th of August,^ the feast of St. Augustine.'’ 
Further: ‘*1 expect to send still this year to Your Reverence 
sundry news from here. . . . i those who will come 1 shall 

send an itinerary I shmi write to Y'our Reverence still this 

year whatw ill be settled on this point.’^ Until Ours come, I am 
alone \\’ith two little boys whom 1 took from here to Agra and 
brought back w ith me tliis time. They are i om])any enough for 
me ; for 1 am not without the company of the Holy Angels, as 1 
trust in the divine goodness.’’ 

This solemn way of speaking clearly shows that on Sept. 
10, 1025, de Andrada was alone. What had become of Fr. de 
vSousa * Had be gone back almost immediately after liis arrival 
at Tsaparang Had he to give to the Provincial a full re])ort in 
writing from some place like Agra, or orally at (loa i As for 
Brother Manoel Manpics, de Andrada's companion on tlu' journey 
to and from Tibet in 1624, there is not in this letter nor in any 
other the slightest allusion to a journey by him to Tibet in 
1625. He had barely escaped death during a serious illness 
contracted on the iourney in 1624 Moreo\'er, de Andrada'.'^ 
letter from Tsaparang, Aug. 15, 1626, says : We, tw^o Fathers 
left Agra in the beginning of Jun<j. 1625.” 

4. Letter of Fr. Joseph de Castro to Fr. J(.)ise])h Bando, s.j., 
Turin (Kabul, Aug. 24, 1626). 

This year three Fathers and a Brother went to Tibet, ‘‘ a 
distance of a month’s journey from Agra.’’ 

5, Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the Assistant (?). Rome 
(Dinduana, * terra do governo do Mirza,’ Oct. 15, 1626). 

The Fathers w ho went to Tibet had brought for Mirza Zii-l 
Qarnin’s chape) candlesticks, a silver cross, a chasuble, etc.; also 
a cLalice of ma,ssive gold with precious stones, wdiich with the 
Avork had cost at (Joa H,750 xerafins, equal to little less than 
Rs. 4,000 of Mogor money. On Oet. 12 [1626], on leaving for 
the Court, the Mirza had given the chalice to Fr. (brsi, Th(‘ 
names of the Fathers who went to Tibet, their number the time 
when they met (V)r8i and the Mirza ari' left out ; in fact, we are 
not sure that tl)ey visited Corsi. Dinduana is not in the Atlas 
and Index of the Imperial Gazetteer, nor in Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas. 


1 Tsttparang, tiu? capital of (tugc. I62r». 

•’* The way to l)e followetl. The King of Tsaparang wanted the new 
Fatliors who were expected to como by another route than that twice 
followed, 111 1624 and Itrio, by do Andrada, t.c., the Srinagar (Garhwal)—- 
Badrinath— Maria J ‘ass— Tsaparang road ; his own men would go ioilahftn- 
glr’s torritovy through the lands of a iioighhouring Kftja with whom he was 
making arrangements, and would bring the Fathers up all the way on 
horseback. This (corresponded perhaps to the present Simla-Poo-Shipki 
route. Another road from Agra, longer than the one by the Mana Pass, 
but easier, would have taken the Fathers through Almora. We should 
then hear of Lake Mansarowar and Mount Kailas, which is not the case, 
though we are told they crossed Kumaun. 
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6. Letter of Kr. Antonio de Andrada to the (h^neral 
(Tsaparang, Aug. 15, 1626).^ 

“* fn this letter I intend giving to Vour PaUirnity a biicf 
relation of this Mission of Thibet, which live of us, of the C'oni- 
pany , have entered.” The date of the arrival of the ne\v-(3omers 
and tlioir names cannot be fixed from this letter ; but it follows 
from our No. 3 that, as four had gone up in 1020, Fr. (ronvaJo 
de Sousa had come down, in 1025. 

7. Letter of Fr. Francisco Clodinho (Tsaparang, Aug. lO. 
h)20). i.e , the letter published belo\^. 

The journey to Tsaparang had taken eight months Not a 
uord about the starting-point, or the names of hi.s companions 
'Fhe addressee was probably the Provincial of (lOa, who did not 
re{[uire any information on these points, and vho may have been 
informed by other letters, not known to us now. about the date 
of the arrival of the party in Tibet. 

Fr. (\ Wessels, op c//., pp. 71-72. gives the names ol the 
lU'w-comers as : Frs. Jodo de Oliveira, Alano dos Anjos. and 
Francisco (iodinho. W e shall find that this is coirecd. Tlu* 
Brother with them wa<< Manoel Martpitss. as we learn from lat(‘r 
letters (No.s. 1 1, 13). 

S. A joint letter of Frs. Antonio de Andrada, docl(» <le 
Oliveira, and Alano dos Aiijos'*^ (Tibet. Aug. 29. 1627). 

There were thrc^e members of the Society in Tibet ; tlu' yea?’ 
before, they had written to the General, annouiicing that they 
had sent- from Tsay)arang 6.000 cruzados given them by the 
King of Tsaparang.' This sum was to be forward(*d to Europe 
and investeHl there, for a yTermanent endowment of tl\e Tibet 
Mission, 

We conclude from this letter that Fr. Francisco (iodiulu> 
and Bro. Manoel Manpies had left. 

9. Letter of Fr. Antonio de Andrada to the General (Tdad. 
Sept. 2. 1627). 

They were three of the Society at Tsaparang in 1627. At 
(liristmas lt>26 they wi^re four Fathers, but one of them [)re- 
sently left foi* Hindustan. One of the Fathers had been very ill. 
and on the point of death, de Andrada's two companion'- bad 
been wdth him for ‘‘ not more than a year." 

We gather from this letter that Brother Marques had k'ft 
before Christmas, that Fr. (fodinhohad left after Christmas, and 
that it was apparently lu^ who had been so very ill. The 
wonder is that a man, who had just recov^ered from illnes>. wn.N 


1 Fr. (/. Wessols, op. lia-i been sniiieu li.il uufoiiunatc' \\itli t)' * 

date of this letter. He writes: Auji, 16, 1626 (p. 74 ii. 4. 5; p 7(J u. 2) : 
Aug. 14, 1626 (p. 92) ; Aug. 16. 1726 (p. 71 1) ; Ang 16, 1626 (p. 71 n. 

2). It should be .^ug. 15. 1626. 

2 His real name w as Aloiii de la BauchCre. 

This letter to the General is not in my eollection 4)f rotograph-- 
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allowed to cross the mountains in the very heart of winter, ft 
follows too, that de Oliveira and dos Anjos, de Aiidrada's com- 
panions in 1027. as shown at last by our Nos. 10, 11, i;i. had 
aiTived in 1026. 

10. Letter of Fr. Antonio de Andrada to the Oeneral (Goa, 
Dec. 20, 1631), covering th<? nexl three to be cjuoted. 

de Andrada introduces the three letters (Nos. 11-13) by 
slating that, when they wrote, Frs. Joao de Oliveira and AJano 
dos Anjos had been a year and a half in the Mission, and that 
l"r. Antonio Pendra luid newly arrived. 

At the end of the three enclosures we l»ave the signatures 
of : Fr. Antonio de Andrada, the Provincial, and of his con.suL 
tors : Frs. Antonio Mendez. Alvaro Tavares. ,loam de Valasco, 
and !>’' P“^ [Domingos Pereira j.’ 

11. Letter of Fr. Alano dos Anjos to the Provincial of 
(;oa (Tibet. Nov. 10, 1627). 

Ho had been about a year and a half in the Mission. Th<^ 
Brother had gone to Agra only to take down the gold .sent b\' 
the King of Tsaparang for th<‘ endow nu'ut of the Mission. 
Speaking of presents given to the King sinei* th(' time of hi^ 
arrival in Tibet . he says : 

“ And first, immediately on our arrival. th(' sangalc'^ which 
we offered him was a pair of cspingardas''^ which he had a.sked 
for ; after that . the same year, on Easter-da^ whic*h wavS the 
day when he laid the hrst stone of the Church and hon.s(^ the 
Fatlier.*^^ wishing to acknowledge what he was doing for us. 
invited him with the Queen, and the Prince, and other pcopli^, 
and he came, show ing the great affection he has for tin* Fathers, 
the fact being that he never goe.s outsid(»‘ except to his 
Brother’s.^ And so, while he w^as in our house, the following 
articles were offered Jiim, to wit: a Heliquary of gilt copper 
sent to our Father Superior by our Reverend Father General ; 
a four-barrelled pistol (de quatre canos). madi- in Sal.sette^ and 
worth ten an Ambre piela. which 1 went to buy with Bro. 
Marques before we ('am(^ (value : 10 xarahns). and a Malavar 
tra{‘ado,^^ sent by Fr. Andre Palmeiro, then Visitor And them^ 
are the pieces w hich 1 saw^ given from the time 1 have been here ; 
and they may amount to some 40 or 60 xarafins.*’ whereas the 
King had given Hs. 8,000, not counting the house for the Fathers 


1 A ‘ Fat-lier ■ John Valasco, « Castilian, came to India in IGJ I ; a 
Domingos F^eioira, a Portugnesf. came to India in 15113 ; anothei’ of the 
name, also n Portugneao, in Ihll (neither a priest yet) ; “ Father ’’ Alvaro 
Tavares came to India in I6J10. Cf. BVaiico's list, whore Antonio Mendez 
doef' not appear. 

2 Present. 2 a kind of matchlock. ^ April 12, 1626. 

do Andrada, no doubt ; the Superior. 

The King's only son, 14 years old. ^ 'fo eat. 

^ The Abbot of Toling, ^ Xorafins. 

Piyala (Pers.) ; cup. Ter^ado ^ a short broad sword. 
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and tlie (jhurch, both of which ho luid built at lii.s expense, and 
oth(‘r hel}) daily bestowed on them. 

Wo gather tlien from this letter tluit P»ro. Maiioel Marques 
had c.onKi up in 1626 an»l thai Ins party was at Tsaparang soni(‘ 
tinu^ before April 12. which is ver\ surprising, as it was not the 
usual time for crossing th(‘ F»U)untains 

12. L(‘tter of Fi*. Antt*nio JVreira to tin* Pro\iiieiai of Goa. 
rrihet|, Nov. 12. 1627 

He liad not been in tlie Mission a> long as his (‘ompanioiis ; 
on his arnAal ])n*sents worth Hs. 20 luid be^en given to the 
King. 

15. Letter of f^r. doao de Oliveira totin' Provincial ()f (roa 
(Tsaparang. Nov. Hi. 1627). 

Fi. Frcviu'isco ( Jodinlio had w ritt(*n to de Andrada that by 
ord<‘r of the Ihovnieial he had informed him (the IVovincial) ol 
the |)i()s|)eets (»f the Mission. On the occasimi of the ariival of 
Bro. Manoel Mai(pu*s and Fr .Antonio Pereira, sonn‘ small pre- 
sents had been given to the King, the Queen, and tlu' Prince. 
The Brother liad taktai down to Hindustan Bs S.(KM) worth oi 
jiearls {aljolrr), gold and wool, given f)\ the Baja for tlie endow - 
m(‘nt of the Mi'^sion. 

From a letter of Fr tiodinhowa' learned that tliey also 
blamed Fi' Antonio di' Xndrada by saying that, alter w riting 
th(‘ Annual L(‘ttei which he sent yondt'i to (ioa last yeai’.^ he 
mado another on tiu' sl\ . watinmt our knowing about it. because 
w'e w ivite it , and now I think Your Bevenaiee will still find in 
<h)a some one who knows the writing of Fi . Franeiseo (iodinho 
and mme, as it was w<' who wrote it/ and if Your Beverenet' 
should cati'h hold ol llus lie, as I ainsure \ou will wa' should 
all (‘st(‘(un it a lavour that Youi Bevereiaa* give the satisfaction 
winch this matt(‘r and the re'^t retpiire. I do not know for 
what purpose Fr Supeiior should have taken the trouble of 
writing two lettcns.' He adds that, as he ends his letter, Fr 
.Mano dos Anjos has received the news that lu* is ealle<l away 
to go ani lepo’t to the Provineial about the state of the 
Tibetan Mission. 

We shall eonu' back furthei to the question of the wTiters 
of th(‘ Annual Li'ttm’ of Hi26. 

14. Lidter of Fr Francisco Gorsi to the Proxineial of Goa 
( Ajmer, April 15. 1627). 

After writing his letter, Fr. Franeisio Leao had arrived, and 


-The mriisation was attorb »a»h>inKlt‘(t ; the MS. of tla' Annual 
Letter of Aug. In, 1021*, a ‘ L‘ via* or first copy, wa.H signed by <le 
Andrada. If fJodinho, de Andratla. and Olivtara had reineinl)ored this, 
would it not hav(* been suflieient to point this out, and to add that it was 
clearly enough (‘oinposed hy de Aiidrada, and that (lodinlio and ()li\ cira, 
as the writings showed, had been merely the coiiyists 
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he (C'orsi) had shown him his Jetter. The date of the letter 
follows this announcement. 

15 Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the (»eneral (Ajmer. 
Sept. 8, 1627). 

Fr. Francisco Learn is the new Superior of Mogor. 

16. Letter of Fr. Joseph de (-astro to the Assistant of 
Portugal, Rome (Kashmir, July 26, 1627). 

They had had a (.liristmas crib at Lahore,' after he had 
returned with Jahangir from Kabul (therefore, on Dec. 25. 
1626). Jahangir had given for it 1600 cruzados, llis ])aintei's 
had come to the C^hurch to copy the ornamentations of the 
lliurch, as an illustrated description of the crib and of the rest 
in the Church was desired for insertion in the royal (’hronieles 
Jahangir himself had come to the ('^hurch. walking from the 
palace to the ('Jhurch under a dais earned by live Euro])ean 
Catholics. The next Christmas they expecded to do better. 
The Provincial V as going to send Bro. Joseph Dias, an artist, 
and the new Superior had brought new instruments and players. 

“ Two months ago, there arrived liere Fr. Frarieiseo (lodi 
n ho, who returned from Tibet, Iwause be was ill tliere : \\(‘ 
are two now, more consoled in l)o?nino.*' 

Is it likely that, between December 25, 162() and the iniddh* 
of May 1627, (^odinho had come to Kashmir by Tsa])arang" 
Mana-Badrinalh-Agia- Lahore ^ Had he not gone 'straight to 
Kashmir from Tsaparang ? 

17. Letter of Fr. Joseph de (^astro to Fr. Claudio Sei)talio 
of Como tKa.shmlr, August 15, 1627). 

At (Christmas |1626j there Avere two Fathers at Lahore . Vv 
Joseph de Castro, and another in charge of the (’luireh. 

18. l,<etter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the Ceneral Agra 
May {sic) 1628. 

Corsi had been sent to Mogor in 1566, and had entered 
it in February 1600; in 1625 he was Superior of the Mog(H 
Mission a second time, his first teim as Superior liaxing fallen 
between that of Fr. Antonio Machado, who had died at Agra, 
and that of Fr. Andre Boves. 

19. Letter of Fr, Francisco C.Wsi to the Provincial of (b>a, 
relating events of the end of 1627 to June 13, 1628. 

Fr. Francisco Learn was at Lahore at the end of 1627 ; with 
Fr. Joseph de Castro he had come to Agra, where were Fi^. 
Matthew de Payva and Antonio Pereira. (The latter's sta\' in 
Tibet had therefore been of very short duration.) During the 
Holy Week of 1628, Corsi, de Castro, de Payva, Loam, and 
Pereira were at Agra : they were still there on May 21, and pro- 
bably too on June 13 ; at any rate, the first four Avere. 

20. Letter of Fr. Francisco Learn to the Pj-ovineial of (h)a 
(Agra, October 6, 1628). 

This letter, a copy in Fr. Francisco (>V>r.si‘s Avriting, is 
headed with a note by V'r, Corsi; stating that Fr. de Andrada, 
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the Superior of the Tibet Mission, who luid power thereunto, 
deposed PV. Francisco Leani from his superiorship, and that a 
similar order of deposition had come from the Provincial of (Joa. 
In his letter Vi\ Francisco Learn tries to exculpate himself. 

1’he reasons for the severe measui*e against Fr. Leant ar(‘ 
set out in No. 18. Fr. Loam had given much offence by mixing 
iiimself up in a lawsuit about property between Andie dt* 
Sousa, a Goa-born Portuguese, and husband of the widow of 
Pietro Oradenigo, who had died in Sind, ])resuinably at Tatta, and 
three Venetians : Bardanim [Bernardine| Maffei, the new 

King Shah JahanV physician, and a relative of the .lesuit 
historian PV. Peter Maffei . Jeronvmo Veroneo. the goldsmith, 
«md iuture architect of the Taj ; and Angelo (Iradenigo, 
merchant, musician, co(»k, and self-styled guii-fourider. the 
brother of Piidro Gradenigo Among those who had triial to 
bring abinit an amicable settlement was ^ Tfenrieo \'a])or/ a 
Dutcli Protestant, and a great friend of the Fathers. During 
tliese, difficult ie.s llie Mlrzfi \Nfls at Agra 

1 have no letters for 1629 and 1630, n. ither did Fr Weasels 
find any. It is, thf‘refore, all the more matter for regret that a 
\olume of MS. letters, formerly in the Archives of the Provincial 
of Goa, and ])resentcd by W Marsden to King’s College, should 
not now be forthcoming. Cf. my article on The MSS. 

and Indian Mission Bihliographij in Bulleiin of the School of 
Orirnial Studies. London Institution, Finsbury Circus. E C. 2, 
Vol. in. Pt. 1. 1923. p. 139. when' the contents of the volume 
<are dcsciihed thus , Letters written by Portuguese Mission- 
aries from Ajrnir, Agrah. etc . during the* years 1626 to 1668 : 
also from Antonio d’ Aiulrade, in Tibet, to the Mission in Cash- 
gar , witii an .Account of political and military transactions 
during the rtdgn of the Emperor Akbar, Small 4to.'‘ 

'Fhe Librarian of the School of Oriental Studies. Air. 0. 
Mur ray Browne, informed me on June 19, 1924, that this AIS. 
volume “does not appear in the British ATnsenm list which Dr. 
Ross cpioti's in our Bulletin. Vol. XL Ft. 3, ]>]> 516 seq., nor 
it ev(‘r received by us from King's College. Tire authorities 
there have veH-ently sent us word that they can find no more 
manuscripts, and it lias therefore to be assumed that (piite a 
mimher out of the whole collection have somehow or other been 
lost.” More probably, the MS. is not lost, but hiding It may 
liave tempted some former * reaeareh-workcu’.’ 

About the ^ Mission in Cashgar ' we have no other informa- 
tion but the bare mention in the description of tiie above MS. 
If do Andrada wrote to them from Tibet, he must have dmie so 
before 1630, as before that date, according to Fr. Wessids {op 
cit.y p. 75), he was recalled from Tibet t(» become Provincial. 
After that he became Ro(*tor of the (College, a second time, and 
died on March 19, 1634 The trend of events in Mogor and 
Tibet* as far as known to us till the end of 1628, is not of a 
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nature to iiicake us forestall a Mission in Kashgar (Turkestan). 
We can only guess how a Mission was sent or established there 
Perhaps an effort on Kashgar was nuwh^ by Jesuit Fathers in 
Persia. Hut were there any Je.suits yet in Persia before 1(534 

21. Letten* of Fr. Nuno Ooresma to the I*rovincial of Goa 
(Agra, December 14, 1()35). after hisieturn from Tsaparang with 
tiro. Manoel Marques, when the Tibet Mission was a first time 
abandoned. 

On arriving at Agi a on December 11,1 635, he had found in the* 
liouse of the Fathers only Fr. Alano dos Anjos. The Rector and 
Fr. Machado A\ere SO kos away, in the laskar or camp of Mirza 
Zii-1 Qarnin. Fi*. d<‘ Oliveira ^\as at Lahore, selling some 
houses which Shah Jahan hail ordered to return to the Fathers. 
H{* himself was going to leave for Damao. as soon as he had the 
])ermission of the Rector of the * College.' 

22. Letter of Fr. Afitonio Mendez to the ( ieneral (undated, 
but with the year ‘ 1636’ added by an archivist). 

Fr. (lonva-lo de Sousa had been appointed t-o ('ufi iria some 
15 or 16 year^ before, but had showii such repugnance to go 
then; that he had been sent to Mogor , aftei* some years there, 
he had returned, and the Provincial, Fr. Valentim ( -aivalho, 
going to make him a Superior, when he died a few days aftin* his 
return. 

Fr. Francisco Godinho had hdt the Mission dos (iahoes, 
and that of Tibet and Mogor “in the way winch was wTitten to 
Vour Paternitv and. though he lived with hitle satisfaction in 
the Colleges of the North. ‘ where he was since his coming, yet 
Fr. Provincial let him make his profession and marie him 
R(H;tor, as must have been written ; both the one anrl the other 
succeeded so little that he is in the stale in which the" same 
ITovincial ““])erha])s to his ebagrin — will write to Your 
Paternity.” 

The Provincial had acted ditfercntly with Fr. Alano dos 
Anjos, though he had not run aw'ay from Tibet like tlir* idhers. 
It w’as said that Fr. (joresma had sent him ba(*k from Tibet, to 
Mogor. “ Fr. Antonio -d’ Oliveira told me that Fr. Provincial 
much resented his coming and sent him the order of going back 
to the Mission w itli all haste. Fr. Provincial did not act with 
till' Portuguese Fathers as he did with that Frenchman.” 

This must s(;ttl( the question of Fr. Francisco (h)dinho’s 
nationality, since de Souza, Godinho, and dos Anjos are nu^n- 
tioned in succession. Fr. Antonio Mendez, an old man, one of 
the Provinciars(!onsultors in 1631, describes Godinho as a Portu- 
guese. Besides, as Godinho was alive in 1636. when Mendez 


J vSuch pla<‘ert Damao, Diu, (Jhaiil. Bandera, Salsotto iioar Bombay, 

etc. 

Probably, .Jotlo He Oliveira, w'lio had boon in Tibet. 



J!)25. 1 Vr. Francisco Godinho, SJ., IV . Tihei (W2i)). 

wiote. bo oaniiot ho ibo Franycas (iodiii \vh(> ‘ seejiis to hav<^ 

](‘ft tho Society aiul to have died in Savoy in 

Suniman'^inj^ oin* results, we ean reeonstruct tiie Catalogue* 
ot‘ tho Mogoi’ and Tihol Missions, at l(‘ast partia]l\ . thus * — 

At the deatli of Fr. Antonio Ma(;liado (on wliieh svo 
my Mtrzd Yjud Qarnrn in Mem. A.H.B , V'ol. A' ^ 11)10). p. l.‘10 
// i) Fr, Ftancisco Ce*rsi hoeoinos Supeuior a first time. 

—Add Fr. Andrew B()\es as Superior ol tho Moge»r 
.Mission, U» m\ list in J.A.HB.. Vol. VI (1910), p. 5H0 
Soinniorvogol was right in bringing linn to Mogoi* projier. 

Fr.( Jon«;ah) d(‘ Soii.^iti h^ft (doa for .Mogor e>n February 15,10^0, 
togothor with Vv. Audre* Bovos : h(‘ mu-'t ha\(* hetaiiu Mogor and 
Tihed from 1020 to th(‘ taid of 1025 ai least 

/6*2/. -Fr. Andie* Bove^ vva^> probahlx nIiII m Me>gof until 
Ft. Anteinie) do xAndrada came a^ Ndsitor anel Superior in 1021 
(e*l‘. lbi(J . p 5110). (h* Ca^t I'o. Corsi. and Alattheu de* Payva must 
iia\<' been m Mogeei in 1021-24. 

FIJI. — Foi t he* jicr^'Oiinol in MoiiO» m daiiuarx 1024 ct ibid. 
p 551 Oui' Lett(*r Ne> 2 >.h(n\s how (juie*kly the*!]* status wa^ 
meKjitie*d. Corsi \\(*nt to Sambhar and J de* (’a'-tro n'lilaced him 
111 lh(* King's suite*, Ceu’si wrote* fieun Simliliar em Se'ptenibe*!* 
IT 1024. 

(h) to 7'iL'fi and (*e)me* back tei Agra (Mare*!i 80— beginning 
e>i Xe>ve*mber, 1024) Fr Antonie) de* .Xudiada anel Bro. Manex*! 
Marines C^>r-«i was Vbco-Supe'rie»r elurmii elc Anelrada's 
abseMU'e*. 

/6'25. —In Moijor tho pe*rsoime‘l re*mam-- ajiparentlv much 
the* >am(‘ as in 1024 \ i/. - 

Fr. Matthew de* Pa\ \ a . 

Fr. de)se*ph eh* Ca'^tro. m tho King's .^uite* , 

Fr Francisce) ( 'eu'si, as Vie*e-Su])e'rie)r (piobably with tlm 
Mir/.a at Sambhar) . 

Bro Mane eel Mare pies. 

<h> to 7b7;r/ . Fr Antonie) ele x4n<lraela and Fr. Gom^ale) ele* 
Se)Usa , eleparture* : dum* 17, 1025 , arrival at Tsaparang . ^August 
2S, 1025. elo Se)usa ret urns the same yeai* (be*fe)r(* Se])tomber 1 0) . 
and is not hoarel c)f again in the Mogor lotte'rs (*\a.mined above* ; 
heiwever. the catalogue of the memb<*vs of the'. Sociedy of Jesus 
for 1627 ineutiems the Mogor Mis.sie)n us his plae*e* ol re*sidence; 
his name drops out eif the* catalogues in 1088 Cf VVesseds op 
nt.. p. 70 V. As he dit*d almost at once e)n re*achmg the Colle*ge'> 
of the Noith. he may iiave stayed in Mogor till 1081 or 1082. 

— In '1/of/or, tho persomud see*ms to haxe e*onipri'-ed 

only : — 

Fr. Francisco Coisi, as Viee-»Suj)erior. with the Mirzt at 
Dinduana (October 15, 1020) and at Sambhar (t): 

Fr. Josopli de Castro, in the King's .suite, at Kabul (August 
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24); at Lahore, on OhriRtinas day (1626) with another Father 
(perhaps. Fr. (jlonvalo de Sousa). 

There must have been another Fathen* at Agra : ])roba})ly, 
Fr. Matthew de Payva. 

In Tibet : at Tsa])arang, Fr. Antonio de Andrada wlio wi’ob* 
thence the Annual Letter of August 15, 1026. 

Go to Tibet, from (»oa or from the West Goast. passing 
apparently through the pla(‘e where was Fr. Corsi ; Frs. tJoao di‘ 
Oliveira, Francisco Ch)dinho. Alano dos Anjos. Th(‘y were 
joined by Bro. Manoel Manpies, probably at Agra, since tlieir 
journey lay through Kumaun. Tliey anived before* Faster, 
whicli in 1620 fell on April 12. Fr. Franciscc) (h)dinlm 
wrote on August 16, 1626. Bro. Maiques left Tsa])arang foi Agra 
before Christinas with Rs. 8,000 from the King .Aftei Chiist- 
inas. Fr. (iodinho left Tibet. 

16^7 , — In Motjor : Fr. Francisco (>>rsi at Ajmer whence* ht* 
wrote on April 2 and 8e])tember 8, 

Fr. Fran(*isco Learn, the lunv Siiperioi was at Ajmer on 
Api il l;l : at Lahore at Christmas. 

Fr. Joseph de Castro with the King in Kashmir w henc<* he 
wrote on July 26 and August 15 . at Lahoie at Christmas. 

Fr. Francisco Godinho, back from Tibet, was in Kashmir 
from about the middle of May, and was still tliere on July 2t> 

Bro. Joseph Dias was exjiected at l^ahon* for makiiui the 
Christmas crib. 

Fr. Matthew’ de Payva must have been at Agra. 

In Tibet : at Tsaparang, Frs. Antonio de Andrada JoAo de 
Oliveira and Alano dos Anjos. Letters of the first : August 26 and 
September 2 ; of the second. November 16 ; of t he third, Novem- 
ber 10. On Novembt'r 16, 1627, dos Anjos is called awa\ irom 
Tibet to the J^rovincial to give an account of the Mission. 

Go to Tibet : Bro. Manoel Marques aud Fr. Aiitouio Pereira. 
They arrived at Tsayiarang before November 12. lf>27. when 
Fr. Pereira w rote a letter 

— In Mogor : Fr. Francisco Learn (the Supeiior) and 
Fr. Joseph de Castro, who came from Lahore to Agra. At 
Agra they met 

Fr. Matthew d(* l^yva ; 

Fr. Anthony Pereira (ba(3k from Tibetl;* 

Fr. Francisco Corsi. who had apparently accompanied 
the Mirza to the ( -ourt, as the Agra tlarhar of Shah Jahau's in- 
thronisation, early in Febmaiy (cf. V. A. Smith's Oxjoi'd History 
of India, 1919, p. J92) must have nece.ssitated the Mirza's 
presence at Agra. All five w^ere at Agra for the Holy Week. 
The first was still th<*re on October 28, 1628, vvhen he wrote a 

^ It IS not likely that there were two of tiio name : one in Tiliet, anU 
one at Agra. Fr. Learn wm greatly displeased with Antonio Pereira of 
Agra. Had he romc away from Tibet without orders ? 
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lettei* ; l)y this time he had been deprived of his office of 
Superior. The 2nd, 3rd, and 5th. and apparently too the 
4t]i, were at Agra on June 13. when Fj-. Corsi wrote. 

In Tibet : Fr. Antonio de Andrada. witli — to all appear- 
ances — Fr. Joao de Oliveira and 15ro. Manoel Marques. Fr. 
.Alano dos Anjos must have gone to the Colleges of tlie Xorth or 
oven to Ooa in 1628. 

— See lettei No. 20 above Fr. Jose])h de Castro w as in 
.Mogoi* till his df‘ath (December 15. 1646); Fr. Francisco (!orsi 
died on August 1. 1635. 

To return to Fr. Francisco Codinho of 1626 We vsere 
told above (No. 13) that lie atid Fr. Joan do Oliveira wrote the 
Tibet Annual Letter of August 15, 1626. My rotographs of 
the original letter, a. ‘1“^ vja/ show three different writings: (A), 
tfuit of Fr Antonio de Andrada, whose writing, had enough 
when h(* w rote to his Piovineial at (ioa, might have given ri.se to 
a "miramuf in Home ; accordingly, he merely signed the letter, 
though its (‘omposition is, without any doubt, his; (B). the 
writing of another member of the Mission, which comparison 
with a letter of Novemher 16, 1627. shows to be Fr. Joao de 
Oliveira's: (C), the writing of a third member, which for want 
of similar signed specimens we could not have identified, but for 
Fr. Joao de Oliveira’s unexpected revelation. (C), who wrote by 
far the gn»ater part ot the long Annual Letter of 1626, his 
writing being in the usual superior style of Portuguese penman- 
ship. was Fr. FVancisco (Jodinho. This explains liow, as he 
wrote^ only one da\' after dating the Annual Letter of 162(> 
(August 15), most ot his rejections on Tihij in the letter pub- 
lislicd below coincide w Ith de Andrada'^ 

I nt‘ed add only that. (Jodinho’s letter of August 16, 1626, 
kindly copied for me by Mr. C. Petillon, was carefully collated 
bv M. ]‘ Abbe A, de Beedelievre (August 23. 1924). To both 
! bMidc! lien* my ver\ sincere thanks 

Text of the letter and translation. 

1 N, B , — I have divided the text into paragraphs, numbered 
tor easiei* rtJerence. [ 

Si^MMARV : L Date oj letter : Tsaj^iraiuj, Awjust It). Hl2i ) ; — 
2, Eight months spent on the way: general description of iJu 
journey ihrongh the snouts of Kumaun ; — ->*. Hochy summits ; rivers 
and marshes ; porters ; vegetation : the (lavga ; — 4. Ugly types in 
Kurnaun; low mentality ; vile eating ; — L Little Tibet recently 
hecomx Mtihammadan ; beliefs, supposed to he Christian, in Great 
Tibet; the Triune God. Angels. Heaven. Hdl ; — 6. Guqe greaUr 
than "'our Portugal ; the Sopo at war with China; Ladakh; 
Visang ; iht. ancient city of Cathay ; fruge and religiousness of its 
people; — 7. Lamas ; Ommani padme hum : de Andrada' s mean- 
ing for it ; the Annual Letter of August 16, JtLJt) ; Lama practices ; 
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their book sludieAl by the Fathers ; — 8, Eagerness for baptism; a 
mosque pulled down by the Abbot of T cling in t62o ; — U. The king 
luys the foundation stone of the Jesuit Church of Tsaparang. 
Easter. April 12. UI2tl ; the ceremony ; erecting crosses on hill- 
tops: one erected on August /•>, 1828: reverence for the cross a 
proof of the ancient religion of the country. 


1. [P. 4, 1. 71 Voicy ce 
que leclit P (jodip;ny (H) es(*rit 
de la v ille de Cbapa7‘angiia, 
size an (^aia'i on grand Thi- 
beth, en date du Hb d’Aoii.st 
lf)2e. 

2. La boiitf' diuine qui 
nous auoit inspire Ic dcissein dn 
voyage de Catai, autnMnent le 
grand Thibetli, nous y a con- 
(luitR heureusement. (’e n’a 
pas este sans faire beau coup 
de chernin : car nous auons 
mis huict mois en tiers en ce 
voyage, a cause qu' il nous a 
fallu passer tout long de V 
Plinpire du grand Mogor; an 
sorty duquel nous somim^s en- 
trez dans vii antre [lovaume 
(jui est vn pen plus ])etit, se 


1. \\\ 4, b 7 ]. This is 
what the said Father Godigny 
WTites about it from tl jo town 
of Ghaparangim^ situated in 
(Jatai or Great Thibeth. under 
date of the 16th of August 
1626. 

2. The divine goodness, 
wliich had inspired us tin* 
design of the journey to ('atai, 
otherwise called (ireat Thi- 
beth/- has led us to it happih . 
ft was not done without much 
travelling: for we spent eight 
full months on this journe\, 
as we had to cross the whoh^ 
Em|)irc of the Great Mogor : 
on issuing from which, vve en- 
tc?red another Kingdom, wliicli 
is a little sjnaller/* and is called 
Gornao * ^ hoAvever, wc had 


I Tsaparaug, the .uaueiit rapitul ot tJuge. \V(‘stcrn 'Tibet, on the 

Siitlo.). 

“ Nowheu' in lines do Amlniclo identifv <«i('atr Tibet, with 

<.‘athay. IFis Annual Letter oi August 15. says that (luge, Ladakh, 

Mariul, Rudok, IHsaiux, and two other kingdoms to the l^]a,st. of it, as »dso 
Sopo, form (Ireat. Tart ary. 

A gri’at deal smaller 

4 Kumaun now <*omprises the districts of Alinoia, Naini Tal, and 
(larhvval. If the pri‘seiit meaning of Ivumaun applied to thesi' same parts 
in 1625, we shouki conclude that the party of 1626 tollowod Uie same roiib* 
as do Andrada in 1624 and 1625. But there had boon question of another 
itinerary to he followed by the now party, as we have nIjowii above, and 
m 15H1 we find Fr. Antonio Monsorratc, S..L, applying tin' name or 
Kumaun Mountains to the snow-ea})]>od inountains sighted betweiMi 
Thanesar and Ambala. Moreover, if the travellers, had come by the 
BadrTiiBth -Maria Hoad, could they have spoken of the abseneo of idols on 
the way ? in 1624, de .Andrada wondered at the number f>f little shrinijs 
along that road. Neithei* does de Andrada allude in 1624 and 1625 to 
porters carrying travellers, or to marshes. The mention of the ‘Clanga ’ in 
1626 is not conclusive, as the name, which merely means ‘ river,' is often 
applied in a loose sense. From Agra, vid Delhi, the Simla Plills and 
Chini, the travellers would have found probably that easier road by which 
the horses of the Raja of Tsaparang might have brought tAiem u[) all the 
way. The very early arrival of the party of 1626 also militates in favour 
of anew road, hi 1624 and 1625, by the Mftna Pass, de Andrada. could 
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noinme ('omao • inais neat- 
inoiris nous auons on plus de 
peine a le trauers(^r, pounie (pi(‘ 
nous auons este contrains de 
voyager eoniinucllement sur de 
tres Jiautes rnontfignes, (pii 
semblcut que la Natur(» a ehoi 
sies pour (‘stre l(*s tresors de 
ses Neiges, tant elbvs y sont 
eiitassees ; ce (jui aelieue 
(I’ineommoder a rexlreinil/* 
les voyageiirs ( 'est one ees 
moneeaiix d(' Xf*ig(*s qiii afToi 
Idissent vos \eux <Sr vos pas. 
ne I P. 5| senil)U‘nt vous eshloii- 
\r ny vous faire ^lisser, qiP 
afin (|ue vous toinbiez dans (les 
(dTroyabk's j)reci])i(;(\s. (pii ])en- 
deni aux d('ux Hanes rle ees 
roebei’s. 

3 Nous auons doin' nuir- 
eh('‘, ou plustost grimpe et. 
roul('‘ par (les einies d(‘ Rochers 
qui ’entn'tieiuHuit. voyat 
lousiours de part & d'autie 
au foods d(‘s abysuH's de gran- 
d(is rivieres eM‘umant(‘s. qui 
font vn 1)1 uit d(‘ torrent ('litre 
Jes pierres & It^s Ciailloux. A- 
pres (pioy nous n’eusmes giuTCs 
ineilleur inaivbe des H('uu('s & 
longs rnarests qu’il nous fallut 
aussi pass(^r; Mais pourtanl 
Dieu a voulu (pie deux elioses 
alk‘g('ass(‘nt les peiiies de ees 
eheinins ; la proini(*re, e'esl 
(pi’il y a des ges du pays (pii 
vous portent (‘oinnu' les ra- 


nion*. trouble in crossing it 
because we were o})liged to 
make our way continually on 
v('ry high mountains, wliicli 
Nature seems to have chosen 
for the treasuries of her snows, 
so high are they piled up 
tlierc^ ; and what inconvenien- 
ce's travellers excc'edingly, is 
that these ]iea])s of snow . 
wdiich weaken your eyt^s and 
yoiii progress, seem | 5 ] to 

da///l(' you and to make you 
slip only to make you fall into 
awful ])reeipices yawning on 
both sides of tliose rocks. 


3. So tlnm, we walked, or 
rather* climbed and tumbled 
across continuous tops of 
Rocks our (^yes plunging all 
the time on both sides to the* 
bottom of tiro abyssc'S of big 
foaming riv('rs, which flow' 
between stones and on pebbles 
with the noise of a torrent. 
After that, w^e found it hardh 
easier to manage rivers and 
long marshes, which we had 
also to (*ross However, G(xl 
granted tliat two things should 
alleviate the hardships of those 
roads : the first is that there 
are people of the country who 
carry you. like the sledge - 


not r(‘ach Tsaparang Ucforc" the tMul »)f Augiist, us th(' Maiia Pass did 
not open before the) end of duly. On the other hand, no horses are men- 
tioned m 1026, and Fr. d(« CUistro says that three Fatlieis and a Brother had 
gone to 'Tibet, “ a distance of a month's journey from .Vgra.” In 162r>. 
do Andrada calls the Agra >13 adrmailcTsapa rang road the shortest exist- 
ing, l3esid(3S, what had been iinfoasible in 1024 and lt)25 may have lieiai 
relatively easy in 1620. if the Fathc*!*s ha<l at their <lisposal all the monn'^ 
which the Raja of 'Tsaparang could .set in motion. How is it. for mstanc(\ 
as we are told in a oo veering letter from (Soa (Fehruaiy 20, 1020), that 
between November 1024 and Jiiiw 17, 162A, the worst time tor iravollini^ 
in the Himalayas, the Raja of Tsaparang had ‘ fusilladed ’ Fr. de Andrada 
at Agra wdth requests for tiis return ? 
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masseurs des Alpes, a grand 
marche, & fort a I’aise ; L’au- 
tre, que d’aucunes de ces 
Montagnes sont reuestues dVn 
vergay fort agreable aux yeiix, 
& se tapissent de Tulipos & de 
diuerses fleurs, si tost que les 
ueiges s'eseoulent en quelque 
part. Tout le pays est entre- 
couppe de fleuues, de ruis- 
seaux, & de fontaines en fort 
grand nombre, dont les eaux 
sont non seulernent belles & 
claires, mais encore boniiOH & 
fort salubres. Le Roy de tous 
ces fleuues, est le Gauge, que 
les Xaturels a}>pellent Ganga, 
11 rase les pieds de ces mon- 
tagnes, auec tant [P. 6] de 
vitesse qu’il effraye les voya- 
geurs, principalement h cause 
que le feste des rochers ou est 
le chemin. n’a pas plus d'vn 
grand pam de largeur. Neant- 
ittoius comme l ay dit, on y 
passe, & ce sont les chemins 
ordinaires des gens du pays, 
qui leur sont plus agreables 
que les plaines des caiupagnes 
ou des prairies. 

4. Aussi diroit on a voir ces 
pauures Indiens, que ce sont 
des singes et des gueunuches, 
tant ils sont laids a voir. Et 
veritablement ie puis meshuy 
dire, depuis que i'ay quitte i’ 
Europe ou la Nature fait moins 
de fautes es visages, que i’ay 
veu des difformitez de toutes 
famous : mais les plus monstrue- 
uses faces, ce sont eelles de ce 
Royaume: & ce ne sont pas 
les boettes de Socrates qui 
enfcrmoient tant de belles et 
bonnes choses sous des arabes- 
(j[ues, & grimaces de Satyres; 


drivers of the Alps, fast 
and very conveniently ; the 
other, that some of those 
Mountains are clothed with 
verdure which is a great 
pleasure to the eyes, and that, 
as soon as the snow melts any- 
where, they get decked with 
Tulips and divers flowers. The 
whole country is intersected 
with rivers, brooks, and 
springs, in very great number, 
and their water is not only 
beautiful and clear, but also 
good and very wholesome. 
The King of all these rivers is 
the Ganges (Gange), which the 
Natives call (tanga. It sweeps 
past the foot of those moun- 
tains so I P. 6 ] rapidly that it 
frightens the travellers, oliieHy 
because the top of the rocks, 
where the road is. is not more 
than a good palm broad. 
However, as I have said, one 
goes along it, and they are the 
ordinary roads of the people of 
the country, who find them 
more agreeable than the level 
paths of plains and meadows. 

4. Now,* judging from 
the looks of those poor In- 
dians, one might think that 
they are monkeys and she- 
monkeys, so ugly are they. 
And truly 1 can now say that, 
after I left Europe, where 
Nature makes fewer mistakes 
with people's faces, I have seen 
difformities of all sorts; but 
the most monstrous faces are 
thosa of that Kingdom; and 
they are not the boxes of 
Socrates, which contained so 
many fine and good things 
under the arabesques and gri- 


i Am I right in translating umai by ‘ now ' ? 
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iiiais coinme es naos des char- 
buniiiers le dedans est encore 
plu.s noir ({ue le dehors, ces 
paunres aines qui habitent de.«: 
corps si mal faiets. sont des 
nionstres de vice ; elles ne res- 
pirent ({lie le v(nitre ; & toiite 
leur Divinite. est le Manger. 
Aussi cette nation est si inate- 
rielle & brutale qu’elle ne cog- 
noist point d'esprit superieur 
ny nVsl pas seuleinent cap- 
able de se forger des Idoles. 
It* ne serois pas creu si ie disoy 
ses ordnre.s, & i’ offeneeroy vos 
yeu\ [P. 7 1 de les depeindre. 
Kn vn mot, ils mangent les 
aniinaux tool ernds, deiioras 
le> boyanx & les intestins. 
({uoy ({ii'il y ait dedans; sans 
faire aiicune difference da bon 
uy du inauuais Tout ce que 
Dieii leur a laisse pour mar- 
(jue!* en cux de V humanite, & 
enipe-^eher ({u’on nt^ les prit 
piUir des (Uienous, c'cst qu’ils 
aymeni grandement les bom- 
nies. mesmement les voya- 
m‘urs & (^strangers, ear ils les 
acc'ueillent auec des tesmoig- 
nages de joyt* & de bien- veil- 
lance extraordinaire. 

5. Nous auons done passe 
ces eostes, de moutagues poin- 
lutis tout 1(‘ long du Comao, 
iusqii’an grand Tliibeth : car 
il y a vn autre Thibetli, qui s' 
appelle le petit, qui changea 
iraguerres Tidolatrie en la 


maces of Satyrs but, as with 
the bags of charcoal-burners 
the inside is still blacker than 
the outside, those poor souls, 
tenanting such ill-shapeii 
bodies, are monsters of vice ; 
they think only of the belly, 
and their only God is Eating, 
Moreover, that people is so 
material and animal-like that 
they do not know of a superior 
spirit*^ and are not even able 
to fashion for themselves 
TdoJs.*^ You would not believe 
me if I spoke of their filth, 
and I should offend your eye*'. 
[ R 7 J were I to depict it. In 
one word, they eat animals 
quite raw, devouring the guts 
and intestines, whatever their 
contents, without making any 
difference beti^een what is 
good and what is bad.^ The 
only thing God has left them 
to mark them as humans 
and to prevent one from tak- 
ing them for Monkeys, it? 
that they are very fond of 
men, even travellers and 
strangers : for the\ receive 
them with tokens of extreme 
joy and kindness.*' 

5. So then, w e passed along 
the sides of those steep moun- 
tains, all across Comao. up to 
Great Thibeth : for there is 
another Thibeth, called Little 
Thibeth,^ wdiich not long ago 
trucked its idolatry for the 


1 The face of So<? rates is here callocl a box, I uiiderslaud. “ His 
ugly phy.siognomy <?xcited the jests both of lus friends and eneinie&, wlio 
infoi'iu us that ho had a flat nose, thick lips, and prominent (^yes, like a 
Satyr or Silenus." (W. Smith, Classical Victiomry. llhh edn., 1880, 
{V, 173, Socrates). Godinho would have been clearer if he hail said : 
“ Their boxes (heads) are not like the one of Socrates ..." 

2 Exaggerated remark. 

Other exaggeration. Yet, Godinho had been in India from lOlP, 

^ This is more correct. 

This prov'es them to have been very human, indeed. 

^ BaltietSn, and other parts of KaslnnTr. 
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superstition de Mahomet, & 
tomba de fieure en chaud 
mal. Les peuples de ce grand 
Thibeth ne sont pas idolatres : 
car nous auons trouue qu'ils 
recognoissent TVnite & Tri- 
nity adorable du vray Dieu. ils 
s^auent qu'il y a t-rois Hierar- 
chies d’Esprits Angeliques. 
diuises en neuf cboeurs, selon 
les differences de leiirs excel- 
lences & dignitez, Qu’ il y a vn 
Enfer qui attend les mcvschans, 
& vn Paradis pour la recom- 
pense des bons. Mais parmy 
ces veritez, il s’est inesle tant 
de nuages d'erreur, que le 
voisinage des Payens leur a 
faiot prendre par contagion, 
[P. 8J qii'il faudrait les appeler 
Payens, si leur bon naturel & 
rare pieto ne les rendoit tres- 
dooiles a quitter tout le mal 
qu*ils ont puise dii geritilisine. 


6. Ce Royaume, d’ou ie 
vous escris celle-cy, est plus 
grand que nostre Portugal. 11 
tient ceste mesme Religion que 
ie viens de dire, comme font 
aussi beaucoup d’autres Roy- 
aumes, encore bien plus amples 
& opulens, qui confinent auec 
celuy-cy. Le nom du plus 
puissant & estendu est Sophos : 
car il tient depuis la Chine 
iusqu’en Moscouie, & fait 
maintenant teste a la Chine, 
demeslant par les armes 
diuers diflferens qii’ils ont en- 


superstition of Mahomet, and 
fell out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. The peoples of this 
Great Thibeth are not idol- 
aters : for we have found that 
they acknowledge the adorable 
Unity and Trinity of the true 
God : they know there aie 
three Hierarchies of Angelic* 
Spirits, divided into nine 
('Jhoirs, according to the differ- 
ences of their excellencies and 
dignities ; that there is a Hell 
which aw aits the wicked, and 
a Paradise for the reward of 
the good.^ But these truth-- 
have become mixed up with so 
many clouds of error, which 
through the neighbourhood of 
the Pagans has spread to tlH*m 
like a contagion. | P. S | that 
one should call them Pagans, 
were it not that their good di'^- 
positiou and rare piety renders 
them very docile to surrender 
all the evil they have drawn 
from heathenism. 

6. This kingdom, whence 1 
wj ite this letter, is bigger than 
our Portugal.^ It professes 
that same Religion which I 
have just said, as do also many 
other kingdoms, much bigger 
and more opulent still, w^hieh 
border on this one. The name 
of the most powerful and vast- 
est is Sophos : for it stretch- 
es from China up to Muscovy, 
and it is at present opj^osing 
China, settling by force of 
arms divers differences they 
have together,'^ If you want 


> The same reflections on these points of the Tibetan rreefl are it) 
de Andrada’s Annual Letter of August 15, 1620. 

2 A comparison not found in our earlier letters. 

3 In the Annual Letter of 1626, twice ‘ o Sopo ' “ que coufina por hr»a 

part© com a China, e por outra com Moscouia,” Once, “monarchadoM 
Sopos.” [Sopo and Chin a. 

* Tlie Annual Letter of 1626 does not refer to any wai* }>etween the 
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semble. Que si vous en vou- 
lez voir quelque peiut\ire assez 
auenante a la verite, regardez 
le dessus de la Tartarie vers le 
♦Septenirion dans vos ehartes 
de Cosmographic iiiiprinieeK en 
Europe, car elles out assez bien 
rencontre cn cocy. L’autre 
Royaume s’appelle Laduca ; 
le troisiesnie Vsaruj : aupres 
<lu(iiieJ est ceste fameuse & 
ancienne (>ite de CataY, le 
nom de laquelle on a doiine a 
tous ees Royaunies. le suis eu 
Vvn d’ieeux riomme Oque, 
les Naturels diuiuei sent esti- 
ni(*z par de^a les plus vitieux 
& corrompus de tons les deux 
Thibeths. & eejx?ndant ie puis 
dt'poser quo dc tous les ^ndiell^ 
dll Leuant, ie n'en ay point 
<-iicore pratique qui ayeiit taut 
de probite [ P. 9 j d’ esprit, ny 
d' inclination aux choses diui- 
nes & ekn'nelles. En vn niot, 
il est tout certain qu ils ne 
s(,'auent pas seulenient les noms 
de rimpuret('\ ny de ees autres 
<uioruiites (|ue la ruse & 
la malice out produites. 


to see of it a ratlier truthful 
picture, look at the upper por- 
tion of Tartary towards the 
North in your maps of ( losnio- 
graphy pj'inted in Euroyie for 
they are pretty uell correct in 
tlie matter. The othei* king- 
dom is called Laduca : ^ the 
third. Csanyr near which is 
that famous and ancient City 
of Catai. the name of uhieh 
lias been given to all the<e 
Kingdoms.’^ T am in one of 
these. called Oque^ the 
Natives of which are (ionsidev- 
ed to be beyond ^ the most 
vicious and most coiTU])ted of 
both Thibeths; \et I can as- 
sert that, of all the Indians ol 
the East. J have not met any 
having so mucli uprightiie-^s 
f P. 9 I of mind or so much in- 
clination for things divine and 
eternal. In one word, it 
quite certain that they do not 
even know the name.s for iin- 
puril \ , no!' for tho.se other 
enormities which cunning and 
mali(*e have pioduced.'' 


^ ‘Ladaca’ in the Annual Letter of PL’B: Ladakh. 

- U-T.'^ang, comprising Lassa. 

If v\(' had only this lett^^r 1o go hy, we might think that thi*. 
ancient city of (-athay was Las.sa ; hut the Annual Letter of U>2t) .show> 
there is question of n mysterious city. “ Whst they call Catayo i.s not a 
particular kingdom, but a great city, called Katay, the capital of a 
province very near to China, of which they say that the great Monan h of 
the Sopus is lord.” (Annual Letter of 1626). We do not 6nd the name of 
Lassa in de Andrada's letters of 1624-26, though * Vtsang' occurs .'several 
times. 

* A curious spelling for Ouge. The Annual Letter of 1626 has 
" Cogiid,’ which F M. Esteves Pereira ((> de^robrnnento do Tibet ^ 1921, 
p. 80) read ‘Coqu6.' I dispose of rotographs of the very MS. rotograpbod 
for F. M. Esfceves Pereira, and I make it out to bo ‘ Cogue.' 

^ Par deed. To render by * beyond ’ should we not have ;jar deb/ : 
To render it by * leas ’ (vicious) would, however, defeat Godinho s 
next assertion. Besides, further, we have again par deed, w^here the 
meaning clearly is ‘away from here,’ ‘yonder,* ‘ beyond.' 

^ Nowhere in our letters of 1624-26 does de Andrada speak on tins 
point with the assurance of our new-ootner. Of polyandry Azevedo say- 
nothing ; in fact, none of the Tsaparang missionaries mentions this perniciou.M 
Tibetan practice', which is spoken of at length by Desiden. One practice 
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7. Ces Royaumes out beau- 
coup d' Ecelesiastiques ou 
personnes dodiecs particulicre- 
inent au seniice de Dieu, ilw lew 
appellent Lamas. Ce sout des 
anies nourries dans I oysiuete, 
maivs pourtant assez blanches & 
ncttes de mal, d'autani qu’ils 
s'occu]3ent fori a la priere 
vocale. La plus froqiiente d’ 
icelles esi coprise en ees 
paroles Om unani pat mem ri. 
Paroles qu’ils n’auoient iabiais 
entendues iusqucs a la venue 
du R. P, Antoine Andrade qui a 
faict la premiere descouiiette 
de cos Torres neuues, <fc qui 
leur dit qiPelles signifioient 
Con io sumb die Pairom ro. 
e'est k dire, Seigneur Dieu 
domiez nous nos pechez : de sor- 
te que maintenant ils les disent 
& plus volontiers & plus de- 
uoteinent en ce sens. 


7. These kingdoms have 
many Ecclesiastics, or persons 
specially dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. They call them 
Lamas. They are souls bred 
in laziness ; yet, very white 
and free from evil, seeing that 
they are much given to vocal 
prayer. ‘ Their most frequent 
prayer is contained in these 
words : Om mani pat mem ri,^ 
words which they had never 
understood till the arrival of 
the Reverend Father Antonio 
Andrade, who made the first 
discover^' of these new Lands, 
and who told them that they 
meant ; Con io sumh die Pal- 
rom ro. that is. Lord Oodj for- 
give us our sins ; no that they 
vsay them now more heartily 
and more desoutly ^^ith this 
meaning. 


which Azevodo mentions is a ius primne noctu." (C. VVessoIs, op cit.^ 
p. 100). This is correi't, so far as tho letters thus far touiid go ; hut a 
groAt deal more of the literature on tho Teaparaiig Mission iriust he still in 
hiding. 

^ Tho remark is HKiOugruous. 

- The Armual Lettei* of 162() has, as read hy F. M. Esleves Pereira 
auvl myself, *• Om inaiii patmeonn." See hi^ O descobrimoUo, pp. 102-103, 
wlioro the formula occurs four times. Godinho has : “ Om mani pat 
mem ri.” 1 hesitated about tho mrm ol m.y cojiyist : hut M. 1’ Abh6 A. 
<le Bocdeli4vre has rewritten the word ; a clear mem. \\ hy tho ending ri 
instead of hum ? 

3 As none of the Lamas could interpret the “ Om mani patrnoonri,'’ 
de Andrada told them to give to the formula the meaning here stated. 
They were so much addicted to the formula that it was hopeless to make 
them abandon it, wo are told. 

“ Coajfd sumho ga dipd Ui e Hd” in the Annual Letter of 1620, as 
copied by SenhorF. M. Estevos Pereira in liis O (Umohrlmento, p. 103; but 
*' (Jonjoe aumho gd dipd ta em Po,'' ibid., p. 137. 1 read : ** Conjd aumbo 

ga dipa, t,d e \ ^ Rd,^' which de Andrada translates; “Lord, pardon me 
my sins’’ {Senhor, perdoaime mens peccadoa). We now get from (Jodinbo : 
“ e'on io aumb die Patrom ro, that is, Lord Oofl, forgioe us our sins." 

M. Sylvain Li^vi {() deaeobrimento, p. 137) suggested the following ; 

Conjoe. dkon mchog, meansi ‘precious;’ aumbo, htsutn-ho, ‘master;’ ga, 
rta (nga), ‘ I dipa ta, adigpn dag, ‘ the sins ’ ; em must ('orrespond to the 
word ‘pardon;’ might it be db^/en, ‘to put aside,’ ‘separate’? It is 
more than doubtful. Ro seems to be the word rags, ‘ help,’ which is used 
to form the respectful imperative in the spoken language.” 

Can we get nearer to correct Tibetan with de* Andrada’s specimen of 
one-year-old Tibetan studies ? 
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Les mamrs & vsages de oes 
peuples sont descrits au long 
dans les Annales que nous 
auons adressees a N. R. P. Ge- 
neral. Le principal office de 
oes Eoclesiastiques, est de 
inettre les mains sur tous 
ceux qu’ils renoontrent, di- 
sant ((u’ils out vne vertu speci- 
ale d' attirer sur eux de gran- 
des faueurs du C^iel. Ils sont 
fort ignorans, & il n’y a point 

I P. 10 1 d' autre difforeee entre 
eux & le peu]>le que (^elle de 
la robbe : car on ne les ordoime 
auec autre ceremonie qu’aucc 
rinuestiture d’vne longue 
tunique, comine vne de nos 
robbes de chambre, & on leur 
met vne mittre close sur la 
teste. Us ont vn liure qui est 
le depositaire de tons leurs 
secrets & sciences : & ils s en 
fient tellemeiit a ce (Axle, 
qu'ils se contentent d’ys(;auoir 
lire pour s’ estiiner honnestcs 
gens. Nous estudions ce liure 
pour penetrer leurs mysteres, 
& maxim es. 

8. Quoy qu’ils ont desia 
conceu tant d ’opinions de 
nous & de la Foy Catliolique, 
qu’au lieu qu’es autres regi- 
ons nous pressons les peuples 
de se faire baptiser ; icy, nous 
leur differons ce Sacrement 
]X)ur en aiguiser le desir & ac- 
eroistre V esiime par le delay, 

II y en a vne in6nite qui nous 
sollicitent de leur departir 


The manners and customs 
of these peoples are des- 
cribed in detail in the An- 
nual Letter which we have 
addressed to Our Reverend 
Father General.^ The chief 
work of these Ecclesiastics is to 
lay their hands on all those 
whom they meet, and they say 
that they have a special virtue 
to draw on them great favours 
from Heaven. They are very 
ignorant, and there is no 
[P. 10] other difference be- 
tween them and the people than 
their dress ; for the only cere- 
mony with which they ai'e 
ordained is that they are inve.'-- 
ted with a long tunic, like one 
of our dressing-gowns, and 
a closed mitre is put on their 
head.^ They have a book which 
is the repository of all their 
secrets and knowledge ; and 
they trust so much in this (Jode 
that, if they can read it, they 
are satisfied and esteem them- 
selves honourable peo])le. We 
are studying this book to learn 
their mysteries and maxims ^ 

8. Although they have al- 
ready conceived .such a high 
opinion of u^s and of the ("ath- 
olic Faith, yet, whereas in 
other countries w^e urge the 
people to get themselves bap- 
tised, here we postpone that 
Sacrament to whet their desire 
and increase their esteem for it 
by the delay. An infinite 
number of them request that 


1 The Annual Letter of August 15, 1626. a day earlier than (Jodtn- 
ho’s letter. 

2 The Annual Letter <if 1626 also doscriLes this mitre as ‘‘closetl at 
the top.” 

^ De Andrada had hopes of opening up U-Tsaug, u hich 1 t rusi will lie 
luixt year, when the Fathers who have now arrived will have well learned 
the language, which they are studying now with great fervour and eonfru- 
lation to me” (0 de^cobrimento, p. Ill, in the Annual of Aug. 15, 1620} 
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ceste faiieur. Nous en rece- 
uons peu & ne refusoiis person- 
ae. Les esprits de ce pai's 
ordinairement soat aigus, et 
per^ans, cjapables de toutes 
sortes de sciences. Les inceurs 
& inclinations ti*es- bonnes k 
lionnestes, la baiae des Idoles 
y est paii’aicte, conune aussy 
Celle des impostures de Maho- 
met (lout ils abhorrent les 
Mosquees Le frere du I^oy 
(|ui est Lama en tit desmolii 
vne Tan pas8(\ 


0. Et Ic Hoy nous a faict 
bastir cette annee 1(520. dans 
sa ville de f P. 11 ] (Jliaparan- 
gua vne Eglise qui est a la verite 
petite, mais tres-bell(\ & tres- 
riche, k dot la structure res- 
pond aux frais k des peases 
ILyvales que sa Maie?st('‘ y a 
voulu faire. Elle fut commen- 
C('‘e le propre iour do Pasques, 
auquel iour le Hoy luy mesmes 
> voulut porter k poser la pre- 
miere pierre, auec beaucoup d’ 
or qu'il espancha sur les f on- 
demens. Apres lay la Reym* 
Mere. & tons les Princes, k les 
Lamas de la cour en firet de 
mesme. L' Eglise* est dediee 
a no.stre Dame d’ Esperance, 


we should impart to them tliis 
favour. We. receive few, and 
turn awav' no one. The mind of 
the people of this country is 
generally sharp and ])enetra- 
ting, and able to take in every 
kind of knowledge. Their 
manners and inclinations are 
very good and virtuous ; their 
hatred of the Idols is perfect, 
and so is their hatred for the 
impostures of Mahomet, whose 
Mo.sques they abhor. The 
King’s brother, who is a Lama, 
had one of them demolished 
last year.^ 

9. And the king has bad 
built for us this \'ear 1(520, in 
his town of [ P. 11 1 Cliaparan- 
gua. a Church vhich, though 
small indet^d, is very pretty 
and very rich,“ the building 
corresponding to the Royal 
outlay and expense which hi.^ 
Majesty was willing to make 
for it. It was bc'gun on the 
very day of Easter, on which 
day the King himself conde- 
scended to carry and lay the 
first stone, and he scattered 
much gold on the founda- 
tions.'^ After him, the Queen 
Mother, and all the i^riiujcs. 
and the Lamas of the Court 
did the same.** The Church 


^ Wo know from do Andrada that tbo KaishmTii and othei Muhain- 
madaiis \ver(^ not alkiwed to settle within the town of Tsoparanf., , hut not 
1 fiat they had a mosque anywhere in Guge. 

- On August 15, 1(525, the Fathers wwe still actively at work covor- 
iiig the whole of it, inside, with interesting paintings, chiefb scenes of the 
Now Te.<3tament : in the sanctuary, eight panels (lepictod scenes of Our 
Lady s life ; the reredos of the altar had five panels, not counting the 
crucifix and the image of Our Lady and Child, both those sculptured 
(dc mlto) ; scenes of Our Lord’s life wrere to be painted round the nave. 

The Annual Letter of 1826 describes the ceremony of the prepai a- 
tions on Holy Saturday, and the laying of the first stone on Easter-day. 

The King first threw' undei* it [the foundation stone] a good quantity of 
gold, ' says tlie Annual Letter; hence, we may conclude that others 
imitated him. 

* The Annual Letter does not mention the presence of the Queen- 
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On ^T^it parclega force Croix que 
nou.-^ anons plan tees sur des 
niotaigncs. La premiere que 
nous diessames ce fut le iour 
dt* r Assomption de la saincte 
\'iergo Le Hoy en fait faire 
t)eaue()n}) d’autres qui seront 
]K)sees sur dt‘s hautes et belles 
Pyrainides ; c ar I'vsage en est 
frequent icy, niesmes sur les 
sepulchres. 11 ne se pent dire 
eombicm ils elu*rissent & leue- 


is dedicated to Our Lady of 
Hope. One >see.s yonder ^ plen- 
ty of crosses which we have 
planted on mountains. The 
first one which we erected was 
on the day of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s Assumption.^ The King 
is having many others made, 
which will be placed on fine* 
high Pyramids : for the use of 
it is frequent here, even on the 
tombs.*^ It is impossible to 


Alotlier, the Iviuu's inotiicT. Stio did not liv«» at Tsapat'ang. W'e tiiay 
(‘oucludi' from Iho Annual Let tor tliat the Queen was present, and we are 
disfin(‘tl> told tliat the King's grandmother {mother dc ^eu aro) lived at 
T'-aparang and nnhh wholly dtwided to the Father.^. By ‘pnnees' wc^ must 
iindtastand the King's .son, a 14 years nld, and three nephew.-^ and two 
nu‘<*e^ of the Queen, liei hrothei'to tdiildrou. The Laina.s of the CViurt surj>rise 
u*^ more; hut. thotigh they vveie rathet hostile at 'IVdiiig, those of T.saparang 
uf‘re les*.* so, during the Imihhng of the Church, “Lamas of a c*ertaiii 
temple (aitside the eity .'^ent a good quantity of tiles ' tor the Ohureh. and 
e\ t*n carried thorn all the wa\ <in then shouldiT^:. 

* For df\'o. jn the sense i*f lu-htts ' 

- A strange \\a\ of speaking, if tlu* eeiemoiiy had taken place only 
tli»‘ da> before writing. And when had the many othei crosses bei'u 
erected, d tilt' tirst was (neeted only the day before? 

A wooden cios.-. lovered with damask had been planted on the site of 
lh<‘ Toundatioiis of the Chuieh on Holy Saturday, April 11, lh26: but, 
.'^(^eaklng ot llie erection ot open-air ero.sses in his .'\nniia! JiCtter of 
\ugnist U"), lt)2t), d(‘ Andrada does not count it as one (d them. And, as 
we liad not yet (*r(‘etetl any c'ross, the King himself bethought huiiselt 
ot the top *>f this nuHintain whereon to put the tirst. ft is eonsiderably 
liigh, the eit\ using only halfway up . from all hmr .suies one .sees verN 
lar. And f<»i' people eoniiug from <»ut.side the first thing to lie seen is the 
Holy Ch’oSs planted then' on the t4)p. whence it seem.s to forebode the 
eompiest of this whole kingdom: it is of wood, but covered all over with 
latten \V\' shall put the seeonti ero.ss on the Church, which is alsoi on a 
heigld, wdieiiee it is seen from \<'ry far.' (Cf. O (lem'oln'imeHtu, \). ilh. } 

I suspect there is -.omething wnaig about fV. (U>diuiK»‘s feast of Our 
Lady's A.ssinuptioii : tor. if lioth de Andrada and (lodinho speak of tla* 
same cross as the first, vrhy does Godmli(» writing on August Ui, m»l sp€>ak 
ot esterday ? ' The Annalist or the copyist of the Annual Letter, 
writing on August la, wumld naturally have said “to-day, ' even if he did 
not mention the feast; moreover, we should conclude that, after w ritmg 
about tills tirst cross at his ji. 37, the Aniialrst iiniRhedhis lettei the very 
same day, .August 15, at p. 40. It looks as if (lodinho, still full of the 
eelobrat lolls of the feast ot Our Lady’s AHsumptioii, the dn> before, had 
written ‘Assumption’ instead of ‘ Visitation,' the V’^isitation failing on 
July 2. Between iluly 2 and August 15, othi'i* erosse.s mentioiieil h\ 
(lodinho, might have Ijeen erected. 

This reference to ‘fine high pyramids' is v'aluahle. Could au;i - 
one ha\o f?xpectod that, as late as 1912 or nearly throe centiirie.s later, a 
w ooden cro».s should bo found at Taaparang lying athwart its * fine high 
pyramid ' ? Yet, such is the case. In 1912, Mr. (-L Mackworth Young w as 
good enough to go out- of his way on his return from (lartok and visit 
1'saparang. Ho finishes his most valuable report- on his journey by thi.s 
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rent la Croix : comme c’est la 
plus belle marque de leur 
ancienne religion, aussi est 
ce la chose qu’ils honorent 


say how much they cherish 
and revere the Cross : as it is 
the best proof of their ancient 
religion.^ so is it what they 


extremely interesting remark “ For the casual v^isifor* it another ever 
visits Tsaparu-ng, there is, or was, a solitary object from which fane> may 
conjuro a relic of the miHsion. A rove of w'hitew^ashed chorliai'' stands 
near the Dzongpon's house. One of them, some forty feet high, towers 
above the rest ; and on its summit there lies horizontally a weatherbeaten 
cross of wood. It may be that chorten w^as being built while the llamas 
were demolishing the Church close by: and that some one, carelessly, oi 
perhaps thinking to lay up tr<?asurefor himself m t w o heavens, jilanted th(» 
rejected einblom on the Buddhist tomb. In all else the work of destruc- 
tion was complete, and nothing is left to remind men that a Christian 
onco reigned in Tibet.'* Cf. Journ. Punjab 11 iM. Soc.^ NdJ p. I7s. 

Alas ^ though so near to the kingdom of heaven, the king of Tsaparang 
was never baptised by the Missionaries. RevolutioiiH, captivity, and 
imprisonment at Ladakb prevented it. The favour shown to the Mission 
aries cost him his throne. 

In the shorter account of his journey whicli, at Sir Edward Maclagan's 
request. Mr. (4. Mackworth Young wrote at Sir Edwanl’s residence, 
Armadale, Simla, on July 24, 1012, J find the following : ‘‘ The windows oi 
the Jongpon's housi* — admittedly an ancient building - are much larger 
than any I have seen in Tibetan houses, considering that they face 
outwards, and not into a (‘ourtyard, and they seem to have soinothinii ot 
an European appearance. But there is no other sign of tla' iiii''Sj(ai, 
unless it b<‘ found in a wooden cross poised horizontally on the summit ol 
a chhorten thirty ft?ot high, and quite inat‘cessible. 1 have never seen 
such an ornament on any other chhorten; they are usually crowuetl witli 
representations of the sun and moon. The wood of the cross is dry. and 
not painted or decorated in any w^ay. It is just possible that it wa.> 
foimd lying about some time aftor the dissolution of the mi.ssion, iind 
placed, without any particular object, on a newly -built chhorten/ 

That wooden cross on a chorten thirty or forty feet high may have 
1-)een one of those which the king w^as going to erect on fine high pyramids, 
especially as Mr. Young suspects that the Dzongpon oceujned tlic 
old house of the Fathers. Chortens are tombs or memorials to the dead, and, 
if the pyramid, with the cross lying across it, is a refil chorten, n would 
follow that tlie king did have crosses erected “ even on the tomb^, os Ik' 
intended doing. The punctuation of Fr. tlodinho's sentence, but lor 
the discovery of this cross on a chorten, would have suggested that, beft»re 
the Fathers came, crosses were frequently found on tombs. IMost of 
us w^ould have met this with a shrug, and would have blamed Clodinho 
for taking (say) swastikas for crosses. The fact is that, thougli dc 
Andrada saw a mysterious cross on a book at the Toling rnonasteiy, 
in 1625 or 1626, and another, equally mysterious, in a painting at one 
of the Tsaparang monasteries, at a date later than Godinh(»'s letter, 
ho and the other Fathers never speak of the prevalence of the cross 
in Guge before their arrival, llierefore, ‘*for the use of it is frequent 
here, ' cnii hardly moan more than that, after de Andracla's arrnal, 
many people, including the members of the royal family wore on their 
breast or on their caps the medals and crosses given them by de Andrada. 
By “ even on the tombs I understand that the King intended placing 
crosses on the tombs. 

^ Does Godinho mean that the reverence for the cross shown by the 
people was like an instinct bom of their ancient profession of Christianity, 
profession proved by the beliefs he had previously adduced ? He cannot 
mean less. The people’s eagerness for crosses and medals, chiefly that of 
the soldiers going to the wars, was indeed surprising. He may however, 
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viiiquemont ; le Roy et 
grands eii portent chacun 
vne pendue au col. Pour 
le peuple nous ne leur permet- 
tos pas pour encore ceite sain- 
cte & precieuse enseigue, inais 
leur eri faisans esperer le bien, 
nous le leur faisons ainsi desirer 
plus ardemment. 


honour solely. The King and 
the grandees wear each one, 
hanging from their neck. As 
for the people, we do not yet 
allow' them this holy and pre- 
cious token ; but we make 
them long for it more eagerly 
by making them ho])p for its 
blessings. 


meati more, if ho rej^arded .swastika si^nis and such otlier forms of crosses 
as do occur in Tibet, on woven fabrics, on the mitres of Lamas, etc., as 
originally Christian. Moreover, he had copied the ])assage of the Annual 
l..etter a>)Out tho mysterious emss of Toling. “ About the mamiei 
of death of tho Son of (Jud they have eeirtain things which differ 
[from ours]. They say that he died giving lus blood, which, because* 
of tho nian> nails pvit into hm body, flowed from it. Hut of the Holy 
Cross they know httlo or nothing. It is true that they have it in 
their liook, and they also paint it w'ith a triangle in tho middle aiitl cei' 
tain mysterious letters which the\ cannot explain.” ^Cf. O ffescoh? tnicnfo. 
p. 9(1.) 

To ccuiimeiit on this fully ought to take me very far. I have eollect- 
od ot late a large numhor of facts, mostly not noticed before and coming 
from Tsaparang, Lassa and othei jiarts of Tibet, also from Nepal and 
Hettiah (Charnparan), whicli, after much scepticism on my part in thi.s 
matter in former years, ha\'o now led me to think that there is in \’anoas 
parts of India a great deal of embedded Christianity, the origin of which 
goes back to the first- centuries t>f Chri.stiamty. The exjilaiiation of it 
would he in the fact iliat- the Vueh-(‘hi, who invaded Western Tiber m the 
first centuries of our ora are to bo ideii tided w ith thetjetae, by the Homans 
identified with tho (loths, and presumabkv identifiable with our dats. 
Allied With the ,)iits are tho iiujrs or (hizr.-. of Gujarat and the Panjab. 
In those T recognise tho Georgians (Gurz or Guzr in Persian, or (iurg), i.e. 
the Hyrcam, possddy the Chur-cho of China, nay the Gurkhas of Nepal. 
Kenned3^ (U-e this, had attributed to the w^andering Gujars tho spread of 
the Krishna stones w'hich are traceable to the Gospel stories, geniiiiio or 
apocryphal. I go a step furt her by identifying the (bijars with the Hyrcam . 
who, before Christ, may have been largely permeated with Jewish beliefs, 
and through them and the allied tnbo of the Alam in Cliina 1 link up 
India with China, Manchuria and Corea for all such traces of Christianity 
as are found in India and the further East. 

Tho theory w ill appear less bold, if I show that tribes once Jewish 
lived on. as late as 1()27, in what was once the common home of the 
White Huns, to whom the Getae or Jafs, tho Guzrs, nny the Hajput^ 
generally, w ould have belonged. 

Fr, Antonio Monserate, S.J., wrote from Kashmir (August lu, 1027): 
“ This year some peoples offered to become (‘liristions, which are neither 
gentiles nor Maumettans ; they say that, several years [ parechi anni : many 
years? I ago, their ancestors were brought here from other [larts; until 
now they have kept their law, which they say is that of Abram, although 
it IS full of errors. 

St. Joseph's Oollege, Darjeeling^ 

September 22nd, 1024. 
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A Letter of Fr. A. de Andrada, S.J. (Tibet, Aug. 29th, 
1627), and of Fr. Caspar Diaz, S.J. (Annam, 1627). 

Translated and edited by the Kev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

The British Museum possesses a published Spanish letter by 
Fr. Antonio de Andrada, of Tibet fame, which Fr. C. Weasels, 
8 J., does not mention in his newly published Early Jesuit 
Travellers in Central Asia (The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1924). 
probably because he did not know of its whereabouts. Fr. C, 
Soniinervogel, S.J., in his Bibl de la V. de J, (s.v. Andrada, 
A, de. No. 5), mentions the title * but without showing 
where a copy could be found. Happily, H. (''ordier [Bibl. 
Sinica, IV. 2902) noted that a copy exists in the Britisli 

Museum, marked 

0 

De Andrada’s letters from Tibet are regularly wTitten in 
Portuguese. The text of the letter in the British Museum 
is not, liowever, knowm to have been made public in anv 
languages other than Spanish. The translator published 
With it, also in Spanish, another letter by Fr. Caspar Diaz, 
aVjout Cochinchina, Tonquin, Cambodia, and Siam. 

The two letters cover 2 folio leaves only; they are un- 
numbered, and bear no indication of place or date of printing 
The date of printing was probably 1629, since the letters 
reached Europe in 1629. apparently before the middle of 
tiie year : for the CJoa ships had generally left India for Europe 
by the end of February. 

De Andrada's letter is undated, and its provenance omit- 
ted. There is no doubt, however, that it emanated from 
Tsaparang, in the Province of Guge, Western Tibet, fn fact. 
1 bav’^e lying before me rotographs of the very letter in Portu- 
guese whioli the Spanish translator utilized. The original 
letter is dated Tibet, August 29, 1627. It is addressed to “ Fr. 
X'alentine Carvalho, Provincial of the Company of Jesus in the 
Province of Goa/' and is signed by Fr. Antonio de Andrada 
and his two companions in the Mission, JoSo de Oliveira and 
Alano dos Anjos (Alain de la Bauchere), both Priests. It 
appears to be in Fr. de Oliveira's writing. In the interests of 
edification, this letter could not then be made public in its 

^ See. below, the italicized portion heading the Spanish text of tlie 
two letters. 

2 Somehow, the rotographs sent me, a few days ago, have been given 
by the photographer the number 9156. 

MS. belonging to the Society of Jesus. 
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entirety ; it was an answer to certain unfounded rumours 
against the Tibet Mission which had spread among members of 
the Society in Mogor and Goa. Under the circumstances, the 
translator made the best use he could of the letter, a con- 
scientious piece of work. 

The letter was apparently not sent from Tibet till after 
November 12th, 1627: for we have several other letters — all 
MS. — of the members of the Tibet Mission between August 
29th and November 12th, 1627.^ A belated despatch of de 
Andrada's letter of August 29th, 1627. would explain hou 
it missed the ships leaving for Europe in 1628, and was for- 
warded only by the fleet of 1629. A similar fate may ha\e 
overtaken Fr. Diaz’ letter of 1627, which seems likewise to 
have reached Portugal only in 1629. 

Fr. A. Franco, S.J.. in his catalogue of Jesuit Missionaries 
sent to the East via Lisbon (1541-1723), mentions only one 
“ Fr. Caspar Dias,” a Portuguese, who left Lisbon in 1597, 
Cf. Synopsis Annalium Porlugalkie.^ 

Si. Joseplis College, Darjeeling. 

July 26th, 192 i. 

[P. 11 

RELACION NVEVA Y Cl- Eeliablc 7u w lielaUon written 
ERTA QVE ESCHT P. by Fr. Antoni'^ de Andrada. a 

Antonio de Andrada Rcligioso Religious of the Company of 
de la Compahia de Jesus , en Jesus, in letters received this 
cartas/que llegaron este aho de year 1629 by the East India 
1629. con la Nao de la Jyidia Ship, and containing news of 
Oriental, dando 'auiso de todo lo whatever goes on in the Great 
que passa en el gran Gatayo, y Caiayo, and the Kingdoms of 
Rey nos del Tibet, y Go- chinchk Tibet, and Cochin-china^ 
na, T'onquin, Camboia, y Sian. Tonquin, Carnboia^ and Sian 

1 Weasels, op cif., p. 92, 

^ Apparently bound up with the two lettors, and rotographed l>v 
mistake by the photographer, are throe pages, numbered 162, 103. 164, 
which the photographer has marked 9160. The recurring title at 
pp, 162, 164 i.g : J. TApsH et virorum eriiditorum; at p 163: ad enmdem 
episiolae. The first letter (p. 162), incomplete, is addressed to a “ Reve- 
rende in Christo Pater,*’ and is dated Lovanii, V. Kal Febr. jc. IDC.V. ; 
next cornea Epistola DCCCCXXXV. D. Franciscus Quevedo J. Lipsio 
Lovanium (pp. 163-163); no date, no name of place; next; Epistola 
DCCCCXXXVJ. D. Franciscus Quevedo J. Lipsio Lovanium (pp. 103- 
164); date: Pintiao. 22 Novem. ann. 1604. 

When de Andrada went to Tibet a first time in 1624. he may still 
have had hopes of discovering the ancient Christians of Marco Polo’s 
Cathay ; what attracted him was the information that beyond tire 
HiroSlayas, vid Badrinath, were to be found people whose religion was 
in many ways similar to Christianity. Neither he nor the other Fathers 
who continued in Tibet till 1640 ever stated that they had found Cathay. 
They went no further than Tibet and called the country Tibet. It i.q the 
editors of their letters in Europe who must be made responsible for 
identifying Tibet with Cathay. * Cambodia ^ Siam. 
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El Padre Antouio de Aiidra- 
da superior de aquella mission, 
e>criue a su Prouincial que 
reside en Ooa. lo que de nueuo 
oliro Dios por medio suyo, y 
de otros dos Padres sus com- 
paneros, que de (ioa se le 
eiiibiaron. conio refirio eii las 
eartas del ano passado. Dize, 
(pie el credito de las cosas de 
nuestra saiita fe, es todo lo que 
s(‘ puede desear, porque el 
Key y Keyua, y todos los 
Liiandes aenores no cessan de 
detsaoredilar a sus Eeleeiasti- 
eos, y de alabar y engrandezer 
la boiidad y piireza de nuestra 
Santa Ley, y dizen mucdios 
b.enes de xiuestras oraciones, 
avuiios, zelo de las almas, y 
niodo de Proeeder. 

Deste animo naee el grande 
re^pecto (]ne tieneii a los di- 
elios Padres de la C\)inpania, 

les ban dado inaiio y libertad 
para (jue prediquen eu today 
partes la ley de nuestro senor 
le^u Christo, ni ay cpiion se 
atreua a ]Kuierle^ impediniento 
algimo 

V por que solos los Eclesias- 
ticus lo pudieran hazer, par el 
grande poder y eredito y nu- 
niero que ay dellos, dio este 
huen Rev, sin que passasse 


Father Antonio do Andrada. 
Superior of that Mission, writes 
to his Provincial, residing at 
Goa. what God has anew 
wrought by means of himself 
and two other Fathers, his 
companions, who, as he relat- 
ed ill the letters ot last year, 
were sent him from Goa * He 
says that the esteem for the 
things of our holy faith is 
all that can be desired : for 
the King and the Queen, and 
all the great lords cease not to 
discredit their Ecclesiastics, 
and to praise and extol the 
goodness and purity of our 
holy Law ; and they speak 
iniKh in praise of our prayers, 
fasts, zeal for souls, and man- 
ner of piocoeding 

From this disposition pro- 
ceeds the great respect they 
have for the said Fathers of 
the Company, and they have 
given them a free hand for 
preaching everywhere the law 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
there is no one w ho should dare 
to ]nit any hindrance in their 
way. 

And, as the Ecclesiastics 
alone would be able to do so, 
owing to their great power, in- 
fluence, and their number, this 
good King gave to understand, 


■ Cf. hiei long letter from Teaparang, Ang. 15, 1626, in F. Esteve> 
Pereira’s 0 desedbr imento do Tibet, Coimbra, 1921, p. 86. Their names tire 
not given there; but in their letters of Xov. 1627, Fathers Joao de 
Oliveira and Alano dos Anjos state that they had then been one year and 
a half in the Mission, which fixes their arrival in Tibet in May or June 
1626. (Cf. Wessela, op. cit., p 71 , ti. 3.) However, do Andrtwia’s letter ot 
Aug. 29, 1627, .says that his two companions had been only one year 
in the Mission. 

^ Cp. with the Portuguese of the joint letter of Aug. 29, 1627 : “ Estd 
o credito das cousas de nossa fee em tal estiraa na5 sabomos q' 
inais 80 possa dezejar; os como ElRey, a Kaynha, etc., alem da 

grande estima (q" parece naO pode ser mais) que fazeni de nossas cousas, 
naO cesaaC a esta conta de desacreditar as dos seus eoolesiasticos. dizendo 
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por la iraaginacion alos Padres, 
en que los ha de extinguir, 
diziendoles algunas vezos, que 
sin falta tendrian por orden 
dellos grandissimos encuen- 
tros si perseuerauan eii la 
autoridad y poder (jue al pre- 
zente. 

Para que se entieiida esto 
mejor se deue presuponer, que 
los Lamas, y los Sumbas Ecle- 
siasticos destos Reynos ; y en 
la forma que se declan ) en las 
cartas del anno passado, so 
muchissimos, y tan respeta- 
dos del Pueblo, que no 
Familia que no pretend a teiier 
entre ellos alguno 6 algunos 
de su Casa, y tanto que que- 
dandose con el hijo primero, 
es infalible que el segundo y 
tercero, si los ay, han de ser 
dellos, y assi rara ea la familia 
que no tenga hijos o hermanos 
6 tios Eclesiasticos, a los qua- 
les no solo estirnan loa segla- 
res por la autoridad de su 
habito, mas tambien por eJ 
deudo que tienen con eilos. 


without the Fathers' even 
thinking of it, that he will sup* 
press them, telling them al 
times that, if they [the Lama^^ j 
continued to have the influence 
and power they now had, they 
[the Fathers] would without 
fail meet with very great 
opposition at their oommandJ 
To understand this better, 
one must know that the La- 
mas and the Sumbas [arej the 
Ecclesiastics of these King- 
doms ; and, according to what 
was said in last year's lettei>. 
they are very many, and so 
much respected by the i^eoph^ 
that there is not a Faindy hut 
tries to have among them one 
or more of the household, so 
much so that, if it keeps the 
eldest son, tlie second and the 
third, if such there be. will 
infallibly join them ; arul so, 
rare is the family which 
not, belonging to the Ecclesi- 
astical state, sons, or bro- 
thers, or uncles ; and the 
seculars respect them, not only 
for the honour due to their 
cloth, but also for the ties 
they have with them - 


grandes 6 excei^siuos louuores de nos, da bondado e pureza da stn ley. de 
noBsas ora95es, jejOs, zello das almas, modo de p'ceder, etc.” 

1 “ Donde nace terenos muy grande respeito e amor, e darenos 
ampla liberdade cO rn^^’ gosto seu p* pr<Sgarmos en todas suas a 
ley de Christo sem auer quern ouze a nos encontrar coitsa algUa aesta 
parte. E porq' o impedimento total q" a fee podia ter nestae tr^’*' 
saO os Ecclesiasticos q' nellas ha em grande numero, deu este bom Hey 
sem nos o imagtnarmos em os extinguir, dizendo nos por uezes q' sem 
falta teriamos encontros p' sua via delies se tiuessf? o poder e 

authorid‘‘ eii q' ate estes tempos viuerafi; e pera q' V. R. saiba maih 
de raiz o q' passa deue presupor o soguinte.” 

“ Os Lamas e SiirabAs (que saC os Ecclesiasticos) saO em numero 

porq' como tern p® c6 o pouo grande oredito e authorid* , naO ha familia 
q' na5 pretenda ter alguin, ou algfts de sua caza; pelloq' tirado o primo- 
genito he infaliiuel q' o seg^^*^ e S'* filho quando os ha ua<5 p' via Ecclesi- 
astica, donde nace (j' alem do respeito e rever^cia q' Ihes tern p' serem 
Ecclesiasticos, fiquem tambem poderozos pello parentesco q' tern as 
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Considerando el Hey esto, 
y temiendo que por serin uchos 
y poderosos. y tan aliados 
con los seglares, podrian ser 
causa de la ruyna de nu- 
estras cosas, v de nuestra 
Santa ley, tan taiiorecida y 
autorizada aora en sus Reynos. 
trato de hazerlos seglares a 
todos. 

El priniero con quien lo 
einprendio fue con su henna- 
no, que es Lama mayor y cahe- 
va de todos los Eclesiasticos del 
Tibet, f^riuole luego de varias 
tierras y rentas, y qiiedd con el 
en tal forma, (pie jamas los 
pudieron concertar. El motiiio 
que para esto tomb, fue auer 
sn hermano recebido el aho 
passado, a ciento y treinta La 
mas en vn dia, y dezia ol Key, 
que prucediendo su hermano 
deste niodo, quedaria su Key- 
no .sin soldados, siendole tan 
necessaries para la euerra 


Hccho esto con su hermano, 
embib luego varies capitanes 
por su.s tierras, con oiden 
de quitar los habitos a los 
Eclesiaaticos, y hazerlos se- 
glares : y queda esto ya execu- 


Considering this, and fear- 
ing that, with their number, 
power and close relationship 
with the laity, they might he 
instrumental in de.stroying our 
things and our holy law. wliicli 
IS su much favoured and en- 
joys so much credit now in hi^ 
Kingdoms, the king thought 
of making them all return 
to lay estate.^ 

'The first one w horn he took 
in hand was hi.s brother, win* 
is the grand Lama and head 
of all the Ec^clesiastics ot 
Tibet Presently he deprived 
him of sundry land.s and 
revenues, and he remain^'d 
disposed towards him in such a 
way that it was never pu>sible 
to reconcile them. The reason 
he [the King] put forward tor 
this, was that, last year. In> 
brother in one day admitted 
one hundred and thirty Lama.'-, 
and the King said that, if his 
brother continued to act thus, 
his Kingdom w'ould be l(‘ft 
without soldiers, much as he 
needed them tor the war- 
Having done this to hi> 
brother, he sent forthwitli 
several captains through hi^ 
dominions, with orders 
deprive the Ecclesiastics of 
their habit and make them 


{anoiliaa aeculares, de sorte rara ee aehara, en q' neO am, ou tio.^, on 
irmaCfl, ou filhos.'’ 

^ “ Isto presiipoHto deterniinou esm bom Key de os enfraquecer, 
tetnendo como era inny evideiite, aleuantani*''", q' podiaO sor de rum a 
nestas assy pella multidaO doa difcos Eccleaiasticos, como pella 
lianya de aaugue, q' tem c6 os seoulares, se uisaO enfcrar uossa le,v tnu 
fiorente nesta tr“ como ia imaginauaC.” 

2 “E assy a pr**^ pessoo cou qu? o dito Rey entendeo foi ?ea propn<» 
irmaO, q' he ecolesiastioo e cabe^a doa mais nestes seus Reynos, e assy Ibf^ 
tirou varias terras e rendas, e (piebrou cfl elle em forma q' naC ouue la "mai^ 
poderdsse concertar, dando p' rezAO q' o anno passado fizera o dito neu 
irmaO b6 em ha dia cente e vinte Lamds* e q' p'cedendo nesta forma Ihe 
diminuya em grande parte os q’ poderaC seruir na guerra de soldados ‘ 
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tado con tod os los Sunibas, 
qiie era en mayor nuniero y 
oy no se hallaran ciento dellos 
en todos estoa Reynos, y a 
todos hizo casar, y viuen como 
scglares. 

De loR Lamas estan ya 
seglares grande parte, y a los 
que repugnaro mando viiiir en 
vnas rnontanas metidos en 
cuebas, en las quales no tienen 
que corner, mas que lo que 
piden de limosna, y no gozan 
de la libertad que de antes . y 
coma esta vida es tan aspera 
para ellos, piensa el Re}" que 
presto bolueran y obedeceran 
{1 sus mandates. 

Con esto se espera que 
presto quedaran todos con tan 
poco poder, que no puedfi 
annque quieran estoruar iiu- 
ostra Santa lev. ni irapedir 
la coDuersion. 

Estando todo esto compu- 
esto y quieto, esperainos que 
el Rev se baptizara, y el assi 
[P. 2] lo dize, aunque dessea 
que sepamos primero de rayz 
los errores de su libro, para re 
'futarlos en luntas que pre- 
tende bazer con los mas doctos 
de sus PJclesiasticos. Assim- 


seculars ; and this has now 
been done in the case of all the 
Sumbas, who were more nu- 
merous, and not one hundred 
of them will now bo found 
in all these Kingdoms : he 
made them all marry, and they 
live like seculars,* Already a 
great part of the Lamas are 
seculars, and those who resist- 
ed were ordered to go and live 
in certain mountains, confined 
to caves ; there they have 
nothing to eat, except what 
they beg as alms, nor have 
they the liberty they had 
before ; and, as this sort of life 
is so hard for them, the King 
thinks that they will soon come 
back (?) and obey his orders, 
fn this way it is hoped that all 
of them will soon be left with 
so little power that they will 
not be able, even if they wish, 
to hamper our holy law or 
hinder conversions.*-^ 

When all this is settled and 
everything is quiet, we hope 
that the King will receive 
Baptism, and he says he will, 
though he wishes us first to 
know thoroughly the errors of 
their book, in order to refute 
them in Meetings vvhicb he in- 
tends having with the most 


* “Apoz isto enUmdeti cti os demais Eccle-siasticos mandando p' 
suas varios capital's, que os 0 zesse despir os habitos, e toinar o 
secular, o q" se tem executado ern quazi todos os sumbas q^ eraC mais em 
riumero, de sorte q' ia desses se naO acharaO cento em todos ostas terras, 
sendo pr*\ aegundo ae diz^ ainco ou aeia mill; fez, e fallos cazar e viuer 
como seculares e oazados.” 

- Os Lamas em parte estaC ia secuJares, a outros q' ropugnaO 
(> tal estado pollas *cOmodidades en q' viue neile, mandou morar nalgClas 
serras em couas, onde ne tern q' comer, mais q' o q' uaC pedir de esmolla, 
nem ocoasiaO de viuer taO & larga como pr®, e como este termo he 
taO agro esperosse q" m^^' gedo uoltem todos, Neste termo se p'cede oC 
08 eccleslasticos, e esperamos na divina bondade que em breues mezes 
fiqut^ cO muy pouoo poder, e nos p' eonseg^^ sem o sobrosso q' nos auiaC 
do causar.” 
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Hino UsicJ determina q' prinioro learned of hiy Ecclesiastics, 
se baptize la Reyna con toda He also wants the Queen and 

su gente, y dize que luego el all her people to be baptized 

con el Principe su hijo hara lo first, and he says that he and 
inisino, De la otra gento se the Prince his son will at once 

han coniiertido muchos, y do the like.’ Many of the 

lecebido la agua del santo other people have been con- 
bautismo. verted, and have received the 

water of holy baptism. 

Es in uy particular el amor Towards the Fathers he en^ 
i|ue tione a los Padres y les ha tertains a very special affec- 
hecho grandes mercedes, vsan- tion, and he has granted them 
do con ellosde grande liberali- great favours, showing himself 
dad, por mas (pie lo procuran very liberal towards them, 
t‘^toruar, y no es posiblc que however much they tried to 
n‘ciba algo dellos, aunque selo dissuade him; and he will not 
ofrezf an como lo haze de la by any means receive anything 
otra gente. y dize que es from them, as he does from 
})ecado recchir de los minis- the other people, even should 
tro< del Euangelio. y que es they offer, and he says that 
miiy deuido que el les de to receive from the ministers 
(plan to tiene. of the Gospel is sinful, and 

that it is for him very becom- 
ing to give to them whatever 
he has. 

Esto es lo que breuemente This is in brief what can be 
se puede dezir desta mission, said of this Mission.*^ The 
dexando lo dtunas para la re- rest is reserved for the general 
laciou general de aquellas par- relation of those parts. 

Anto7iio de A^idrada. Antonio de Andrada. 

> ("oitipostas estim c<»u-iaa eaperamos se convorta este Key sem 
(letiiorn, e file assv o pratica, postoq' do/eja Hail»anios pr“ dc* rais os 
»*{ros do seu Imro, p” os poder confntar em juntas dos sens mats 
doutop, detennina tazer. Aasy mais tein dito e doterrninado se 
hautize pr” a Kaynlm rr> sua ^ente, e q' apoz isso elle ooui o Principe seu 
iillio fara o mesino/’ 

The last sentence of this paragraph in the Spanish letter is not in the 
Portuguese text of this letter. A search in the other letters of 1627 might 
sjiow on wliat authority it was inserted in the Spanish text. 

Tlui Prince was 14 j^ears old in 1626. 

^ Nar> ha q' escreuamos a V. R o grande amor nos tem 
t' luostra, as e continuas cliaridades q' nos faz, o m*" q' nos tem 
dado a for^a sem Ihe podermoa ir ^ maO, como pretendemos, e 
isto sem respeito a interesse p'prio, q' he ponto de m*'* considera^aO, 
dizendo q' he peccado receber nada dos P*^*. e muy deuido dar Ihe 
a ellos q^'‘ tem. 

Isto he in^^’ em breue o q" pas^ia nesta missaO.” 

Of the King’s liberality towards the Fathers there is proof fcsufliciont 
in the MS. letters. Since de Andrada’s return to Tibet in 1625, he had 
spent on the Fathers more than Rs 10,000. 
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Siguese la del Padre Gaspar 
Diaz. 

El Reyno de la Cochinchina 
es vna punta que corre del 
Reyno de Tonquin hasta el de 
Champa. Tiene seis 6 siete Pro- 
uincias. No renta el Rey 
mas de vn millon, y paga 
tribute al de Tonquin, como 
vasallo suyo, por no ser tanto 
e8t& siempre con las armas en 
las manos contra el de Ton- 
quin, temiendo que le pida 
mas, y por esta causa huelga 
de tenor los lapones en su 
Reyno, y desea mucho a los 
Portugueses, y para obligarlos 
los dio tierra en que edifiquen 
ciudad, y auentajada a la de 
Macan ; con la qual tiene gran- 
de correspondencia y trato, y 
se presentan cosas de cntram- 
bas partes. 


Liam an los Chinas a este 
Reyno Annan, los lapones 
Cochin, y los Portugueses 
Cochinchina. Tiene de largo 
por la costa del mar cien 
Icguas, y do ancho por la 
tierra solas cinco y seis, y a 
vezes dos. Diuidese con viias 


Follows the Utter of Father 
Gaspar Diaz. 

The Kingdom of Cochin- 
china forms a strip of land 
which runs from the Kingdom 
of Tonquin up to that of 
Champa.* It comprises six or 
seven Provinces. The King 
gels a revenue of not more than 
one million and pays tribute to 
him of Tonquin, as his vassal. 
Being less strong, he always 
on a war-footing against him 
of Tonquin, lest he should a^k 
him more : and for this reason 
he is glad to have the Japan- 
ese ^ in his Kingdom, and he 
is very anxious to have the 
Portuguese : and to lay them 
under obligation he gave thcTu 
land where to build a city, a 
better one than that of Ma- 
cau,^ with which he has much 
intercourse and trade, both 
sides exchanging things. 

The Chinese call this King- 
dom Annan, the Japanese 
Cochin, and the Portuguese 
Cochinchiiia * It has a length 
along the coast of one hun- 
dred leagues, and a breadth 
across country of only five 
or six, and at times two It 


* Champa: the extreme S.E. of Indo China ; the Bint-Thuftn pro- 
vince of Cochin-China is still called by that name. The original Champa 
was a city and kingdom on the Canges near the modern Bl^ftgalpur Of 
Yule, Hohaon-Johson, 1886, s.v, Champa. 

^ Most of these Japanese appear to have been Catholics. Had they 
fled from persecutions at home ? Very likely. About this same time 
there was a colony of Japanese Christians, with a quarter and a Captain 
of their own, at the Capital of Arakan. Fr. G. Diaz' letter tells us of a 
colony of Japanese Christians in Annam, of another in Cambodia, and of 
a third in Siam. It would be interesting to hear of other such colonies 
at this time, and what became of their descendants. The colony of 
Arakan disappeared eventually without leaving any trace that we can 
follow up. 

* Macao. 

^ (Jochin. Kuchi in Malay ; Kuwchon in Annamite , Kiu-Ching in 
Chinese ; Kau-Chen in 8. Chinese : the ancient name of the province of 
Thanh*-hoe, in which the city of Hue has been the capital since 1308. 
Yule, op, ct(., s.v. Cochin-China. 
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sierras de los Mynois, que 
viuen de la otra parte, y no 
tienen Key, y son tenidos por 
barbaros, auiique no dexan de 
ser (rapazes del Eiiangelio. 

La tierra de Cochinchina es 
rnuy fresca y apacibla, por las 
muchas vegas y rios que la 
riegan. Tiene muchas perdi- 
zes, gallinas brauas. y mucha 
varied ad de aues de mar y 
tierra, que cantan suauemen- 
te ; grande abundancia de pes- 
cados, y los mas sa]>rosos de 
todo Oriente Carnes pocas, 
y po(‘o aiToz, ma< mucha 
plata que le traen lo'< lapo- 
nes ; grande cantidad de Ku- 
falos, y de galHnas domosticas. 
no assi d€* vacas. 


Los oavallos son pequenus, 
mas muy fuertes, y tan li- 
geros que andan corao postas. 
Hus sedas no son finas, y la 
pimienta no tan buena, eomo 
la de la India, mas es estimada 
<le los Chinas, por lo mucho 
que enciende. 

Las casas son de madera 
cubiertas do paja, y solo el 
Key y los pagode.s las cubren 
con teja. Cogen algun men- 
Join. Ay muy alias y esposas 


is separated by certain moun 
tains from the Mynois,^ who 
live on the other side, and 
have no King ; they are con- 
sidered to be barbarians, al- 
though they are not unfit tor 
the Gospel. 

The country of Cochinchina 
is very cool and pleasant, 
owing to the man.y meadows 
and rivers watering it. There 
are many partridges, and wild 
fowls, and a great variety 
of sea and land birds, which 
sing sw eetly ; there is great 
abundance of fish, the dainti- 
est in the w^hole Orient. 
There is little tiesh ideat and 
rice, but plenty of silver, 
which the Japanese bring into 
the country there are great 
numbers of Buffaloes and of 
domestic fowls, but not of 
cows. The horses are small, 
but very strong, and so fleet 
that they run like post-horses. 
Their silks are not fine, and 
the pepper is not as good f\< 
that of India, but the Chinese 
esteem it for its great pungen- 

The houses are of wood, 
covered w ith straws ; only those 
of the King and fclie Pagodas 
are covered with tiles. They 
gather some menjoin.^ There 


* L. Carrez, SJ., Aflaa geographicus Parisiis, (t. Colojiibier, 

1900. Map 45, placed the ‘ Muoiigs ’ in the mountains separating Lao‘< 
from Tonquin. Taranatha's (Tibetan) History of Buddhism, by Seniof- 
ner, p. 262, speaks of the realm of Munyang. Cf. Yule, op, cit,, s.v, 
Champa, The Mtiongs are related to the Laotincs. In Annam tliere 
are also the Mois, called Piiongs in Cambodia Khas in Laos, etc Cf. 
Gath, Encycl,, VII, 766 a 

2 This seems to be the meaning, rather than : ‘ take away ' There 
IS some silver in Tonking ; but I do not find there is any in Annaixi wortli 
S{)eakingof. Japan, on the contrary, is exceedingly rich in minerals. 
In 1906 it produced 3,439,143 yen of silver. Cf. Cath. EncycL, VlII, 321 a. 

3 Menjoin, Spanish forms: benjui, menjui Cf. Yule, op. cit , s.c. 
benjamin, benzoin : a kind of incense derived from the resin of the 
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ar boledas de Aguila y Calamba; 
y los que entran por ellas van 
ronpiendo con trabajo, y no 
saben boluerse sin inirar al 
sol, y a ciertos ])assos que 
dcxan notados, el Calamba 
vale en Trellez a treinta 
y a quarenfca ducados la libra. 

.Sacanle del mis mo arbol 
que la Aguila, y solo se 
diferencia en que el Calamba 
(\s la parte del arbol mas seca, 
y mas refinada con los rayoa 
del Sol. Descubrenlo por el 
olor, y cuestaies grande traba- 
jo, por el peligro de varios 
animales niuy fieros, como 
ossos, tigres, badas, monos de 
grandes cuerpos, y otros que 
acometen y matan la gente, 
quando no se saben guardar 
dellos. 


are very high and thick groves 
of Aguila* and Calambi,*^ 
and those who penetrate into 
them advance with difficulty, 
and they cannot get back 
without consulting the sun 
and noting certain traces 
which they leave behind; the 
(Calamba is worth from thirty 
to forty ducats a pound at 
Trellez They get it from 
the same tree as the Aguila, 
and the only difierenoe is that 
the Calamba is the driest part 
of the tree, that which has 
been most refined by the rays 
of the Sun.'^ They discover 
it by its smell, but it costs 
them much trouble : for there 
is danger from divers very 
fierce animals, such as bears, 
tigers, badnSy^ big monkeys, 
and others, which attack the 
people and kill them, when 
they do not know how' to de- 
fend themselves against them. 


Los Cochinchinas crian el The Cochinchinese grow 
cabello como los Chinas, mas their hair like the Chinese, 
no los prenden sobre la cabeca but they do not tie it on the 
como ellos, traenle suelto sob- head like them ; they wear it 
Tii los omhros, delante o derras loose on the shoulders, in front 
| 6uVJ de la cara, tapan la mi- of them or behind : they cover 


My rax benzoin (Dryander). Cf. also Mgr. 8. R. Dalgado, Olosmrio Luso- 
A^idticOf TI, 112, 8.v. beijoiin, benjoiin. 

• Ayuila. See Yule, op. cit.^ s.v. aloe.s and eagle-wood, the “ odo 
nnis wood" mentioned by CarnOes in connection with Champa; used 
rts incense. (Malayal. , ayz/ ; Hindi, agar; Skt agnm, agaru; Malay, 
gaharUy gdru; hence in English: eagle-wood, garroo-wood, agla-wood, 
ngger- and Rigger wood.) See a!«o Dalgado, op. cit.^ s.v. 4guila, aquila. 

^ Calamba. Cf. Yule, op. cit.y m.v. calamhac: the finest kind of 
aloes wood, 

Trellez. Perhaps, Trelieas in the printed copy. The rotograph 
is not clear at this place. Not identified. 

^ Fr. A. Cardim, S.J., says of Tonquin : ** E vn albero istesso, 

altoasaai, che se si tnglia essendo giouane, deuiene Aquila; se si taglia 
essendo il tronco aiitico, riesce Calamba.'* {lielatione della Provincia del 
(HapponCy 51, quoted from Dalgado, op. city a v. calamba.) 

^ Bada or abada: rhinoceros in general, in spite of the feminine 
gender in Portuguese. Cf. Yule, op. oii.yS.r. abada: Dalgado, op. cit.y 
s.v. abada. 
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tad de la cabe^a a la parte 
del celebro, para parecer me- 
jt)r, tinen los diontes de negro. 
Los nobles dexan crecer las 
vnas de las manos. y traen las 
de los pies cor tad as y inuy 
polidas, andan dcscalcos toda 
la vida, si no es el Hoy y algun 
Mandarin viejo. So de ouer- 
pos altos y bien hechos, el 
color rnas bianco que morono, 
las faciones buenas, las nari- 
zes chatas algun tanto, y 
Ifirgas. Son d(* buenos natur- 
ales y llanos. No vsan de 
rnuchas eeremonias, en las 
qual(‘s son eiifad<jsos los Chi- 
nas, y los I a pones. 

No temcn como [P, II] los 
('hinas. En la catana, nios- 
quete, y artilleria son muy 
diestros, y preciase de solda- 
<lo8 No lienen la arrogancia 
de los la pones, ni estiuian 
sus cosas en mas que la 
delos otros ; ainan a los foras- 
tieros, y se pagan mueho de 
qualqujera eosa suya. 


Iherdense por los de color 
bianco, y con gusto miran a 
SU8 caras, man os y pies, y los 
ilescubren los brayos para 
verlos major. Toda la vida 
andan vendiendoy comprando 
de tierra en tierra, y las 
mugeres mas que los hom- 
bres, ellas siistentan a sus 
maridoH, vendiedo en sus 
oasas por las las [.sic] calles, y 
en las plazas, aun las mas 
honradas. 

Todos los dias ay mercado 


half the head on the side of 
the brain, for the sake of 
beauty, and dye their teeth 
black. The nobles let grow 
th(5 nails of their hands : but 
they cut their toe-nails, and 
keep them highly polished ; 
all their life they go barefoot, 
the King and some old Manda- 
rino excepted. They are tall 
and well -formed ; their com- 
plexion is white rather than 
swarthy ; their features are 
pleasing ; their nose is slight- 
ly flat, and broad. They are 
good-natured and gentle 
They do not use much cere- 
mony, the Chinese and the Ja- 
panese being repelling in this 
matter. They are not timorous 
like the Chinese. They are very 
dexterous in using the catana ' 
and the musket, and in hand- 
ling artillery, and they pride 
themselves on being soldier'' 
They have not tl-e arrogance 
of the Japanese, nor do they 
value their own things more 
than those of others ; they are 
fond of foreigners, and they 
take much pleasure in having 
any of their things. They are 
extremely fond of w hite-skin 
ned people ; they take plea- 
sure in examining their faces, 
hands and feet ; they uncover 
their arms to see them better. 
AH their life they go from 
place to place, selling and 
buying, the women even more 
than the men; the women main- 
tain their husbands by selling 
at home, in the streets and the 
squares, even the most res- 
pectable of them. Every day 


^ Catana: a short sword, like the alfange (scimitar), from tho Japa- 
nese katana. Cf. Dalgado, op. cit.fS.v. catana. The Spanish dictionaries 
give catan; the Portuguese, catana. 
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publico de todo genero de 
mercaderias Comen con vnos 
palitos, y comen mucho y 
beuon poco, aunque soa vino. 
No son viciosos. y es la gente 
mas honesta de todo Oriente. 
Tienen muchas mugeres, abor- 
recen mucho el pecado nefan- 
do, y espantanse si lo oyen 
dezir de otras naciones. Vis- 
teii Cabayas de Tonquin, y 
las mugeres como las mas 
honesta s de Europa 


En este Reyno residen an 
|5tc] este aho de 1627. quinze 
Religiosos de la Compahia, 
onze Sacerdotes y quatro Her- 
manos, vno dellos estndiante 
lapon. Todos estan ocupa- 
dos en la coimersion desta 
gente repar lidos en tres casas. 
La primera y principal en 
Fayso, Corte del Principe, y 
en el la estan cinco Padres y 
dos hermanos. Es muy copi- 
080 el fnito que se haze, y 
con el fauor del Key crece cada 
dia, y con las eonuersiones de 
algunos Grandes deste Reyno. 

Otra Casa esta en vna pobla- 
cion de lapones Christianos, 
y con ellos vn Padre y vn 
hermano, a esta acuden los 
Mercaderes lapones, assi Gen- 
tiles como Christianos, y con 
todos se haze grande fruto, 
en esta ay sermones de la 
passion en los Domingos y 
viernes de la quaresma, y se 


there is public market for all 
sorts of tuerchandise. They 
eat with a kind of small 
sticks; they eat much, but 
drink little, even though it be 
wine. They are not inclined 
to vice, but are the most 
decent people of the whole 
Orient. They have many 
w’ives, but abhor greatly the 
abominable sin,' and they are 
shocked to hear of other 
nations that they are addicted 
to it. They wear Tonquin 
Cabayas;^ and the women 
dress like the most modest in 
Europe. 

This year 1627, there reside 
in this kingdom fifteen Reli- 
gious fif the C/ompany, eleven 
Priests and four Brothers, 
one of them being a Japanese 
student All are busy with 
converting this people. They 
are distributed in three hou- 
ses The first and chief 
house is at Fayso, the Prince's 
Court Here there are five 
Fathers and two Brothers. 
Great is the fruit gathered 
here , and, thanks to the 
King’s favour and the conver- 
sion of some Grandees of this 
Kingdom, it increases daily. 
There is another House in a 
settlement of Japanese Chris- 
tians. There is with them a 
Father and a Brother, It is 
frequented by the Japanese 
Merchants, both Heathen 
and Christian. Much fruit is 
made with all of them. Here 
there are sermons on the 
Passion on the Sundays and 


^ Sodomy. 

^ Cabaya. In India a long tunic of muslin. Cf. Yule and Dalira- 
do, s.v, 

« The Prince, In the Portuguese parlance of the period the word 
means the heir-apparent, as still in England. 
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eantan las letanias, y ay dis- Fridays of Lent, and they 

ciplina general. Aqui se cele- sing the litanies, and there is 

braron los Olicios Diuinos en general discipline. Here du- 

la semana santa, con tanta ring the Holy Week, the 

soleninidad, como si fiiera la Divitie Offices are celebrated 

ciudad toda de Christianos, with as much solemnity 

jtltarose para esto ocho Sacer- as if the city consisted 

dotes de la Copafua. y dos her* entirely of Christians For 

manos, y vn Sacerdote seglar the occasion there assembled 

eon algiaios Catores, acudiero eight Priests of the Company 

a ellos todos lus Christianos and two Brothers, and a secu- 

destas Altleas, y de la Corte lar Eeriest, with some singers ; 

del Piincipe, que ya son en all the Christians of these 

grande numero, y niuchos Villages, and of the Prince’s 

Centile^ de diuersas partes; y Court, who are many already, 

todos adoraron el santissimo flocked to those services, as 
Sacramento quo se puso eu vn also many Gentiles fromvari- 
munumento con grande orna* ous parts : and all adored the 
to, acompanaron todos la pro- Most Holy Sacrament, which 
cession (jue se hizo el Domingo was placed with much splen- 
de la liesureceion antes de dour on a repository ; ‘ on 
amanceer, por vna calle de the Sunday of the Resiirrec- 
lapones vezina desta ("asa, tioii, before dawn, all accom- 
ct)n graiulcs iniiestras de aieg- panied with great demonstra- 
na, tions of jo}^ the procession, 

which made its way through 
a street of Japanese, next to 
Ctra (Jasa esta en el tin del this House.- There is ano- 
Heynt^, eiif rente de la Isia ther House at the extremity 
de Pulocambi a la parte de of this Kingdom, opposite 
Champa. the Island ot E^ulocambi, to- 

wards Cham pa, 

i r?i monumento, which we translate by repository : an altar, often 
resembling a sepulchre, and even called so, winch is used in Catholic 
Churches on Mauiidy-Thursday. 

^ On Easter-day 1908, wViile at Hazariliagh, I was awakened before 
dawn and for a time much mystified by the singing of hymns and carols, 
at times faint, at times quitt? near. Jt was a procession of Indian Chris- 
tians belonging to the Dublin Mission. 

L. Carrez, op. cif. , Map Xo. 45, places in front of Pulo-Carnbir («jc) 
^or the Island of Koudao-chan) Dinh Phoan (Ranran) and Phuyen. 

Before the suppression of the Society, the Jesuits had in Annam 
(Tonquin and Cochinchina) mission stations at: K4-cho (Hanoi), K6-ne, 
Ke-sat, Kiendao, Van-ninh, Domea, Hien (H4-an). Oua-bang, Anvuc, 
(^la civu, Cua'thai, Ke-hoa, Bo chinh, Dinh-cat, Sindioa (Hu4), Tourane, 
Fai-fo [read : Faiso], Cacoiam, Poiilo-Oanton, Baubom, Nuoe-man, Qui- 
nhon. Ran ran (Dinh-Phoan), Poulo-Cambir ; in Cambodia, at ; Biendioa, 
Bftna, Pinhalou, Thonol, Oudong, Ravecca (Lovek) ; in Siam, at: Ayu 
thia, Louvo, Bangkok, Mergui, Tenasserim. Cf. L. Carrez, ibid. 

The Jesuit Mission in Indo-China began in 1618. Between 1027 and 
1630 Frs. Alexander de Rhodes and Antonio Marquez converted over 
6,000, including many bonzen. 
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El traje ordinario de los de 
la Compafiia en este Reyno, es 
traer el eabello crecido, la 
corona abierta. la barua Ropre 
peyne, vna loba como la que 
traya el santo Francisco Xa- 
bier, los pies descal^os quando 
Camilla, 6 con alpargatas. El 
mayor fnito desta mission, de- 
mas de los muchos que se 
conuierten a nuestra santa Fe, 
es el grande descredito que 
tienen de sus Pagodes, y de 
los ministros dellos, los quales 
no se atreuen a tratar de sus 
sectas. En vno dcstos Tem- 
plos auia grande numeio de 
Idolos dorados, y aora no se 
hallan tres, y estos sin tnanos 
y sin narizes, y porqiie no se 
atreuieron los Christ ianos a 
derriuarle, le quitaron el teja- 
do, para que llouiesse sobre 
los Idolos, y cayesse el Pagode 
total m elite, y onf rente del 
edificaron vna Iglesia del Sal* 
uador. Tienen los Christia- 
nos aquel comedimiento y 
blandura de los Chinas, y co- 
mo la tierra no es de muchas 
delicias, proceden con tan 
buenas concienoias, que a pe- 
nas tienen de quo oonfeasarso. 

V"no llamado Lorengo sano a 
muchos enfermos desauciados 
de la vide, c5 la agua brdita 
y CO la sehal de la Cruz que 
fazia sobre ellos quando se la 
daua a beuer. 


In this Kingdom the usual 
dress of those of the Company 
is to let their hair grow long, 
to wear the tonsure, and the 
beard slightly trimmed,' and 
a gown like that uorn by St. 
Francis Xavier: when they 
travel, they go barefoot. <>r 
wear sandals.'^ Besides the 
many converted to our holy 
Faith, the best fruit reaped 
in this Mission is th(‘ great 
disregard of the pe(»ple for 
their Pagodes and the minis- 
ters of tliem, who do not dare 
treat about their sects. In one 
of these Temples there was a 
great number of gilt blols, 
and now you do not find tim e 
of them, and these too without 
hands and noses; and, a> the 
Christians did not dare to pull 
it down, they removed the 
roof, so that it might rain on 
the Idols and that the Pagodt* 
might fall do ah compl»‘tel\ ; 
and in front of it they built 
a Church of the Saviour Tlu* 
Christians have the politeness 
and delicacy of manner of the 
Chinese, and, as the count r\ 
does not afford mucli luxur\ . 
thev live in sncdi pun tv of 
conscience that they have 
hardly matter for confession. 
One of them, called Lawrence, 
cured many sick people, whose 
life was despaired-of,^ by 
mean.s of holy water and 
making on them the sign of 
the Cross when it was given 
them to drink. 


J The Spaniah dictionaries give aobrepeine (tn.): tlie act of cutting 
the hair but slightly. 

^ Alpargatas (in Portuguese) are shoes or sandals made of hemp. 

Desauciado : not found in my Spanish dictionaries. An old Portu- 
guese dictioridry (Vieyra Transtagano's) says it is a Spanish wor<l, 
which the Portuguese could well spare, since they have the word 
desconfiado. 
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Trataro otros de dar de 
palos a vn Christiaiio, poi auer 
hurt ado vna cofta de poca 
monta, y dauan por razon, 
que no era conueniente que se 
pudiesse dezir que la ley de 
los Ohristianoa era ley de la- 
drones. Otras ( osas seinejantes 
se pudieran referir. y se reini- 
ten a las car tas gone rales 

Bauiizaronsc on este a no 
mil y dozientas \sic\ y treinta 
y seis adultos. fuera de los 
ninos, easaronse algunos I’nn- 
cipales despues de heclios 
Cristianos. los quales pueden 
ayudar mueho a la eoiun rsioii, 
y vno destos dixo publica- 
mente que la Fe v la ley de 
los Fortugueses, por s(!r la de 
(’hristoera la verdadera. 


[P. 4| 

Deste Pevno pas-^aron al de 
(’aniboia vn Padr<* lafion, \ 
vn hermaiio Portiigues para 
avudar a los lapones que alii 
viuen, y tratar de la oonuer- 
sion d(‘ aquellos (Gentiles. 
Este a no se hiz<i vna easa de la 
Coinpania en Caohan {^) Corte 
de aquel Hey. Edificola en 
las suyas eon grande gusto 
vna Christiana llamada Ju- 
ana. Estan (Ml ella tres Pad- 
res y vn hermano, y dos 
Catequistas. Bautizose vna 
Orileaya, que es lo inismo 
que uiuger pequefia del Hey 
va d if unto, y otra persojia 


Others gave a drubbing to a 
Christian for having stolen a 
thing of little value, and the 
reason they gave was lliat it 
was not proper that people 
.should be able to say that the 
law of the Christians was 
a law ol robbiM's We might 
relate other similar things, but 
they are held over for tlie 
general letters. 

This year there were baj)- 
tized, exclu.sivc of the child- 
ren. one thousand two hund- 
red and thirty-six adults, and 
some leading persons were 
married, after becoming Ciiris- 
tians ; these latter can mucli 
promote the work of conver- 
sion ; and one of them .said 
jiublicly that, as the Faith 
and the law of the Portugue.se 
was tfiat of Christ, it was the 
true oue. 

A Japanese Father and 
Portuguese Brother went from 
thi:> Kingdom to that of Pam- 
boia in order to assist the 
Japanese living there, and to 
further the conversion of 
the Heathen there. This year 
a house of the f.bmpaiiv was 
built at Caohan.' the Court of 
that King A Chri.stian wo- 
man. called Juana, had mucli 
pleasure in building it within 
lier houses (?). There are in It 
three Fathers and a brotlier, 
and tw o Catechists There was 
baptized an Orancaya.^ which 
means * little wife' of the late 


* Perhaps, *Cachan.’ The rofcograph is not clear here. Carre/ has 
no Mission at such a place in (.Cambodia. He marks, however, ('an ca(>, 
a part in Cambodia. 

* Orancaya : a Malay noble, from the Malay oranghayn, *a man 
of wealth or power.’ Of. Dalgado, op. cit.^ p. 192. Xo writer quoted hv 
Jlalgado assigns to the word the meaning of * little wife.* 
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principal con reputacion do 
nuestra santa F6, y de los 
Ministros del Euangelio Lo 
mismo hizo loan Pablo muy 
conocido por su nobleza, y 
por la Embaxada con que fue 
al Rey de Sian. Oonuertiose 
otra mncha gente, y cada dia 
esperamos la coniiersion de 
inuchos otros 


Tambieh passaron a F^ulo- 
camby otros tres Padres, y vn 
Hermano, y se hizo vna casa 
para tratar de la coniiersion 
de aquella gente. Ayndo 
miicho a esta Casa vna hija 
del Gouernador passado, que 
fue grande bienhechor de los 
de la Compafiia que alii viiiia, 
con que crecio el nuniero de 
los Christianos. 

A Tonquin fueron dos Pa- 
dres de la Compahia en vn na- 
uio de Portugueses, y como 
aquel Rey desea ua niucho 
tener Padres de la Compafiia 
en sus tierras, viedoles alia, 
pidioles q' se quedassen. Los 
naturales por la fama de lo 
q' ellos hazen en la Cochinchi- 
na, dcvsean oir las cosas de 
nuestra santa Fd, y no se duda 
que la recebiran, por ser gente 
que trata mucho de la otra 
vida. Quando llegaron lo.s 
Padres estaua el Rey de par- 
tida para la guerra contra el 
Rey de Cochinchina, porque 
no le pagaua tanto de tributo 
quato el pedia. Mando a los 
Padres que le aguardasaen 
hasta la buelta ; en tanto pre- 
dicaron los Padres el Santo 
Euangelio, y se bautizaron 


King, and another influential 
person, which redounded to 
the honour of our holy Faith 
and of the ministers of the 
Gospel. John Paul, a man 
well-known for his noble rank 
and the Embassy with which 
he went to the King of Sian, 
was also baptized. Many 
other people were converted, 
and every da\" we expect the 
conversion of many others. 

Three other Fathers and a 
Brother went also to Pulocam- 
by, and a house was built, with 
a view to the conversion of the 
people there. This House 
was much helped by a daugh- 
ter of the former Governor, a 
great benefactor of those of the 
Gmipany, who lived there,* 
whereby the number of the 
Christiana increased 

Two Fathers of the Company 
went to Tonquin on board a 
Portuguese ship, and, as the 
King there was very anxious 
to have in his lands Fathers 
of the Company, he, on seeing 
them there, asked them to 
remain. The natives, having 
heard what the F'athers 
do in Cochinchina, wish to 
hear the things of our holy 
Faith, and there is no doubt 
that they will accept it, as 
they arc people who are very 
solicitous about the life to 
come When the Fathers ar- 
rived, the King was about to 
start on a war against the King 
of Cochinchina, because he did 
not pay him as much tribute 
as. he wanted. He ordered 
the Fathers to await bis re- 
turn. Meanwhile, the Fathers 


i Perhaps: que alii viuilt, ‘who (plur.) lived there’; or: que alii 
veniH, * who {plur.) came thither/ 
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mas de trecientos, y arbolaron 
ulgunas Cruzes. Claro pro- 
iiostico de q' ha de reynar la 
Ley de Christo en aq1 Reyno. 

Holuio el Rey vencido del de 
Cochinchina, no teniendo e.ste 
la decima parte del poder del 
de Ton quin, que e.s grandia- 
simo Monar(*a. Quedo con 
e^te sucesso muy desacredita- 
do, y como los hechizeros 
son inuchos, y la gente es 
luuy sujeta a guerras, temese 
inucho del suct>sso que tendran 
aquellos l^adres despues de la 
biielta del Rey, mas aim no ay 
aniso dello. 


l)est(? Reyno passaron a los 
Laos^ que es cainino de doa 
meses, y la gente (»s amiga de 
l*agodes. 

Kn el Reyno de Siam resi- 
den aura tres Padres de la 
Com pallia, y cl Hey les mu- 
estra grande beneuolencia, y 
gusta de tenerlos en su Reyno. 
Mas como no saben aim la 
legua de la tierra, no ay mas 
que esperaneas de la eonuer- 
sion. Tienen cuydado de los 
lapones que viuen en aquei 
Reyno, y de los que a el 
aeuden en su comercio 


Gmpar Diaz. 


preached the Holy Gospel, 
baptized more than three 
hundred persons, and erected 
some crosses : a sure sign that 
the Law of Christ will flourish 
in that Kingdom. The King 
came back, defeated by him of 
Cochinchina, although the 
latter has not one-tenth of the 
power of the King of Tonquin. 
who is a very mighty Monarch. 
His defeat greatly impaired 
his reputation, and, as the 
sorcerers are many and the 
people are much exposed to 
wars,^ there is much doubt 
about the success which those 
Fathers will have after the 
King’s return : thus far, there 
is no news about him. From 
this Kingdom they^ went to 
the Laos, a two months' 
journey ; the people there 
are strongly attached to the 
Pagodes ® 

In the Kingdom of Siam 
there now' reside three Fathers 
of the Company ; the Kinsr 
shows them great goodwill, 
and is pleased to have them 
in his Kingdom. But. as they 
do not yet know the language 
of the f ountry, there are as yet 
onl\ hopes of conversion. 
They take care of the Japa- 
nese living in that Kingdom, 
and of those who go thither 
for their commerce. 

Gnsprn' Diaz 


^ If the Spanish were ; sujeta a aguerroa, we should translaio by 
‘ addicted to omens.’ The iltsuocess of the expedition might have 
been attributed to the foreign Missionaries. 

- The two who had gone to Tonquin ? 

There was a Jesuit Mission in Laos in 1 642- 18, at Langioiio (Lang 
Chang) or Vientian (Vieng-chang). Fr. J. B. Bonelli died in 1638, going 
to Laos; Fr, Qiao. Hurandot about 1645, when returning from Laos, 
V(. Carrez, op. oif.. Map 45. 
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ADDENDUM. 

A PORTRAIT OF Fr. A. Dp] Andradp:, founder of tlie Jesuit 
Mission in Western Tibet (1624-29). 

Ill answer to a letter to the Viscount d^Oleiros (Portugal). 1 
have received a photograph of a portrait of Fr. Antonio 
de Andrade, which was said to be in the Viscount's ])ossession. 
8onhor J*' Antunes Pinto (Lisboa, R. do Salitre 104-2 ') forwanl- 
iag it tome on August 13. 1925, writes that the portrait ha<l 
passed into the hands of the Viscount’s grandson, Senluu' 
F. Rebelo d’AIbiKjuerque, a descendant of the de Andrade 
family, who had jiresented it to tht^ Tasbon Acadcwia da^ 
Sciencias. 

The original ]iicture is less damaged than J was made lo 
understand from Senhor J‘ Antunes Pinto’s letter. Tlie inscri]>* 
tion on the figure’s p7*oi>er right can be made out witli tol(‘rabh* 
accuraev 

ANTONIVSDE ANDRADE- 
SOC’IET ATI 8d ESVPR OVi N(d .E- 
GOAN.E17 PROVINC^IA 
LbS MLSSlONWmiBE 
THENSbS PRixMVS EX 
PLORATORET FVNDA 
TOR OBTIT ANNO DOMINb 
1034.14 CHALENDAS APR! 

LIS .ETATIS SV.E.53. 

'‘Anthony de Andrade, of the So<*iety of Jesus, 17th Pro- 
vincial of the Province of (iloa. the first explorer and founder of 
the Thibeth Mission, died on the 14th before the Kalends of 
April (March 18) in tlu* vear 1634 of the IaiicI, aged 53.’* 

A flower precedes the first letter of the first line. The 
capita] ts are dotted ; I?"" in the third line mixes PortugueM* 
with Latin. N and 1 in DOMINI (L T) are joined. 

The lettering as read by me differs in several details from 
the reading in Pinho Leal's Portugal antigo c nwderno. tomo VL 
Lisboa, 1875, ]>. 222 as reproduced by Seuhor F. M. Esteve- 
Pereira in his () descohrhnenlo do Tibet pdo P. Antonio de 
Andrade , . . , Uoimbra, Imprensa da Universidade, 1921. p. 137 
(Publications of the Academia das Seiencias do Lisboa). 

The Father ap])ears vested in the black soutane and mantle 
of his Order, as worn in his time. His thick moustache and 
close-cut beard are black, as is his hair, which age has not 
otherwise affected. His right hand hangs down and seems lo 
hold some object between the thumb and index-finger. His left 
hand, extended and open on his breast, holds a- rosary, three 
beads of which are visible round the thumb. 

Considering that Fr. de Andrade came to India in 1690 at 
the age of 20 and died at Goa on March 19, 1634, we should 
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tliiak that the portrait was executed at Goa. where alone a 
laithful re])roduction of his appearance niintht ha\e heeii 
attenipled witli success. 




Article No. 7. 


A MS. Tamil Grammar by Fr. C. J. Beschi, S.J. 

By the Rev. H, Hosten, vS.J. 

On January 26, 1925, Mr. Johan van Manen, the Secretarv 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, wrote to me : “ 1 have found in 
our Library a MS. (anonymous) dated ‘ Jdibus 7 bris 1730,' with 
title as follows : 

‘‘ (irammatica Latino- Tamulica vbi J)e Elegaiitiori 
Linguae Tamulicae Lialecto Q t ih \ Sen Tam.il] T>iQiR 

C'ui adduntur Tamulicae Poeseos Rudimenta ad usiun 
Missionariorum Soe*" Jesn.'’/ 

“ The MS. is in excellent condition. Would you like to see 
it? If it is unpublished, we might exhibit it in our Annual 
Meeting next week.” 

1 guessed easily enough, and Mr. van Manen had guessed 
too, that the MS. was one of Beschi’s w orks Immediately after 
the title quoted above, we read : Beligiosis Jesu-Clri Missio- 
nariis (\J.B. salutem in Domino,” wdiere the initials C'.J.B. are 
those of Fr. Constaiitius Joseph Besehi, whom Sommervogel. 
erroneously calls fToseph ( ^onstantine. 

The MS. is written very neatly from beginning to end ; but 
the orthographical mistakes, not over-many, soon convince one 
that it is not an autograph. The date of Beschi’s preface is 
‘ Idibus 7 bris 1730.” 

Was it published ? 1 consulted Sommervogel and found 
under Besehi (Vol. I, col. 1405. No. 15) (1) Clavi'^ humamorum 
Litierarum SMimioris Taimdki idiomatis, published by the Rev. 
K. Ihlefeld, Tranquebar, 187(6) ; (2) a translation by Babing- 
ton : A Grammar of the high dmlect of the Tamil lang'nage termed 
Shen Tamil, to which is added an introduction to Tamil poetry, 
Madras, 1822 ; (3) a Compendium Grarnmaticae de elegant ion 
dialecio added to Besehi ^s Grammatics latina-tamidics , in qua de 

vulgari tamulicae linguae idiomjate (a Tamil word) 

dicto fusius iractatur, Pondicherry, 1843. 

Sommervogel’s supplenient and Riviere's Additio7is et come- 
Hons did not show any other editions in Latin of Beschi’s gram- 
mars of High Tamil. 

I borrowed from the Imperial Library Besehi' s Clavus, 
edited by Ihlefeld and printed for A. Burnell, who purchased 
from Babington’s library a copy, once belonging to F. W. Ellis, 
which Besehi himself had corrected. 

On comparison 1 saw that the MS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was a different work. 
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It had to be diff(‘i'eut too from the Pondicherry Cow/pen* 
dixun. which has only 28 pages. 

( \jmparisoii u itli Babington^s Grammar of the high dialect of 
the Tamil Lamjuaije showed that Babington's translation corres- 
ponded to our MS., but closer examination prov^ed that Babing- 
ton did not always understand the Latin. 

Was the Latin text still unpublished ? Only on returning 
to in\ books in Darjeeling ^\ould 1 be able to answer the ques- 
tion. I find, as I suspected, that this is the text first publLshed. 
as late as 1917, })y my friend the late Fr. L. Besse. S.d., from a 
MS. without title, author’s preface and index. Fr. Besse obtained 
a co})v of the preface throtigh a friend in Paris from one of the 
MSS. of the Hibliothoque Nationale. Father Besse’s edition is 
described in his Father Bef<chl of the Society of Jester : his times 
and his writings. Triehinopoly, 1918, p 217 ; — 

•• Constant Joseph Beschi, S.J. — A (.dammar of High Tamil : 
Latin text publishcxl for the first time by L. Besse, S.J.. — Trichi- 
nopoly, St. Joseph's Industrial School Press 1917, XV. J02.” 

Fr. Besse published at the same press in 1917 anotluu’ 
(‘dition (tSvo. 149. vii) containing the Latin text and Ba])ington's 
English translation of 1822. The idea may have been to correct 
Babington by means of tlie Latin text. 


St. Joseph's College. Darjeeling. 
25-8-1925. 



Articlk No. S. 


A Forgotten Hero of Marwar. 

By Shi Ram Sharma, M.A,, M.R.A.S. 

The history of Rajputana can tiever repay its debt to 
Todd. What little is popularly known of it is through the 
delightful account preserved in his pages. Yet critical research 
is now unearthing many new treasures of the history of Raj- 
putana and its students have now and again to undertake 
the task of modifying in detail or in essentials his view of 
events). It is in no spirit of carping criticism that they 
undertake that task. Colonel Todd was a pioneer in the field, 
and like many such workers, has left many a patch unfurrowed 

greatest claim is that he preserved and made public the 
traditional account of the history of Rajputana. 

Cne ot the fondest traditions handed down in his pages is that 
ot the fierct^ .struggle that Rana Pertap w^as engaged in against 
Akbar's imperial designs. The impression created by a cur- 
sory ))erusai of his pages is that Rana Pertap was the only man 
who thus defied the great emperor. The following lines are 
written w ith a view to show that love of independence was not 
at an end among other Rajput princes and that there were others 
besides Rana Pertap wdio carried on an unflinching war against 
the great Mughal. 

When Akbar ascendt^d the tbrone in 1556, Rao Maldev 
was ruling Marwar, He had extended the boundaries of his 
Mate by ilie help of his ‘fifty thousand Rathor blades' 
so much so that in 1542 he was the only man who could 
have disputed 8her Whah’s right to the imperial sway. The 
two came facie to face in 1543 when Sher Shah attacked 
Marwar. He came very near losing his throne and was 
only saved that ignominy on account of his employing a 
strategom. All the Persian historians ; Abbas (History of Sher 
Shah in Elliot. Vol. IV, page 40), Abul Fazal (Ain-in-Akbari. 
Vol. 11, pages 271, translated by Jarret), Ferishta (translated by 
Briggs, Vol. II, p. 121) agree in testifying to the peril of Sher 
Shah and Abbas quoted Sher Shah himself as saying that he 
came very near losing his empire for a handful of millets. But 
this great principality was, like most other things of the 
same kind, ill gotten. This greatness had been piled at the 
cost of the ruin of many other neighbouring princes. When 
Akbar came to the throne he or rather his regent Bairam Khan 
could play upon that factor. Before Maldev died on Novem- 
ber 8, 1562, Akbar had nibbled off a large portion of the con 
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quests of Maldev. But the Marwari chief was as yet safe in 
his ancestral home. 

The succession proved to be a troublesome affair. He 
had disinherited his first two sons and it was the third son 
Chandar Sen who was on the spot who succeeded him. The 
two disinherited brothers, Rao Ram and Kao Udey Singh, were 
not ready to take the decision lying down and a civil war 
ensued. Rao Chandar Sen was however Avell supported b\ hi«i 
nobles and emerged triumphant from this arbitration of the 
sword. Yet the contest had been very tierce especially in the 
battle of Lohavat (20 miles .south-east of Phalodi) and 
Chandar Sen therefore succeeded to a diminished military 
strength. What was worse still, disappointed in his hopes, 
Rao Ram turned to that general dispenser of hic:h favours. 
Akbar. Under Ram’s guidance a Mughal attack on dodhpur 
was organised in 1563. The imperial intervention .succeeded n^ 
getting for Rao Ram the district of Hojhat and for his im- 
perial supporters an indemnity, This was never paid and 
brought on the second invasion of Jodhpur next year in March 
After a tiring siege of ten months when the Rajputs were on the 
point of starvation they vacated the fort arid were allowed 
to march away unmolested 

Jodhpur was now in the hand.s of the Mughals (Jiandar 
Sen how ever was still at large in a neighbouring district and 
when he married his daughter to Rana Udey Singh in 1561 
Akbar's suspicions were roused He moved on to Nagore 
by way of hostile demonstration. Here three claimants fo 
the throne of Jodhpur preferred their claims before him Rai 
Kalyan Mai of Bikaner, the head of the younger branch of the 
Rathors, was there ready to offer his daughter’s hand to 
Akbar in marriage. XTdey Singh, the second elder brother t)f 
Chandar Sen, was there to bow his head before the empcroi. 
Chandar Sen also repaired to the imperial presence on Novem- 
ber 15, 1570, with a contingent of 500 horse. It seems that of 
the three claimants Chandar Sen was the ino.st unbending. 
The matrimonial alliance between Kalyan Rai of Bikaner ami 
Akbar gave the ruler of Bikaner an advantage. It is possible 
that Udey Singh, to match the Bikaneris, consented at this 
time to the marrying of Haksba Bai, a daughter of Maldev, 
bom of a slave girl, to Akbar. Chandar Sen had poor chances 
against the two and some coarse jokes of Akbar settled his 
mind against the emperor. He left the presence smarting 
under a sense of humiliating disappointment and vowed never 
again to think of bowing his head before the mighty emperor. 

Chandar Sen's position was now desperate His ancestral 
home was in the hands of the Mughals ; the junior branch of 
the Rathors was in ascendance ; his own elder brothers 
were in Mughal service. He took refuge in Bhadrajun but 
was soon expelled from there. He now sought protection behind 
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the friendly walls of the fort of Shivana. There was a chance 
that he would be left severely alone if he did not on his own side 
pick up quarrels with the Mughal. He was, however, not the 
man to sit still. He raided the Mughal camp Asarli ((> 
miles tv) the east of Jetaran) and then took the Bhil settle* 
ment of Betai But he offended Akbar most by his presence 
at the coronation ceremony of Hana Pertap on February 23, 
1572. There was again the danger of a combination between 
the Rathors and the Sassodias which Akbar could ill afford to 
overlook. But a still more serious cause for offence was 
given when Chandar Sen allied himself to his nephew Kalla, a 
younger son and successor of his eldest brother Ram wln^ died 
in May, 1573. Kalla had been to Akbar for being recognized 
the lawful heir and succes.sor of his father, but somehow offend- 
ed Akbar and orders were given to arrest him. He had 
however made himself scarce and was back in Sojhat Kalla 
and Ohandar Sen now held Sojhat and Shivana betw(*pn them. 
Hai Singh ot Bikaner so repiesented matters to Akbar that it 
w'as a< last decided to take the reduction of these two Marwari 
chiefs in hand. Shah Qiili Khan and Shamsl Khan were sent 
to lead the Mughals in the war. 

The war that followed may truly be tf‘riiied a war ot 
independence. It abounds in all the thrills that form such 
a remarkable feature of the Rajput wars of the day. Sojhat 
was attacked in 1574 and after a strenuous battle Kalla was 
defeated He now mad(‘ good his escape and made his second 
stand at Siyari, 18 miles south of Sojhat. The fort was burnt 
down but Kalla had already escaped to Koranbaf?). Here hr^ 
was finally defeated and induced to submit. Ohandar vSen\ 
following now began to diminish and when the Mughals took 
Mahoba, (present Banner) he was practically left alone. Rawal 
Meghraj of Mahoba crossing ovei to the imperial .««.ide. 

The fort of Shivana however could not be easily captured 
It stands on a precipitous rock and aseiuit is very difiiciilt. 
Here Ohandar Sen made his final stand The siege was not 
a success at first. Rai Singh of Bikaner who had now joined 
the imperial command had to return to Ajmeer and request 
Akbar to send reinforcements. These were sent accordingly. 
Meanwhile Chandar Sen had made his own arrangements 
He sent his harem to the friendly state of Sarohi and made 
over the command of the fort to Patta, a brave general of his. 
He himself crossed over to Rampur farther in the mountains 
The Mughals were baffled. They left the siege and followed 
Ohandar Sen who was defeated in the battle of Kaiioja 
Chandar Sen, however, had again escaped. The Mughal com- 
manders tired of the chase returned to Agra where they fell in 
disgrace having returned without subduing Chandar Sen or 
reducing Shivana. Rai Singh and Shamal Khan were still 
before Shivana, In 1576 Akbar found out that they had not 
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been much successful. Reinforcements were now sent under 
Sbahbaz Khan. Kalla had now again joined Chandar Sen. 
Shahbaz Khan first defeated Kalla at Degore (Dungranas ia 
the district of Sojhat) and took the garrison prisoner. Encour- 
aged by this victory, the imperialists now turned to Duuara, a 
fort, 28 miles to the east of Shivana. The fort was undermined 
and taken. Now came the turn of Shivana. Regular siege 
was laid to the fort, mines were dug and they duly exploded. 
In March, 1676, after a siege of full two years the garrison 
capitulated. But Chandar Sen who had returned to assume 
the command had again escaped. 

Had Chandar Sen desir^ his stubborn resistance might 
have procured easy terms for him. He preferred hard liberty 
to easy indulgence in submission, and spent the next 
two years at Sarohi. From this as his base he never gave 
the Mughals any rest whenever he could get them at a disad- 
vantage. He appeared even before the walls of A j mere on 
March 10, 1580, and gave the Mughals a thorough fright. 

In January, 1581, he set out to punish a rebellious 
chief in Sojhat who now' added treachery to his rebellion. 
Making ashow^ of submission he invited Chandar Sen to a feast 
and there poisoned him. He lies cremated with his five spouses 
at Saran, 14 miles south of Sojhat. A slab with dated inscrip- 
tion is the only memory of this brave Rathoi. 

Chandar Sen was one of the members of the Rajput trio 
that defied Akbars’ might as well as his allurements. Maharana 
Pertap, Rao Surtan of Sarohi and Rao Chandar Sen have carved 
out a name for themselves in the history of Rajputana which 
will not easily die. For full ten years he defied Akbar’s might 
and during that period never allowed an opportunity of harass- 
ing the Mughals go uselessly. He was a lion of battle and the 
Rajput chronicles record 47 actions in which he was person- 
ally engaged. His two attempts at securing united action 
with the Sasodias display a breadth of vision not common to the 
Rajputs of those days. The generations that came after were 
reared in the lap of luxury and submission ; naturally they 
refused him his place. The ruling family did not consider it 
in keeping with its later imperial traditions tb erect a single 
stone to his memory and not a single portrait of his has been 
handed down in their portrait gallery. His modem successors 
owe it to him to revive his memory as that of a great and 
dauntless warrior, a patriot imbued with a spirit of independ- 
ence and as an organiser. Of course Maharana Pertap was 
greater both in his achievements and in his privations, but 
here is a story which Rathors should never forget. 

[The above account has been written with the help of 
Akbar Nama, Vol. HI; Ain-i-Akbari Vol. II ; Tabkat-i-Akbari 
in Elliot, Vol. V ; Muntkhib-ut-Tawarikh of Badayuni, A.S.B., 
Persian text ; Vol. II ; Ferisbta’s History of India in Briggs ; 
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Doctor Tessitori's History of Phalodi in the Progress Report of 
the Preliminary work of the Historic and Bardic Survev of 
Rajputana [his account in one essential is not reliable] ; 
Mehnota Nensi’s Account of Jodhpur, (MS. 12 of Dr. Tessitori’s 
catalogue of the Prose Chronicles of Jodhpur, also des* 
cribed at a greater length by the present writer in the Modern 
Review for April, 1923) ; Kaviraj s Chronicle, as well as Mun- 
dhyar Chronicle, (written in Marwari in the reign of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur [died 1676 A. D.] and described 
by the present writer in the Modern Review for April, 1923. 
under the heading Three Chronicles of Marwar.)] 

D ArV, College, 

Lahore. 




Article No. 9. 


The Predecessors of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj. 

By N. B. Sanyal, M.A., Rajshahi, 


The rule of the Imperial Pratiharas termiiiateci about the 
year 1020 A.J). and the (lahadavalas under Chandradeva rose 
into prominence about the close of the eleventh century A D. 
As more than half a (;enturv intervenes between these two 
events, the question naturally arises which was the dynasty that 
immediately preceded the (Jahadavalas in the sovereignty of 
Kanauj. 

Jn tliis connection the evidence supplied by a Buddhist in- 
M’ri])tion from Set-maheth^ dated V.E. 1176, i.e. A. I). 1118, 
cannot be ignored. It records that one Vidyadhara established a 
rihara for Buddhist monks at the site where tlie inscription w^as 
originally found, and further tells us that Vidhyadhara’s father 
Janaka served (Jopala, the mler of Gadhipura, i.e. Kanvakuhja 
as his minister (s(vchAva), and that Vidyadhara himself served 
Madana, ‘ the* forehead gem of kings.' Though the })anegyrist 
does not re\eal wdiat the actual relationship was between 
Gopala and Madana, yet tlie manner of his description indicates 
that botli of them belonged to the same ruling dynasty and pro- 
bably the latter was the former's successor. Now* Madana's 
date is about 1118 A.D., the date of the Sei-maheth inscription. 

( iopala, therefore, must have flourished towards the last quarter 
of the eleventh century A.l).. and tlius about the time w hen the 
(lahadavala Chandraiieva made himself master of Kanvakuhja. 
As he is called the ruler of Gadhipura, he must have been so be- 
fore the rise of Chandradeva Iwcausc the latter was followed by 
an unbi'oken series of kings who all belonged to the Gahadavala 
l:'amiJ> . It is signiticani that in the Set-maheth inscription 
Gopala is described as the '^Lord of Gadhipura.’’ but no vsuch 
title is given to Madana. As Gopala flourished just before 
Chandradeva it is reasonable to assume that it was from him 
that the latter acquired the sovereignty of Kanauj. 

Now’, who is this Gopala and to what dynasty did he 
belong ? No king of this name is met with in Kielhorn’s 


1 Kielliom, Ind, Vol. XVIJ, p. 08, Hr>ey, Jotir. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. JiXt, pt. 1, Kxtra No., p. 60 ff. and Kielhorn, [ncf. Ant,, V^ol. XXTV’, 
p. 176. 

- Kielhom at first took Madana to be a successor of Gopala, but 
later on he changed his opinion and identified him with tJie prince of that 
name of the GahadavAla dynasty in view' of the (*orrect reading of the 
date 1176 proposed by Dr. Hoey. 
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‘Synchronistic Table for Northern India for eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. There is, however, one record edited by 
Kielhorn which mentions not only a Gopala but also his sou 
and successor Madanapala, This is an inscription found at 
Badaun ^ (Vodamayuta) in U.P, belonging to a line of 
Rashtrakuta kings. They ruled over a tract of land close to 
KSnyakubja and as such we should consider whether Gopala and 
his son Madanapala of this family are identifiable with the 
princes of those names mentioned in the Set-maheth inscription. 
The igenealogy as found in the two records is given belov . 

A. Set-mfiheth Inscription : 

Janaka (contemporary of king Gopala). 

Vidyadhara (1118 A.D., contemporary of king Madana). 

B. Badafin Inscription of Lakhanapala : 

Chandra 

Bhuvariapala 

I 

Gopaladeva 


Tribhuvana Madanapala Devapala 

I 

Bhimapala 

I 

Surapala 


Amritapala Lakhanapala 

(c. 1200 A.D.; 

Now, as regards the date of the Badaun inscription. It 
appears that the inscription was originally dated but owing t(j its 
damaged condition Prof. Kielhorn was unable to ascertain 
what the date actually was. On palaeographic grounds, how - 
ever, he assigned its characters to about the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century A.D. The latter ^ appeared to him as a more 
probable date for the inscription. We are thus assured that the 
inscription is by no means earlier than the twelfth century A.D. 
The record shows that at the time it was engraved Badaun was 


’ Appendix to List oj Northern Jnscriptiom, Kp, /nd., Vol. VI 11. 
2 Ep, JruL, Vol. L p. 61 ff. 

« Ep. hid., Vol. V, App., p. 82, n. n. 
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Btill a city ruled over by Hindu rajas. Now as Badaiiii wav 
conquered^ by Kutbuddin Aibak in 1202 A. I)., and was con- 
ferred as a fief 2 upon Shamsuddin Jyaltimish, the record could 
not have been possibly incised later than date. In all piobabi- 
lity, therefore, the inscription belongs to the last quarter of the 
twelfth century A.D. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of Lakhanaj)ala 
whose great-grandfather Devapala was the younger brothei 
of Madanapala and son of (xopaladeva. (xopala and Madana ot 
the Set-maheth inscription flourished al)OUt 11 18 A. I), (the date 
of that inscription). It is also (juite possible to maintain from 
internal evidence supplied by the Badailn record that the 
kings Gopala and Madanapala mentioned in it flourished near 
about 1118 A.l). 

Regarding Madanajmla. the Badaun inscription says that 
Mn consequence of the distinguished prowess of Madanapala 
there never was any talk of Hambira’s coining to the banks of 
the river of the gods,’ i,e. the Ganges.^ Hainblra, of coinse. 
means the Muliammadan raiders. The passage probably re- 
cords an encounter of Madanapala with these raiders and their 
ultimate defeat. To whi<‘h invasion does this refer ? E^etween 
the invasion of »Sultan Mahmud in 1018 A.J^. and the invasion 
of Muhammad-i-sam in 1191 A.l)., the only noteworthy Muham- 
madan expedition that penetrated to the other side of the 
(Janges, far into the interior of India, was the one sent by the 
Ghaznivide king Sultan Masud (1090“11 15 A.D.) According to 
Muhammadan historians the army <!rossed the river (Jang, in 
order to carry on holy war in Hindustan, and penetrated to a 
]>lacc wliere, except Sultan Mahmud, no one had reached .^o far 
with an army before.” ^ They ca])tured Xanauj/' ‘ the capital 
of Hind.’ Probably this invasion is referred to in the Sar- 
nath inscription (^f Kuinaradevi.'^ ([ueen of the (jahadavala 
king (fovindachandra (1114-1154 A.D.) in which the lattei 
is represented as having protected Benares from the Turushka 
army. Though the precise date of this invasion is not known, 
still as we know' the date of Sultan Masud (1090-1115 A.D.^ 
it is quite reasonable to infer that it must have taken place 
some time in the first ]>art of the first quarter of the twdftl) 
century A.D. The reign of Madanapala of Badaiin thus also 
falls in the same period and it is not unlikely that, probably a> 
a vassal of the Gahadavalas, he assisted Goviudachandra in 
warding off the Muhammadan raiders. His father, (Jopaladex a 

1 EUiot's History of Indiay Vol. IJ. p. 232. 

2 Tabakat-i-Nmiriy Raverty s Transl, p. 530. 

Y at-paurusat-pravariU'Oh aurasitidh ufim-Ha mvl ( nibt ) tiiya nut 

fui kad&ehid-BHty ]. 4. 

♦ TabakSt-i-Nanriy Raverty's transl., p. 107. 

Elliot’s History of India^ V'ol. IV, p. 520. 

« Ep Ind.y Vol.‘lX,p. 324. 
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therefore should necessarilj’ be assigned to the last quarter of 
the eleventh century A.D. 

Now, as the dates of the Rashtrakilta Madanapala and his 
father Oopaladeva of the Badaun inscription synchronise 
respectively with those of Madana and Gopala of the Set- 
inaheth inscription and as Badaun and Kanauj lie in close 
proximity to each other, we are justified in identifying the kings 
mentioned in one record with those of the other. It has 
already been shown that the immediate predecessor of Chandra- 
deva on tlie throne of Kanauj was king Gopala. The identity 
of this Ciopala with one of the liaslitraku^. kings being now' 
edablished, it is natural to suppose that it is this dynasty that 
ruled over the ‘far famed capital of mediaeval India/ prior 
to the rise of tlie Gahadavala power. 

Postscript. 

Since the above had been written my attention w^as kindly 
draw^ri by Prof. 1). R. Bhandarkar to a passage in tlie Surat 
grant of Trilochanapala of 1050 A.l). (H. H Dhruva. hid. Ant., 
Vol. XII, p. 201 ; Hoernle, J.R.A.S , 1905, p. 10), which refers 
undoubtedly to a Rashtraku^ family of Kanauj having matri- 
monial relations with a Chaulukya dynasty of (iujarat. In 
interpreting this passage Hoernle stated that there was “ no 
ground for believing that Rashtraku^ (Rathor) kings of Kanauj 
ever existed This view, however, is no longer tenable, as will 
a]:)pear from the preceding pages. 
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Data from the Sumangalavilasim, Buddhaghosa's Com- 
mentary on the Dfgha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. 

By I)k. Bimala Chern hwv, M.A.. B.L. Ph.I). 

Sir Mooker)e( Mednihsi. VuJ. (^iii versify 

Sumangalavilasiiu is the fainons coninientarx on the 
Digha Nikaya, \\ritteii by the eele})ratecl 
^ ' of' Vhe Buddhist exegete Biiddhaghosa at the request 

of the Hahgliathera Datha. Jt is rich in his- 
torical infonnalion and folk-lore and it abounds in niirrativ(\s 
\Unclt tlirow a flood of light on the social, political, philosoph- 
ical and religious history of India at the time of the Biiddha. A 
\ivi(l })i(‘turi‘ of sjiorts and pastimes, geogra])hical ])nvsition of 
count ri(*.s, t‘tc.j of ancient days has been given in it. The whole 
NV(U'k has been [U’inted and jnibli.shed in Burma. T\\o of its 
sermons in two parts have been publislunl in Ceylon The book 
gives us a glimpse (d the erudite learning of Buddhaghosa who 
tlourislied in the fifth century A.l) Its language is not so con- 
fused as that of his other commentaries. 

An attem])t has been made in this paper to ]nesent from 
the Sumangalavilasiiu some interesting matiTials for the study of 
anciiTit Indian life wliich I believe, have not yet been noticed 
by anybody. 

Before dealing with the Sumahgalavila.sini it is ue(‘e.ssary 
have some idea as to the contents of the Digha Nika\a and its 
tfeiu‘sis. 

The Digha Nika\a is dhided into three parts. {l)Silak- 
khanda, (2) Maha\agga. and (3) Patbeya or 
Section.'^ of the Patikavagga containing thirty-four .suttas. 
their thcsc .suttas BraliTuajala was the first. 

Ltd Us see here how the first sutta originated. 
vSupph a was a disciple of Sahjaya the paribbajaka. He fol- 
lowed the Buddha with his pupil Brahmadatta. On the wa> 
Suppiya w as speaking ill of the Buddha while his pupil Brahma- 
datta was praising him. Su])piya said that the Buddha was a 
propounder of noii-aetioii. annihiialioii and self- mortification. He 
further said that the Buddha was of low^ birth and he did not 
possess any super -human knowledge, Brahmadatta was of opin- 
ion that he should not follow' his teacher in performing evil 
deed. He said that if his teacher worked with fire, he should 
not do so ; if his teacher played with a black-snake, he .should 
not do so, etc. He further said, ** All beings enjoy the fruits of 
their karma; karma is their own, father is not responsible for his 
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son’s deeds and son is not lesponsible for his father's deeds. So 
also mother, brother, sistt^r, pupil and others are not responsible 
for eac;h other's aotion. Three jewels (Tiratana) are abused by 
me. To rebuke an ariya is a great sin." Brahmadatta s])oke 
highly of the Buddha \^'ith the uords beginning ^\ith The 
Buddha is the Blessed one. an arahat, supremely wise, etc.’' 
Brahmadatta spoke highly of the Dhamnia and the San'iglia 
Thus Suppiya and his pupil Brahmadatta w ere holding eoutrarx 
view.s and followed the Buddha and the bhikkhus. In the 
evening all of them arrived in the garden of the king named 
Ambalatthika. Jn that garden the king had a beautiful garden- 
house. The Buddha took his residence at that house for 
one night. Suppiya also took shelter in the garden. At night 
bhikklius were seated surrounding the Buddha cahnly and witli- 
out the least noise. In the first watch of the night the bhikkhii> 
sat in the mandalamala (sitting-hall) of the houst*. The Buddha 
went to the spot and asked them the topic of their dist ussiou 
The bhikkhu tx)ld him that they were (liscussing the lontiarx 
views of Suppiya and Brahmadatta and the eiulless virtii(‘s ol 
the Buddha who .solved their topics of discussion hv the long 
discourse knowm as the BrahmajSla 8uttanta pp. 

It was recited by Ananda in the First ('ouiu il of the 
Buddhists. One wee^k after th(' parinibhana 

Trarliooa regard- the Buddha, at the salavana of the Mallas 
S^ha^ ^^Nikaya in Kusinara. on the full -moon day in the 

the First Council. month of Vaisakha. a monk named *Suhhadda 
w'ho took ordination in old age spoke thus. 

Friend, you need not lament, you need not grieve. We are 
free from the Mahasamana who used to trouble us by asking us 
to x)erfonn this or that act.” Hearing this Mahakassai)a thought 
that in order to save the monks from such people and to save 
the saddhamma from destruction, it was necessary to hold 
a council. He addressed the assembly of monks to rehearse the 
Dhamma and Vinaya. On the 2ist day after the Biiddlia s 
parinibbS^na. live hundred theras who were all arahats and 
possessed of analytical knowledge were selected. 

The people w orshipped the dead body of the Buddha with 
incense, garland, etc., for a vreek. It was placed on a funeral 
pyre but there was no fire for a week and o)i the third w eek since 
his death, his bones, etc., w^ere worshipped in the Mote-hall and 
the relics were divided on the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Jaistha. At the time of the distribution of relicts many 
bhikkhus were aissembled among whom five hundred were select- 
ed, The five hundred bhikkhus were given time for 40 days to 
remove all their hindrances in order to enable them to take part 
in the proposed rehearsal. Mahakassapa with the five hundred 
bhikkhus went to Rajagaha. Other Mahatheras with their ow-ii 
retinue went to different places. At this time a Mahathera 
named Parana with 700 bhikkhus consoled the people of Ivu.sl- 
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nara. Aiuuida with five hundred bhikkhub returned to Jetava- 
na at Savatthl. The people at Savatih I seeing Ananda coming 
there thought that the Buddha would be in their midst ; but 
being disappointed in this and learning the news of the Master's 
parinibbana they began to cry. Ananda worshipped the Gan- 
dhakilti where the Buddha used to dwell, opened its door 
and cleansed it. While cleansing tiie Gandhakuti, lie cried say- 
ing, -The Blessed one. this is the time of your taking batli. 
preaching, instructing the hhikkhus. this is the time of your 
Iving down slee])ing, washing your mouth and fac'e." He went 
to Subha’s house for alms where he ])reached Sublui-mttam of 
the Digha Nikaya. After leaving the hhikkhus at Jeta\aua. he 
went to Rajagalia to take part in the projiosed rehearsal. Other 
hhikkhus who were selected to take part in the rehearsal, also 
came to llajagaha. All the .selected hhikkhus observed uj)osatlia 
on the full-moon day of tin* month of Asadha and spent the 
rainv >t*ason. The hhikkhus approached Ajatasattu and 
lequc.-^tcHl liim to r<‘pair eighteen mahaviharas of Hajagaha. 
Th(‘ king haxl them repaircKl. He also built a beautiful and 
w(‘ll-<lecorated pandal near the Vobhara mountain at the foot of 
Sattfipanni cave, for them. This pandal w^as like that built by 
Vis>,akaninia in lu^aven. Five hundred seats were tnepared in 
thi< ]>anda] for (i\ e hundred bhikklius. The seat of the Presi- 
<lcnt wa-' on the south fa(*iiig the north, fn the middle there 
waN a dbammasaiia in which Ananda and U])ali look their seats 
and preached Dluimma. and Vinaya. Then Dhamma and 
\'nia\a were re])eated simultaneously by the five hundred 
l>lijkkliu> Th(‘ (jue.stion arose as to the conqietency of Ananda 
to tak(‘ part. He A\as not an arahat. Hearing this Ananda 
l»e('am(‘ ashamed and aftei strong exertion he ac<piired saint^hip 
at niglit All the thoras wert‘ present while Ananda s seat was 
\a('ant. )S(>ni<‘ said that Ananda came to tlie spot after coming 
through the sky and some were of opinion that he came through 
the earth. Mahakassapa declared the attainment of arahatship 
h\ Ananda hy shouting Sadhu. Sadhu." Mahakassa])a 
a.ske<l whethoi' i)liamnia was to be rehearsed first orthe\hnaya. 
rhe opinion of the assembly was that Vinaya should be rehearsed 
fii st as the existence of the Buddhasasana depended on Vina>*a. 
The question arose as to who would answer the questions of 
Vinaya. It w'as decided that Upftli w^ould be the first person to 
answ er such questions. Mahakassapa taking the consent of the 
assembly asked him where the first parajikft rule was enacted. 
The reply was that at Vaisalt it was enacted concerning Sudiniia 
Kalandakaputto on the subject of methunadhamma (sexual 
intercourse). All the questions were put to Upali w ho answ ered 
them and all the bhikkhus repeated and remembered them 
The fiuestion arose whether Ananda was com[>etent to answer 
the (questions on Vinaya. In the opinion of the assemble 
Ananda was competent but UpSli was selected because the 
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Buddha gavx* him fche first place among the Vinayadhara 
bhikkhus. Ananda was selected by the assembly to answer the 
questions on Dhamma. The Digha Nikaya of the Sultapitaka 
was taken up first for rehearsal. The Brahmajalasutta was 
first rehearsed by Ananda and the assembly recited it in chorus. 
All the Sutta^' of the five Nikayas vs ere reliearsed (me after 
another (S.V\. pp. 2~25). 

Buddhagliosa says that there are foin kinds 
of Suttas: — 


Kin<ls ot siiTfas, 


(1) Attajjhasayo, i.e., sutta delivered by the Buddha of his 
own accord ; (2) Parajjhasayo. i.e., sutta delivered to suit the 
intention of others; (:i) Pucchavasiko, i.e., sutta deliveied in 
answer to the question of the Supremely Enlightened on(‘ : (4) 
Atthapattiko, i.e.. sutta delivered in course of delivering oilier 
.vuttas. 

The exam])les of eacdi (^lass are giv en below • ' ■ 

(1) e.g., Mahasati])atthana, Akani-kheyya suttam, V'atta- 
sutlam, etc., (2) e.g., Cularahiilavada. Maharaluilav nda Dham- 
inacakkapavattana, etc.. (2) e.g,. Marasaihyulta^ Devatn^ahi- 
yutta, Sakkapavihasuttain, Sarnahn/iphala .Niitta. etc ; (4) (‘.g,. 
Dhammadayada, Oullasihanada, Aggikhandupama. Brahinajala- 
sutta (8.V.. pp. 50-51). 

In the introductory verges to his Sumahgalav ilasini or 
the commentary on tlie Diglia Nikaya, 
HiHtorv of the Buddhaghosa makes the following refer(‘ne(‘ 

SiimWalavtlaHiiiT. history of the composition of 

commentaries. Thus h(* observes - - 


‘‘Through the influence^ of serene mind and merit which 
are due to the salutation of the Three Refuges and whieh put 
an end to obstacles, in order to exjilain the meaning of tin* 
Digha Nikaya containing long suttas, whi*^*!! is a good agania, 
described by the Buddhas and minor Buddhas, which brings 
faith, the atthakathas have been sung and aft-eiwards resung 
from the beginning by five hundred theras, atid are brought to t]u‘ 
island of Lanka by the wise Mahinda and put in the language 
of the island of Lanka for the welfare of its inhabitants. Dis- 
carding the Sinhalese language and rendering the atlhakath^is 
into a good language which is like tanti and wliieli is free from 
faults and not rejecting the explanations of the theras who are 
the dwellers of the Mahavihftra, who are the lamps of the group 
of theras and who are good interpreters, I shall explain the 
meanings, avoiding repetitions, for the delight of the good men 
and for the long existence of Dhamma.’^ 

Here also Buddhaghosa refers to his Visuddhimagga (S.V.. 
p. 2) thus : “ I shall not again discass what has Wm well 

told in the Visuddhimagga. Standing in the midst of the four 
agamas, the Visuddhimagga will explain the meaning which has 
been told there, this being done, you w^ill understand the mean- 
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HI 


bhikkhu's daily 
life. 


Accourii r)f the Hud- 
dha (huitanin. 


ing of the Digha Nikaya taking]; it along with this At thakatha 
(i.e. SumahgalavilaHinI). 

The Sumangalavilasinl furnishes us with sonu‘ information 
regarding a bhikkhu’s daily life. In the da\ 
time a bhikkhu should purify his mind from 
all obstaeles by walking up and down and 
sitting. In tlie first watch of the night he should lie down and 
in the last watch lie should walk up and dow ji and sit. Early 
in the morning he should go and cleanse the space surrouudinti 
the cetiya and the Ikidhi tree. He should give w ater to the root 
of the Bo-tree. He should kee]> drinking water and water for 
washing. He should then })evforni all his duties tow ards his teach- 
er. After finishing ablution, he should enter his own dw clling place 
and should think of Kammatthaiia after sitting on the ground. 
At the time of going for aims, lie should sit uy) from meditation, 
and after taking alms-bow 1 and garment he .should fii fei of all go 
to the Bodhi-tree and after saluting it he should go to the Caitya 
and after saluting the Caitya, he shcmid enter the village tor 
alms and after having finished begging for alms he should gi\e 
religious instruction to many persons so desirous of hearing it. 
Then he should return to the vihara (8.V., pyi. J 86-187). 

The Sumangalavilasinl informs us that the 
Buddha is called the Tathagata for the follow - 
ing reasons • — 

(1) He has vomc in the same way. 

(2) He has gone in the same way. 

(3) He is eiuUnved with the sign of Tatha (truth). 

(4) He is supremely enlightened in Tathadhamma (ti uth ) 

as it should be. 

(5) He has seen Tatha (truth). 

(6) He yjreaeiies Tatha (truth) 

(7) He does Tatha (truthfu]l> ) 

(8) He overcomes all. 

(1) As previous Budilhas. e.g., VHyiassiii. Sikhi, Vessabhn. 

. Kakusandha, Konngama. Kassapa. <*ame, as 

^ yirevious Buddhas obtained Buddhahood 

by fulfilling ten paramitas (perfections), e.g.. 
•dana (charity), slla (obaervuig precepts), by sacirifieing body, 
eyes, wealth, kingdom, son and wife, by practising the following 
kinds of cariyas : lokatthaeariya. i.e., exertion for knowledge: 
Buddhatthacariya, exertion for Buddhahood, four samma])- 
podhftnas, (four kinds of right exertion) four iddhipadas (four 
miracles), five indriyas (five senses), five balas (five potentialities), 
seven bojjhahgas (seven supreme knowledges), and the noble 
eightfold path (ariya atthahgiko maggo). 

(2) The Buddiia Gautama w^alked seven steps towards the 
north just after his birth as Vipassi, Kassapa and other Buddhas 
did. He saw all round by sitting under a white umbrella and 
made the following bold declaration : — 
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• 1 am the first in the world, J am the chief in the world, I 
am the most prominent in the world. This is my last birtli, 
there is no future birth to me.’’ The Buddha Gautama des- 
troyed desire fo]‘ sensual pleasure by renunciation, destroyed 
hatred b\ non-hatred, sloth by idea of light, torpor by steadfast- 
ness, doubt by the analysis of Dhamma, ignoi'ance by knowledge, 
etc , like the former Buddhas, e.g., Vipassi. Kassapa. 

(2) The Buddlia fully realised the true characteristics 
(tathalakkhanam) of four elements, sky, consciousness, forms, 
^^ensation, ])erception. confections, discursive thought. decisi\'e 
thought, joy, happiness and emanciymtion 

(4) The Buddha realised four sublime truths known as Ta- 
tliadhamnia, suffering, origin of suffeiing. cessation of suffering 
and the path leading to the cessation of sulfering. He also real- 
ised dependent origination. 

(5) The Buddha saw all the forms w hich include four ele- 
ments whieli are produced by the combination of four elements 
in human world as well as in the world of gods. He heard, 
laiew , touched, tasted and thought of all that were in existence 
in the liuman world as w ell as in the w orld of gods. 

(fi) From the time of his enlightenment h\ conquering Mara 
till the time of his ])arinibbana, what he ])reaelied, wa'^ complete 
and perfect in meaning, in exposition and to the point and leading 
to the destruction of ])assion, hatred and delusion and w as t rue. 

(7) His bodily action was in agreement with his action and 
speech and vice versa. He did what he said and rice versa. 

(8) He overcame everything commencing from the highest 
Brahmaloka to the Avtci Hell and endless lokadhatus all around 
hy sUa (prece})ts), samadhi (concentration), pannfi (w isdom), and 
vinnitti (emarKupation). There was no ecjual to him and he was 
an unsurpassed king of kings, god of gods, ehief t>f all Rakkas 
and chit'f of all Brahmas. (S.V.. f»p. 59-08). 

The Buddha had to perform five-fold duties : (1) Duth's 
before meal. (2) Duties after meal. (5) Duties irj the fu’st w atch, 
(4) middle watch and the (5) last watch of night. 

(1) J>itie8 before meal are : Ablution early in the morn- 
ing, sitting alone till the time of begging, at tlie tim(‘ of alms h<‘ 
tised to robe himself, tieing his waist with lK;lt and taking his 
alms- bo wd he used to go for alms sometimes alone, sometimes 
surrounded by bhikkhusahgha in the villages or towns, some- 
times in natural posture and sometimes by showing miracles, e.g., 
wind cleaning tlie street which he w as to traverse. 

After collecting alms and partaking of them he used to 
preach to the dayakas (alms-givers) according to their iiitolli- 
gence. 

After hearing religious instruction, some of the dftyakas 
used to take refuge in three gems, some used to establish 
themselves in five precepts, some used to attain fruition of the 
first, second and third stages of sanctification and some after re- 
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noiincini^ the world used to attain arahatship. After preachinfr 
the dhaiiuna he uHod to return waiting for the arrival of the 
hhikkhus from begging-tour. After they all returned, he used 
to (‘ider gandhakuti. 

(2) Duties after meal • His attendant used to prepan* seal 
for him in the gandhakuti and he after sitting on it. used 
to wash his feet. Standing on the step of the staircase of a 
Lrandhakuti. he tised to mslruct the hhikkhus to })erform their 
duties diligently, lie told thus, '• the appearance of the Buddha 
is rar(‘. it is difficult to be born as human being, good opportun- 
ity also is diffieult to be obtained, tmlination as bhikkhu is also 
difficult to be bad and the beaniig of the Saddhamma is also 
difficult to 1 h* obtained." Some of the bbikkhus used to ask his 
instructions in Kammatthana (object of meditation). The 
BIesse<l tlm* used to giv<’ instructions in the Kammatthana suit- 
abl(* to their nature. The hhikkhus used to return to their 
d\\elling-plac(‘ or to the fore.st after saluting tin* Buddha. Some 
us(‘d to r(*1urn to Uh* Catummaharajika Heaven or to the Para- 
iiimmit aviisax atti lH‘a\en. Aftei' giving instru(*tions, the Blessed 
One used to entei* into gandhakuti and lie down on the right 
hand sid«‘ He* used to set* the world with his e\e of wisdom 
aft6‘r r<‘freshmg himself. He then used to give instructions to the 
people w lio usefl to assemble in the ]>reaching hall with scented 
Houtu's i*tc and tlien tlu* people alter listening to the rt^ligious 
ui'-l ruct ii)ns used to r<*turu saluting the Buddlia. 

(3) in the first wateli (»f the night if he desired to batlie 
himself, lie used to get up from his seat and enter the bath-room 
and batl)(*d inms<*lf witli wat(‘r sii])])lied b\ the attendaiit who 
maih* read\ llu^ seat for him in the gandhakuti. The Blessed 
Oiu* us(*d to ])ut on red coloured under-garment tieing his waist 
with his belt Then Ik* usetl to put on the upper garment keep- 
ing one s}iould(*r op(*n and then he used to sit on his seat alone 
ni a mood o) meditation. The ]>hikkhus used to (;ome from all 
sides to worship him. Some hhikkhus used to ask him ques- 
tions, some used to ask his instructions in Kammatthana. some 
Used to request him to give religious instruetious. The Fiuddha 
used to satisfy the hhikkhus by fulfilling their desires. Thus he 
used to s|)€*nd the first w^atch of the night. 

(4) Duties in the middle watch : After the hhikkhus had 
left him, the devatas used to come from 10,000 lokadhatu'^ 
(world-cycles) and the Blessed One used to s]iend the middle 
watch in ausweriiig the questions of the devas. 

(5) Duties in the last watch of the night : 

Tli(^ last watch of the night was divided into three jiarts 
He used to spend the first part by w alking up and dowup the 
second })art. by lying down on the right hand side in the gandha- 
kuti and he used to spend the last part by seeing with his eyes 
the person wlio acquired competency in knowing dhamma on 
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account of the acquisition of merit by serving tlie previous 
Buddhas (S.V., pp. 45-48). 

The Buddha performed double miracles at the gate of tl\e 
city of SavatthI in the seventh year after his enlightenment at 
the foot of a Oandambaka tree, e.g., fire is burning on the uppei' 
part of the body and water flowing down from the lower part, 
fire corning out of one of the pores of the skin of the ])ody and 
water of six colours coming out of another pore of <he skin of 
the body, six kinds of rays coming out of the body of the 
Buddha and illuminating all the ten thousand (.^akkavalas. 

Biiddhaghosa describes the Buddha’s fulfilmenl of ten 
fections (paramitas) during four* asahkhakalpas and 100,0(M» 
kalpas. He renounced the world at the age of tw(^nty-nine. 
took ordination on the bank of Anonia river. For six years he 
exerted simultaneously. On the Vaisakha fnll-nioon day h(‘ took 
honeyed lice-gi'uel offered by Siijata at Uruvelft and in Uic 
evening he entered the Bodhi terrace by the south gate and 
thrice went round the asvattha tree. Going to the north-east 
side of the tree he spread a seat of grass and seated on it cross- 
legged facing the east and keeping the Bo-tree at the bfu*k, ho 
first of all meditated upon metta (friendliness, love). 

At dusk he defeated Mftra and in the first w atc h of the 
night he acquired the knowledge of lemembering ])revious 
births, in the middle watch he acquii'ed celestial insight and in 
early morning he acquired the knowledge of de])endent origina- 
tion and attained the fourth stage of meditation on inhalation and 
exhalation. Depending on the fourth stage of meditation, lu^ 
increased insight and successively acquirexl all the cjualities of 
the Buddha (S.V,. pp. 57-68). 

The Buddha used to take two kinds of journey — tarita 
(quick) and atarita (slow). Tn older to convert a fit person Avbo 
was at a distance he used to travel long distance w ithin a short 
time as we find in the case of the Buddha going !*ocei\ e 
Mahakassapa who was at a distance of three gaxutas. in a 
moment. The Buddha also took tarita jouniey for Alavaka. 
Angulimala, Pukkusadi. Mahakappina. Dhaniya and Tissasa- 
manera, a pupil of Sariputta. 

The Buddha daily used to take short journey in ordtM* to 
do good to the people by preaching to them and accepting their 
offerings, etc. This was known as atarita journey'. The 
atarita journey was divided into three mancjalas, o.g., maha. 
majjhima and antomandalas. The mah§mandala was extended 
over an area of 900 Yojanas, majjhimamandala 600 yojanas and 
antomandala 300 yojanas. He had to start on the day follow - 
ing the Mahapavfirana (i.e., last day of the lent) ; if he had to 
undertake the mah&mandala Journey he had to start at the 
beginning of agraJiayana and in case of antomandala Journey, 
he could start at any time suitable to him (S.V., pp. 239-242). 
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Jivaka Koniarabhacca: He was reared ii}) by Abbaya- 


Buddha'K (oiitetii' 
porarios. 


kiimara, one of the sons of Binibisara. he 
was called Komara-bha(xa. Once Bimbisara 
and Abhavakumara sav^ from the roof of tin" 


palace, Jivaka lying down on the floor at the gate of the 
surrounded by vultures, crows, etc. The king askeil. • What is 
that ? ” He was replied 11) at it was a baby. The king a.^ketl 
• Is he alive ? ” The reply was in the affirmative Heiue he 
was called Jivaka (S.V., p. 133). 

Once Jivaka caused the Buddha to take some ])urgativp. 
When the Buddha became all right in health. Jivaka offered tin' 
Buddha a pair of valuable cloths. The Buddha accepted hi- 
offering and gave him suitable instructions u itli the result that 
he wi\s established in the fruition of the first stage of saiictificM 
tion. He offered his mango-garden to the Buddha for his 
residence vvitli his pupils, as Jivaka thought that it would i^e 
difficult for him t^> go to the Veluvana where the Buddha used 
to live for attending on him and which was far from his house. 
Ill the mango-garden Jivaka prepared rooms for spending day 
and night for the Buddha and his bhikklms. Wells, etc., weie 
built for them. The garden wtis surrounded by a wall and a 
gandhakuti (jierfuined house) was built for tlie Buddha in th(* 
mango-garden (8.V., p. 133.) 

Tivssasamancra . Once Hari]>utta w anted to go to his jni]>il. 
The Buddha expressed his willingness to go with him and 
ordered Anauda to inform 20,000 hhikkhiis who wxm(‘ \jo<- 
scssed of supernatural power that tlu^ Blessed One would go 
to see Tissa. Buddlia with Saripiitta. Anauda and 20 000 
khlnasava bhikkhus tra\ersed the path of 2,(WJ0 yojanas throngii 
sky and got down at the gate of the village where Tis^a wa^- 
and rolled themselves. The villagers received them all and 
offered them rice-gruel. AfUn* the Buddha tinished his meal. 
Tissa returned from alms-lK^gging and offered food to the Buddha 
which he (Tissa) rec'eived on his begging lour. The Bud<lha 
visited Tissa's dwelling place. 

Pokkliarasati : His body was like the w hite lotus or like 
tile silver gate of Devanagara. His liead was vei-N beautiful 
and populai*. At the time of Kassapa Buddha, he was well 
versed in tiiree Vedas and in consequence of his offering chai‘it\ 
to the Buddha, he was reborn in the devaloka. As he did not 


like to enter the womb of a human being, he was reboin in 
a lotus in a big lake near the Himavauta. An ascetk* used to 
live near the lake who reared him up. Tlie ascetic made the 
son learn the three Vedas and he became very much learned 
and he was regarded as the foremost Brahmin in the Jambudipa. 
He showed his skill in arts to the king of Kosala. The king 
being pleased wdth him gave him the city of Ukkattha as 
Brahmottara property (i.e. the property offered to the Brahmin) 
(S.V.,pp. 244-245). 
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Am ba t t ha : He was t he chief disciple of Pokkharasadi 
or Pokkharasati. He was sent to the Buddha to see w heather 
the Buddha deserved the praises offered to him. He attempted 
iu vaiious w ays to defeat the Buddha but in vain. He also 
expressed his opinion that no samanadhamma could be jnactised 
by living in such a vihai’a. He came back to his teachei* after 
being defeated (S.V.. p. 253). 

(Jo(»ura})liic‘ul m- Tk(‘ commentary sup})Iies us with some 
formation supplied new' interesting geographical information 
l\v the common t ary. which is given below ■ — 

Angesn : On account of the beauty of tlieir body, some })rin- 
ces were Iviiowii as Aiigas. The [)lace was nanunl Ai'iga 
because tliose princes used to dwell there (S.V.. ]). 279). 
Not far from the city of Anga. there w as tlu' tank of 
Gaggara. so (j’alled because it was dug by a ([ueen namcnl 
Gaggara. On its banks all aiound. tliere was a great 
forest ofCampaka trees decorated with flowers of five 
colours, blue. etc. This account of Cam pa has. liowever, 
hardly any geogra])hicaI value. Buddhaghosa also gives 
us his own interpretation of the term Anga. At‘eording 
to liini. it is so called because of the beauty of the princes 
of the eountry. The ex]>lanation seems to be rather 
fanciful (S.^" . p. 279). 

Daksinapatha or Deccan * Buddhaghosa defines Dakkhina- 
patha or the Dc(‘ean as the tract of land lying to 
the south of the Ganges (S.V , ]). 265). Many ascetics 
used to live thew and one of the forefathers of Ainbattha 
went there and learnt ambatthavijjn by the influenee 
of whieli the weapon once raised (‘ould b(‘ brought down. 
He came to Okkaka and showed his skill and secunsl a 
post under him p 205). 

( rhositarama : In the past there was a kingdom uained 
Addila. In this kingdt)m a poor man named Kotnha- 
lika while going to another place at th(* lime of famine, 
being unable to carry his son. threw him on the w'a\. 
The mother out of affection went back and brouglit the 
child and w ent to the village of Gopalas (cow herds) who 
gave them milk-rice to take, Kotuhalika could not digest 
the milk and died at night of cholera and was reborn in 
the womb of a bitch. The young dog w as a favourite of 
the head of the c^owherd.s. who used to w orship a pacceka- 
huddha, who used to give a handful of cooked rice to the 
young dog which followed the gopSlas to the liermitage 
of the paccekabuddha. The young dog used to infonn 
the paceekabuddha by barking that the rice was read.v 
and used to drive away wild beasts on the w^ay by 
barking. As the A oung dog served the ])accekabuddha, 
he after death was reborn in lieaven, named Ghosade- 
vapiitta who fallen from heaA^en w as reborn in a family 
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at Kosambi. The banker of Kosambl being childless 
bought him and when the legitimate child was born to 
the' banker, he attem])ted to kill Ghosa se^ven tim('> 
but on account of the accumulation of merit (Uiosaka 
could not be kille*xl but with the hel]) of another 
bankei daughter!*, he was saved and theui he married 
her. After the death of the banker who attempted to 
kill him. he succeedenl him and was known as Ghosakaset- 
thi. At Kosainbl there were two other bankers named 
Kukkuta and Pavariya. At this time five hundred 
asceti(*s came to KosambI and the three bankers. ( diosaka. 
KukkuU^ and Pavariya built hermitages in their respect- 
ive gardens for the hankers and supported them. Once 
the asct'tics while coming from the Himalayan region 
through {I forest, lieeame very much Iningry and 
thirsty, and sat under a hig banian tree tliinking that 
there must have f)een a ]>ow’erful devata residhig in 
th(‘ tree wlio would .surely help them. Tlie ])}’esidmg 
deity of the tree helped them with water to (|ueu(*h tlieir 
llnrat. The deity wlien asked a^ to how he aetpiired 
su(‘h splendour, replied that he was a servant in the 
house of th<* hanker Aiiathapindika w ho su]i]H»rted the 
Buddha at Jetavana. On a salibath day, the servant 
went out to walk in the morning and returned in the 
evening. He eiujuired of the other servants at. the hon.se 
and learning that they had accepted uposatha. he went 
to Anatha])indika and look ])reeepts. But he could 
not observe the ])recepts fully and in conseqiUMice of the 
merit accumulated (lue to tlie idiservanee of half the 
uposatha at night, he became the deity of this tree 
endowed with great splendour. The\' went to Kosambi 
and informed the settliis of this matter. The ascetics 
went to the Buddha and acquired ordination and arahat- 
^hip. The settliis afteiwvards went to the Buddha and 
invited the Buddha to Kosambi. After returning to 
Kosambi. they built thi’ee hermitages and one of them 
was known as Ghositarama (S.V.. iip. 317-319). 

Kosala : The Porana.s say that prince Mahapanada did 
not laugh after seeing many dramas, etc. The father 
of the prince pi-omised to decorate the' person with 
N’arious kinds of ornaments, who would be able to make 
bis son laugh. Many men and oven the cultivators after 
giving up their ploughs came to make the son laugh. 
They tried in various ways but in vain. Sakka. the 
chief of the gods, .sent a theatrical i>arty to show him 
a celestial drama to make the prince laugh. Tlie jirince 
laughed and men returned to their respective abode. 
While they w^ere returning home, they w ere asked on the 
way. ‘‘Kacci bho kusalam, Kacci bho kusaJam *' (are 
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you all right ?). From this word kusalam. the country 
came to be known as Kosala (S.V., p. 239). 

Kajagaha. : A name of the t-own in which MandhatS and 
Mahagovinda took their abode. At the time of the 
Buddha it was a town and at other times it was empty 
(S.V., p. 132). 

Adinnadana : It strictly means acce})ting that which is 

(Uo^sarv given. It also means stealing the pro- 

‘ ■ perty of others, the thing which can be used 
by oth <*!''< according to their wish and by using which they are 
not liable to be punished if that thing be taken with the inten- 
tion of stealing it. then he is guilty of theft ; if the thing stolen 
be of gi eater value, then the offence will }>e greater and if it is 
of less value, the offence will be less. If the thing stolen Ixdongs 
to a person of greater quality', the offence will be greater and 
if it l)elongs to a person of less quality, the offence will be 
less. 

One will be guilt\ of theft if the following conditions be 
fulfilled .--- 

(1) the thing stolen must belong to others ; 

(2) the thief must be conseious at the time of stealing that 

tlu^ thing which he is stealing belongs to others ; 

(3) he must have the intention to steal : 

(4) he must make effort to steal and that effort must bring 

about the theft of the thing belonging to others (S.V., 
p. 71). 

Musavada : It means application of word or bodily deed 
to biing about dissension. ConsciousnesK due to the applica- 
tion of word or bodily deed with the intention of bringing about 
dissension is called speaking falsehood. Another meaning is 
this : Mnsa means — 

(1) the thing not happened before. 

(2) untrue thing. 

Vada means making known a thing which is untrue to be 
true and a thing unhappeiied l^fore to have happened. 

Musavada is nothing but consciousness of the person who 
is wdlliiig to make known a thing which is untrue to be true and 
an unhappened thing to have happened. 

The other details are the same as before. 

Buddhaghosa cites some examples in this connection. 

If a w itness gives false evidence, he will be liable to greater 
fault and if a bhikkhu makes exaggeration humourously, he will 
be liable to less fault and if a bhikkhu siays that he has seen a 
thing not seen by him, that he has heard of a thing unheard by 
him, he will surely be liable to greater fault. 

One will he guilty of falsehood if the following conditions 
be fulfilled : — 
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(1) His subject or object must be false. 

(2) He must have the intention of creating disunion or 

dissension. 

(3) He must have the effort created by that intention. 

(4) His axd of creating disunion must be known to the 

parties concerned. He must commit the offence him- 
self. Buddhaghosa is of opinion that if a person insti- 
gates others to commit falsehood and instigates others 
to do the offence by letters or by writing on walls, etc. . 
and if he himself commits the offence in all these 
cases, th(‘ nature of offence must be the same (l>)id. 
p. 72). 

PliarusavSca * Accordiiig to Buddhaghosa. pharusavaca 
really means intention to wound the feelingvS of others. It means 
harsh v\ord (S.V.. ]). 75) According to him. a thoughtless 
speech should be ])leasing to the ear. producing love. apx)ealiiig 
to the heart and agreeable to many (8.V., pp. 75-76). 

Pisimavaca: The person to whom the word is spoken 
takes a fa\ ourable view of the speaker but unfavourable view 
of the pei'son about whom it is spoken. It is nothing but con- 
scioiiaucHS of the person v\ho sjieaks t<» make himself closely 
ae(piainte(l with the person to whom the word is spoken and 
the person about \>hom it is s])okeu. Tlu^ other details are the 
<ame as before. 

One is guilty of pisimavaca if the following conditions be 
lulfilled : — 

(1) He must have the intention of creating dissension and 

making himself friendly. 

(2) He must have the c^ffort to earry out Ins intention. 

(3) The act of creating disunion must be known to tliC 

parties concerned. 

(4) The before whom the dissension is created, 

must be in existence (vS.V.. p. 74). 


Sports and 
times. 


Pas 


Attha])adam : Dice. 

Akasarii * A kind of pastime whicli is played 
after imagining a kind of dice -board in the sky. 

Oandfilaiii • Sportiiig with an iron ball, 

(Thatikam : A sport in which large sticks are beaten by 
short ones. 

Vamsarii : Sporting with a bamboo which is turned in 
various w'a\s. 

Pariharapatharii : A kind of sport which is played on the 
ground on which many patlis having fences are prepared to 
]nizz]e the x>layer (S.V., p. 8). 

Asaudim : A big seat. 

Gonakam : A carpet with long hairs. 
Koseyyarh : A silk seat liedecked with gems 


\’'arioii8 kinds <*f 
.seats. 
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Kutiakaii : A kind of woollen scat in which sixteen clancin^^ 
girls can dance together. 

Pallankarii : A seat having feet with figure of deei*. etc. 

Patalika : Thick oollen Kseat with various designs of flou ci>. 

Patika : Woollen seat. 

Vikatika : A seat having the figure of lion oi* tiger. 

Do])anam : It is a ceremony among the southern Indian 
])eople ^\ho wash the bones t)f theii- dead rela- 
A CO V c in on y after digging them out and after having 

em Indian iipople. besmeared them with scents and collecting 
all the bones in one place. On a certain 
auspicious day they eat up various kinds of food and drink 
collected for tlie occasion while crying for their de]Uirted 
relatives (S.V.. pp. 84-88). 

A person is called Pnilmjjano because various kinds of sin> 
„ are committed bv him. His view is that tin* 

MisrellHiioouH. i ^ i - i i ^ tt • n . 

body which is soul is not gone. He is called 
Puthujjano because he follows many teachers. He is so calltMl 
because he is merged in v^arious kinds of ogha (floods) : because 
he is burnt by various kinds of heat. As he is attached to five 
kinds of sensual pleasures and as he is covered by five liiinl- 
ranees and as he does innumerable low deeds, so In* is called 
puthujjano. As he is separated by the Ariyas from tln^ <\h\ 
(precept), suta (learning), etc., he is called puthujjano (if)id 
p. 69). 

Raja : He is so called because he pleases (ranjeti) his 

subjects. 

Silas. : Poranas say about sllas that slla (iirccept) is tin* 
ornament of a Yogi and slla is the object of decoration of a 
Yogi. The yogis being adorned with sllas have accpiired 
fectiou in matt^ers of decoration. One should observe silas ju‘-t 
as a kiki bird protects her t^gg. One should observe ^llas pro- 
]ierly just as one-eyed man protects his only eye (S.V.. pp. 55-56). 
Buddhaghosa says that all good deeds ai’e based on sllas just as 
all the trees and vegetables groM on the earth. (8.V., ]>. 56). 

Cullasila : Panatipat§ means slaughter of life. Pana or- 
dinarily means living-beings but in reality it is vitality. The 
thought of killing vitality is what is called panatipSta. To kill 
a lower animal which is devoid of good qualities and a snuill 
being, brings .small amount of sin and to kill big creature full ot 
good many sins, brings large amount of sin because a good 
amount of effort is needed to kill a big animal whereas to kill a 
small animal, little effort is required. To kill with great effort 
a creature having good qualities brings about much siu whereas 
to kill with the same effort a creature having no (pjality or having 
quality not of great amount brings about less sin. I f the body and 
the quality possessed by it be of equal standard, there will be a 
difference in the acquisition of sin according to greatness or small- 
ness of kiJesa (sin). 
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One will be guilty of life-nlaughter if the fol)o^ung coiulitions 
bo fulfilled : — 

(1) there must be a living being; 

(2) the killer must be conscious at the tim(‘ of killing that 

he is going to kill a living being ; 

(3) h(‘ must have the intention to kill : 

(4) then he must have the effort to kill ; 

(o) the effect of that effort must lie in thedeatli of the being 
living. 

The six kinds of efforts are : — 

Sahattika (killing by own band), anattika (order to kill), 
nissaggika (throwing with the intention that living Vieing sliould 
die), vijjamaya (killing by magie), iddhimaya (killing by miracle), 
t ha vara (killing }>y instru(‘tion nritti'n on immovable jiillars. 
etc.) (S.V.. })]) ()9-70), 




Article No. 11. 


Gautama Buddha and the ParibrajakasJ 

Bv Dr. Biw vla (’horn Law. M.A.. B.L.. Pli.l) , 
F.Pv. Hist. S. 


Font’ stages of life of 
a Hindu aecMtrding to 
Mann and Vrtjfmval* 
kva. 


Hindu sages divide life into four .stage.s. viz., (1) education 
in the prime of life and self-restraint in 
adolescence (2) householder's life includ- 
ing the performance of yajnas (sacrifices) 
in adult age. (3) forest life in advanced 
years, and (4) to wander about for salva- 
tion in old age. (Manu. (’h. VI. Yajhavalkya. (^h. 111.). When 
people having religious trend realised that the v^orldly life was 
full of sorrows and sufferings and that everything ^ieeular was 
transitory, they renounced household life though their family 

. , , might lie in affluent circumstances and 

l.,l.M,tUu-«Kn<U..orK 

were wanderers and were content with leading secluded lives of 
< ontinence. The\ practised asceticism and often subjected 
themselves to extreme forms of self-mortitication. They were 
not i]U)\ ed by honour or re})roach. though their fame spread far. 
They used to strive liard to know“ th<» truth and did not deetu it 
a disgrace to be destitute The rulers treated them with respect 
and could not make them come to court (Watters on Yuan 
Chw^ang. Vol. 1 pp. 1(>0-161). 

According to the Buddhists, a paribrajaka means a wander- 
ing religious mendicant. The Pali-Biid- 
jwo clasM's of pan- literature speaks of tw'o classevS of 

Biaimimt literature.'' ’ paribrajakas or paribbajakas (1 ) Brah- 
mana paribbajaka and (2) Anhatitthiya 
pariblmjaka. A Brahmana paribbajaka is one who was at first 
a Brfthrnana but who later on became a wandering religious 
mendicant ; and an Afinatitthiya paribbajaka means a paribba- 
jaka who belonged to a group of heretics other than the Brah- 
niana paribbajakas. The paribrajakas were prohibited from 
killing living creatures. Harmlessness, honesty, restraint, non- 
acceptance. purity of mind, conleiitinent. simplicity, theism, 
sacred study, impartiality, patience, mildness, serving the gum, 
reverence, forgiveness, continence, meditation, spiritual know- 
ledge. abstemiousness, pranayam (a peculiar breathing through 
nostrils as a religious austerity), prayer, and indifference to the 
consequences of deeds done are the virtues of a paribrajaka. A 


I It ia a supplement to my article, ** Wandering 'IVacdier.s in Buddha ^ 
time,*' J,A.vS,B., New series, Vol. XIA\ BUS. 



pari braj aka 
bhikkhu. 


and 
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paribrajaka who h indifferent to worldly attacdimeuts deserves 
salvation. 

The paxibrajakas must not be confounded vith the Bliik- 
khus. The silas (precepts) mentioned in 
Differencr (.ot« e<.t. a Vinaya Pitaka > nnist olwervod by a 
bhikkhu but they are not to bo obsei ed 
by the paribbajakas. The pariblw jakas 
prac^tise asceticism (e.g.. should not speak, should not accept 
invitation, should not accept alms from a pregnant woman, 
should live on one handful of rice, should live on vegetables, 
leaves, etc., should cut off the hairs of the head, beard, etc.) 
while a bhikkhu follows the middle path which lies inidwa\ 
between asceticLsm and luxurious and easy life. The pari bra - 
jakas spend their time either in holding religions diseouises o) 
discussions or in meditation. Jt is to he noted that it js not 
eornpulsory for the ])aribbajakas to shave tlieir head <>!' beard 
Their dre.ss is quite different from that of a bhikkhu. \'ariou> 
kinds of dress are used by a })aribbajaka w'hile three loljes <ml\ 
are prescribed for a bhikkhu. 

We agree with Sir Charles Eliot when lie says tliat the 
paribbajakas were not householders but 
w'anderers and celibates. Often thc\ 
were ascetics and addicted to (‘\1r(‘m<‘ 
forms of self -mortification. They used to perform saenfict*^. 
But we do not agree with Sir diaries wiion he says that the\ 
did not study the Vedas. We kmnv on the authoiity of the 
Mahavastu that Asthisena, a paribrajaka, studied the Vedas and 
was acquainted with the Sastra of the pai ibhajakas. 

At the time of the Buddha the Afinatitthiya paribbajakas rlid 
not receive res])ect and honour from the ])eo])le nor did they get 
their requisites from them (Saihyutta Nikaya. Vol. If., j). 119). 

The Pali literature contains some valuable information 
about several paribrajakas who held discus.sion witfi the Buddha 
on topics, (‘thical. moral and religious. 

A paribrajaka named Potthapada used to live in a Inu init- 
age named Mallikarama with 300 paribnV 
jakas. (Jne day in tlie forenonn tin- 
yaK . ' Blessed One went out for alms. He went 

to Potthapada at Mallik§rama. At that 
time PoUhapada was engaged in holding a loud conversation 
with his disciples. He saw the Buddha coming and asked his 
disciples to be silent as the Buddha was in favour of silence. 
He received the Buddha w^ell and informed liim that in an 
assembly of heretical monks, there was a talk about cessation of 
perception and he told the Buddha of the v^arious ojiiiiions 


Sir Charles Eliot* 
\"iew criticised. 


1 Tlie ParajikH, Pacittiya, Mah&vagga and Ctillavagga of the Vina.va 
Pi^kadeal wo'th the sTias which are collected end sninmarmed in the Piiti- 
mokkha. 
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ab(»iit llu‘ matter. The Buddha said, “There is the cause of 
origination and cessation of perception. By learning preeejils, 
etc., perception is originated and de.stroyed.'’ He then s]>oke ot 
saniadhi (meditation) and its stages, and nirodhasaniRpatti or 
attainment of cessation (Digha N.. L ])p, 178 foil). 

At Anii])iya tliere lived a ]>arihraiaka named Hhaggavagot- 
ta. Buddha went to his hermitage. He nwived the Buddha 
well and told him that a Liechavi])utia named Sunakkhatta 
came to Bhagga\ agotta and told him that he was no longer a 
dis(‘i])le of the Buddha wliom he had left. The Buddha said that 
Snnakldiatta had left him. Sunakkhatta told Bhaggavagotta 
tliat the Biuhlha did not show him miracles and that tlie Blessed 
OiH^ did not point out to him the su]>reme knowledge (Digha N.. 
III. ]). I. foil ) 

Buddha dwelt at the (djjhakuta at Kajagaha. At that 
lime a parihrajaka nanuMl Xigrodha was dwelling in a parihra- 
jaka ]i(‘inntagc Once a housi'holder named Sandhana was 
^|»mll to the Buddha at noon. In course of his journey he 
\ isite<l Xigrodha's }i<‘rmitage as it was too (‘arl\ t(» see the Bud- 
dha. Sandhana saw tlu' i>arihrajaka holding a loud conversa- 
tion with Ins disciples The ])aribl)ajaka saw Sandhana coming 
<nid told tla‘ disciples to remain silent as the disciple of (Jautama 
ua^ coming. Sandhana told the di.scipl(*s. ‘ Vou are whiling 
away \ouv time by vain talks while the Buddha is engaged in 
MUMliiation in a loncK forest when* there is no sound, no noise, 
wlncli is calm and (piiet.*' Xigrodlia asked him thus. “With 
whom tin* --amaiia liolds iliscussion ( His wisdom is contined to 
an (*mpty house H(‘ do(*s not come to au\ ass(‘ml)l\ aixl he does 
not know how to talk He lives alone.*’ Xigrodha told the 
householder that he would defeat (iotama hv ])utting to him one 
(pi(->tion li he would ever care to come to him. The Buddha 
lu*ai<l ni this with his (hvme ear and w<*nt to the hermitage ot 
Xigrodha Xigrodlia a'^kerl (totama what is the Dhamma 
which (iantama t(‘aclu‘s hi^ disciples and hy learning which orx* 
bei'omcs consoled i ’’ The Buddha n*plied that he being a 
iieretii* would not find it easy to understand the Dhamma of the 
'Falhagata and lie told liim to ask (|uestions regarding his own 
doctrine. Xigrodha asked the Buddha. “ How is asceticism ful- 
tiiled and how is it not i ” The Buddha explained the \arious 
'^tages of asceticism whicli were accepted by Xigrodha. The 
Buddha further pointed out to him that asceticism is the cause 
of increase of sins (ii])akkilesa). Buddha explained that in order 
to reiimve sins one should practise slla (precepts), samadhi 
(meditation) and pahrla (wisdom) (Digha X, III, 30 foil), 

A Brahmin iiame<l Janussoni met a paribbajaka iiame<l 
Bilotika on his way from the Buddha. He asked the parihha- 
jaka as to w herefrom he was coming. The paribbajaka told him 
that he was coming from samana Gotama. The panbbajaka 
v\*hen asked said that ho w as incapable of measuring the extent 
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of the Buddha’s knowledge as he was not equal to him. The 
Brahmin asked the paiibbajaka why he was thus praisiog the 
Buddha. He replied that after seeing the four qualities of tb.e 
samana Gotama, he became convinced that the samana Gotama 
was tile exalted Buddha. The Khatiiya pandits used to worship 
the Buddha and give him offerings, so also did the Brahmin 
gahapati (householder) and samana })andits (Majjhima N., 1, 
pp. 175-177). 

The Blessed One wa« dwelling at the Kutagarasala near 
Vaisall. A paribbajaka named Vaechagotta used to live in a 
}>aribbajakan\tna in Ekapundarika. One forenoon the Buddha 
in his begging tour came to the arama. The paribbajaka wc‘l- 
(iomed him cordially. He asked the Buddha whether the sama- 
na Gotama was all-knowing, all-strung, possessed of wide know - 
ledge and ready wit. The Buddha replied that those who held 
this view were mistaken. The samana (iotama, the* Buddha 
said, was endowed with three kinds of knowledge. Tlie ]»aribl)i- 
jaka questioned the Buddha whether there was au\ oiu* who put 
an end to .suffering after the dissolution of the body without 
destroying the bonds of household life. The Buddha answered 
it in the negative. Again he questioned the Buddha wliether 
any one had gone to heaven w ithout destroying the bonds of 
household life. The Buddha answered it in the affirniati\ e. 
He further questioned the Buddha whether any Ajivika had y>ut 
an end to suffering after the dissolution of the body. He 
answered it in the negative. Another question was ]>ut by the 
paribbajaka to the Buddha whether any paribbajaka had gone 
to heaven after the dissolution of the body. The Buddlia 
answered that as far as he r<unembered, only an Ajl\’jkn had 
gone to heaven befoie the Olst kappa (world-cyele) from tlie 
present moment as be was a Kainmavadl (believer in Kainuia). 
The Buddha said, ' The religion of the titthiyas (hcr<‘ties) i^ 
empty." The paribbajaka admitted this to be true. (Majj 
hima N., Vol. 1, pp. 481-483). 

In the Sariiyutta Nikaya we tvad that Vaechagotta again 
w^ent to the Buddha and questioned him why wrong views arovS«‘ 
in the world, e.g., whether the world is y)ermanent and limited, 
whether the body and soul are the same or not, whether being is 
reborn after death or not, etc. The Buddha replied that on 
account of ignorance of form (rupa), origin of form, destruction 
of form, and the path leading to the destruction of form, the 
wrong views arose. So also the Buddha spoke of vedana 
(sensation), sanna (perception), samkhara (confections) and 
vififiana (consciousness). (Sariiyutta Niks va, VoL III, pp. 257 
foil.) 

Once again Vaechagotta paribbajaka went to the Buddha 
and told him that in the past the heretical teachers assembled in 
the Kutagarasala and discussed that Purana Kassapa was one of 
the teachers who could say where a disciple of his was reborn 
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after death. Makkhali Gowala and otlier heretical teaclieis could 
say so and the samana Gotarna U8e<l to say where a disciple of 
his was bom after death but he did not sa\' where among hi;> 
disciples the persoii wlio had got tlie highest attainment wun 
reborn after death . The sainana Gotama used to say that he 
pnt an end to desire and suffering and removed the tie^. \'ae- 
chagotta was doubtful as to the Buddlia's know ledge of Dham- 
ma. The Buddha said that his doubt arose as to the right ]>oiiit. 
The Great Teacher said that one is not subject to rebirth whose 
desire is uprooted. (Samyutta JJikaya. Vol. IV. ]>p. Mbs 4(M). ) 
Vaijchagotta ask<^l the Buddha as to w here atta exists Tlu^ 
Buddha remained siletil. (Ibid., p. 4(K)). 

There was a paribbajaka named Aggivaeehagotta. One 
day he approached the Buddha and asked him. ‘ Do you saA 
that the world is eternal or not^ Do yon say that the world 
is limited or unlimited ( Is the body soul oi* not '' Is soul diff- 
erent from body and oice vtr^'<d ^ Is a being born after death 
or not ? *’ The Buddha answered these (Questions in the iiega- 
tive. The paribbajaka asked liim that by seeing what evil 
effect he came to hold these wrong views. Tlie Bmidha replied. 
“These wrong views liririg sufferings, mental agonies, etc. All 
these do not lead to uihlmnam.’' The paribbajaka quest ioiuvl 
him, “Is a bhikkhu who does not hold thes(‘ w rong viinvs boi'u 
after death V' No tlireti an.'^wer was ghen by the Buddha 
The paribbajaka being greatly pleased w'ith the Buddha w‘a> 
converted into Buddhism. (Majjhinia Nika\'a. Vol. 1. [q> 
48.V489). 

Then* was another jiarilibajaka named Mahava(*chagotta 
whi> W'eut to the Buddha and requested him to preach kusala 
and aknsaln. The Buddha said. ‘‘ Lohha. dosa. molia are the 
akusaias and alol>ha, adosa and ainoha are the kusalas. * He 
further said, ‘‘Killing creatures, stealing others’ ])roperty. (*ii- 
joying sensual pleasun^s. speaking falsehood, backbiting, usiuii 
harsh words, holding vain talks are tlu* akusalas and the opfio- 
site of these, kusalas." He further said. " A\ariee. hatred, 
wrong view‘ are akusalas and their contrarv are the ku>alas " 
{Majjhima N.. Vol. 1, pp. 489-497). 

A paribbajaka named Dighanakha sai<l to the Biuldha that 
he held that he could bear everything. The Buddha said, 
“This is your false belief. This false belief will be djs[)elled 
when you will be able to realise that this will bring about dis- 
order, quarrel, w^ound, disgust, etc."' He further said, ‘ There 
are three vedanas (sensations), .siikha (happiness) dukkli a (pain) 
and adukkhamasukha (neither pain nor happiness). When you 
feel one sensation, other sensations do not arise. These Veda- 
nSs are impermanent. Therefore a learned arivasavaka become^ 
disgusted with these v’^edaiias. Then gradually his mind Ire- 
comes free from all sins.” The paribbajaka i>ecame pleased 
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with tlie Buddha and became one of his divseiples (Majjhima N., 
Vol. I. 497-501). 

A paribhftjaka named Magandiya met the Buddha when he 
w as among the Kurus. He spoke ill of the Buddha becauHe he 
saw a bed of straw' sprt^ad for him by the side of a lire-])lace of 
Bharadvajagotta who was a Brahmin saorifieer. The paribba- 
jaka was asked by the Brahmin not to speak ill of the Buddha 
as he was much respected by the learned Brahmins, Khattiyas, 
householders and monks. The paribbajaka said that according 
to their sastra, the Buddha was a Bhunalin (i.e. killer of em- 
bryo). The Buddha heard with his celestial ears what M^gan- 
diya said. The Buddha went to him and sai<l, “ Eye takes d<*- 
light ill form but the eye of the Tathagata is restrained. The 
Tathagata instructs otliers to restrain eye. Hence the Tatha- 
gata may be called the Bhunahu. ” The Binklha said that th(‘ 
Tathagata had all other five senses restrained and he instruct(‘d 
others also to restrain them. The Buddha told Mftgandiya 
that he had given up sensual pleasures after renouncing the 
household life. The Buddha was ]iapp>' and blissful aft-er being 
free fiom desires. Magandiya recjuested the Buddha to instruct 
him in the dhamma by wdiich he could obtain sight. The 
Buddha complied w ith his rc'quest. Magandiya became his pu- 
pil and attained u[)asampadS (ordination). Later on lu* became 
an arahat. (Majjhima X., VoJ. 1. p)). 5()l-5L‘l). 

A paribbajaka iiamt^d Sandaka received Anaiida in his 
arama near Kosamb! Sandaka w'as spending his time w'ith his 
disei])les in a vain talk. Ananda was re(jnest(‘d to give a dis- 
course on Dhamma as instructed by his teacher He spoke of 
the four kinds of brahmacariya whi(‘h should not Ix' followed 
1>V a wise man. The four kinds of brahmacariya arc tlic follow- 
ing : (1) the first one teaches annihilation, (2) the se»?(>nd one 
teaches that tJiere is neither sin nor merit by killing a cn^ature 
or doing other sinful acts or by giving cliarity, etc., (3) the third 
one teaches that theie is no cause of merit and demerit. (4) the 
fourth one teaches that there are seven ])ermanent. things, e.g., 
earth, w ater, fire, wdnd, hap})iness, suffering and soul. Ananda 
also spoke of another four kinds of brahmacariya w liit^h should not 
be followed by a wise man , (1) One slionld not practise biahma- 
eariya undei' the teacher who brags that he is all-knowing, 
.vll-seeing and possessed of endless knowledge ; (2) One should not 
practise it under the teacher who says that' siujh and such a 
thing occurs in the Pitaka and such and such a thing is handed 
down from generation to generation; (3) One should not practise 
Ijrahmacariya under the teacher who is a disputant and practises 
dhamma by disputation : (4) One should not practise brahma- 
cariya under the teacher who is a fool and having very little 
Jaiowledge evades answering questions. The brahmacariya 
which is full of hope, safe and loads to an end of suffering 
should be practised. The paribbajaka asked his disciples to 
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practise brahmacariya under the sainana Got ania but he naid 
that he would not go to him on ac^count of gain and fame that 
he was receiving. (Majjhima N.. Vol. ! , pp. 513-524.) 

A paribbajaka named Potaliputto went to Sarniddlii, a 
pupil of the Buddha. The paribbajaka said to Sarniddhi that he 
had heard from the Buddha that klya and vacikarnmas (actions 
in body and speecli) are void. Only maaokamma (action in 
mind) is true and also there is a samapatti (attainment) by 
acquiring which one does not feel anything. Sarniddhi said 
that the Buddha had not said thus. Tli(‘ paribbajaka asked 
Sarniddhi when he liad re(»eived upasampada. Sarniddhi said, 
“only three years ago. ‘ The paribbajaka said that a newly 
ordained bhikkhu was trying to conceal the fault of his teacher 
and what to say of the elder bhikkhus. The jiaribbajaka 
questioned Sarniddhi thus, “ Doing anything by body, sfieeeh 
and mind know ingl\ w hat does the doer feel ' ’’ Tlu'ii Sa- 
middhi replied. “ He suffers for doing anything In* body, syieech 
and mind knowingly. ' The paribbajaka did not approve of 
this and left Sarniddhi. (Majjhima N.. Ill, p. 207.) 

Annahhara, Varadhara. Sakuladayi and many other well- 
known paribbajakas used to (hvell in a ])anbbR jakarama near 
the bank of tlie river Sappini. Tin* Ibiddha went to them and 
told them that the four dhammas were f^Kceilent, e.g.. ab-enceof 
avarice, absence' of malice, right rec'olleetion and riglit concentra- 
tion. Thes(‘ samanas and brahmanas must possess the four 
dhammas If any person challenges these dhammas he must 
l»e blaimul. (Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol, U, 29-39). On another 
oeeasioii the Buddha went to the jiaribbajakarama and told 
them that he realised the four truths of a Brahmin. The 
Master further said. All beings are enveloped in ignorance, all 
the sensual pleuisures are impermanent and full of misery 
and all (‘xisteu(*es are subjeet to ehange. Nothing lielongs to 
me and I belong to none. ' (Ibid., pp 179-177.) 

Many famous paribbajaka.- wen^ dwelling in a paribbajaka- 
rama at Moranivapa in the Veluvana. The> were Sakuladayi, 
Anugara, Varadhara and many others. Om:e the Buddha went 
to Sakuladayi who said that many t-eachers. e.g., Purana Kassa- 
pa, Makkliali Gosala, Ajitakesakambali. Pakudha Kacc^ayana, 
Safijaya Belatthiputta, Nigantha Nathaputta and samana Go- 
tama w^ere dwelling at Rajagaha. Of these teachers w ho were 
greatly respected by his disciples '( Sakuladayi said that 
amongst the teachers the Buddha was greatly respected by his 
disciples. The Buddha asked, * Why is he so saying ? 
Sakulaxlayi said, “The Blessed One is living on little food and 
he instructs others to eat little. He remains quite content with 
the poor garments he gets. He is content with little alms, or- 
dinary dwelling and sleeping place and he lives alone and 
instructs others to live alone. This is the reason why tlie 
Blessed One is so much respected by his disciples.’’ The Buddha 
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admitted it to be true and mentioned other reasons for which 
he was so much revered by his disciples. (Majjhima N., 
Vol. IT, pp. 1-22.) 

On another occasion the Buddha when met by Sakulada\'i 
was requested by him to give religious instruction. The parib- 
bajaka said, “ There is the visible path to the attainment of 
absolute joy.” The Buddha said, “ The path referred to by the 
paribbajaka is the live .stages of meditation (jhaiia) and what 
the paribbajaka says is not correct. ” Sakuladayi became 
pleased with the Buddha and requested him to give him ordina- 
tion. (Majjhima N,, Vol. II , pp. 29-39.) 

A paribbajaka named Uggahamano, son of Samana- 
mandika used to live at Mallika’s arama with a big paribbajaka 
retinue. An engineer named Pancakahga went out of HrSvasti 
to see the Buddha. On his wav the engineer went to the 
yjaribbajaka who said that he called him the samana who was 
endowed with four qualities and who obtained good attainments. 
The four qualities were: — (1) not committing bodily sins. (2) 
sins by speech. (3) not cherishing evil thoughts and (4) leading 
a pure life. 

The engineer then left him and went to the Buddha and 
told him ever 3 rthing about what the paribbajaka said. The 
Buddha refuted the theory of the paribbajaka, (Majjhima 
N., II. 22-25.) 

A paribbajaka named Vekhanasa met the Buddha and 
they had a talk exactly similar to the one held between tin? 
Buddha and SakuladayJ paribbajaka. Veklianasa became pleased 
with the Buddha on hearing that lupa, rasa, sadda. gaiidha and 
phot^bba are the objects of sensual pleasures and one eujo\> 
the sensual pleasures after enjoying these objects. The Buddha 
told him, “You are a heretic and you do not realise kSiua and 
kamma. ” Hearing thus he became angry and spoke ill of the 
samanas. The Buddha gave him instructions and |>ointe>d out 
his folly. He afterwards l)ecame a disciple of the Buddha. 
(Majjhima N., Vol. II, pp. 40-44). Sarabha was at first a 
bhikkhu. Later on he became a paribbajaka and in an assembly 
at Rajagaha he was telling that he knew the dhamma of the 
Buddha and knowing it fully well he renounced it and became a 
paribbajaka. The bhikkhus informed Gautama about it and he 
at once went to Sarabha’s hermitage where he asked Sarabha 
about the matter but the paribbdjaka remained silent. The 
Buddha then addressed the followers of the paribbajaka that 
none would be able to point out any defect in the Buddha’s 
dhamma and the dhamma which would lead to the attainment 
of the wished-for-objeot. None would be able to point out sin 
present in the Buddha. Sarabha became ashamed of his conduct 
and his parisa (assembly) became disgusted with him. (Afigut- 
tara N,, Vol. I, pp. 185-188.) 

Potaliya paribbajaka went to the Buddha who asked him 
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about the puggala whom he liked. The Buddha mt*ntioi]ed 
four kinds of yjuggalos, e.g., (1) He wlio blames the ])lam(‘- 
worthy; (2) He who praises the praiseworthy; (3) He who 
neither blames the blameworthy nor praises the j)raise worthy ; 
(4) He who blames the blameworthy and praises the prais(‘- 
vvorthy. The paribbajaka was in favour of the third kind ot 
puggala. The Buddha was in favour of the fourth. Tlu' ])aii- 
bbajaka, was afterwards led to aeeept the \’iew of the Buddha 
(Ahguttara N., Vol. 11, pp. 100-101.) 

Moliyaslvako paribbajaka went to the Buddha and said to 
him. “ How is the dhamma to be realised by one’s own seif ^ 
^rhe Buddha, said, Do you realise that yon have avarice when 
it is present and do yoii also realise that ^ ou have no a vat iet* 
Avhen it is absent ? ’ The paribhajaka reydied in the atfirn]ati\ e. 
The Buddha then spoke of dosa (hatred) and inoha (dc^lusion) 
The Buddha showed the wav to realise th(‘ Dhamma. Moliya^i- 
vaka became pleased with him an<l became his disciple (Aimut- 
taraN.. Vol. Ill, pp. 356-357.) 

The paribb^jaka again aske^d the Buddha. ‘ i)oe< om . on 
account of past deeds, feel three kinds of sensation, e.g. .M*nsa- 
tion of happiness, pain and neither happiness nor ])ain i ' The 
Buddha said, “ All these sensations are the outcome of bile, 
phlegm, wind and the mixture of all these three, change of weatlier. 
indigestion, pain cauvsed by external agency and the effect of 
kamma and in spite of these those who hold the above view iwv, 
w rong. " He afterwards aeeepted the Buddha's discipleship 
(Samyutia Nikaya, Vol. JV\ pp. 230-231.) 

Sutava ])aribhajaka went to the Buddlia and lieaid hmi 
saving that it was impro])er for the disciples of the Buddlia who 
became arahats to perform five kinds of act:--(l) Not to 
kill any erenture w illingly or kiunvingly ; (2) Not to nect^pt that 
which is not given ; (3) Not to indulge in sexual iuti^rcourse : 
(4) Not to s{)eak falsehood knowingly: (5) Not to enjoy things 
being duly accumulated. The ])aribb?ljaka asked the Buddha 
as to the propri(^ty of his speech. The Buddha said that he was 
right in saying so and mentioned four more things which are 
not possible to be done by an arahat (1) Partiality in doing 
justice; (2) Not to do anything uniler the influence of anger. 
(3) Not to do anything under the influence of delusion : (4) Not 
to do anything under the influence of fear. (Ahgiittara N.. 
Vol. IV, pp. 369-371). The Buddha had a similar discourse 
with a paribhajaka named Sajjho. (Ahguttara N.. Vol. IV, yip. 
371 foil.) 

A paribhajaka named Samandaka went to Sariputta and 
asked him, Wiat are suffering and happiness ( He replied. 
Birth is suffering and non-birth is happiness. When a being 
comes into existence, he is subject to cold, beat, hunger, thirst, 
etc., and when a being does not come into existence lie is not 
subjetjt to these. The paribbdjaka accepted this to be tnie. 
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Again he went to Sariputta and said, “ What are suffering 
and happiness according to the Buddha ? ’’ The Buddha re- 
plied, ‘‘ Dislike of the Buddhasftsana is suffering and liking for it 
is happiness. No happiness is obtained in sitting, lying, walk- 
ing etc., if a person dislikes the Buddhasasana.*' (Ahguttura 
N., Vol. V, pp. 120-122.) 

The paribbajakas named Uttiya and Kokanuda went to the 
Buddha and asked him whether the world is eternal or not, hi- 
tinite or not, whether a being is reborn after death or not, etc. 
The Buddha replied, ‘‘ I do not like to give any opinion about 
these. ’ They questioned him as to what he explained. The 
Buddlm replied, '‘The Dhamma which 1 have realised is taught 
to my disciples, wdiich will purify beings, remove their grief and 
lamentation, pain, bodily and mental, and lead to Nibbanahi/' 
The paribbajakas then questioned him, ‘‘Will the whole world 
be led, or half or one third by the means pointed out by him ? 
The Buddha remained silent. Ananda answered this ])oint by 
saying that those who w'ould tread the right path naist go by 
this way. (Ahguttara N., V., 193-198.) 

At the time of the Buddha, IHtiya was born at Savatthi as 
the son of a Brahmin and leaving the world, he became a 
paribbajaka. One day he came to the Buddha wlien tlio latter 
was ])i'eaching and entered the order. The Buddha taught liim 
a lesson. Uttiya ac^cepting the lesson called up insight but he 
fell ill. In his anxiety he exeited much and attained arahat- 
ship. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 34-35.) 

A paribbajaka named Ajita wxmt to the Buddha and told 
him that a brother brahmacan named Pandita could think of 
five hundred thoughts and thus the heretics were greatly satis- 
tied. The paribbajaka heard Gautama preaching to tlie 
bhikkhus that dhamma and adhamma, attha (welfare) and 
anattha (non -welfare) should be realised by the bhikkhus and 
realising these they should practise the true law' and do wliat 
would bring good. (Ahguttara N., Vol. V., pp. 229-231.) 

A paribbajaka named Timbaruka went to the Buddha and 
questioned him, ‘‘ Are happiness and suffering self-created or not, 
or created by others or not ? Are they neither created by one’s 
self nor created by others ? ” The Buddha answ ered them in 
the negative. The paribbajaka then questioned him, “ Do hap- 
piness and suffering exist ? '* The Buddha answ-ered it in the 
affirmative and spoke of the middle course which is the patic- 
casamuppada (dependent origination). (Samyutta N., 11, 22- 
23.) 

A paribbajaka named Susima dwelt at Rajagaha wdth a 
paribbajaka retinue. The foDowers of Susima requested him to 
go to the Buddha and listen to his instmetions and inform them. 
They would obtain respect and honour from the householders by 
preaching what they w ould learn from Susima. Susima went to 
Ananda and both of them went to the Buddha and Susima 
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received upasampada (ordination). At this time many bhikkhiis 
declared their attainment of arahatship before the Buddlia 
Suslma hearing this went to the bhikkhus and asked them 
whether they had acquired supernatural power, power of knowing 
the thoughts of others, power of remembering previous births, 
])Ower of knowing birth and death of beings, whether they had 
acquired arupasamapatti (meditation on formlessness). Tlie 
bhikkhus answered these in the negative. The bhikkhus said 
that they were freed from sins by meditation on pahha (vvistlom). 
The paribbajaka went to the Buddha for tlie explanation of 
pannavimutti which the Buddha explained. Susima begg(*d 
pardon of the Buddha for his misconduct tf)wards the bhikklius 
and the Buddha pardoned hin). (Saihyutta N., Tl, 119-128.) 

A paribbajika named Sucimukhl went to Sariputta and 
questioned him whether he uswl to take food with his head 
iiownwards. with his head upwards, bv looking towards all direc- 
tions or by looking to the (iorners. Sariputta answered them in 
the negative. Sariputta said thus. ‘ The samanas wlio earn 
tlieir livelihood by telling the good and evil efft'cts of the founda- 
tion of a building are said to take their food with head dowti- 
uards ; tliose who ea?‘n their livelihood hy astrologx are said to 
lake their food by raising their heads upw ards : tliose who earn 
their livelihood by being messengers are said to tak(‘ their food 
by looking to all directions and those who earn their liveliliood 
V)v foretelling good or evil by examining the signs of the body 
are said to take their food by looking to their eorners." Sariput- 
ta said that he did not lead any such liveliliood. Sueiinukhi 
being delighted [iroclaimod tlml< the Sakyaputtiya samanas u^ed 
to earn their livelihood by th<‘ right means and therefore tin* 
people should give them offerings. (8ahi\nitta N . Ill, 238-240.) 

Nandiya paribbajaka went to the Buddha and asked him as 
to how many dhammas if meditated on and develo])ed would 
lead to Nibbanaih. The Buddha said, They are eight in num- 
ber, e.g., Sammaditthi (right view), Sammasatii kappa (right 
determination), Sammavaca (right speech), Sammakammanto 
(right action), Sammaajiva (right living), Sammavayama (right 
exertion), Sammasati (right recollection), and Sammasamadhi 
(right conc6uitration). (Saihyutta X., V, p. 11.) 

Kundaliya paribbajaka went to the Buddha and said to him 
thus, i frequent the hermitage and attend the assembly of 
people and 1 hear there that some samanas and brahmanas are 
praising the religious tenet handed dowui from generation to 
generation and I also hear that some samanas and brahmanas 
are talking of various subjects,” He asked Gautama as to wliat 
he liked. The Buddha replied, 1 speak highly of Vijja (know - 
ledge), vimutti (emancipation), and phala (fruition of the noble 
path)/’ The Buddha also narrated the means of fulfihneiit of 
vijja and vimutti. The paribbajaka became pleased with him 
and became his upasaka. (Saihyutta N , V., 73-75.) 
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Samannakani was born as the son of a paribbajaka at the 
. V - . _ , of the Bnddha Gautama. He was 

coiiveited to the reJigious life when he saw 
the Buddha performing the twin miracle. 
He attained arahatship through jhana. A paribbajaka named 
Katiyana whom he knew as a layman lost all support from the 
laity hen the Buddha arose. This paribbajaka came k) Sftman- 
rlakani and asked him the means of obtaining ha])pinesH in this 
life and the next. Samannakani told him about the noble eight- 
fold path by which one may obtain salvation. (Psalms of the 
Brethren, p. 40.) 

Pavittha Avas a Avanderer at the time of the Buddha Gauta- 
ma. He went to the Buddha, heard his teaching, put faith in 
him and was ordained. Verv .soon he realised arahatship. 
(Ibid., p, 82-83.) 

Migasira was reborn at the time of the Buddha (iautama in 
i\ Brahmin family at Kosala. He having acquired the Brahmin 
culture, practised the skull-spell so that when he muttered the 
spell and tapped the skull Avith his nail, he aaouM declare, This 
person is reborn in such a sphere, even A\it]i regard to those dead 
three years. He hated the domestic life, became a paribbajaka 
and through his art won favour and resy)ect. He went to tlie 
Buddha and told him, “ I can tell the destiuA of dead persons.” 
He was asked. How do you tell it i ” He let a skull he 
brought, and muttering his rune and tapping it with his nail, he 
asserted purgatory or some other place to be the ]3lace of rebirth. 
A skull of a bhil^u w^as brought and he was asked to tell the 
destiny of the dead bhikkhu but he failed to do so. Migasira 
AAas struck dumb and Avas perspiring. He was afterwards 
ordained. He was well established iu jhana and abhinna and he 
practised insight. He soon won arahatship (Psalms of the Bre- 
thren, 138-139.) 

At the time of the Buddha Gautama, there Jived in Savat- 
thl a son of the valuer of the king of Kosala. He A\ a8 known as 
Maluhkya’s son. When he grew up he left the Avorld and l)ecame 
a Avandering ascetic. He heard the Teacher, teacli, entered the 
Order and in due course won sixfold abhifina. He was per- 
suaded by his relatives when he came to see his home out of 
compassion, to lead a household life hut in vain. (Psalms of the 
Brethren, 212-213.) 


A certain paribbajaka Avent to the Buddha and put to him 
some questions which were ansAvered by the Buddha who in re- 
turn asked him. Eka nama kim (what is one 1) ” The parib- 
bajaka fled aw ay not being able to answer the question. 

A paribbajaka named SafSjaya used to dwell at RJIjagaha 
with a large assembly of paribbajakas at 
the time of the Buddha . Kolita and Upa* 
tissa, sons of the headmen of Kolita and 
Upatissa villages being disgusted with the world, each W'ent with 


In thci Dhainmapada 
comment arv. 
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five hundred followers to Sahjaya. Both of them took ordina- 
tion from Sanjaya wdth five huiwked followers. Since the time 
of their ordination Sanjaya acquired great gain and fame. Both 
of them acquired as much knowledge as Sanjaya possessed. Sah- 
jaya admitted this fact. It is to be noted that Kolita and Upa- 
tissa abovenamed were no other than Sariputta and Moggallana, 
first disciples of the Buddha Gautama {Dhamina])ada Commen- 
tary, V'^ol. 1, pp. 88-90). From the Sumahgalav ilasini we learn 
that Su])piya was one of the disciples of Sahjaya (Vol. I, p. 35). 

in the Sutta Nij>ata Commentary we read that there lived 
, , ^ _ at SavatthI a imrihbajaka named Pasiira 

" ^ dis])utant. He planted a 

branch of a jambu tree declaring that he 
would 1 )e able to hold discussion with him who would uproot it. 
Sariputta did uproot it. Pasura had a discussion with Sariput- 
ta about sensual pleasures ami eye-r‘onscioiisness with the result 
that the paril^bajaka went to Jetavana in order to he ordained 
!)> Sariputta anti to learn Vadasaf tain (i.e. art of disjaijtation). 
lie me! Liludayi at the Jetavana\ ihara. Thinking that this 
Laluda\i must he greatly wise, he took ordination from him. 
lie defeat6'd Laludayi in disputation and made him a paribba- 
jaka even w hile lie w as w earing the dress of a bhikkhu. Pasilra 
again went to SfXvatthi to hold discussion w ith (rautama but he 
was defeated. The Buddha then gave him instruction and h(* 
was converted into Buddhism (Sutta Nipata Commentary, 
\\)l, II. ]»p. 538 foil.) 

Sabliiya w as the sou of a ]»aribhajika who w as tlu^ daughter 
of a Khattiya. He w as called Sabhiya bec'iinsehis mothin gave 
birth to him in a sabha or assembly. As he grew up he became 
a paribbajaka ami studii'd various arts and s<hences. He became 
a great diK])utanl. He wandered all oxer Jambudipa and found 
none equal to him in disputation. He built his hermitage at the 
city gate and taught sippa to the Khattiya princes. Sabhiya 
w as giv<*n some questions by a suddhavasa Brahmana, fe.g.. who 
is a Buddha ( Who is a Sarata (who has his sins removed) ?] 
witli the request that he would acceyh ordination from him who 
would be able to answer them properly. Afterwards Sabhiya 
rec^eived satisfactory answ ers to the questions from the Buddha 
and accepUnl ordination from him. (Sutta-Nqiata Commentary, 
Vol. 11, pp. 421-422, of. Psalms of the Brethren, p, 177.) 

The J a takas contain some account of the paribbajikns and 

. , iiaribbaiakas. Tlie daughters of a couple 

III the Jatakas. r iwt- "'.i i i -‘-i - ''ru.,.. 

of Kiganlhas became panbbajikas. Ihex 

w ere instioeted by their parents that if defeated in arguments 

by a layman, they should bt^come his wdves and if by a rtM^luse, 

lliey should betjome his pupils. Sariputta defeated them in 

arguments and made them bhikkhunis under tlie guidance of 

Uppalavannft. (Jataka ill, pp. 1-2.) 

A paribbajaka named Palayi went to the Buddha at Jeta- 
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vana being desirous of holding discussion with him but he fled 
away from the Buddha beingi^afraid of him. (Jataka, II, 216.) 
Once again, he went to the Buddha who was then engaged in 
preaching dhamma to a large audience. Listening to his dis- 
course. the paribbajaka fled away from him being convinced of 
the fact that he would be defeat^ by the Buddha in argument 
and disputation. (Jfitaka, II, 219.) 

The Tibetan Dulva records that Subhadra was a })aribbaja- 


In the Tibetan Dulva. 


ka who had seen many things during Bud- 
dha's life. When he heard that the Butl- 


dha was about to pass away he went to see him and questioned 
him about the truth of the doctrine of Piirana Kassapa. Mak- 
khali Cosala and others. The Buddha replied, 'He who does 
not know the sublime eightfold path is not a true saniana and 
he who professes the doctrine and discipline in which lies the 
sublime eightfold path is a man of saintliness." It is to be 
noted that Subhadra paribbajaka used to live in Kuslnara. He 
was old, well-stricken in years, decrepit and hundred and tw enty 
years of age. He afterguards became an Arahat, (Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha, p. 138.) 

At Bajagrha a paribrajaka named Sahjayi, son of V'airati 


fn tlip Mflhavastu. 


used to dwell in the hermitage of paribra- 
jakas with five hundred disciples. San- 


putta and Maudgalyayana went to the hermitage of the paribrA- 


jakas and accepted paribrajaka prabrajya from San jay i. 
Sariputta learnt the paribrajakasa.stra in a week and Maudgal- 


yayana did so in a fortnight. (Mahavastu, 111, 59.) 


In the past at Benares the prince had a friend named 
Asthisena, son of a chaplain. Asthiseua accepted the paribra- 
jaka prabrajya. He soon leanit the Vedas and the paribrajaka- 
sastra. The prince after having recei\T.d the kingdom asked 


Asthisena to jjray for something, but he did not pray foi* any- 


thing. (Mahavastu. Ill, 419.) 



Article No. 12. 


Anga and Campa in the Pali Literature. 

By Dr. Biiviala Churn Law, Pli.D., M.A.. B.L. 

Mr, Naiida Ijal Dey in his paj^er, ** Notes on Ancient Ahga 
or the district of Bhagalpur'’ (J.A.H.B., new series, Vol. X , 
No. 9, September 1914) has failed to draw the reader’s attention 
t(» tin? follow ing facts regarding Ahga and C -ampa. The materials 
collected here from the Pali books have been presented for the 
first time and chronologically arranged in this paper. 

Ahga was the country of Bhagalpur. Its capital was 
Canipa which was situated at a distaijce of sixty yojauas from 
Mithila {Jataka, VI. p 32). It was extensive in area and full of 
food, drink and other enjoyable things, (Ibid, p. 271.) It w^as 
a prosperous c^oimtry c<nitaining many merchants (Vimanavat- 
thu Commy., ]). 337.) It is evident from the Vimanavatthii 
Commentary that the people of Ahga used to go to trade with 
many caravans full of merchandise to Sindhu-Sovlradesa. They 
had to ])ass through a desert and once they lost their way but 
they were afterwards saved by a god uamc^d Herisaka (p. 332). 
It was one of the Mahajanapadas of Janibucllpa and it con- 
tained seven kinds of gems. It had an abundant quantit \ of 
wt^alth (Ahguttara N. 1. 213, Ibid. IV. 252, 25() and 2()9) 
There w^eie 8t),000 villages in the kingdom of Ahga and Campa 
was one of them (Vinaya Fit aka. Vol. 1, p. 179). It was at 
Campa that the Buddha was compelled to prescribe the use of 
slipi ‘rs by the bhikkhus (Ibid, 1., p, 179 foil.). Champa was 
builv oy Mahagovinda as the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya tells us. (Digha Nika ya. 11., p. 235.) At the time of 
the Buddha, Campa was a big town and not a village as stated 
above and the Master was requested by Ananda to obtain Pari- 
nirvana in one of the big cities, e.g., Campa, Rajagaha (Ibid. p. 
140). It was once ruled by Asoka’s son, Mahinda, his sons and 
grandsons. (Dlpavamsa, p. 28.) Ahga was visited by well- 
knowuTi heretical teachers, Puranakaasapa, Mokkhali Gosala, 
Ajita Kes^^amvall, Pakudha Kaccayana, Sahjaya Bolatthiputta 
and Nigantha Nathaputta (Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. 11. p. 2). 
We know on the authority of the Majjhima Nikaya that 
the Ahga raja w'as verj^ charitable and he daily used to give 
alms to the bhikkhus the value of 500 Kahapanas (Majjhima 
Nikaya, IT., p. 163). It is interesting to note that in Buddha’^ 
time the people of Ahga and Magadha used to make themselves 
merry by partaking of fish, meat and w ine just at the border of 
the two kingdoms (Ibid., 11. p. 211). It was at Ahga that a 
Yakkha named Punnaka, nephew' of Vessavana Kuvera, came 
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through the sky (Jataka, VI., p. 271). Mention is made of 
another Yakkha who w as an inhabitant of Ahga and who came 
to the kingdom of Koravya to play at dice (Ibid., pp. 273-274). 
We knoA\ that Magadha was brought under the sway of Ahga 
raja (Jataka. Vf., p. 272). We are informed by the Jataka 
book that there A\'as a river between Ahga and Magadha which 
nas inhabited by a iiRga raja who helped the Magadha king to 
defeat and kill the Ahga raja and to bring Ahga under his sway. 
In Buddha's time Ahga and Magadha were constantly at war 
and their hostility lasted long. Once the Magadha king was 
defeated by the Ahga king. While flying on a horse he w^as 
followed by the army of the Ahga king. When he was about 
to be seized, he jumped into the river Oam]ia and was received 
by the Nagaraja who entertained him w ith every possible care 
for seven days. The Nagaraja was told everything of the hosti- 
lity between Magadha and Ahga. Ho promised to help the 
Magadha king in a w ay that w^ould make him the king of both 
Magadha and Ahga. Accordingly on the seventh day Nagarajtl 
espoused the cause of the Magadhan king and attacked the 
kingdom c)f Ahga, defeated and killed the king of Ahga and 
placed Ahga under the sway of the Magadhan king. Since then 
the Magadhan king had a great friendship with the Nagaraja. 
Every year the Magadhan king used to pay due homage to the 
Naga king with various offerings on the bank of the river 
Campa ami tlie Naga king too used to come to the bank with a 
big retinue to accept offerings. (Jataka, Vol. IV., pp. 454-45*5.) 
Again we read that king Manoja of Brahmavarddhana (another 
name of Benares) wdth the help of his purohita's son named 
Nandakumara who possessed great miraculous power, conquered 
Ahga and Magadha in course of his expedition (Jataka, V., 
pp. 312-31f>). Reference is made to the queen of king Arittha- 
Janaka of Mithila who took shelter in Camx^a when the king was 
killed by his younger brother (Ibid., VI., p. 31 foil.). Buddha- 
ghosa records in his Sumahgalavilasini that the princes of Ahga 
janapada were very beautiful and their dwelling place was known 
as Ahga (pt. 1., ]). 279). Near Campa th<?re was a tank which 
was dug by the queen Gaggara of Campa. Hence it was called 
Gaggara pokkharani. On the bank of the river there was 
a garden which w^as full of five kinds of Camapaka flowers 
(Ibid). Besides, an account of Gautama Buddha’s activities in 
Ahga and Campa is given in the following pages. 

The Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka tells us that a 
bhikkhu named Kassapagotta was ex- 
communicated by some other bhikkhus 
of the Vinaya Pitaka. was unable to supply food to the 

stranger bhikkhus He went to the 
Buddha who was at Campa, the capital of Ahga and related the 
matter to him. The Buddha told him that their act of ex- 
communication was illegal. The Bhikkhus who excommunicated 
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him went to the Buddha who told them that they were not 
justified in excommunicating Kassapagotta (Vinaya PiUka by 
Olden berg, Vol. I, pp. 312-315). 

The same work further narrates that the bhikkhus of 


Cam pa were in the habit of performing some acts which were 
(contrary to the rules of Vinaya, e.g., excommunicating a parti- 
cular bhikklui or two bhikkhus or more (Ibid., p. 315 foil.). 
At the time of the Buddha (’ampa was ruled by king Bimbi- 
sara. A son of a setthi of Campa named Sonakojivisa was asked 
by the king to see him with other setthis because the king was 
informed that Sonakobvisa was so tender that hairs appeared in 
the palms of his legs. Bimhisara noticed them and asked all 
the invited setthis to go to the Buddha. They w^ent to the 
Huddha who ])r(‘ached dhamma to them. Sonakolivisa after 
listening to his preaching !)ecame so pleased that he accepted 
ordination from him. Sonakolivisa was exerting and used to 


meditate alw^ays by walking up and dowm. This caused hurt to 
lus tender legk Hence Buddha was compelled to prescribe 
the use of slippers by the Bhikkhus. Sona afterwards liecame 
an arahat (Ibid., Vol. 1., j)X». 179 foil.). 

The Digha Xikaya of the 8utta Pit aka informs us that the 
Blessed one was sojourning amongst the 
In t|K‘ Ditihe Nikavn Ahgas and went to Campa and took 

U)f* SuUft Pifjika. 1 If 

his abotle in a vihara on the hank of 


tlie tank (iraggara. A Brahiniii named Sonadanda who was 
a great influential teacher and who used to enjoy the projierty 
given by the Magadhan king Bimhisara, wdit to the Buddha w ith 
other Brahmin householders of Campa. At this time 500 
Brahmins of dilTerent quarters living at Cam^Ja for some business 
t ried to induce Sonadanda not to go to the Buddha but iu vaiu. 
Sonadanda went to the Buddha who asked him about the 


qualities of a true Brahmin. Sonadanda replied, ‘‘ One is a true 
Brahmin who is pure in birtli and who is a teacher, vastly 
learned in manta and well versed in three Vedas with their 


branches, who is beautiful, virtuous, intelligent and w^ell-i’ead." 
The Buddha said that he w as the possessor of rll the qualities of 
a true Brahmin and was not in any w^ay inferior to a Brahmin. 
Sonadanda afterw ards became a devotee of the Buddha (Digha, 
1, pp. 111-126). The Buddha was dwelling in a vihara on the 
bank of the tank Gaggara at Campa with 500 bhikkhus. Sari- 
Xnitta delivered a sermon named Dasauttarasuttanta to the 
bhikkhus in the presence of the Buddha (Digha. Ill, pp. 272, 
foil,). The Majjliirna Xikaya furnishes us with the following 


. . pieces of information. The Buddlia 

NikSya.^”” ^ dwelling among the Ahgas in 

a city named Assapura in the kingdom 
of Ahga, He preached the Mahaassapurasuttanta to the 
bhikkhus, which preaches virtues which make one a true samaria 
and a true Brahmana (M.N., I, pp. 271 foil.). On another oecas- 
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sion the Buddha who was among the Ahgas in a city named 
Assapura in the kingdom of Magadha preacjhed the Oullaassa- 
pura suttanta to the bhikkhus (M.N., J., pp. 281 foil.). The 
Buddha with a large assembly of bhikkhus was sojoiivning in 
a vihara near the tank Gaggara in Campa. Pesso, son of 
an elephant trainer and Kandaraka, a paribbajaka went to the 
Buddha. Kandaraka said to the Buddha that his pupils v^ere 
well trained and in future the bhikkhusahgha would also be 
trained. The Buddha approved of his saying. Pesso said 
to the Buddha thus, “ His preaching of the four satipatthaiias 
is sufficient for purity of liuman beings, destruction of suffering 
and realisation of nibbanara. (M.N., T., pp. 339 foil.) 

The Sarhyutta Nikaya relates that the Blessed One was 
AT 1 - dwelling in a vihara near the tank 
Gaggara m Campa. With him there 
were 500 bhikkhus, 700 upasakas, upasikas and many gods. 
The Buddha was the foremost in beauty and in fame Vahglsa, 
who was one of the famous disciples of the Buddha and who 
was a great poet, uttered a stanza in praise of the Buddlia (8.N , 
pt. 1., pp. 195-196). The Buddha while he was among the 
Ahgas in the town of Apana, asked Sari put ta thus, “ Can a noble 
disciple who is very much pleased and devoted to the Tathagata 
cherish any doubib about him or his doctrine?’’ Sariputta 
answered in the m‘gative. (S.N., pt. V., pp. 225-226.) 

The Ahguttara Nikaya records some interesting information. 

The Blessed One \^'as in a vihara near 
tank Gaggara in Champa. One da>^ 

* ’ many upasakas of Champa went to Sari- 

putta and requested him to induce the Buddha to deliver a 
sermon to them as they did not hear him for a long time. 
They as advised by Sariputta came to the Buddha who preached 
a sermon to them on dana (charity) (A.N., pt. IV., pp 59 foil.) 
The Buddha was at Campa in a vihara near the tank (Taggara. 
At this time the good bhikkhus pointed out faults of bad bhik- 
khus wffio being offended abused the good bhikkhus. This was 
reported to the Buddha who instinicted tlio bad bhikkhus to fol- 
low the good bhikkhus and not to l>e angry with them as they 
pointed out their faults (A.N., pt. TV., i^p. 168 foil.). When the 
Buddha was there, an upasaka named Bahuna went to him and 
asked him about the dhamma (things) to which the Buddha was 
not attached. The Buddha replied that the Tathagata was 
detached from rupa, vedana, sauna, saiikhara, viflfiana, jati, jars, 
marana, diikkha. and kilesa. (A.N., pt. V., pp, 151-152). Again 
when Buddha was at Campa, a householder named VajjiyamShita 


went out early in the day to meet him. He first of all went to 
the hermitage of heretics who asked him whether the Buddha 
discarded all ascetic practices. The householder replied in the 
negative and he further held that the Buddha was a vibhaj- 
javadl and hence he used to praise those who were praiseworthy 
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and blame those who were blameworthy. A heretic* said that 
the Buddha w as in favour of destruction and did not point out 
anything substantial. The householder replied that the Buddha 
delivered a discourse on Kusala. Akusala and advised people to 
destroy Akusalas and to increase Kusalas. The heretics after- 
wards were struck dumb by his arguments. The householder 
then went to the Buddha and related the matter to him who 


])raised the householder very much (A.N., pt. V., pp. 189 foil.). 

The Theragatha which is one of the books of the Khuddaka 
Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka informs us 
Sona wdio was the foremost of all 
in the kingdom of Ahga ])ut an end to 
all sutferings (Theragatha. P.T.S., p. 95). Jt was a grciat gain 
to the people oi Ahga and Magadha that they had the fortune of 
offering alms, garments and requisites to a thera named ^ojiRka 
(Ibid, ]), 50) dambugamika was born at ('am pa as a son of the 
cliief of the village of ('ampa. He was named after his father. 
While he was a novice, he used to dwell at Saketa His father 


gave him a verse to evplain, to test him whether he would slick 
to the Older or not. After reading the verse he acquired sixfold 
abhinha and subse(|uently attained arahatsliip (Psalms of the 
Brethren, p]). (12-3d). Nandaka was born in the family of a 
burgess at (’am pa. He and his younger brother became bhik- 
khus when the\^ beard that Sona Kolivisa who was so delicate 


in body became a bhikkhu. They afterw aids a(*quired sixlold 
abhinha and attained saintsh ip. (Ibid., pp. 134-130.) 

The Therigntha narrates that a Jain bhikkhuni named 
Bhadda took ordination in the Buddhasasana and in course of 


her j()urne\' went to Ahga She afterwards became a thert 
(Therigatha, P.T.S.,]) 134). 

F\mr Himala\an sages came to the city of Kalacampa in 
the Kingdom of Ahga to enjoy cooked food. Pour householders 
of Kalacampa fed them »to their satisfaction in their houses as 
long as they lived there (Jataka, vol. VI.. ]). 250). Many sons 
of householders of Ahga and Magadha follow ed the Buddha in 
course of his journey from Rajagaha to Kapilavastu. They all 
were his disciples (Jataka, vol. 1., Nidanakatha p. 87). The 
Dipavarpsa which is an extra canonical work mentions that the 
])eople of Ahga and Magadha were making preparations for a big 
sacrifice but the three Jatila brothers thoxight that they w ould be 
deprived of their gain if Samana Gotama be present there. The 
Ruddha came to know’ of this and w^ent to the Kurudl]ia 
(Dipavaihsa, p. 10). 

The commentaries of Buddhaghosa mention the following 


1 . facts. The chaplain of king Mahako- 

In Buddhaghosa *8 , j. i 

commentaries. father of Paseiiadi of Kosala, 

named Aggidatta gave up household 
life. With him many people gave up their household life and 


became his disciples. He used to live with them in the midst of 
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Anga-Magadha and Kuru country. He instmcted his disciples 
in getting rid of their thought of sensual pleasures. The people 
of Anga-Magadha used to offer charities to Aggidatta and his 
disciples. Aggidatta instnicted the people of Ahga-Magadha to 
take refuge in mountains, trees, and Mmas to remove their suf- 
ferings (Dhammapada (bmmy, 111, pp. 241 foil.). When the 
people of Anga-Magadha and Kuru country came with a large 
quantity of offerings to worship Aggidatta, they found Aggi- 
datta and his disciples seated there in the garb of bhikkhiis 
along with the lluddha. They w^ere under the impression that 
Aggidatta made Buddha a bhikkhu. In their presence Aggidat- 
ta worshipped the Buddha and declared himself to be his pupil 
(Ibid., 111., pp. 246-247). The people of Anga-Magadha were 
also under the impression that an ajivika named Jamlmka made 
the Buddha a bhikkhu seeing him seated by the side of tht‘ 
Buddha in the garb of a bhikkhu. The ajivika afterwards 
worshipped the Buddha and declared himself to be his disciple^ 
(Ibid,, II., pp. 61-62). When the Bodhisatta came to the 
Pandavapabbata at Rajagaha, Bimbisara went there. The king 
asked him to enjoy wealth in the kingdoms of Ahga and 
Magadha but the Bodhisatta refused to comply with his request 
(Sutta Nipata ('ommy pp. 383-384) 

The commentaries of JIhammapala contain the following 


, information. The Blessed One was at 

In the commentanos of . , . . . i / , 

DhammapSla. Campa m a vihara near the tank (.ag- 

gara. When the Buddha was preach- 
ing, a frog was attentively listenuig to the sound of the 
Buddha’s preaching. At this time it was killed by a cowherd 
and it was reboni in heaven (Vimftnavatthu Commy, pp. 217- 
219). The Buddha converted Bimbisara with manv Brahmin 


householders of Ahga and Magadha (Petevatthu Cominy, p. 22). 
A bhikkhuni named Bhadda Kundalakesa in course of her 
journey went to Ahga (Therlgatha Commy 106). 



Article No. 13 . 


Jail Administration in Ancient India. 

By Amabkswar Thakur, M.A. 


The mention of jail and of the sentence of imprisonment 
is found in such early records as the Pali Jatakas. We do not 
know, however, from these records how the prisoners were 
kept in prisons and how the period- of imprisonment was 
apportioned in accordance with the gravity of offence. The 
Sutano Jataka represents the king as having unbounded au- 
thority over the prisoners — their life and death \vere in his 
hands. The king in order to save his life from a yakkka promis- 
ed to send to him one man daily as his food. His ministers 
encouraged him saying ‘ma cintayittha hahu bandhanagan 
manu^sdHi ' — ‘Be not troubled about the number of men to be 
sent, for you already have many prisoners in the jail.’ The 
king forthwith began to send one prisoner daily and the result 
was that the jail gradually became empty. In such ancient 
law treatises as Gautama, Vasistha, Apastamba and Visnu 
we meet with the term haddha * (prisoner), though, curiously 
enough, the mention of imprisonment as a mode ot punishment 
does not occur in any of them. In Manu and Yajnavalkya 
punishments arc said t(' be of four kinds, ^ viz , vdgdn'tida, dhig- 
darida, dlianadanda and vadhadanda. Vdgdanda is the punish- 
ment by way of admonition,'^ dhigdanda is the punisliment 
by way of reproof,* dhanadanda means the punishment of fine 
and vadhadanda^ means corporal punishment, and not the 
sentence of death. Narada divides'’ punishments into two 
classes — corporal punishment {sdnradanda) and fines (artlia- 
danda) The corporal punishment, as expressly stated by him, 
includes imprisonment. ' The smritichandrikd and the Parasara- 


1 Gau XVII, 17-18, Vas XIV, 2-3, Ap 1. 18, 18, 22-26. Vi. LI, 9 . 
Manu VIII, 129, Ya I. 367. 

» *r m MedhStithi, s, 

Kulluka. 

* fVw •'Trrei Kulluka ; fjfjj 

n^: ; MedhStithi. 

® »r Kulluka, ir 

MedhStithi. 

* "(JIT!, NSrada parMwhta SI. 63. 

’’ Wer ^firTtyrfip, NSrada parUifhta, SI. 64. 
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(lharmasamhita support this view.^ A clear reference to the 
sentence of imprisonment is, however found in another 
verse of Manu where he enjoins three kinds of punishment for 
thieves,^ viz>, nirodha^ badha and handha. Nirodha as occur- 
ring in this verse has been explained by Kulluka, the commen- 
tator. as meaning kdrdgdrapravem,^ i.e,, throwing into 
prison 

A somewhat detailed information about the sentence of 
imprisonment and administration of jail can be gathered from 
Kautilya’s Arthasastrn. Here for the first time we meet with 
some vspeoific cases in which the offenders were liable to be 
punished with imprisonment. According to Kautilya those of 
the king*s family who actually rebel against him or are of re- 
bellious disposition are to be thrown into prison.^ Brihaspati 
supports him in this view.^ The prince who being the only son 
of the king and thus naturally dear to him shakes off worldlv' 
attachment is also to be imprisoned according to Kautilya.® 
Kautilya further says that persons guilty of stealing minerals ^ 
or of strolling in the public streets at the dead of niglit ^ deserve^ 
this sentence. Katyayana holds that a debtor who is unable to 
])ay off his debts is to be made to work for his creditor, but if 
the state of his health does not allow him to do so, he is to be 
imprisoned Apastamba prescribes this sentence for a person 
who abandons the customs of his family and caste or is a perpe- 
trator of atrocious crimes and, according to Narada, it is to be 
inflicted on the pupils who forsake their teachers though they 
are faultless.*^ From all these it is evident that the sentence 


Sin. Chandrika, p. 293. 

Para^ara, p. 2U5. 


2 Vin. 310. 

a 1 13. 

^ I 

II Sni. Chandrika, p. 295. 
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of imprisonment was imposed in ancient India in cases of 
certain offences, but we do not know from any of the sources 
mentioned above as to the period for which an offender was to 
he imprisoned in accordance with the seriousness of his offence. 
The Sukranitisara which is certainly a much later work throws 
some light on this subject. Here it is stated that when the 
offence committed is not so grave or when it is committed for the 
first or the second time the sentence of imprisonment should 
not be awarded; the punishment of 6ne is quite sufiSeient 
to meet the ends of justice.* The purport of this opinion is 
that the sole aim of punishing an offender is to correct him, and 
if this can be effected by lighter punishments, the heavier ones 
need not be applied. The term of imprisonment may be 
one month, three months, six months, one year, or the whole 
life according to the seriousness of the offence.* Sukrachar- 
ya\s view regarding the caution to be taken regarding the 
award of the sentence of imprisonment can be traced to a very 
early period For we find it stated in some of the inscriptions 
of Asoka'^ that the officers-in -charge of the administration 
of justice had to be very careful and had to take many 
circumstances into consideration in punishing an offender with 
imprisonment. That the award of this sentence required 
serious consideration is clear also from an injunction of 
Brihaspati, and the explanation put on it by Mitra Misra 
the author of the Viramitrodaya. The injunction of Brihas- 
pati simply is ‘the king should inflict punishments.’ ^ Mitra- 
Misra explains it as follow^s : ‘the two heavier punishments, 
‘i,e , fine and corporal chastisement which in its turn includes 
imprisonment are to be awarded by the king himself, while the 
lighter punishments, such as admonition and reproof, may 
be administered by judges."^ 

The jail is to be constructed according to Manu by a 
public thoroughfare.^ The purpose is obvious. The sight 

* i to: 
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of the prison and the life and hardship of the prisoners is 
intended to serve as a deterrent. Thus explains Kulluka ^ : 
‘the jails should be built by the main road in order that 
the prisoners chained, overpowered with hunger and thirst, 
with long beard, nails and hair may be seen by persons of evil 
propensity, and that they may thus be deterred from perpetuat- 
ing further crimes/ The oflScialin charge of constructing jails 
is named sannidhata by Kautilya.^ Kautilya lays down that 
the rooms for men and women in a jail are to be separate and 
well guarded.'*^ A prison is to be furnished with privies, wells, 
bathrooms, means of averting fire and poison and of worship- 
ping the gods.* It is further stated that when a convicted 
person is to enter the jail, the Superintendent is to declare 
to him the oflPence which has caused his imprisonment ; failing 
to do so the Superintendent is to be fined with the first amerce- 
ment.^ Both Kautilya and J^ukracharya tell us that the 
repairs of roads, sowing seeds on crown lands and such other 
menial works are to b^e done by prisoners.^ Kautilya fur- 
ther says that if the Superintendent of a jail overworks any 
prisoner or makes him work more than what his strength 
permits, then the former becomes liable to be fined.^ We 
know from the Sukranlti that the caste distinction was duly 
observed in jails too/ for find it stated there that the 
work special to the caste to which a prisoner belonged had 
only to be done by him. We may also gather from Kautilya 
that proper care was taken by the authorities of jails as to 
the food and drink given to prisoners and any officer acting con- 
trary to these elementary laws or depriving a prisoner of 
these comforts w'as punished with fines. Kautilya bears evi- 
dence to the heinous practice that prevailed in older days of 
receiving bribes from the prisoners by officers of jails who. 
of course, were not free from control from higher official 
authorities. We know further that prisoners were often sub- 
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Jected to unjust torture and transferred from one jail to 
another without any apparent reason and that the officer 
responsible for such deeds was duly punished.^ An officer 
obstructing a prisoner in such of his daily avocations as 
sleeping, sitting, eating or excreting was fined.^ 

It is rather strange to see that Kautilya who propounded 
such humanising laws should have held that for beating a 
prisoner to death an officer should be punished with only a 
fine of 1000 panas.^ What led him to consider the life of 
a prisoner so cheap is beyond comprehension. We cannot also 
congratulate Kautilya for his prescribing a mere punishment of 
fine for an officer who commits rape with a woman in lock-up.^ 
Those who were not imprisoned for life were released 
as their terms expired and it is too natural that they should 
have felt extreme happiness on regaining their freedom. The 
expression nikkhamanakdlo viya hoti occurs in the Mugapak- 
kha Jataka to give an idea of the pleasures a man felt on 
a certain occasion. The Kusa Jataka indicates that the sys- 
tem of releasing prisoners on festive occasions, such as mar- 
riage in the royal family, etc., prevailed at a very early age. 
Okkaka, King of Kusavatl, gave orders by'^ means of drums for 
the release of all prisoners when the marriage ceremony of 
his son was settled— Okkaka K'nAdvatim gantvd saf)babandhandnl 
mocdpetvd ku^ardjassa dnali bherin^ carapesi. We learn 
from the Arthasastra as well that the prisoners who were 
young, old, diseased or helpless were usually set free on tin', 
days on which the birth star of the king was assigned as 
well as on the full- moon days.^^ Whenever a new country 
\^as conquered, when on heir-apparent was installed on the 
throne, or when a prince was born to the king, all prisoners 
were released. Persons of charitable disposition could libe- 
rate prisoners by paying an adequate ransom. Prisoners 
could also be released if they did the work given to them 
in jail satisfactorily or if they could pay ransom money them- 
selves. Release was possible also if they preferred to enter 
into an agreement with a person probably to serve him after 
coming out of the jail in lieu of the ransom moneys paid by the 
latter..! The fifth rock edict of Asoka also bears unmistakable 

I IV. 9. 
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evidence to the practice of granting amnesty to prisoners 
under special circumstances. 

Punishments as conceived by the Indian law-givers were 
meant not only as a retributive but also as a corrective 
measure. Tt is expressly enjoined in the Arthasastra and the 
Sukraniti that the king after punishing the guilty should make 
them pure and teach them how^ to live rightly * It is further 
enjoined by Kautilya that once a day or once in five days 
prisoners are to be purified.^ The intention of punishment 
was thus evidently to reclaim offenders as useful members of 
society. Sukracharya's injunction * prisoners should be given 
insufficient and bad food’® should be regarded as referring 
to a disciplinary measure temporarily adopted against those of 
the prisoners who proved ref^actory^ A reference to unruly 
prisoners is found in Kautilya. The officer who helped such 
prisoners or let them out after breaking the jail made himself 
liable even to a sentence of death. ^ 

In Kautilya’s opinion a man being imprisoned loses his 
right of giving evidence in courts.^ The social position of 
those who were sentenced to imprisonment was not also envi- 
able. Manu, Vasistha, Gotama, Apastarnba, V^isnu and 
Yajiiavalkya declare that the food given by such persons is 
not pure and forbidden to a Brabmana.® 

Jail and imprisonment are two of the indispensable 
elements in all forms of government either as a means of 
coercion or correction. A government without these cannot 
be effective either as a machinery for protection of rights and 
public safety or for administration of justice. In the history 
of every nation on earth the conception of law as a preventive 
measure shows an earlier development than the conception 
of law as a vcorrective one In this paper a very humble 
attempt has been made to bring together just a few fact.s from 
the works on polity and law as well as from some of the? 
old Indian folktales as preserved in the Buddhist birth stories 
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that throw some light on prison life and jail administration. 
Though the light that is thrown by them will appear rather 
dim, it is bright enough to show that there was behind or 
beyond the Hindu science of Polity a philosophic consideration 
of men’s freedom as a natrual birth right and of his short- 
comings and potentialities. At exactly what period the Hindus 
had reached such a high stage of advanced political theories, it 
is far beyond our scope to prove. But judging by the 
evidence to hand, one can safely assert that Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra and Asoka’s edicts clearly show some degree of 
humanisation of criminal justice. 




Article No. 14. 


The Vratyas and their sacrifices. 

By Braja Lal Mttkherjee, M.A. 

1 . 

Parhelia Virnsa Brahmana. 

(24. 18.). 

Thih chapter treats of a Yagiia which had been performed 
by Daiva Bratyas (24. 18. 1). The manner of performance 

was recorded in this work and the performance itself was 
subsequently recommended by the Rsis, and their followers 
performed it. This was a 61 day sacrifice, which consisted of 
the following Yagnas : 


Atiratra 

. . J day 

Prayanlya 

1 day 

Abhiplava 

18 days 

Prstha 

6 days 

Abhijit 

9 days 

Visvajit 

6 days 

Abhiplava 

6 days 

Ayu 

1 day 

Gauh 

1 day 

Dw adasaha . . 

10 days 

Mahavrata . . 

1 day 

Atiratra 

1 day 


61 days 


This 61 day sacrifice consisted of sacrifices wiiich were the 
ordinary Yagnas of the Vaidik people and was a form of the 
Soma Yagna. The text says “ tadetadekasastiratrarn daivtoarn 
bratytoarii ” Sayana explains this as follows : — etadekasastira- 
trani bratyauairi samghatmakanain vasvadlnam sattram dai 
vtoamiti svarthika staddhitah. Mark that the word in the text 
and the commentary is Bratyah. Bratya devah are explained 
as collective gods ; for instance, The Vasavah, TheRudrah, The 
Marutah, The Visvedevah. Here Vratya is assumed to mean a 
collection of persons. Daiva is assumed to mean devasam- 
bandhi. If however this is correct, then how did the Vasus who 
were devas come to be styled daiva ? Sayana anticipated this 
difficulty and added svarthika staddhitah ’’ Deva eva Daivah. 
Therefore according to Sayana, the gods who lived in company 
performed the 61 day sacrifice, in order to reach heaven. 
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Daiva vai bratyah sattramasata budhena sthapatina (24. 
18. 2). The Jaiminlya Brahmana says “ divya vai vratya vra- 
tyamadhavayan budhena sthapatina 

We may quite reasonably assume that the word ‘‘ daiva 
of P. B. has the same meaning as “ diyya ” of the J. B. ; and that 
“ bratyah of P. B. is also the same as ” vratyah of J. B, They 
performed a sacrifice. In the performance of this sacrifice, the 
sacrificers ‘ vratyamadhavayan.’ According to C ’aland. Die 
gOttlichen Vratyas fiirhten ein Vratya leben.” 

The P. B. says 

te ha va aniryyachya vaninam rajSnara devayajanaiididik- 
sustSn ha varuno rajanuvyajaharantaremi vo yagiiiyad bha- 
gadheyanna devayanam panthanam pragnasyatheti tasmatte- 
bhyo na havirgrhnanti na graham (24. 18. 2). 

Compare Jaimini : ta ete vratya archannimani vaiva 
yoyam pavata Isanam va devam tan yajnasyartyavidhyat te 
svargam lokam na prajanan 

The common story is that these divya or daiva bratyah or 
vratyah performed a sacrifice, but an offence was caused. The 
P. B. describes how the offence was caused but the J. B. is 
silent on this point. The J. B. says that, the ]>erformers Avere 
pierced by the thunderbolt of the Yagna. Some god was 
offended. This was either the one who here blows (i.e. Vayu) 
or Isana deva (the great god). The name of this isana deva is 
Varuna as stated in the P. B.; the god who is know n as Varuno 
Baja. According to Vaidik rules and practice, permission 
had to be first obtained from Varuna to use a piece of land 
for the performance of a Yagfia and the usual mantra, i.e. 
prayer for the grant w^as ‘- deva vamna devayajanannodehi.’’*'' 
The Bratya gods omitted to recite this mantra, and the result 
of the omission was that they toiled in vain and did not find 
success. Jt was only after they had acknowledged that the 
recitation of this mantra was necessary, that the}* succeeded in 
their Yagna. Therefore, it was the wilful departure from estab- 
lished rule which constituted the idea conveyed by the words 
’ vratySm pravasanti.’ 

Beference is also made to divya vratyah in J. B. (97) 

Prthur ha vaiuyo divyan vratyan papracchha 

Yagfiasya dliama paramam guha san 
nirmitam mahato-ntariksat | 
kasmad yanti pavamanSh paranehah 
kasmad ukthyah punarabhyakanikratiti n 
devfi anyam vartanim adhvarasya 
manusasa upajlvanty anySm i 


^Caland, Jaiminiya BrShmana, 146. 

2 J. B. II, 222 (Caland 146). 

2 Ap, S. S. 10. 2. 9, 10. Baudhayana Somaprayoga III, E. 234 MS., 
A.8.B. yak§y© iti aamkalpya devayajanamadhyavaayati. 
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tasmad yanti pavamanah partochas 
tasmad ukthyali punar abhyakanikraiiii li 

ha pratyuchuh 

The plain meaning of ‘ divyto vratyaii ' is the V'ratyas 
amongst the gods. The opinion of these heavenly Vratyas is 
asked for, about a point relating to the pavamanastotras and 
the ukthyas. Divyan vratyan could not possibly mean in this 
eotmection, ‘ samghStmakan devasarnbandhi janan.’ This 
would be senseless. The question could not have been ]3ut to 
them simply because some of them lived in company. Sayana’s 
interpretatidn therefore must be rejected. 

((^h. 17) 

deva vai svargani lokamayamstesam daiva almanta vra- 
tyam pravasantah x x x daiva would mean the descendants 
or the followers of the devas or those who nn ere somehow^ or 
other connected with the devas, or those who v^ere almost 
devas. Ahlyanta would mean ' became alienated.’ 

hina va etc hiyante ye vratyani ])ravasanti na hi brahma- 
charyyarheharanti na krsinna vanijyam sodaso va etat stomah 
samaptu marhati (1. 2). 

Sayan a. 

ye purusah vratyam vratyatam vihitakarana pratisid- 
dhanisevana rupamprapya pravasanti ete hlna nikrstah santo 
hiyante nikrstatama bhavanti x x x. 

Weber. 

‘‘ sehr trube namlich geht es denen. die nomad isch lebeu ” 
(Ind. Stud i.33) 

Charpentier’s. 

“ als (hinter anderen) Zuriickstehende werden die fiirwahr 
zuriickgelassen, die ohne Riten feme wohnen (W Z K M XXV. 
360) 

In the above text, certain characteristic's of vratya prava- 
sanam, or as Apastamba has it ‘‘ vratytoam pravasam^ are set 
out. Those who become alienated are mean ; they become 
degraded. If a Brahmana does not follow brahmacharyya, he 
is said to be in vratya. 

According to Sayana, those men who do not perform their 
prescribed duties or do what is forbidden, are in a Vratya state. 
In the text, the word Vratya is not explained, but sufficient 
indications are given to explain it. The idea of a nomadic life 
(Weber) is foreign to the text. In Chaqicn tier’s translation 
there is an implication that they do not perform rites. This 
T am afraid is much too wide. ‘ They do not perform brah - 

1 Sr B 22 . 5 . 4 . 
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macharyya/ does not imply that they do not perform rites. On 
the other hand, the passages from the 24th Chapter of the P.B. 
shew that they did perform sac^rifices, and one of these sacrifices 
took 61 days or nights. 

Neither in the commentary nor in the translations have the 
words of the text been strictly followed. The first statement 
is ‘ na hi brahmaeharyyaihcharanti.’ This i)lainly means that 
they do not perform brahmacharyya, that is to say, they do 
not adhere to the Vaidik rules of brahmacharyya which princi- 
pally bears the idea of prosecuting studies and residing in the 
houses of their teachers, and begging of alms and following 
other rules prescribed by the Vedas for students.’ There is 
nothing to shew that amongst those people there were no 
students; and on the contrary, Latyayana speaks of persons 
amongst them as ‘adhyayane abhikrantitamah,^ To explain 
this more clearly, let us refer to another chapter of Gautama.® 
He says that the principal duty of a Brahmana is adhyayana. 
He may add teaching or add Krsi and vanijya.^ If he adds 
krsi and vanijya, he must employ somebody to do these for 
him, i.e. to say he must not personally engage in these pursuits. 
These passages of Gautama shew us how brahmacharyya krai 
and vanijya have been brought together in the passage of the 
P.B. above quoted. 

Therefore it is clear that in this passage, reference is made 
to Brahmanas who do not perform their studies in manner 
prescribed by the Vedas. 

( 19 ) 

garagiro va ete ye brahmadyarhjanyamannamadanti 
Sayana : 

ete vaksyamana garagiro vai garalasya visasya bhaksayitSrah 
ye vrfttyah brahmadyam brahmanairbhojyam janyam janapada 
sambandhi annamadanti brahmanarthaparikalpitamannam 
valatkarena bhunjata ityarthah. 

Weber : 

sie essen alle m5glichen, auch verbotene, Speisen. 

Charpentier : 

Gift verschlucken die, welche da die Brahmanenspeisen des 
Landes verzehren. 

There is no word in the text conveying the idea of force 
suggested by ValfttkSrena. 

I prefer to take * Garagiro va ete ’ separately from the rest 
of the sentence. The Vaidikas had two drinks namely Soma 

I Gautama Dh. S 2. 11-47. a gr. S 8. 6. 1. 

3 Dharma 80tra Ch 10. * 10. 5. 
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and vSura ; that is, Bhang ^ and spirituous liquor resjiectively. 
Soma was considered as pure and Amrta, and Sura was impure 
and poison. But the Vedas declare Sura as proper to be offered 
to the Pitris.^ Sura is declared to be food and it may be taken 
after it is purified.^ Therefore garah becomes pure by Vaidik 
direction. The Vratyas drank Sura without caring to purify it ; 
and herein lies the difference. The followers of Vaidik Law 
admitted the ordination that Sura could be offered and drunk if 
])urified, but those who did not care for this Vaidik precept, 
were considered to be living in a Vratya state. 

1 am unable to follow Weber. How does ‘ alle moglichen', 
come in and so also ‘ verbotene Speisen’? Charpentier makes a 
(doser approach but how can ' Brahmanenspcisen des Landes 
represent the idea conveyed by brahmadyam janyarp aimam ? 
Brahmadyani janyamannam means food prepared in the 
market plac^e which are proper to be eaten by Brahmanas after 
]>iirification ; for Bodhayana says. — 

trini devah pavitrani brahmananamakalpayan adrstamad* 
bliir nirniktarn yaccha vacha prasasyate"^ 
and he adds .... 

Paroksamadhisritasya nnasya vadyotyabh vuksanam ( 1 ) tath§ - 
paneyanani cha bhaksyanam ^ 

Brahmadyamjanyamannam is food proper for Brahmanas 
after purification. Therefore, those who partook of such food 
before purification in utter disregard of the Vaidik rule to that 
effect, were in a Vratya state. There is no question of forcible 
snatch i!ig away of food, but the state of mind depicted in the 
text is, that of disregard and disobedience to Vaidik rules 
Aduruktavakyam duruktamahuh 

Sayana : 

Ye cha aduruktavakyam sobhanarthapratipadakam vakyain 
duruktain dust amahuh . 

Weber : 

leicht verstandliche Worte nennen sie schwer verstandlich 
[bezieht sich dies etwa auf die schwierige Aussprache der Con- 
sonantengruppen ? liebten sie etwa Assimilation, die cerebralen 
Lautc u. dergl. den prakritischen Sprachen cigene Gesetze ?J 

Charpentier : 

die da leicht aussprechbare Worte schlecht aussprechen. 

There is nothing to be said about Sayana^s commentary ex- 
cept this, that the original word adurukta is in the negative but his 
suggested explanation is an affirmative idea. The original has 

1 J.K.A.S. April 1921, see also my pamphlet on Soma and the arti- 
cles on the subject in the Bharatavarsa. 

2 Sat, Br. V, 6. 4. 27 et soq. ' » Sat. Br. XII. 7. 3. 8. 

4 Dharma SGtra 1. 5. 56. t* Dharma Sutra 1. 5. 61. 
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a negative sense and the commentary ought to bring out the 
negative idea fully. The vakva according to the text must be 
‘ not-durukta ’ that is to say an exact contradiction of durukta. 
The text does not mean that the vakyam was sobhanarthapra- 
tipadakam : what was considered to be dunikta and what not, 
has not been discussed by Sayana. Weber’s translation is not 
accurate ; because ^ durukta’ has strictly speaking nothing to do 
>vith the understanding of the Vakya. The note which he 
appends to his translation throws out a valuable suggestion and 
is worth careful consideration. But where does ahuh come in I 
iha does not refer to pronunciation, (^harpentier also believes 
that there is a reference here to pronunciation. The meaning 
therefore according to these learnt scholars is. that those who 
pronounce hard what is easy to pronounce, live in a vratya 
state. The text does not say duruktavakyam aduruktamahuh. 
Therefore this passage cannot be taken to imply that vratyas 
spoke in Prakrit. What then are we really to understand out 
of this passage ? And why should mere peculiarity in th(^ ])ro- 
minciation of words be deemed to cause sin i Ts there any text 
in Vaidik literature condemning the pronunciation of soft sounds 
as hard ones ? And does the present ]iassage imply an innate 
defect or wilful departure in pronouncing soft sounds as hard 
ones ? These questions naturally arise and an attempt must be 
made to answer them, as the reply is likely to help us in iden- 
tifying the Vratyas. Duruktavakya means a term of abuse or a 
term conveying an obscene or indecent idea. Expressions which 
to Vaidik people were, according to Vaidik direction, not 
obscene or not indecent, were declared by the Vratyas to be 
obscene and indecent. There is an illustration of this in 
Latyayana 4. 3. 

sa bruyadduscharitim nabakirninniti dhikkajalmi puni- 
schali gramasya marian! purusasva purusasya sisnapranejanlti 
brahmacharl. 

The words here are certainly indecent but the Vaidik would 
still recite the conversation, simply because there was a Vaidik 
direction for its use. Tlie Vratyas however would not recite 
it, in spite of the direction. This conversation formed part 
of a Yagna, that is to say the conversation must be repeated 
or recited in the performance of the Yagna. This language 
and these words were adurukta by reason of the fact that 
they were to be recited in the Yagna by direction. These were 
adurukta by direction. Those who did not obey this direction, 
would call these words durukta. Therefore those who did not 
obey this direction, were Vratyaa^. 

adandyandandena ghnantascharanti 

Sayana : 

tatha-adandyam dandanarham janandandena ghnanto 
himsantascharanti 
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Weber : 

fciie bestrafen IJnsehuldige 

Charpentier : 

(lie da solche strafen, die keine Strafe verdieneii 

We find that Brahmanas are adari<l 3 ^a b^^ direction. Gau- 
tama banishes from heav(m for 100 3 ^ears, a man who in anger 
strikes a Brahmana.^ The idea is that the,v do not scruple 
to strike a person who according to direction must not b(^ 
struck. Brahmanas are adandya by ordination. Those who 
defy this ordination of the Brahmanas are said to live a Vralva 
life. 

adiksiti dik'^itavachain vadanti 

Say ana : 

Tatlia svayamadiksitah akrtadiksah diksitaih pra^T^jram 
vacham 

Weber : 

obwol iiicht brahmanisch geweiht. reden sie doch diesel be 
Sprache mil den brahmanisch (hwveihten 

Charpentier : 

and. ohne geweiht zu soin. die Heden der Geweihten fiihren. 

Acccmliug to \"aidik rule, the dikshita has to restrain 
s})eeeh“ and eoiisefjuentlN’ has to s]»eak falteringly ; y)arihvalaT]i 
vac^haip ^adati■^ This rule therefore does not apply to a 
man who is not consecrated. The purport of this clause is that 
the ]>eople to whom it- n‘fers restrain their speech in spite of the 
tact that they are not diksita ; that is to say. that they do not 
take consecration before performing a Yagna 

(17. 2.) 

This section speaks of the Yagna to be perfoimed by those 
who were considered as living in a vratya state, being nrsamsa 
and nindita. For instance, the slaughter of an animal was 
under Vaidik direction a uon-cruel, and not-odious act (in a 
sacrifice for the devas or for an atithi) hut was considered to be 
a cruel and odious act if made for selfish purposes onl}^ Again, 
in the act of cutting, the mantra ‘ svadhite ma himsih ’ must be 
used. If you use this mantra, the cutting is no longer a cruel 
act, but if you do not use this mantra, then the cutting is a 
cruel act. 


i Dh. S. 21. 2 Katyrtyaim Sr. S 7. 106. 

Sat. Br Til. 2. 2. 27. 
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(17. 3.) 

This section speaks of those who in their childhood neglect 
or disregard their religious duties ; for instance, do not take the 
savitrldlksa although competent^ under Vaidik rules. These 
are called patita savitrikah. 


(17. 4), 

This se(*.tion speaks of those who have not cared to follow 
Vaidik rules and precepts for sexual intercourse and have lost 
virility. For instance, Apastaniba says : •pravachanayukto 
varaasaradam maithunarn varjayet nuthunlbhuya cha na taya 
saha sarvam ratrlm sayita.*^ A man who does not follow this 
rule, comes within the purview^ of this section. 

In the four chapters, ^ve have four specimens of vratya 
j)ravasa ; namely (1) Disregard of Vaidik rules in regard to 
education and avocation, (2) Disregard of Vaidik rules as to 
performance of Yagnas, (3) Disregard of Vaidik rules by 
youngsters. (4) Disregard of Vaidik rules by elders. 

All this shews a secession ; a vs ant of conformity with 
old order, and consequently, an appearance of disorder which 
the steady people dreaded as being ruinous to society. Even 
the demi-gods had once seceded and lived in disorder, and tliey 
also had thereafter repented, and performed a sacrifice wdiich 
put them on an equal footing with the gods. The Maruts had 
created disorder by demanding a share of his dinner from Indra,’^ 
and then they had to repent. They performed a sacrifice 
the Vratyastoma. and they became equal wdth the gods. ■ 

The P. B. does not speak of Vratyas. It speaks of Vratyas- 
tomas, as Yagnas to be i^crformed by those who ' vratyani 
pravasanti.’ In j)lain Sanskrit, it is like this ^ ye vratya m 
pravasanti tesam stomah vratyastomah w hich must be analysed 
into vratyanam stomah and then wre get ye vratyam pravasanti 
tc vratyah. This is sui)ported by Apastamba^ who says 
vratya narn pravfise ‘ vratyastomah/^ 

The vrfttyastomas fall within the Ekftha class of Somayag- 
nas. The vratyas having been divided into four classes, there 
are four vratyastomas,® of which the first is for those who 
are described in the first section of chapter XVTl of the P.B., 
the second being for the ursarpsah ninditah described in section 
tw o ; the third being for the Kanisthah mentioned in section 
three; and the fourth being for the jyesthah mentioned in 
section four. 

The form of the Ekaha Somayagna is the Agnistoma, and 

1 GoVjhila II. 30, 1 ; 7. 8ee also Gautama Dh. S 1. 14. Ai)HStamba 
Dh. S 1. 1. 19. Bodhayana Dh. S 1. 2. 8, 13. 

2 Dh. S 1. 32. 1 ; 2. » R. V. 1. 116. 5. 

4 Sr. S. 22. 5. 4. « 8r. 8, 22. 5. 4. « KatySyana Sr. S. 22. 123. 
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the second form is the Ukthya. According to Apastamba^ 
all the four vratya-stomas are Ukthyas and the Rathantara 
sama is used. He also suggests that the second vratyastoma 
may be an Agnistoma. According to KStyayana, numbers one, 
three, and four arc Agnisfoma, and number two is an ukthya. 
Ac(?ording to the P.-B. all the four, are Agnistoma. The usual 
rule is that the Brhat tune is used in the Prstha stotra in 
the mid-day pressing; but according to Apastamba, in the 
Vratyastoma ukthya, the Prstha stotra should have Rathan- 
tara sama. In the Agnistoma form, the Rathantara is used for 
the Prstha stotra. According to P. B. the very last tune to be 
sung must be Yagnl yagniya tune applied to the Hk beginning 
with devo va dravinoda." 

In the Madhyandina pressing, the Brahma sama should be 
in the dyautana tune applied to Hk adhahlndra girvana.*^ Th(^ 
paroksamanustubham ehhandah ^ must be used. This refers 
to the use of the following mantra: — 

visvo devasya iieturmarto vurita sakhyam 

visvo raya isudhyati dyumnain vrnita pusyase.^’ 

All anustubh verses have 32 syllables, but this one has 31 
syllables ; notwithstanding this, it is still considered to be an 
anustubh. Therefore this is referred to as paroksa anustubha. 
The J. B. says anust up pratipad bhavati and about this mantra 
it is said visvo devasyeti pratipattrchasyadyah.'^ 

This mantra is ordinarily used in the Soma sacrifi(;e^ and 
this is also used in the Vratyastoma. in eonnec^tioii with the 
Vratyastoma, the proj-jnety of using the chhanda is that the 
man with a defect becomes whole. M>in has 10 fingers, 10 toes, 
10 vital airs and the thirty-first is the body. Theiefore thirty 
one makes the man whole.® Therefore, a mantra with 31 
syllables must be used. The above is the argument in ordinary 
cases, but in the case of V^rAtyastoma the argumtuit is that the 
chhaiidah here is disorderly : therefore \i should be used. 

The sodasa stoma is also prescribed. Stomas are combi- 
nations of samas. They are distinguished by their number 
as trivrt stoma, paiiichadasa stoma, saptadasa stoma and so on. 
Take for instance, a stanza of a piece of poetry. The stanza is 
the Rik. Sing it ; the song is the sama. Take three samas. 
We can combine them or permute them in various ^vavs intend- 
ing to produce a certain sum-total; but only some of the 


^ Apastamba 22. 4. 

2 Bibl. Ind. SSma Voda V. 28. « S. V. III. 19:1 

•* P. B. 17. I. 1. see also P. B. 4. 8. 15. U. 15 and Nidana .‘1. 4. 

ft R. V. 5. 50. 1 ; V.S. IV. 8. 

Caland, Das Jaiminiya Brahmana in Auswuhl 148. 

7 Asvaliiyana J^r. S. 7. 8. and Sftyana on U. V. 5. .'50. 

« Sat. Br. Ill, 1. 4. 18 etc. 

» S. B. HI. 1. 4. 28. 
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possible combinations are allowed.^ Let a, b, and c be samas ; 
and let the sum-total of the samas to be produced be nine. 
Then take 

la la la la la la la lb Ic 

lb Ic la or lb lb lb or la lb Ic 

le la lb Ic Ic Ic la lb Ic 

In a parhchadasa stoma, the following combinations have 
to ]:)e taken : — 

;ia lb Ic 3a lb Ic la lb le 

la 3b Ic or la lb Ic or la 3b Ic 

la lb 3c la 3b 3c 3a ib 3c 


The next stoma in the regular line is not the sodasa stoma 
l)ut it is the saptadjisa stoma which is as follo^\8 : — 




3a 

lb 

Ic 


3a 

11) 

le 


3a 

3b 

Ic 





la 

31) 

Ic 

or 

la 

3b 

Ic 

or 

la 

lb 

Ic 





la 

3b 

3c 


3a 

lb 

3c 


la 

3b 

3c 



3a 

lb 

3c 


3a 

lb 

Ic 


la 

lb 

Ic 


3a 

3b 

Ic 

la 

lb 

Ic 

or 

la 

lb 

le 

or 

la 

3b 

Ic 

or 

la 

3b 

le 

3a 

lb 

3c 


3a 

3b 

3c 


3a 

3b 

3c 


la 

lb 

3c 


How will the sodasa stoma come in I The J.B. acknow- 
ledges that this was not one of the stomas ordinarily used 
by the Rishis,- and adds the following statement ; — 

tadu vavagastyali x x x sa etara sodasain slomamapa- 
syat XXX anuchara ivaisa stomanara yat sodasastasmadvagas- 
tayo bahirdlieva kurupanchalebhyo bahirdheva hyesa stome- 
bhyo yat sodasah. 

Agastya is said to have discovered the sodasa stoma. We 
may be ]>ermitted to guess that Agastya was the first man 
to suggest a penance for those who wei*e beginning to alienate 
and create disorder. This created a strong feeling against 
Agastya and he was treated as if he was outside the Kurupan- 
chalas. Was not his stoma outside the ordinary stomas ? 
Agastya was a revered sage, and had composed a large number 
of verses some of which namely the Apr! hymns'^ had been 
included in the Yagnas. His wife was a seer."^ His son’s wife 
was a warrior-que^en. He is referred to with great respect by 
the sons of Vasistha •' He could not be neglected, nor could he 
be outcasted ; and the followers of law and order accepted the 
stoma which he discovered. He had lauded the Marutas, some- 
times indirectly preferring them to Indra.® 

^ P. B. 2. CttlatiU 145. 3 H. V. 1. 188. 

4 K. V. 1. H. V. 7. 6 H. 1, 105. 
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p. B. 17. 1. 

Mariitststomo va em 

The Vratvastoma is a marutstoma, that is to say it. is a 
Ya^na which is performed by friends or })rethren.^ 

17. 1. 4-6. 

Kakubham prachimuduhati atha yadeaa dvipada kakubho 
loke kriyate nlpenaivainainstat sauiardhayati (1) adhahindra gi- 
rvana iti visamani chhando visama iva vai vratah sarvanevaitan 
saniaii karoti (1) tasu dyautanam. 

This refers to the use of the tniha'*^ beginning vvitli adha- 
hhidra girvana that is to say : — 

( 1 ) 

adliahindra girvana upatva kama imahe sasrgrnahe | 

iidevagmanta udab]iih|| (a) 


( 2 ) 

varnatvayavvabhirvardhanti vsurabrahinani | 
vavrdhvamsarii chidadrivo divedive (!>) 

(3) 

yunjanti hart isirasya gathayo rauratha 

uruyuge vaeho yuja | 

indravaha svarvidajl (e) 

The metre of the tirst is kakubh as it consists of 8 + 12 + S 
= 28 syllables (kakubusnik). The second is deemed to consist 
of 8 + 8 4*12 = 28 syllables (para-usnik). The third consists of 
12 + 12 + 8 = 32 syllables (Krti anustiip). 11 will be observed 
that the commit reading of the Rk is as given in the Rig Veda ^ 
12 + 8 + 8 = 28 syllables (Pura usnika). The text notes that 
there is want of uniformity as regards the met n‘ of the three 
mantras. It also points out that there is want of uniformity 
amongst the people forming the group performing the sacrifice. 
There is similarity (appropriateness) in respect of want of 
uniformity between the collection of mantras and the eoUec^tion 
of men performing the sacrifice. Therefore the treha is ap~ 
])ropnate. Again, in this disorder of mantras we find that 
they make a complete whole ; these three form one treha. 
therefore the persons in the congregation using the treha become 
one. The Rk treha adhahlndra is the composition of Kishi 
Nrmedha who has himself set it to tune called Narmedha and 

1 L«t. 8r. 8 9. 4. 2r>. 2 Cf. J. B. 1. ir>8, ir)9 

8Sma Veda (BibJ. Ind. Ill 190) ^ H. V. 8,98.9 
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the same Rk has been set to tune probably by Rishi Dyutftna 
the composer of another hymn of the Rig Veda.^ DyutSna 
mamta who is said to be the grhapati of the daiva vratyah is 
certainly a mythical being and by help of the similarity of the 
name of the man Dyutana with the word Dyutana in R.V. 6. 
15. 4 a myth has been created for the purpose of clothing with 
authority the direction for the use of the dyautana sama. The 
Dvftutana 8ama ends with the syllables 

2 1 1 i i 

a au 3 ho 2346 ^ 

According to some, the sama should end with the syllable's 
a indrft * 

The Nidana admits that there is a difference of opinion, in 
this respect.^ 

The Vratyas were required to admit the superiority of Tndra 
and thus originated the practice of loudly chanting the name of 
Tndra. The last mantra used at about the end of the sacrifice 
contains the word ‘ devah ’ and this is used also as an acknow ~ 
ledgment of the superiority of the ancient god tndra. 

As in all other Yagnas, certain articles have to be secured for 
the performance of a Vratyastoma. In a 8oma Yagna also, 
various articles are required as will appear from a short descri]!- 
tion of the Yagna. 

South of the Ahavanlya fire, the sacrificer spreads two 
black antelope skins which are stitched together along their cnlge. 
He then sits behind the tw^o akbis touching them at a place 
where the white and black hair join, and mutters a mantra. He 
then girds himself with a rope. The girdle is made of henq) 
or some other material and is intertwined with a shoot of reed. 
He tucks up the end of his nether garment and then he 
wraps up his head. The guiding jjriest then hands to the 
sacrificer a staff for driving aw^ay evil spirits. It is made of 
Ficus glomerata (udumbara). It reaches up to his mouth. 
After some other ceremonies there is an offering with a piece of 
gold. Then the sacrificer follows a cow stepping into seven foot- 
steps of hers. Round the seventh foot print he sits, places the 
piece of gold in it and makes an oblation. Then he takes u}> 
the wooden sword and draws lines round the foot-print and the 
dust of the foot print is given to the socrificer’s wife. Then a 
soma cloth and a soma wrapper, that is, a piece of cloth for a 
nether garment and a piece of cloth for the upper garment of 
soma are called for, as well as well as a head-band for soma. 
On going to a stall in the market place where soma is sold, the 
sacrificer places an ox -hide on the ground, and spreads the cloth 
over it with the fringe towards the east or north. He then 

1 R V. 8. 96. 2 Sama Veda (Bib. Ind.) 111. 75. 19:i. 

2 Upagrantha Siitram 3. 8. * Nid$na (SSmasrami’s edition) 6,11. 
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chooses out and bargains and places the soma on the car or cart . 
It is placed in the middle of the cart. Then the soma is covered 
by the wrapper. There are two shafts on the sides of the cart, 
which are tied together near the yoke which crosses them. This 
is similar to the ordinary bullock cart of the present day. 

When the cart is at rest, the pole of the cart \\ith the shafts 
being the lighter side of the cart goes up and the back of tlu^ 
cart rests on the ground. In the cart which is here described 
there is an empty space between the shafts and the driver stands 
on the ground between the shafts and drives soma to the place 
of sacrifice. 

All the articles or things named in P.B. 17. 1. 14, 15 are 
required for the performance of the Yagna and that is the reason 
why they have been set out in the form of a list. At the same 
time, we observe that there are differences in the forms of the 
articles mentioned in the list from those required in a regular 
Soma sacrifice. Instead of the regular danda, ^^e have. here the 
pratoda. Instead of the wooden sword, ^^c have the jyahnodah, 
and instead of the cart we have the horse-driven gig. Instead 
of a piece of gold, we have here a piece of sih^r. 

The rule is that all things used in the ])erformance of a 
Yagna must be distributed among.st the officiating j^riests. Tn 
the Vratyastoma how ever according to Latyayana, ^ these 
things should be given to those who (*ontinue in their vrfitya 
state or to a brahmabandhu or to a magadhadeslya meaning 
thereby' low and disorderly man. The effect on tlve recipients 
is that they also become pure. - 

11 . 

The jiHAHMA SOtras. 

The Dhannasutras also speak of Vratvastomas. Gautama 
says,^ 

atha khalvayam piirmso yapyena karmana lipyate 
yathaitadayajyayajanamabhaksyabhaksanamavadyavadanamsi- 

s^syakriya pratisiddhasevanamiti x x x x punahstornenestva 
punassavanama y an titi vi jnayate vraty astomaisches tva . 

Man is affected by blameablo acts, for instance, (1) sacrificing 
foT‘ persons for whom sacrifices should not be performed, (2) 
eating what may not be eaten, (3) saying what may not be said. 
(4) not performing prescribed duties, (5) doing what has bec‘n 
forbidden. These are instances of blameable acts. By per- 
forming punahstoma the doer of any of the said acts again 
joins in the savana ; so also by performing the vratyastoma-^. 
This passage implies that the doing of any of the said a(.’ts 
is accompanied by a cutting off from the savana. In plain 

1 Lat. Sr. S 8. 6. 28. P. B. 17, 1. 10. 

8 Dh. S. 19. 2-^-9. 
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language, it means that such a man wavS not allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of the yagna. He would not be invited to the dinner. 
But if such a man had performed the punahstoma he would be 
allowed to join in the Yagna. He Avould also be allow^ed to do so 
after the performance of the vratyastoma. Tn naming the 
])unahstoma. the author uses the singular number ; but in 
naming the vratvastomas. he uses the plural number. 
Therefore, s^ e are justified in making the inference that either 
t he one or the other of the four vratvastomas must be performed, 
— and that again according to the quality of the offence, as 
prescribed by the P.B. The P B. does not put forward ayajy a- 
yajana as an illustration of an act to expiate whi(‘h the 
vratvastomas have to be ])erformed. Abhaksyabhaksana 
(Gautama) is very much wider than brahmadyamjanyaman- 
namadanain. Avadyavadanam (Gautama) is also wider than 
or probably different from the idea conveyed by the expression 
aduruktavakyam duruktamahuh and adiksita diksitavacham 
vadanti (P.B.) ‘ In all the cases,* the general pervading idea is, 
a departure from practices prescribed for people who have taken 
or who are eo rnpeten t to take sa vitrid iksa . 

The Apastambiya Dharmasutra does Jioi mention Vrat>as, 
or the Vratyaatomas. 

Vasistha does not use the w'ord vratya, l)ut simply mentions 
that persons who have not taken the .savitridlksa within the 
time xrrescribed for the pur|K)se, are patitasavitrikah, and says 
that they should undergo the Uddalaka vrata or should perform 
avabhrtiia bath or perform the Vratyastoma He uses the 
word vratyastoma in the singular. 

There are essential points of difference between the P.B. 
and (Jautama ; and further differences between Gautama and 
VasisUia. The Vratvastomas in the earliest known times were 
meant for a larger variety of persons than in later timers. In 
(course of time, the variety haxi decreased and still later, there 
w^as a further reduction both in the variety of the vratyas- 
tomas and the variety of people for whom the Yagna was 
meant and finall}^ there was only one kind of performance and 
one class for whom the same was meant. 

Next, w'c come to read varnasamkaradutpannan vrabyana- 
hurmanisinah.^ 

And Baudhayana does not prescribe the Vratyastoma or 
any other performance for them. They were accoiding to 
Baudhayana born of disorder. 

Manu knows only one class of vratyas, namely 8ftvitn]>atitas 
and their descendants.^ For sSvitripatita persons, Yagnavalkya 
allows a vratyastoma.^ Visnu does not expressly mention the 
penance.'^ 


I l^acdh Dh. S. 1. 15. 

Mauu II. 39-40 ; x. 20-:i3. 


3 1. 37 et seq. 


* 27. 27. 
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VrAtyastonia is, therefore, as 1 have Huggest(‘d a .MX ial 
or religious ]ieiianee fortho.se who have in .some mariner or other 
or negle(*te(I religious lav and order. 

111. 

Thk MauabhArata. 

(Karnaparva) 

Karna sjx^aks of the cliraraetoristies of the Vahlkas.’ The 
Vahlkas were neither non-Hindus nor were they nomads. They 
worshipped the god Agni by the name of Bhava.‘^ They wen^ 
not Sudras. Some of the general characteristics of the Vahlkas 
ar(' as follov\s • — 

dh ina gaudyasavam [litvA goniarnsam lasunaili saha 

a] 1 il I lam a m sa m ad y a n a m asinah .si lav a r j it a li 

Thes(^ kinds of food may he taken either for ptuformance 
of a Yagna or aft('r ])uritication, as above stated. If they are 
taken in contravention of the rules, such eating (;aiises patit^ a.*^ 
Therefore a man who takes such food or drink without fol- 
lowing the ])rescribed rules is called a vratya. 

anavrta maithune tnh ** 

This is a contravention of t he Vaidik rule wiuch is men 
tioned in the S. B. b 4 4. 19 

vratya h parvasvasainyatah 

This is a contravention of another Vaidik iuh‘ xva : — 
(parvasu) na mam.sama.sniyanna striyamiipeyat 

The description of the Vahlkas .supports my suggestion 
namely that men originally belonging to the Vaidik (*ommunity 
but becoming alienated and neglecting or defying Vaidik 
prceefits and creating disorder were called vratyas. 

1 Kafna44 H. 1. 7. 3. S. 

1 \ p. Dh. S. 1. 21. 14. Gautama 17. 2K, 3^. 

^ Of. Herodotus, Thalia 101. Baudhayana 1. 11. 30 
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The Word ‘ Vra * in the Rig Veda. 

By Bbaja Lal Mukiierjee, M.A. 

Sayana and the translators have given this word a variety 
of meanings. Let us discuss the texts in which the word 
appears. 

1. 124, 8. 

Kaksivan Usa 

Svasa svasre jyayasyai yonimaraigapaityasyah pratichak- 
sy(*va I vyuchharpti lasmibhih suryyasyamjyainkte sama- 
naga iva vrah | 

Commentary. 

vra vratah vidyut samgha iva | xxx | ta iva 
vr^ vratah samghlbhutah j xxx | vrata ityatra 
takaralopaschhamdasah | 

Trandaliom, 

Wilson . ‘ The sister has prepared a birthplace for her elder 
sister, and having made it known to her, departs. L'shas, dis- 
persing the darkne^ss with the rays of the sun, illuminevS the world, 
1 i ke c( mgregated ligh tilings ’ ' . 

Giiffith : “ The sister quittetli, for the elder sister her place, 
and having looked on her departeth. She decks her beauty, 
shining forth with sunbeams, like women trooping to the festal 
meeting. 

Langlois : A son lever, les rayons du soleil, ornent son cor- 
tege tels que les compagnes (d’une jeune mariee) (R.V. 1. 3f>7). 

Ludwig: aufleuchtend init der sonne stralen ziert sie mit 
schmiKik die gleichsam zu festlicher zusammenkunft gehnden 
scharen. (R.V. 1. 14). 

Notes. 

Sayana assumes that vr&h = vratah without ascribing any 
reason and without pointing to authority or literary usage. His 
only reason seems to be that vra may be derived from vratah by 
elision of ta. This clearl}' show's that he hunted for the meaning 
of the w'ord in its derivation. If he had refeiTed to \x)cabularies 
he would have found a different meaning altogether. In at- 
tempting to solve the meaning of the word by a grammatical 
])rocess, he has had to assume the meaning of another word the 
meaning of which was equally unknow'n. The translators have 
follow^ed Sayana’s idea, without independent enquiry and there- 
fore the translations do not call for remarks. 
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In order to support his view that vra means a congregation. 
Sayana again wades through his grammar and resolves as 
follows : — 

. Kimiva | samauaga iva | samyagananahetava &y)ah sama- 
nah I ta gachhantlti samauaga vidyutah | xxx | yadva samyaga- 
nanaya gachhantlti samanagah suryyarasmayah || 

His grammar unfortunatel\' does not render him any assis- 
tance in his attempt to make sense out of the text. The wsense 
he gives to the text is, that ^ she witln the rays of the sun having 
dispersed the darkness, manifests the world like congregated 
lightnings.’ We note the difference between manifestation 
caused by the sun’s rays and a manifestation caused by lightning. 
A Vedic poet could not possibly have made a mistake in noting 
the difference. 

Now, let us try to explain the passage with the hel]) of 
literary usage and vociabularies. 

Yaska : vrah = lubdhakadayah (hunters). 

Samanam = Hamgramam (close contact bct\^etMl tv\o : toi* 
instance, wrestling, fighting, hunting). 

Therefore, samanagah would mean those who arc going to 
fight. 

Therefore, samanagah vrah would mean hunters going to 
hunt, or running after their prey. Then tlu' })assage would 
mean ‘ she w ith the sun’s rays manifesting (disclosing or dis(‘over> 
ing) like hunters going to hunt.' This passage therefore lelates 
to the sudden appearance of thevorld when the sun suddenly 
springs up from below the horizon and discloses the world, 
exactly as hunters all on a sudden discover their prey. This I 
think makes some sense. And if it can be established that the 
same meaning applies to the word wherever the word appears, 
then we are bound to ac(‘e})t the meariing as the correct one. 

1 126. 5. 

Kaksivan Bhavayav\ali 

Purvamanu prayatima dade 
vastrlnyuktam as^varidhayaso gah | 
subamdhavo ye visya iva vr§ 
anasvamtah srava aisarnta pajrah || 

Commentary. 

vriyamta iti vra vratah [ takaralopaschhaipdasah | visam 
vrata yatha parasparamanuragavamtastathaite-pltyarthah | 

Translations : 

Wilson ; ‘ 1 have accepted a prior grant, for you : three and 
eight harnessed chariots and cattle of incalculable value: may 
the kindred Pajras, like well-disposed relations, be desirous of 
acquiring renown by their abundant offerings. 
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Griffith : An earlier gift for you have 1 acoej)tcd, eight cows, 
gO()d milkers, and tliroe liarnessed horses Pajras, wlio w ith your 
w aiiis with you great kinsman, like troops of subjects, have been 
fain for glory. 

Langlois • Mais en premier lieu j'ai re(,‘u pour vous trois 
chevaiix et huit vaches de ]>rix. Le^ Padjras, qui sont m^^s bons 
parents, monies siir leurs chars, out voulu, comnieparnn cortege* 
pofuilaire, honorer ma gloire (1. 31]). 

Ludwig ; nach der ersten sehenkung empfiong icb fin* eucL, 
drei anges]^annte w agen, acdii starkmelkende kiihe ; | ihr Pajra’s, 
die ihr mil gutemverwandten mit karren auszieliend wie scharen 
der vi^as ruhm anstre})tet (IT. 662). 

Motes. 

The para})lnase of the ])assage according to Say ana is as 
follow .s: — subamdhavah visyah vra pajrali anasvanitah sravah 
aisarpta. In this Y)araph rase, we miss, "iva' and ‘ye’ of the 
text. Here also he does not acknowledge the existence of the 
word vra, a]>art from the word vratah. Tlierefore 8avana’s 
exj)lanation cannot be deemed to be correct. Wilson’s transla- 
tion does not follow either the text or the commentary. 1 fail 
to find how ' visyah ’ can possibly ])e translated as * w ell-dispos- 
ed' ; no!' do 1 Wwd how ‘ vrah ’ can be translated as ‘relations ’ 
Nor does Griffith try to mak(‘ any sense out of the Y)assage, oi* 
ke(q) the gr.immatical relations between the different parts. 
Sayapa notes that visyah and vratah are in the plural ; and 
theielore. he speaks of human companies ; but he cannot make 
me believe liis statement by way of bhavarthah that visam 
vratah’ are necessarily yjarasparamanuragavamtah, Langlois 
probably finds the inconsistency, and says • commepar un cortege 
populaire. And after all, what sense does this make Ludwig 
leaves visyah vrah as it is ; disposing of it sim])ly by tT’anslating 
it as ‘ Scharen der vi(,*as ’ and w ithout clearing up the sense (^f 
the text. 

Let us however try Yaska’s suggestion. Visyah vrah would 
niean human hunters or hunters amongst men. as opposed to 
divine hunters ; and T would paraphrase the passage in the follow’ 
ing manner namely, ye subanidhavah anasvamtah yjajrah visya vra 
iva srava aisamta. The sense of the text w ould tlierefore be that 
the Pajrah may compete, as hunters compete amongst men for 
renown. 

TV. T, 16. 

Vftmadeva Agni 

Te manvata prathamam n§.ma dheno strih sapta matuh 
yiaramani vimdan | tajjanatlrabhyaniisata vra avirbhuvadaruin 
rya%sa goh || 
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V. L. (Sama Veda) 

(Bibl. Ind. IV. 289) 

Te manvata prathamam iiama gon^m 

trih sapta ])aramaimama janan | 
janatirabhyanusata ksa 

avirbhuvannarunir yasasa gavah || 

CommerUary (Rig Veda). 

Vra iiyuso nama | usasobhyanusata | astuvau | tato goh 
wuryyasya yasasS tejasa saharunlrarunavarnosft avirhhuvat |1 

Commentary (Sama Veda). 

te goiiani nama prathamam amanv^ata | trih sapta paramarn 
nama janan | tali janatih ksfth abhyanusata | yasasa arunih 
gavah avirbhuvan || 

Translations, 

Wilson : They first have comprehended the name of the 
kine, knowing the thrice seven excellent (forms) of the maternal 
rhvthm ; then they glorified the conscious dawns, and the pur]^le 
dawn appeared with the radiance of the sun. 

Griffith : The milch-cow’.s earliest name they comprehended ; 
they found the mother’s thrice seven noblest titles. 

This the bands knew, and sent forth acjclamation ; with the 
Bull’s sheen the Red one was apparent. 

Oldenberg : — (S.B.E.) They have devised the first name of 
the milch-cow ; they have found the three-times seven highest 
(names or essences) of the mother. The hosts, understanding 
this acclaimed. The red one became visible through the bril- 
liant (milk ?) of the cow. 

Langlois : lls ont invente les premieres formules d’ adora 
tion. lls ont imagine les viugt et une (mesures) qui plaisent a la 
vache, mere du sacrifice. C’est en eutendant ces acicents que 
s’est lev^ Ic troupeau (lumineux du matin) ; e'est alors que 
TAurore s’esl montr^e avec la glorieuse splendeur de (I’astre) 
voyageur. (JI. 104.) 

Ludwig : die gedachten zuerst des namens der kuh. die 
dreimal siben fanden sie die ausgezeichiieten der mutter ; | das 
u'issend sangen dazu die scharen ; sichtbar ward die r6te der kuh 
mit (ihrer) herlichkeit. (I. 351.) 

Grassmanii : Sie nahmen wahr der Milchkuh ersten Namen, 
die dreimal sieben herrlichsten der Mutter. Erkennend dies, 
frohlockten laut die Scharen, und hell ersohien duroh Glanz der 
Kuh das Friihroth. 

Notes. 

Sayana here assumes ‘ vra ityuso nama, without stating 
why he does so. As to Ksah, Sftyana says Ksiyanti usahkfilam 
prapayanti tab ; therefore according to Sayana, vrfth and ksfth 
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mean different things. According to the Nighantu. kj^ah means 
the worlds. If Sayana wanted to reject meanings of words 
recorded in the Nighantu or by Yaska, he should have recorded 
his reasons for doing so. 

This Rk is sung in two modes, but in the same tune which is 
called gavam vratani. In the first of these modes, certain 
A\ords are added which do not appear in the text of the song 
namely : — 

Ha u I 3 I gavo h^ u | 3 | vrsabha patnir ha u j 3 [ vairaja 
])atnlr ha u [ 3 | visvariapa ha u | 3 | xxxxxxxx j gavo vrsabha 
patinrvairAja patnir visvarilpa asmasuramadhva 2346 m | 

This shows that milch cows were not meant The • go ’ or 
’ dhenuh ’ referred to in the text must be vrsabhapatni and at 
the same time vairaja patni and visvarupa. Therefore, the 
])aramani nama and the sapta matuh paramani are not the 
names of the mileh-cow. There is no word in the text which 
may mean ‘ the maternal rhythm.’ This is an idea which has 
been assumed on the basis of Sayana’s conmientary. If vrah is 
assumed to mean ^ dawns.’ then janatih vrah ma\ mean as 
Wilson puts it ‘ (conscious dawns ’ which i.s, 1 am afraid, senseless. 
'Fhen again ‘ tat ' is not taken into account at all. 

Griffith does not follow the rules of grammar in translating 
tajjanatirabhyanusata vra and he assumes that Vrah means 
bands. He does not try to put sense into his translation nor does 
he care to find out w hether the author w rote sense or meaningless 
jargon. Oldenberg takes vrah as hosts, and he does not connect 
the passage in qiH'stion w ith the first portion of the stanza. The 
lirst portion of the passage speaks of the knowledge of the Usi’ 
jas, that is to say, that they knew' the names ; but in the second 
I)ortion the hosts acclaim, I shall be w illing to accex)t Olden- 
berg’s view' if it can be proved that no yagnas could be ])erfortn- 
ed except by a large number of persons and further that the 
address to l^sa early in the morning must be recited by many 
])ersons together. Oldenberg points out that Bergaigne (Qua- 
rante Hymnes p. 14) and Pischel (Ved. Studien IT. 121 seq) give 
to the word vra the meaniiig, woman (Bergaigne; femme, parti- 
culierenient femme en rut ; femme amouieiix). I must say that 
there is no authority to support the suggestion. Oldenberg 
observes that the seven names of the cow are mentioned also in 
R.V. I. 1()4,3. As a matter of fact, however, the names are not 
at all mentioned ; but they are only referred to in that stanza. 
In VIT. 87, 4 also, the thrice seven names are not mentioned at 
all, but they are simply referred to. Langlois’s translation is 
open to most of the objections already pointed out and tajjaiia- 
tlrabhyanusata vrfth is not equivalent to ‘ C’est en entendaiit ces 
accents que s’est lev^e le troupeau (lumineux du matin)’. ‘ Das 
wissend sangen dazu die scharen ’ (Ludwig) does not recognise 
the grammar of the passage. Ludwig has taken vrah as if it 
were in the accusative, while some other translators have taken 
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it as nominative. Moreover ‘ sangen ’ does not convey the idea 
of abhyanusata and like many other translators he fails tf) 
explain who or what these ‘ seharen ’ are. I believe that the 
following suggestion would be acceptable. ‘ Dhenoh iiania to 
prathamam amanvata\ they have first remembered the name 
of dhenu. Dhenu here must be the same as Usa Tlie dhenus 
symbolise Usa. The stanza is addressed to Agui and the Hsi in 
beginning his sacrifices with Agiii, remembers the name of Usa. 
Next comes a very important passage. 

Trih sapta matuli paramani vinidan ; For sapta matuh com- 
pare R.V. 10. 107, 4, where saptamataram has been taken to 
mean agnistornadi sarnsthah, which belongs to and heads the 
list of son)asamsth§h. Yagnas are divided into three classes 
namely Paka Yajnas, Haviryagnas. ami Somayaghas and each 
class includes seven Yagnas. 


Seven 

Pakayagnas 

(1) As taka 

(2) Parvanam 
(8) Sraddham 

(4) SravanJ 

(5) Agrahayani 
(0) Chaitri 

(7) Asvayugi 


Seven 


Seven 


Eavirvagnas. Somayaghas. 

(1) Agnyadhcyam (1) Agnistoinah. 

(2) Agnihotram ^2) Atvagnistomah. 

(3) Darv^purnamasau (3) l^kthyah. 

(4) (lhaturmasyani (4) Sodasi. 

(5) Agrayanestih (5) Vajapeyah. 

(0) Nirudhapasubain- (6) Atiratrah 

dhah 

(7) Sautrtoiani (7) Aptoryamah. 


For performing the sacrifices, three fires are necessary. 
These are called the Garhaj>atya, the Daksina, and the Ahava 
Iliya. The three fire-places are the three paramani of yagnas. 
Then the passage will read ‘sapta matuh trih paramani vimdaii.’ 
they found the three ])laces for the Yagnas, Sayana does not 
show the propriety of assuming that the trih sapta matuh paru- 
mani means the twenty-one chhandas. nor does he show how 
Agni comes to be the devata of the stanza, although h(‘ is not 
thought of in it. Tajjanatlrabhyanusata vrah, means ‘Then 
the knowing hunters hallooed*. The knowing hunters are Risliis 
who either singly or in company perform sacrifice's, and who find 
that the time and place for performing sacrifices have arrived ; 
and therefore they make a joyous shout (they begin their prayers) 
like hunters about to find their prey. And as they .shout, there 
appear the steeds of Usa with the glory (halo) of the sun. The 
meaning of the stanza suggested by me is fully supported by the 
next preceding ones. 

vril. 2 , 6. 

Medhatithi \ , , 

Priyarnedh a J 

Gobhirvadlmanye asmanmrgam na vrA mrgayamte | abhi 
tsaramti dhenu bhih |1 
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Commenlar^j. 

XXX I vra varltaro jaladibhirupayair nirumdhana vyadha 
nirgain na. | 

Trayislalions, 

Wilson : Whom othims pursue wiili offerings of rnillv ,‘ind 
curds as hunters chase a deer (witli nets and snares) and harass 
with (inappropriate) praises. 

(Griffith' While other men than we with milk chase him 
as liunters (*hase a deer, and with tlieir kine inveigle him. 

J.«anglois : i)e meme qiie les chasseurs guettent le gibier d" 
juitres que nous (recherehent Indra). en lui presentant leurs 
oflrandes. Us viennent a lui avcc les vaches (dii sacrifice) (111. 
190). 

T^udwig . |sell)st I wenn andere als wir mit milch ihn wie eiii 
w iid mit unistellung | heschleiehen mit den milchgebenden 
kuhen (II 172.) 

Sayana here admits tlial vra means hunter. Yaska liafl 
said mrgarn na via mrgayamte mrgamiva vratyah praisah 
{5.1.«3) We shall discuss the word vratyah later. Sayana does 
not (plot e this ])assage. Redoes not even refer to it. Durga 
s<iys : vrah-iti sabdena lubdhaka uchyarnte'. All the translators 
iiave taken up Say ana’s suggestion. 


X. 123, 2. 

Viiiia Vena 

Samudiadurmimudiyarti veno 
uabhojah ]>rsthain haryyatasya darsi | 
rtasya sanavadhi vistapi bhrat 
sarnanani yonirnabhyanusata vrah |'; 

Cmnrnenlary. 

There is a lacuna in the important part. 

T ravfiJatiom. 

Wilson : The cloud -bom Vena sends the water from the 
tirmainent ; the back of the azure (sky) is beheld. He shone 
on the summit of the water in heaven ; the troops praised their 
common abode. 

Griffith : Vena draws up his w^ave from out the ocean : 
mist-born, the fair one’s back is made apparent, brightly he 
shone aloft on Order’s summit ; the hosts sang glory to their 
common birthplace, 

Langlois : L’ amoureux Vena, enfant de I’ Air, tire sos dots 
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de8 fleuvea do la mer (celeste). 11 presente son (large) dos a 
notre vue. 11 brille an sejour superieur de Rita, et ses compn 
gnes font retentir de leurs clanienrs le sein qiii les lenfenne 
tontes. (IV. 412). 

Ludwig : Vena rnacht steigeii aus dem meerc die m oge. der 
der wolke entstiegene ruoken des schoneu ward sichtbar, | auf des 
in ordnung sich bewegenden vveltalls rueken erglanzte er auf lio- 
hem orte ; ihrer genieinsamen geburtslatte sangen zn die scharen 
(I. 167). 

Charpentier : Aus dem Meere (der Wolken) erhebt der Veufi 
seine Welle, der aus ihren Wolken (^’eborene blickte auf des (Uaii- 
zenden Riicken ; auf des rta Rueken, auf deni hdchsteu Gipfel 
glanzte er, um ihre gemeinsame Heimstatte (odor ('twa : Kind) 
schrien auf die Scharen. (W.Z.K.M, 26.302.) 


Notes. 

We must read this stanza with the next prt'ceding one. 

Ayani venasehodayat prsnigarbha 

jyotirjarayu rajaso vimane | 

imamapam samgame suryyasya 

sisum na vipra matibhl rihainti || (X. 123. 1). 

Ayani venaschodayat prsnigarbhah pras^varnagarbha a]>a 
iti va jyotirjarayu rjyotirasya jaravuisthaniyara bhavati jarayur- 
Jaraya garbhasya jaraya yuyata iti vemamapam cha saniga- 
mane suryyasya cha sisuniiva vipra matibhi rihanti lihanti 
stuvanti vardhayanti piijayantlti va sisuh sarnsanfyo bhavati 
sisiterva syaddanakannanasehiralabdho garbha iti | (Nirukta 
X.4,2.). 

Yaska introduces this section by saying “ veno venateh 
kantikarmanastasyaisa bhavati [ 1 am not sure that this is the 
tme meaning of the word . It is founded on etymology’ . Langlois 
has followed thin idea and has translated the word vena as 
' L’amoureux vena’ and adds that the word means ‘amanh 
He translates vrah as ‘ compagnes’. Ludwig and (^hai*pentiei’ 
also think that vrah means Scharen. In the text vrah is in the 
nominative case, but some scholars do not admit it. The 
translators have taken vr&h as -companies' without any in- 
vestigation. 

In the passage in question, Vena must mean the same thing 
as in the next preceding one. The difference between the tm) 
stanzas is in the form in which Vena shews itself. In the for- 
mer one, Vena impels and in the subsequent one Vena draws. 
Both are forms of the sun. From the sea, Vena draws up the 
billows. Nabho jah ; Vena is born in the sky. The sun is born 
in the sky, the billows are drawn upwards (towards him). The 

1 The meaning of thiH word ha.^ been dincussed by CJharpentier, 
W.Z.K.M. 25,290. 
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back of the beautiful has just appeared, or appears. Darsi 
means exactly what ‘ dekha gelo ’ means in Bengalee. Bhrat is 
also in the aorist, and means ‘has just .shone \ or* has just 
commenced to shine’. In heaven, on the top of the waters 
(or near the waters) Vena has just commenced to shine (or has 
just shone). The use of the word Hta is significant. Rta in- 
vigorates. Rta causes to wake and make bright (Nirukta 10. 4. 4). 
The hunters shfnit out their prayers to the common birthplace. 
Those who shout out their prayers joyfully as the Bawii is 
approaching, are compared to hunters, who shout out when they 
are about to find their prey. A.s to 8amanan\ Yoiiim compare 
Nirukta 10. 4. 2 quoted above. The stanza describes what is 
seen in the distant horizon. The sun is just seen on the horizon 
and the billows are seen rising. At the meeting of the sun and 
the water there appears an effulgence, and worshippers are 
beginning to pray aloud. We ma}" conclude that Vena must 
have been looking at the approaching sunrise over the. sea. 

It will be observed that samanam purvih of stanza 3 and 
mrgasya ghosani of .stanza 4 support the view 1 have taken of 
the meaning of the word vra. 

1 . 121 , 2 . 

Kakslvan 


Stambhiddha dyarn Ksa dhamnain prusayad 
rbhurvajaya dravinarn naro gob ) 
anu svajarn mahisa.schaksata vrarii 
menamasvasya pari matarain goh.|| 

Omnmentary. 

Mahan sury^aruplndrah svajarn svasakasadutpannain 
vram | vrnoti tamasa sarvamachhadayatiti vra ratrih | yad- 
va I prakasena vrnotlti vra usah || 

Wilson: He verily, upholds the heaven: he. the brilliant, 
the leader of the (stolen) herd, pours forth the flowing (water) 
for the sake of food the mighty Indra manifcKsts himself after 
his own daughter, (the dawni) ; he made the female of the horse 
unnaturally the mother of the cow. 

Griffith : He established heaven ; he poured forth, skilful 
worker, the w^ealth of kine, for strength, that nurture.s heroes. 
The Mighty one his vSelf-born host regarded, the horse’s mate, 
the mother of the heifer. 

Langlois : Ce maitre puissant, voulant pourvoir a notre 
nourriture, amene ce riche troupeau de vaches (divines) ; le oi('l 
en est assieg^. Le souverain (des dieux) contemple ces tenebres 
qu’il a fait naitre, et 1’ epouse du courier devient la m^re de hi 
vache. (I. 242.) 


Visve dexah 
or 

Indra 
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Ludwig ; er hat deu himel gestiizt, er liesz hervorquellen der 
Hbhu den den helden zu krafttat erhaUenden be«it.z des rindes ; | 
der istier sah naeh der HelbHtgebornen schar fdem rosse (dem 
himel) iind] dem weib des rosses der rnutterlieheii kuh. (11. 36). 


Notes, 

Sayana’s explanatiori of goh narah makes no sense. • Goh 
panibhira])ahrtasya gosamuhasya vajrasyodakasya kiranasarn- 
uhasya va naro neta | Does either the one or the other alternative 
make any sense ? As to svajam vraip he says svasakasadutpan- 
nam vi’arn. A false mythology is thus created through ignorance 
of the true meaning of a ord. Vra he does not explaiti. He tries 
his grammar and finds it may mean light or darkness, and 
many things besides ; \ rnoti achhndyati iti vra ratrih prakasena 
vnioti iti vra usah ; vriyarata iti vra vratah, vra ityuso Jiama, 
vra varitarah. According to Devaraj, vrah. is derived from vrng 
varane which same root will produce the w^ord vali (waters). The 
next point in tlie (iommentary requiring notice Is the introduction 
of a false mythology to explain the last pada. Tlie m\thology 
is that ' kadachidindro lilayasvAyarn gamutpadaynmasa\ Say- 
ana adds tadatra pratipadyate mantrantare chendravakyarupa 
etad vispavstamav agamy ate. \ have unfortunately failed to 
traf‘e this story. 1 need not- enter into a discussion of the 
translations as they mainly follow Sayaria’s views. The only 
point which calls for a remark is in Ludw ig's translation where he 
puts mutterlichonkuh for matarani goh. He probably wants to 
('hange the reading of the text into matarani gam. 

The devata of this stanza is a single ])ersoti, therefore it 
cannot be the visvt* devah. Dyani vstarnbhlddha ; he lias 
supported the sky. The implication is that it was raining but 
that the rain had just ceased and Indra the sun had just appear' 
cd. The sky was about to fall during the rain. Note the 
Bengali ])hrase, akash bhenge parchhelo'. The disappearance 
of the clouds and the simultaneous ap})earancc of Indra the sun 
causes an impression that the sun had just supported the sky from 
falling dow^n. Kbhuh dhamnam prusayat, — Rbhu has just 
sprinkled water (Ngh. 1. 12. 24) Goh narah dravinani vajaya 
prusayat Goh narah means stotrax)atih (Tndrali) (Ngh 3. 16, 7) 
Indra has indeed sprinkled w^ealth for sustenance. Mahisah 
svajam vram anu chaksata | Vra means hunter. Svaja means 
either water-born or sky-born. In connection with Mahisa the 
w^ord svaja must mean W'^ater-bom. The Mahisa is fond of w ater 
and is an object of prey. It is darkness. The Mahisa may be a 
buffalo, or a boar, or some other fierce dark animal fond of w ater, 
and the hunter is also w ater-born. In the first place, the Mahisa 
is looking at the hunter from behind ; in the next place, the 
Mahisa regards the hunter from all sides. This is a beautiful 
description of the disappearance and reappearance of light and 
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darknesfi. Asvasya menam and goh matarani apply to svajam 
vram. The general effulgence of light which appears between 
the departing and the subsequently approaching clouds and which 
also appears at dawn, is the wife of the Asva, the sun. Goh 
mata is the mother of the stotarah (the worshippers). The word 
vra therefore means hunter and does not mean troop or host. 




Article No. 16. 


Atharva Veda. Ka^da XV. 

By Braja Lal Mukherjbe, M.A. 

1 have shewn in a former paper that the word vratya 
means a disorderly person ; that is to say, a person who does 
not follow Vaidik precepts of Law and Order. In Kanda XV 
of the Atharva Veda the word stands for the spirit of Disorder. 
The author here enunciates that it is a law of nature that out 
of Disorder evolves Law and Order ; and further states that 
although originally there was religious disorder everywhere. 
Vaidic precepts and rules were evolved out of religious disorder 
according to inscrutable laws of nature ; and that these pre- 
cepts, rules, yagnas, and chants constituted true principles of 
law and order. It says vratya isit or according to the Paip- 
palada, vratyo va ida agra asit.’’ The passage therefore 
means ^ Disorder was " or “ at the beginning a spirit of disorder 
existed.” This is as much as to say that ' the eaith was with- 
out form, and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.’ ^ All the translators have added an article before the 
word vratya. Such addition is not authorised by the text, 
and w^e should translate the text without prefixing any article. 
Then follow^ the words iyamfina eva meaning ‘ moving about,' 
indeed.’ 

sa praj a patina samairayat 

The spirit of Disorder moved Prajapati, the Lord of the 
Dniverso, 

sa praj ipatih suvarnamatmaimapasyattat prajanayat 

He saw in himself beautiful colour and generated it. He 
contemplated and saw light (pleasant colour). Tadekama- 
bhavat. That became one. Here is the first step in the evolu- 
tion of Law and Order out of unrule and disorder. “ And God 
said, ‘ Let there be light’ : and there was light. And God saw 
the light, that it was good.” 

Tallalftmamabhavat : That became the sign. Charpentier 
has not translated the word lalama. Aufrecht takes it as 
glanzvoll.” Whitney translates it as “ star-marked.” I am 
inclined to think that lalftma is the sun which is referred to in 
the Bible as a sign. That became great and superior and 
extensive (Brahma) and warmth, and immutable. By that 
he generated. He became great (mah^n) ; he became MaMdeva 


1 Genesis 1. 2. 
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or Mahan Devah. There is clearly a pun here ; sa mahan 
abhavat sa mahadevo-bhavafc. Similarly, in the next passage 
it is said dcvanamlaara paryyait sa Isano-hhavat.’’ 

That spirit became great. The spirit became a great god. He 
pervaded and permeated through the laws of the gods and he 
finally became ruler. Disorder prevailed and ruled the godvS. 
Disorder became greater and greater till it affected the gods 
themselves, and finally became ruler, IsSna. 

sa ekavratyo bhavat ; he became Disorder sole. Er 
ward der eine vratya (Aufrecht)' Er wurde allein vrStya 
(Charpentier) 2 He became the sole vratya (Whitney). 

sa dbanuradatta tadevendradhanuh Disorder took the 
bow. This was the rainbow. This is in conformity with what 
has preceded (suvarnamatmannapasyat). It is said that the 
bow was indeed Tndradhanuh itself, i.e., the rainbow in the sky ; 
the rainbow in which the mind of man takes delight as the 
fore-runner of law and order. “ And god said, this is the token 
of the covenant which 1 make between me and you and every 
living creatine that is with you, for perpetual generations : T 
do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant betivoen me and the earth. And it shall come to 
pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall 
be seen in the cloud.*' The bow is used to drive away unrule 
and disorder.'* Blue and red are the colours in the rainbow 
which are the most plainly visible ; blue being inside the bow 
and red on the outslfTe. So says the text : — 

NUamasyodarani lohitam prstham lulenaivapriyam bhrat- 
rvvam prornoti lohitena dvisantarn vidhyatiti brahmavadino 
vadanti | 

Inside the bow is blue, the blue covers the cousin who is 
not dear. The red pierces him who hates us. Disorder is 
caused in society by dislikes. These are controlled according 
to the abhiohara ruics by blue and red colours. Thus, the rain- 
bow quells all disorders 

Disorder spread to the east, south, west and north ; and 
wherever disorder reached, there subsequently appeared symp- 
toms of Law and Order ; that is to say, the appropriate chants, 
and deities. The text says that a man who is himself a VrStya 
but admits the correctness of the above principle, must not be 
reviled and it states further that he who reviles such a VrStya, 
offends against law and order and he who knows this, is the 
dear abode of the gods. When order takes the place of dis- 
order, the attendants also change their names and forms ; for 
instance, SraddhSl appears in the place of the disorderly 
^mrnk'hah. 


i Ind. St. 1. 130. w. Z. K. M. 25. .377. 

* Genosia 9. 12-14. ^ Saiapatba Brihmana 11. I, 5. 10. 
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About the chants, named in the table it will be observed 
that they are named in couples. They form Mithunas, so that 
they may become fruitful and make complete. The Aitareya 
Brahmana says tau vyaitam navarsanna samatapatte pamchaja* 
na na samajanata tau devah samanayamstau sainyanta vetain 
devavivaham vyavahetam rathantarenaiveyamaraura jinvati 
brhatasavimani naudbasenaiveyamamum jinvati syaitenasavi- 
mam.’ 

The Chhandogya Upanisad says etad brhadaditye protani ^ 
etad rathantaramagnau protam.^ The sun in the sky and fire 
on earth are one, and therefore there is an union. The brhat 
and the rathantara represent the mind and speech and they 
check disorder and bring about order.^ 

The Yagnayagnlya is established in the body^ and the 
Vamadevya is established in the union of bodies.*' 

The vairupa sama is established in the cloud and the 
vairaja sama in the seasons.^ The A.B. says yadvai rathanta- 
ram tad vairupam yad brhat tadvairajarn.® 

The ftyaita and Naudhasa bring about order, inasmuch as 

5 

the nidhana of ^yaita is va 234 su and the same nidhana be- 
longed to the naudhasa sama in more ancient times. The word 
vasu is effective for bringing about order.’*’ 

These couples of chant-s bring about rule and unity or 
uniformity 

Next, as to the deities. The naming of ^dityas and visve 
devas together reminds one of the coimection of the adityas 
ith the sastra in relation to the visve devas known as vaisvade- 
va sastra in the evening feast. The Sdityas (gods) and the 
vaisvadeva sastra make a union.” They bring about order 
when it is dark ; that is to say, when disorder prevails. The 
yagrla, the Yajamana, and the pasavah that is. the sacrifice, the 
sacrifice! and those which are instrumental to the sacrifice, 
make a complete or orderly whole, and they bring about order. 
The Yagnas are the common bond of union amongst the Brah- 
manas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, and without yagnas there would 
be no order. Apah and King Vanina appear in the west. The 
heavenly and terrestrial waters fructify the earth and Vanina 
the god of Justice or God Justice bring about law and order 
and so also saptarsayah, the seven rays of the sun and somo 

raja the moon on which the rays fall. As to the gods Avho 

bring about order in different quarters, I concede that there 
may be a reference to the prayaja gods.’^ But in that case, 

1 A. B. 4. 4. 6 of. J.B. 1 146, 148, P.B. 7. 10. 8. 2 Chh. Up. 2. 14. 

3 Chh. Up, 2. 12, ^ A.B. 4. 4. 6 J.B. 1, 128, 129, 136, 136. 

6 Chh. Up. 2. 19. « Chh. 2. 13. Chh. Up. 2. 16. 

8 Chh. Up. 2. 17. » A.B. 4. 2. 7. W j.B. I, 146, 146. P B. 7. 10. 

Ait Br. 3. 3. 6 6 B. 4. 3. 6. 1 12 a.B 1. 2, 2. 
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soma would not mean the moon but would mean the God Soma 
of the northern mountains, the King of the Osadhis ; and sap- 
tarsayah would mean the saptarsis in the sky. Upon order 
being established, that which was purpschali in time of disor- 
der, takes in the east the form of sraddha, Faith ; in the south 

I 

the form of u 1 sah the Dawns, w^hen all sacrifices and order 

f 

commence or in the west that of the i 3 r a, which is the 

nidhaiia (the last portion) of a large number of chants or vidyut, 
when light appears out of darkness. King Disorder must needs 
have a dissolute (disorderly) male attendant. When order is 
brought about, then in place of the false applause of the dis- 
solute minstrel, we hear in the east and the south the regulated 
mantras ; in the west the hasah and in the north the stanayitnu, 
or the piercing sound of lightning. 

Sraddha alone is unfniitfui. It must be accompanied by 
recitation of mantras, so that the combination may produce 
and bring about order. So also, in the case of Usa ; the 
appearnce of Usa by itself is not productive of lav and order 
but it becomes so. when it is accompanied by recitation of 
mantras. I 3 ra and hasah are a couple (mithuna) ; one is 
feminine and the other masculine. They are found as nidhanas 
of chants in the aranyagana, of the Samaveda. In the wilder- 
ness. 1 3ra, and hasah bring about order. In the North, the 
flash and the crackling make a complete whole. The moun- 
tains are high and dark and look as if life there was extinct. 
The flash drives away darkness and the crackling enlivens the 
stillness. These two together bring about a normal state 
of things. Disorder rested on a seat composed of the Vaidik 
elements of Yagnas that is to say, the proper times of per- 
formance, the chants, the Riks, the Yajus, and everything 
else necessary for the performance of Yagnas. Disorder was 
arrested by Order w’hich was maintained by the different 
quarters, the seasons and appropriate chants. The following 
table shews the details : — 

Tlie Quarters. The Guardians. The Attendant s 

The eastern region . . the spring months . . brhat and rathantara. 

The soathefti region . . the summer months, . YagnayagnTya and 

vamadevya. 

The western region the rainy months . . vftiraja and vairupn. 

The northern region . , the autumn months . . syaita and naudhasa. 

The lower region . . the winter months , . bhumi and agni. 

The upper region . . the cool months . . the sky and the aditya. 

This state of things was supported by the elements and 
gods. The gods Bhava and others attended on Prajapati w^hen 
he was resting on Vaidik form. I may say in passim, there- 
fore, that Bhava and the other gods were necessaiily different 
from and other than the person who was being guarded. The 
text says : 
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Tasmai prachya disc antardesad bhavamisvasamauustha- 
taramakurvan [ bhava enamisvSsah prachyS disc antardesa- 
danusthatanutisthati naitiam sarvo na bhavo nesano nasya 
pasunna samftnan hinasti ya evam veda || 

DiBorder having been anested and having been shaped int(3 
order and placed on a throne, attendants or guards were placed 
to protect such order. On a comparison of the statements 
made in this text with a passage in the Sat. Br. , we find that 
these guards are the elements namely the clouds, the waters, 
the sun and others, who are given names. One who knows 
that Bhava, the archer prc^iects order in the east, is protected 
from injury to himself, his friends and his cattle which befalls 
from or is caused by Sarva, Bhava and Istoa. In plain words, 
the idea is that if you know that Bhava is a protector in the. 
east then he and Sarva and Isana will be your protectors. To 
understand this fully, we must remember that Bhava, is the 
spirit of the Waters, Sarva is the spirit of the Earth and Isana 
is the spirit of the Sun Therefore Bhava, Sarva and Isana 
together constitute the earth and sky. The sentence, therefore', 
means that the man who acknowledges Bhava in the East, 
is protected from earthly and heavenly harm. Therefore 
Bhava. Sarva, Paaupati, Ugra deva, Rudra, Mahadeva and 
Isana are protectors of Order. Tf we turn to the Sat Br. we 
shall find that these names were given to the child of Prajapati 
and Usa who was seeking for protection in names. 

So-bravidanapahatapapma va asmyahitanS-ma nama me 
dhehiti | tasmat putrasya jatasya nama kurvyat papmana 
mevasya tadapahanti (S. B. 6. 1. 3. 9) 

Prajapati’s son was guarded or protected by eight names. 
In the text under discussion we find Prajapati protected by 
seven of the same names. This is due to the fact that Asani 
has no place in the quarters. Therefore, Prajapati (according 
to the A.V.) or Prajapati’s son (according to the Sat Br) has eight 
names. These names (or gods) do not and cannot represent 
disorder. Tt is plain also that they are gods, who protect order 
in all quarters. 


The quarters 
(According to A. V.). 


The attendants The attendants 

(names) (forms) (1) 

According to A. V. 8. B. (Accordmg to 


The eastern regions 
The southern regions . . 
The western regions . . 
The northern regions . . 
The lower regions 
The higher regions 
All regions generally . . 


Bhava 

Sarva 

Pasupati 

Ugra 

Rudra 

Mahideva 

Isana 


. , The clouds. 
The waters. 
The plants. 
The wind. 
The fire. 

. . The moon. 

. . The sun. 


Disorder actuated under the feet that is to say, Dis- 
order appeared undei the feet. The earth and Agni and 
the osadhis and vanaspatis and vSnaspatyas, and virudhas 
gave him a shake. We remember that under certain circum- 
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stances Rudra (Agni) was protecting Order under the feet. 
Then it follows that if there was disorder at any place when 
Rudra was on ffuard, it was his duty to arrest it (or him {) and 
he did so with the fire and the Osadhis and otheis in whom (or 
in which) fire was latent ; that is to say, in w^hich Rudra w as 
existent. These are the products of the earth. All nature 
goes forth to arrest disorder when it appears on ea,rth. When 
Disorder appeared in the upper regions he was given a shake by 
Uta, Satya, Silrvya, Chandra, and the Naksatras ; that is 
to say, by everything found in the skies, Hta would mean 
righteousness, Rechtschassenheit. Rta and satya means right- 
eousness and truth. In very early periods of development, the 
mind of man took a very general idea of right and truth for 
instance, in early Egyptian, maat would include right justic(\ 
truth and so on. In the passage in hand, rta and satya would 
mean righteousness and truth which are competent to bring 
about order. The sun, the moon and the stars also bring 
about order by regulating the seasons and periods of sacrifices. 
Disorder being driven aw'ay, fled and caused disturbance in the 
farther upper regions, and there again the Hchah Samani, 
Yajurnsi, and brahma (the mantras) drove him out. He then 
disturbed the wide expanse and he was driven away by tlie 
itihasa, the purana, the gatha, the narasamsi. Then disorder 
went to the farthest regions and he was there dogged by the 
Ahavainya., the garhapatya the daksinagni, the Yagna. the 
Yajamana, and the pasavah. These constitute the body of 
Yagna. He then w^ent to the undetermined regions and was 
follow^ed and hunted by the Rtavah (seasons) Artavas (all that 
related to the seasons) the lokas (the psychic zones) the lokyas^ 
(all those that pertained to the psychic zones) and the months 
and the half months and the days and nights. These drove 
out Disorder and it (he ?) readied the bourne from which 
there is no return (ariavrttan, Whitney). Then Diti and 
Aditi and Indrani pursued him and he spread himself out 
further and was hunted down by Virat purusa and all devas 
anddevatab The distinction between devas and devatah, is a 
matter of speculation. Then he penetrated the interspaces and 
w'as followed by Prajapati and Paramesthi and all ancestors. 

Majesty (Disorder) becoming lame, went to the end of 
the earth. It became the sea. The word which T have trans- 
lated as lame is sadruh, which is equivalent to sad-fru, and 
is governed by the rule dadhet si sad sado ruiy ‘ Sadru ’ 
means * having the quality of going ; ‘ sadru/ means having 
the quality of sitting. Whitney’s translation by ‘ sessile ’ is 
inaccurate, being derived from ‘ sedere.’ The sense must 
carry with it the idea of going, in order to give the full sense 


1 PRnini 3. 2. 159. 
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of the text. Therefore the word lame (or halting) would shew 
the full sense of the word. It carries the sense both of ‘ sadru ’ 
and ‘agachhat’. On sadruh, Aufrecht’s note is as follows: 
‘sadrur scheint als et yinologische Spielerei mit Be/ieliung auf 
samudra gesetzt zu sein, so wie in VIII arajyata zu rajanya.*’ 
Ho translates the passage as follows, “ Seine Grosse, sich in 
Bewegung setzend, kain an das Ende der Erde, er ward 
zum Meere." ‘ Sich in Bewegung setzend,’ might probably 
have been defended if the word in the text had been sadruh, 
meaning * gamanasilah ; but even then we must remember that 
the text reads sadrurbhiitvn . Charpentier translates the pass- 
age as follows : Diese GrOsse nun wurde glanzend, sie ging 
bis ziun Ende der Erde ; (sie) wmrde das Mecr’. fail to 
understand how glanzend can possibly represent of the 
senses w^hich the word sadru has. The meaning of the sentence 
as I construe it is that Disorder with his halting gait, reached 
the extremities of the earth, and then took the shape of the 
sea. Disorder becomes identified witli the Ocean, and there it is 
pursued by Prajapati, ParamesthI and father and grand-father, 
and dpah and sraddha becoming rain. Out of the sea or ocean 
which now’ is troubled by Disorder arises moisture which is eon- 
veited into rain w’hich brings about order and prosperity on 
earth. Then it is said “ tarn sraddhacha yagnascha lokaschan- 
nani channadyam ^ cha bhutvabhiparyyavartanta,” which pass- 
age 1 think means that sraddha. yagna, and loka having 
become anna and annadya bring about an orderly state of 
things. We have seen that sraddha has now become converted 
into ov identified with rain. This idea is followed up, and 
the author says that this rain brings about order, as it becomes 
converted into or becomes identified with anna and annadya, 
that is to say, the principal food and all other foods partaken 
of in the yagnas or wheat, barley, rice, and the osadhis and 
vanaspatis and dhana and karambha, apilpa, purodasa and all 
other yagnlya food. 

In order to understand the conception of the Vaidik people 
as to the effect of Disorder, reference must be made to the 
chapter of the ftat. Br. on the building up of the Fire-altar. 
PrajSpati became relaxed and water passed out of him, and 
he sank down. This closely approaches the idea contained 
in the words aadrui bhutvS agachhat. Because he avisat, 
therefore there are twenty (Vimsati) bricks. This same Praja- 
pati who was relaxed is Agni who will be built up. These 
bricks are laid down with mantras, and the text shews the 
propriety of recitation of these mantras. These mantras show 


5 Taitt Sam (Harvard) 1, U3n ; The word annadya can hardly mean 
food-eating (Whitney) or Genuss der Speise (Anfrecht) or Essen der 
Nahrung (Charpentier). 
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that the bricks are being laid in water in its various forms. 
It is conceived that the way of the waters is Vayu, the swell 
of the waters is the plants, the ashes of the waters are the 
foam, the light of the waters is the lightning, the path of the 
waters is this earth, the flood is the breath. And then comes 
an important passage ; samudretva sadane sadayamlti | mano 
vai samudro manaso vai samudradvachabhriya devastrayim 
vidyam nirakhanan | Out of the ocean (Disorder), appeared 
the vedas, tliat is to say all order. 

The author then discusses the operation of the above 
principle in other departments. Disorder became big, and 
])roduced Rajanya (Royalty). Royalty stood up against the 
people with their allies, and anna and annadya ; that is to 
say, Disorder affected royalty which affected agriculture and 
trade and the fruits of agiiculture and trade. It stirred up 
the people and the result was that the meetings and committees 
and the army and drink arose out of disorder and gave it a 
shake. Royalty is bound by this law of nature, and it knows 
that if it creates disorder by unlawful acts or oppression or 
otherwise on the people he will be set right by the principles 
of order generated out of Disorder, of which the external 
expression is meetings and committees and the military force, 
and so on. Royalty recognises this principle and externally 
expresses its belief in this principle by actual ackowledgment 
of the fact that an atithi who is cognisant of this principle, 
even though he himself does not follow the rules of law and 
order (evam vidvan vratyah) is superior to and is entitled 
to respect from a king. Jf a king should do this, he will 
not offend against dominion: that is to say, he will not lose 
sovereignty. 

Then the author discusses tlie effect of paying overmuch 
respect to a vratya atithi having a particular knowledge. 
Whatsoever his qualifications may be, a Vratya atithi is still 
a Vratya. The Brahma and the Ksatra the exponents of Law 
and Order, rose up and asked “Whom shall we enter? If 
all respect, nay, reverence is paid to exponents of disorder 
then wdiat is to become of the exponents of law and order ? 
The answer w as : 

brhaspatimeva brabmapravisatvindram ksatram tatha va 
iti * * ♦ iyam va u prthivl brhaspatirdyaurivendrah 

ay am vft u agnirbrahmasavadityah ksatram. 

Let the exponents of law" and order be not anxious. They 
will keep their own places They remain as they are, and are 
not affected in any way. According to the author, the re- 
cognition of the principle laid down by him, does not affect the 
principles of law and order, and it is obvious, that he is logically 
correct. The claim of disorder to attention is not to be neglected, 
as out of this disorder, come forth the elements of law and 
order. The underlying secret of the theory is that when a 
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Vratya recognises the principle laid down herein he ):)erforce 
admits the claim of law and order ; and therefore he ceases to 
a Vratya, and becomes a true follower of law and order. 
The Apastambiya Dharma Sutra contains a chapter on the 
duties of kings and the people, when an atithi approaches them. 
Apastaniba says rajanam chedatithirabhyagachhechchrreyas! 
inasmai pujamatmanah kaiayetJ This text does not shew 
that the direction was meant for shewing respect to a qualified 
vratya atithi but it applied in general to any atithi. The 
Atharva veda also contains a chapter on atithi^worshii),^ This 
is an essay or a treatise by somebody on the religious aspect of 
atithi worship and contains words and phrases which are also 
found in the Dharma sutras. This fact by itself is not conclusive 
evidence that the writer of the verse 9, fi borrowed from 
Apa? tambiya Dharma sutra Some of the phrases and sentences 
of Ath. V. Chap. XV also appear in Ap. D. 8. 2, 7. This again 
by itself does not authorise us to conclude that the writer of 
the former borrowed from the writer of the latter. Appareiitly 
the ideas contained in Ap. D. 8. 2. 7. 12 and Ath V 15. 10. I 
are different. The next paragraph of the text under discussion 
is as follows ; tadyasyaivam vidvan vratyo-tithir grhsnagachhet 
svayamenamabhyudetya bruyad vratya kvavatsIrviMtyodakam 
vratya tarpayantu vratya yatha te priyam tathastu tc ni- 
kamastathastviti | Compare with this the following : ahitagnim 
chedatithirabhyagachhet svayamenamabhyudetya bruyat vrnl- 
ya kvavat§iriii vratya udakamiti vratya tarpayamstviti.^ It 
ap])ears therefore that the same address is to be offered under 
two different circumstances (1) on the approach of a vratya 
who has a particular knowledge (A.V. 15.11) and (2) on the 
approach of an atithi before an ahit§gni (Ap. D. S. 2.7 J 3) 
It will be noted that the address in both cases is exactly the 
same The address vratya kvavatsih is quite consistent when 
a vratya is actually addressed. If the address is offered to any 
atithi then the address becomes rather difficult to explain. 
If the word vratya is applicable to all atithis then all atithis 
are vratyas. If all atithis are vratyas, then reverence must be 
paid to all vratyas without any qualification and all the eulogy 
in Ath. V 9, 6, becomes applicable to all vratyas. Then the 
words ' evam vidvan vratyah’ lose all significance and meaning. 
The only solution seems to me to be this ; namely, that the word 
vratya had changed in meaning, and etymology helped the 
change. In Ath. V. 9, 6, and also in Ap, D. 8. 2, 7, the word 
atithi implies as it ordinarily means and implies, an atithi who 
followed and respected the vaidik rules of law and order. In the 
text under discussion, the atithi is not an actual follower of Vaidik 
law' and order but all the same, he acknowledges or recognisCvS 

1 Dh. s. 2. 7, 12. 2 A. V. 9, 6. 

Ap. D. S. 2. 7, 13. 
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such law and order. The atithi of the Ap. D. S. 2, 7, 13, etc., and 
also of Ath. V. 15, 10 et seq are addressed as vrAtya. The 
term vratya is here honorific, as Haradatta points out; vrate 
sukrte sadhur vratyah sa cva vrAtya iti piijabhidhanara. 
A man who does not actually follow Vaidik law and order 
(vratya in its older sense) is addressed as vratya (honorific, in 
tlio later sense) if he recognises and acknowledges Vaidik law 
and order. The same words of respect are applied to such 
vrntyas, in as much as they are deemed to be as good as those 
who actually follow Vaidik law and order. This idea is followed 
out in the subsequent sections. On the approach of an atithi 
who follows law and order, and also on the approach of a 
])erson who does not follow but who recognises law and order 
permission should be obtained from him by a householder when 
lie is about to make his oblations. It is clear beyond doubt 
that these tw'o persons are xmt on an equal footing. The author 
I lien makes the following interesting statement; atha yasyav- 
ratyo vratyabruvo namabibhratyatithirgrhanagachhet karsede- 
iiaiH na chaiiiani kar^et. Here the term avratya is used. It 
clearly means a vratya wdio does not come within the meaning 
of the ]')hrase evam vidvnn vratyah. Therefore, such a 
man is merely a vrAtyabruvah (included in one or the other 
of the typejs mentioned in the P. B.) an exponent of disorder 
The Ap. D. S. similarly says asamudetaschedatitliirbruvAna 
Agaehhet ; these words refer to an atithi of the law and 
order class, but not properly educated in principles of law 
and order, and therefore an atithi in name only. He is 
not to be offered the same reception as the one who is 
educated in the principles of law and order. As to the treat* 
inent of the vratyabruva, the Ath. V. directs kar*edenam na 
cha kanet He is a person who deserves to be insulted, but in 
[)ractice he should not be insulted or maltreated. When sucli a 
man appears, he should be offered a reception by presenting 
}} im with >vater and other customary things while the householder 
slioiild contemplate tliat such offerings are being offered to the 
true spirit whom the man resembles in outw^ard appearance 
only. Similarly, in the Ap. D.S. on the appearance of ‘atithir 
bruvanah’ the liouse^holder should contemplate that the offering 
is being made to a vsrotriya. 

Disorder was transformed into order. He took names and 
forms according to the quarters where he apt)eared, as is set 
out in the following table 

Ttie regions and obje(‘ts Tho names under The forms in whic li 

which disorder which order order 

penetrated. appears appears. 

'rhe Eastern regions . . The Company of Marutas Mind. 

The Southern regions . . Indra . . . . Strength. 

'fhe Western regions . . King Varuna. . . Water. 

'I’he Northern regions , . King Soma . . Ahuti offered by 

seven Riahis. 
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The regions and objects 
winch disorder 
penetrated, 

Under foot 
The Paaus . . 

The Pitris . . 

The Men . , 

Above the head 
The devas . . 

The people . . 

All intermediate quarters 


The names under 
which order 
appears. 

Vispu 
Rudra 
King Yama 
Agni 

Brhaspati . . 

Isanah 
PrajSpatih. . 
Parames^i 


The forms in which 
order 
appears, 

. . Virftt. 

. . The b^adhis. 

. . SvadhS. 

. . SvahS 

Vasat. 

. . Manyuh. 

. . Prana. 

. . Brahma. 


When disorder becomes regulated and appears as Order 
it divides itself into seven Pranas, seven apanas and seven 
vyanas. These take names and forms as shewn in the table 
below : — 

The Pranas. 


Seven airs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Their names. 
Urddha 
Prau^ha . . 
Abhyudhas 
Vibhu 
Yoni 
Priya 

Aparimitah 


Their forms. 
Agni. 

Aditya. 

Chan drama. 
Pavam^ati. 
Ima Apah. 
Pasavah. 

Imoh prajfth. 


1. Paurnamasi 

2. Astaka 

3. AmSvgsya 


The seven Aphias. 

4. Sraddha. 

5. DIksg. 

6. Yagfiab. 

7. Daksinab. 


Tfie seven Vyanas. 


1 . Bhumi 

2. Antarik^am 
,3. Dyauh. 


4. Nakaatrani. 

5. Rtavab. 

0. Artavah. 

7. Samvatnarali. 


The author then proceeds to state that order is tied to 
disorder and revolves round it. Regulated succession appears 
out of disorder. 



Article No. 17. 


A Bengali Book written in Persian Script. 

Exhibited at the Monthly General Meeting, on 2nd November, 1925. 

Bv Maulavi ‘Abdu’l Wali (Khais Sahib). 

The two villager — Mihirpur ^ and Gobindpur — are contigu- 
ous, and lie on the left bank of the river Kabatak in the Kesabpur 
police station of Jessore district. Three generations ago there 
lived in Mihirpur, a man who is said to have been the writer or 
scribe of this Bengali book in Persian characters, probably, 
written some time before the Indian Mutiny of 1857. The 
manuscript was given to a deceased friend of mine of Gobindpur, 
from whose sous 1 obtained it in September last. Each page 
contains 13 lines of 9 x GJ in. written on common Indian paper, 
in Nastadiq-Shikasta charaoter. 1 have compared the MS., with 
the printed Bengali copy of the same^ and find that five pages 
from the beginning and 14 pages from the end of the printed 
copy, equivalent to three and six folios respectively of the MS. 
copy are missing. Also one or two folios are missing from other 
parts of the MS., which is otherwise well preserved. 

Bengali works copied in Persian script are very rare. The 
script written from right to left is quite different from Bengali, 
written from left to right. It is also difficult to transcribe 
accurately in Persian characters the Bengali wwds. In spite of 
such difficulties, it is a wonder how well a village MunshI of 
Bengal has executed the task. Specimens from the manuscript 
and the printed book are given — wdiich will also show’ the 
variants, and the liberty taken by the printers. 

Bengali, so far as my knowledge extends, wa^’. not a w ritten 
language. It had hardly any literature in pre-Baisnava or 
Muslim times. It was, 1 am told, through the patronage of 
certain Muhammadan nobles and gmndees that Hindu Bengali 
Pundits, and in rare cases, Muslims wrote one or two books in 
Sanskritic Bengali verse. Paragal Khan and Chhote Khan, during 
the time of ‘Alau’d-Din Husayn ghah, and Alaul during the 
Viceroyalty of Shah ghujaS are cited as instances. Barring such 
rare instances no documents or books in prc-Plassey days, actually 
written by a Muhammadan of Bengal, can be traced. In the 
first flush of victory, the Muslims as a community did not much 

1 The village Mihirpur; correctly Mihrpur, is so called after a Muham- 
madan saint, Shah Mhru’d-DIn, whose tomb is in the village. Around 
the saint's tomb I was told certain Ndwabs and grandies of Mirzanagar, 
the old capita! of the Faujdars of Sarkar Jasar (Jessore), were buried. 

2 Octavo, Siddiqi Electric machine Press : Calcutta. 1322 B.S, 
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care for the language of the native races. But military temper 
does not continue long. Emigrants and exiles from Hindustan as 
well as military deserters had mutual dealings with the Bengali. 
Common interests — political, social and administrative of the 
conquerors of many races and tongues, and the aboriginal and 
Aryan natives of diverse colour and complexion — produced by- 
aiid-by a mixed language, which was called the Musalmani 
Bangla'' This language w'as the natural outcome of the contact 
of the two alien peoi)les. As ‘‘ rekhta” in Upper India, and the 
Deccan, so the Musalmani Bengali of the Lower Provinces, were 
t lie result of the amity and fellow-feeling of the conquerors and 
the conquered. Dr. Gilchrist of the College of Fort William ” 
noticed in Upper India that while the Muhammadan gentry wrote 
in Persian they talked in Hindustani. Similarly the Muham- 
madan gentry of Bengal, too, wrote in Persian and spoke in 
Hindustani. But the common folk, who were not educated, 
parried their conversation in a mixed patois — a combination of 
non-Sanskritic Bengali, the common tongue of the masses, 
and Persian. The first generation of new comers learnt to 
speak only a few' words and phrases of Bengali; the second 
generation, a bilingual tongue — Urdu and Bengali, the latter 
indifferently. The third and subsequent generations spoke the 
language well but w ith a foreign accent. The natives of Bengal 
also learnt Persian and Hindustani to ingratiate themselves 
to the favour of their Muhammadan masters.^ 

It was, I daresay, when they came under the sway of a 
foreign rule, that both Hindus and Muslims were looked upon by 
the English w ith the same eyes, and both were considered as natives 
of Bengal. But it was not till Persian was abolished from 
British Coui ts and Offices in 1837 tliat the ‘Muhammadans came 
to realise their peculiar situation. The modern educational policy 
was again instrumental in dis.seminating Bengali books and 
encouraging Sanskritic Bengali literature. No voice was raised 
against this new policy, as the Ulama, like Brahmans of yore 
were averse t(j Bengali, whether Musalmani or Sanskritic. The 

J A Maulavi was reading Bharat Chandra’s “ Vidya sundar” with a 
Paiidit. There were passages and, words of Persian origin in the poem, 
which the Maulavi had to explain to the Bandit. Mahamahapadhya 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shasiri told mo that in a Bengali book written by his 
great-grandfather, so mucli as half the words used were Persiaji or Urdu. 

More strange tlian this is the ballad, composed (about I82t5), by Pandit 
Ram Nath Vidyabhusan of Shorpur tow’n in which the leniency of the 
Magistrate in releasing the Pagalpanthis of Sherpiir Pargana, in the 
District of Mymensing, is resented. It is in pure Urdu 

Hakem ho kar aim hiyU I [You a judge this wrong have brought 

Ham hOU tom ris^wat khaya. \ I tell you that you have been bought. | 

V ide. Bengal : Fast and Presents Vol, XX V 111, Pari T, Serial No, 5. 
J nly-Sep,^ 1924. By Jamini Mohan Qhosh, 

In Lord Cornwallis’ days, writes Rev. J. Long, Bengali gentlemen 
wrote, even on domestic affairs in Persian. 
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Muslim gentry too had also no sympathy with their humble 
co-religionists in the latter’s patois. A Muhammadan gentleman 
about 1216 B.S. enjoined in his death-bed that his only son, 
should not learn Bengali, as it would make him effeminate. The 
above circumstances — the abolition of Persian as a court 
language, the introduction of Hanskritie Bengali in scliools and 
courts, the lukewarm support or discouiagement of the Muslim 
Ulama and gentry to acquire Bengali and English — combined 
to make the Mahammadans linguistically flepenulent for the first 
time on another race for the acquisition of the latter’s vernacular, 
which hastened their decadence. 

The MS. which 1 am discus^ing. and which is exhibited at 
this general meeting of the Society is, so far as 1 am aware, 
unique at present.^ There exists in Persian a voluminous work 
called Qissa-i-Amii Hamza, or the Romance of Amir Hamza, 
written, by whom, (‘an not definitely be said. Popularly it 
is suppost'd that it was written by Faizi for Akbar in imitation 
of the Rama.v an ^ ; this is incorrect. But its authorship is other- 
wise as('ribe(l to Mulla Jalal Balkbi. The romance exists in 
various forms and recensions — some bulky, some small in size. It 
is called Qissa, Dastaii or Jangnama of Amir Hamza. Manus- 
cripts of the story are ver\^ rare. It ^vas printed many years 
ago, I nnderstaiKl in Tihran. Boinliay and Luektiow , but now 
thes<» (xlitions are unobtainable Munshi N(wval Keshcjre’s Liidu 
translation is available now. 

The Bengali puihi. of which this is a transcript, was 
versified in Miisalmani Bengali by on<* Shall y^Jliaribullrih of 
Hafizpur, Pargana Balia, near the lhargaehlua station (of Howra- 
AmtaiJght Railway), (diaribullah rendered into verse the first 
book of the story, called Naushirvvan-Nama, from Persian.'^ It 
was c()ntinu(‘(l and complet(*d by another poet, Saiyad Hamza of 
tlie village rdna. Pargana Bhurshul. * about six miles from 
(liampadanga Railway station. Both Hafizt)ur and Tdna are 
situati'd in the Hugh Distrkd, not very far from each other. 

1 .\(‘curdin^ to Mr Oinosh Chandra Sen .Vlaiil's “ Tadinavati ’ roinpos- 
in Sanskritie i^engaii has boon pre.sorvcd )>y th(‘ iMnhaimnadans nt 
riiittagung 111 Persian Script. 

- Ihe story of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes and clever 
painters (oi .Akbar’s Court) made the most astonishinp illustrations for 
no leas than one thousand and four hundred passages of the story-— 
Am (The arts Writing and Painting) from Abu l-KadPs Ain-i-AkharT, 
as tran>lated by IT. Bolchmann, Vol. I, p. 108. 

^ «t»lTl 9fC\5 

wifi c«iricw?fnt^ 
ssiit tfwf m- p, ii». 

•* ilf ftffU Wtf Wf— p. 236. 

f1f«h w *^1 

f n«wi“-p. 109 
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They were situated within the District of Buixlwan when the 
poets wrote. 

Gharibullah, who calls himself (Jharib Faqir <jr Faqir Gharib 
was the son of Shah Dundi.' He eulogises ^ah Nizan) — who 
might be his spiritual guide or the great Nizamud-Din Auliya of 
Dihli. Hamza not only admires Gharib’s versification, but tries 
to imitat<' him. He calls him ratishan-dil or clairvoyant, a true 
poet, a saintly person under the protection of (diazl Shah Kare- 
KJjan. According to Hamza, Gharib could not ]Moceed v ith the 
remaining story for want of a complete manuscript of the 
original work. But people having r<!ad the portion already 
versified by him in Bengali, became so charmed with the 
romance that they walked long distances to enquire from the 
educated Muslims as to the further oxjdoits of the hero, the 
Amir-i-Arab. Owing to the taunts of the people, Hamza, the 
second poet, undertook to versify the remaining part of the 
romance. He apologizes to his iiredccessor for venturing to 
put his verse by the side of the Diwan's (saint GJiaribullaV) 
work. My verses, says Hamza, are nut equal to the task, uhieh 
the jirevious poet has executed so admirably'." 

^ iifs^ •iin p. to. 

2 Saiyad Hamza, in the Introductory Chapter oi the poem (vol. II, p. 
I2!>), writes ns follows : — 

S «rn 'em? 5f15TMCiS 
■5t9f?l 9[Ht® «ltCf rpt’FC® 

«iTats >n?i ■nfti'iHi sra 

aitftsi neJjit OT 81^151 
’Itfsi »ll?1 81$ «tt« 
jq-aRi ’ifii 

311 ■fs»i c»at*i 

siapi C'V'ST’i afif nitc®’< Cl'S!!! 

5lt«t 59 •rtCf SIS 9if3tat< ?t!) 
wPrai «f3nii c»iBi ^ 9ft9 »l« 

*m»ii nwi isf*™! «il«i3i 
8tf«f« C8«f 19 «« •3K9 9i5P15t 
*11 sitfil C3|ni31 8irtC5 3^ir«lf9t« 
cw stiw infii) sif^si >in® 

'imft «#iPi c»iBi 93C9 c«i«n wi 

38tf?»l W? 311 93f9«l 

9stPi*i ^mt»i csrfii m 38tftin 

C3f5 3(t 38(511 93 R C3|lt5t9 

C8I1W9 3ltn31 C«rw «tf9 3K31 3It31 
moir« *f(3i c»5C3t 
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Hamza, the second author, almost finished the story in 
Magh 1199 B.S., but for want of two pages of the Persian text 
at the end, he had to stop abruptly for a while. These he 
procured some months later, and brought his epic — up to the 
martyrdom of Amir Hamza — to conclusion, in 1201 11. S. or 
2nd April 1794 A.D. equivalent to Ist Ramazan 1208 H. The 
date w hen poet (Iharilmllah had finished his part of the poetn 
is not known. Taking a decade to be the interval that had 
elapsed between the time when Oharib had laid dow'u his pen. 
and Hamza had finished the book (1199 B.S.), it is safe to say 
that the first ]ioet had completed the first part of the romance 
about 1189 B.S., c(iual to 1783 A.D. Hamza, w’rites that he 
has no obj(!ction to his poem being printed — a printing press then 
l)eing set- up by Mr. Jlalhead and by theSerampur Missionaries — 
provided care were taken not to distort rhyming of the verses.* 

s(f% fltf? wtfs 

c®iiwa c^fcytti 
-a siittsw cxjl 

sttfv* sft5l fVf srtfit 
aurtfii 

^tptta oreisi 

Jitaa «al *ita #1® 
f^a 3i1?i ^ifafiit affaata 
«il3K5i atta arfasta ?tai 

«rbita ataa ^ta c^®ta »iat!j 
^fafca CTW c'^saia aat^r 
'sitcn artt’f ar® m a^fasi '*iifaa 
JII51 '8151 asfiw artfaa 

■sta f»tt« af® ssf ^ca caat art? 
aixaia c^ttaift apiatl >9? at® 

> \t the cimclusion of the book, p. 322, Saiyad Hamza says : — 

at atfa ataa a^tta ’ifa fif’taia 
•n C5tt® c«fH aiiata i 
carafHta ai®tfa ca aitawaa fats 
®®faai ftai faft *fiaiii 5 a i 
at ’ntafa atatflai ancat 
-Kitta faaiaj? Wf aw atta i 

at f*®i «a® ?? cat®ta aiTWfa 
j> aff«ta aitcafa ®fat» at»r cafa i 
ata a« >9^ afar annaita oata 
cai®ia fsrfai® ^tai a?® cantata i 
^fa? attafli nja artiafa evasta 
caat caa awa® aTfaa aiaaria i 
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It appears that the poem written by Diwan Shah Gharibullah 
was immediately copied and continued to be so, long afterwards 
by readers before it was printed, and the present MS. in Persian 
characters is one such copy. The Muslim copyist copied the 
poem in Persian Script, because while he could speak Bengali, 
he could not write Bengali script. I have seen several Muham- 
madan men and women, w^ho could read printed Bengali puthis, 
Init could not wTite a letter of Bengali script. Till latel^^ 
Muhammadans of good family like Anglo-Indians and Rurasians 
of to-day speak, but did not cultivate writing Bengali. 

Hamza (the hero of the poem) son of ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib and 
uncle of the prophet, w as a valiant soldier. His valour has been 
alluded to by Maulana Jalalu'd-Dui Kuml, in his famous Masnavi. 
This shows that the story of Hamza’s adventures existed, in some 
form or other, in his time, though there is very little historical 
basis for the same. But the story invented to gratify the reader 
is fictitious. ‘ The narrative deals at great length with Hamza's 
adventures/ He fights or makes peace with the chit'fs of 
Madain (misspelt Madina in Bengali), Qubad and his son Nan- 
shii w an and others. His expeditions against the giant king of 
Sarandip, the Qaisar of Rum, the Aziz of Misr. and numerous 
Jins and Deos arc recorded. Some of the persons with whom 
Amir Hamza deals are — Khw^aja Bakbt Jamal. Buzur Chemehr, 
Alqash, the Wazir, and the latter’s son Baldttak, wiH» was the 
\cazir of Naushirw^an. 

The story is most entertaining ; but it is not yet written in 
Hindu Bengali. If the Urdu version prepared by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, could be rendered into modern School- 
book Bengali, 1 daresay, it might replace many romances of onr 
time 

In the first Chapter (below ) Persian has one verse less than 
Bengali ; there being no corresponding verse in Persian -scn])t 
for verse No. 5 in Bengali. Similarly in the next (''hapter verse 
8 is wanting in Persian. Besides these two, all other verses 
correspond, and are printed one after the oilier, nlz , Persian 
hrsi and Bengali next — each marked with a common numeral. 

The word afrit (correct 'ifrtt, a denioti) is incorrectly 
written in Persian as akrit throughout. Tliere are minor 
variants in several verses. 

emtn 

fir cf f cf 1 

csitsrff ncf^ii cutwt fW r 

w «in ftsr 

iiw ^ 

f m ) 
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A Chapter of the poem in Persian and Bengali script. 
Pages, 101-102 of the printed hook, 

I 

2—^^ t ^J/I ^ — iu 

1 5f3( ^ afCT 

'5'a' 'St?! ’n’lTCT I 

t— jJ . m ^ 

t iJjl y J, « JC J 

2 'SItfinil Cfw ^ fif?1 

ftC6C^ ^ 9fts| '©tin I 


«— J — .i-l" y^ 3 '^ 

tr |j * S,mjiSSySbi3 ^ 

3 cfH *if?( »rrw ft»i cfrfk© sn *tT? 

6Tfii ^tc^f ijrs CTO I 

j — y'l — iy*!> L-j^ bj 

j — i^Li. j—!t>y* <^ji J — 

4 '•Itfini 
ill cn^ *tfii ^*1? ’«it^ I 

(5 Missing in Persian transcription.) 

5 mm siTft m ’ift ^ 

cirsisa »(©ii cm©l c*ftff»i i 


3 


4 


I— ^ J — 4 L<« j — i'^ j!)^ 6 

bi^Mi baO>J^ 

6 5t c'r«>iTc© c#i 

c*tci CTC»(f TO ciTti t 


y^ J} y-^ e;.^' / 7 

— *i y kt^ C~J> J Pjt;^ 

7 TO w *tft 'fltc©1 TOtw 

?niTO TO ©ft»t ^nTO I 
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— axj tf—U. <^jC J 8 

« jflA L «1 

8 ^iTfira m nc?i 

^ cTf 5 » cns I 

cr^- I y-i'^ y — ^ i^y» 9 

y XJ !y J Ijf J 

9 5rf^1 ^ cw« '«lT*f 1 arcsi 
’itcnn ^ CTal lirsf^st c*(c»i i 
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Another Chapter in Persian and Bengali script. 
Pages 104-105 of the printed book. 

I 

j' ^ ot,— 
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^ y 0|^ 


(8 Missing in Pemian transcription.) 
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Article No. 18. 


Mede and Madra 

By Habit Krishna Deb. 

The M<xle8, ^lieii they first appear in history, iianu‘ly, 
in Assyrian records of the 9th century B.C., are designated 
A modal, no doubt because in their country flowed the river 
known as Ani<irdu>^ to clas.sical geograx)hers, conformably to 
a common Iranian cnstoin of naming a people aftei* a river.’ 
Later, they are referred to as Madm, with the prosthetic a Mt 
out, a ])rocess to which \v(‘ have many Iranian analogies. Mela 
Pomponius (1st cent. A.D.) mentions the Amardi as a nation neai 
the CasjMan Sea. Clearl}", therefore, there was an r-element in 
the name which we have not found in Assyrian renderings ; and 
\v(‘ should take the Assyrian Madai as equh aient to Ma{r)da 
which is sufficiently near to Sanskrit Madra to justify enquiry as 
to whether they can be identified. 

For the early history of the Modes, the leading literary 
authority is Herodotus (1. 95 ff ). His account describes the 
Medes as revolting from Assyrian domination about 1700 B.C. 
when they “dwelt in scattered villages wdthoiil any central 
authority.” There was a judge in every village; but every 
judge was not as just in his judgments as Deioces who managed 
so to increase his reputation as an iqiright man that h<‘ w as soon 
chosen by his neighbouring villages chief arbiter in their dispute's. 
Deioces, when he felt himself indispensable, withdrew from his 
position wheveujKm lawlessness prevailed With a vic^w^ to end 
the state of “ anarch}^ ” the Medes assembled from all quarters 
and elected Deioce's as their king. His son Phraortes succeeded 
him and extended Median rule over Persia but perished in an 
attempt to c^onquer the Assyrians w^ho, although now possessing 
a shrunken territory w ith no allies, were internally as flourishing 
as ever, with their headquarters at Nineveh. After Phraortes 
came Cyaxares who was of a still more warlike disposition. He 
engaged in war with Lydia but was overawed by a solar eclipse 
to conclude peace.-^ He w^as called back from his first campaign 
against Nineveh by a great Scytho-Cimmerian invasion against 
which, however, he could not hold his owti. For 28 years, out 
of the 40 assigned to his reign, the Scythians dominated 
Asia, till at length he got rid of them by a treacherous trick and 
not. only recovered his lost dominions but extended his empire 
and destroyed Nineveh. 

1 e.g. India (Hapta-Hindu ); Margiana, etc, 

2 Identified with that foretold by Thales (28th May 585 B.C.). 
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The accuracy of this account is tested l)v some inscriptions. 
That Cyaxares, and not Deiocos. was the real founder of the 
Median monarchy is proved by the fact that, in the time of 
Darius, as attested by his Bahistan inscr. (col. 2). a Median 
usurper F'ravartes, as well as a Sagartian usurpei’ ('hitratakhma, 
pretended to be the offspring of Cyaxares (Uvakhshatra). Tlie 
historicity of Deioccs is proved by a reference which Sargon 
makes to Dayukku, a Median chief whom Sargon claims to have 
deported to Syria (713 B.O.)- Sargon's insers, further confirm 
Hclt.'s assertion that the Medes at that time ‘‘ lived, like the 
Creeks, in small states, each of whieli obeyed a city lord’ of its 
own " ^ Deioces' position a])pareiitly was due to his reputation 
for honesty, as related by Hdt. ; so that virtue must have Ikmmi 
regarded by these Median city states as the primary qualificat ion 
for office. Phraortes seems to hav(* been, like Deio(‘es, nothing 
more than a republican head; and Hdt.'s statement n'gard- 
ing the occasion of his death, which must be placed towards the 
close of the reign of Assurbanipal, although incapable of direct 
verification owing to paucity of epigraphic records of tin* period, 
is indirectly corroborated by what avc know of tlie s])lendour 
of Nineveh at that period. 

Sargon and his successors down to Assurbanipal rcqiresent 
the Medes as tributary to them ; and. w hen they withheld their 
tributes, ” they were regarded as rebels. ” We must remem- 
ber however that, in their inscriptions, the Assyrians are noto- 
riously prone to magnify their own achievements ; and what w e 
find denominated “ tribute may have been merely some 
payment for freedom from molestation. The Modes who joined 
hands with Cimme^rians and other tribes against Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal were, to all appearance, independent and <;ould 
be reckoned as rebels only from the standpoint of Assyrian 
vanity. They presently became rulers; for, as epigraphic 
testimony indicates, Cyaxares destroyed Nineveh in b(K> IkC 
and established the Median monarchy The monarchy, how 
ever, was short-lived. Astyages, son of (Cyaxares, was the last 
of the race and was supplanted by Cyrus about 550 B.C.‘^ 

There is a controversy as to the propriety of applying the 
ilesignation Mada to the Median kings who are designat- 
ed Manda b}' Nabonidus. Prof. 8ayce believt's that the Man- 
das were different from the Madas, the former being monamhical 
and the latter republican in their constitution.*^ Prof. Meyer 
takes the Mandas to be a nomadic Median tribe in the desert. 
The controversy need not detain us. It is enough for our pur- 

^ The quotation is from Sayce. 

2 Cf. Meyer’s arts. ‘Media,’ ‘Persia,’ ‘Cyaxares’ in Kncyclo. Britt. 

(1 Ith edition.) 

Probably, MMa (of Darius) and Manda (of Nabonidiis) are side- 
forms of an original Marda ( the rights” in Medic) through the form 
Madda ; see Bertin, Cuneiform Inacri/plion^, pp. 28, 82, 
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pone if we know that from Deioee^ to Cyaxares(c*. 700-625 B.C.) 
the Medes, i.e. Ma(r)da8 lived under a republican government 

Arrian states in his Indira (1. 1-3) that ‘ the Indians bet- 
ween the rivers Indus and (Jophen (Kabul) vNere in ancient times 
subject to the Assyrians, aftei wards to th(» Medes, and finall> 
submitted to the Persians and paid to Cyrus the son of Camby- 
sos, the tribute that he imposed on them.” Prof. Jackson ^ has 
brought forward i*orroborative evidence' so far as Cyrus’ domini- 
on over this region is con(*enied It will therefore I^e hardly a 
hazard to take Arrian's assertion oji trust so far also as it make^ 
the same region subject to th(' Medes before the Persians and 
subject to the Assyrians before the Medes And, since the 
Medes established themselves by revolting fiom Assyria, Median 
rule over this area may be held to have begun about 700 B.C. 

Let us turn now to the Indian evidence (•oncerning the Mad- 
ras. Our earliest references to the tri bc‘ occur m the latter portion 
of the Aitareya Brahmana and in the BrliadaranyakaUpanisad-* 
texts assigned })y V^edie specialists to the period 7(K)-600 IkC.“ In 
the Ait. Br. (VI 1 1,1 4) tiv*' forms of earthh government are des- 
cribed as obtaining in five different loealiiies ; and it is stated 
that, in the north, beyond the Himalayas, dwell tlie Northern 
Kurus and th(' Northern Madras among wdiom the ''peoples” 
(janapaddh) are eonseerated to ndershij), tlie form of govermnenl 
iieing denominated valrdjya, whereas in every other region the 
■ kings ” (rajdnah) are s}K)ken of as being so consecrated. The enu- 
meration being strictly symmetrical, the fun ploy ment of the word 
lamipada for raja must signify, as was first jiointed out b> Mar- 
tin Haug,'^ that vairdjya was a kind of non -monarchical govern- 
mcnL This inference is borne out by a passage ‘ in the Kaiiti- 
li\a Arlhasastra (Vlil 2) wherein is cited the oiuiuon of pre- 
Mauryan political thinkers favouring vnirdjya, on account of its 
dependence on popular approval and a conscKpieut liability to 
enjoyment by rulers and ruled alike. Kautilya. of course, mon- 
archist as he is, disapproves t)f this form of government and pic- 
tures the miseries of a x)eople living under vairdjya. no doubt ol 
a degenerate variety. Etymologicall > , the term has been ex - 
jilained variously. Say ana, commenting on the Ait. Br. text, ex- 
plains it in one place as visesena rdpttvam . and in another place as 
itarebhyo bhupatibhyo vaMstyam. Martin Haug. K. P. Jay^aswal 
and R. C. Majumdar^ equate it with * kingless government. " 
R. Shamasastri takes it to mean -foreign rule” If however 
we look to Vedic uses of vi-rdj^ wv get at its primary meaning, 
“to shine, to be illustrious'” That this meaning is appro- 
priate to the text w^e are discussing follows from Rigveda, 1 , 1 88, 

1 Cambridge Hist, of India, p. 332. 

2 Ibid, pp. 113, 149, 697. Transl. Ait. Br., p, 518. 

* The passage is found firat in Shamasastris 2nd ed. of the K.A. (1919) : 
vairajyarhtu prahrticittagrahaimpek'm yatkaathitam anymr hhujyate. 

0 Corporate Life in Aiic. Inha, p. 89. ® Transl., K.A. 
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4-6; pracinam barhir ojosa sahasravirarn astrnaii | yatraditya 
virajaihaW (4) virat saiiirad bibhvih prabhvir bahvis ca bhu- 
yasts oa yah \ duro ghrtany ak^i^aran !| (5) surukme he supe- 
sasadhi Mya virajatak | usasaveha sidatah || (6) Here we find 
the terms virat, sarnrat, etc., associated with vi-rnj denoting to 
shine, to be illustrious ; and the same meaning vshould be ap- 
plicable to the text of the Rigvedic Ait. Br. (Vlll) wherein 
viral samrai, etc., are spoken of together, and the form of gov- 
ernment pertaining to the viral !’e(*-eives the designation vairajya. 
Vairajya. therefons denotes primarily a form of government 
in which the ruling olemeiit miles by reason of its shining or 
illustrious character - an aristocracy, as the earlier Greek philo- 
sophers would call it ; the authority, however, was ultimately 
derived from the janapada or the body of the people ; and this 
representative or universal (jharacter of the rule finds its ana- 
logue in the parallel conception of the All-pervading Universal 
Virat figuring in the famous purusa-sukta (Rigveda, X. 00). 

The Northern Madras, therefore, lived about 700 B.C^ under 
a republican form of government lik(i what M e find prevailing 
among the Medes or Ma(r)das about the same time. The 
location of these Madras “beyond the Himalayas ’ agrees ex- 
actly with Arrian's location of the Medes “between the rivers 
Indus and Kabul ” for the Himalayas terminate here on the 
other side of tlic Indus. 

Sufficient as these indications may apx^ear for the identi- 
fication of Mede with Madra, they may be supplemented by 
what we know of their religion and philosophy. In the Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad (HI. 7), Uddalaka Aruni is represented as 
going to the house of Patancala Kajiya in the land of the 
Madras in order to study sacrifice : and in a story given in the 
Sankhayana Srauta Sutra (XVI, 27, 6). Svetaketu, son of Udda 
laka, reproaches his fathei for his excessive devot ion to sa(*rifice, 
to the detriment of his own interests, Uddalaka replies, forbid- 
ding his son to speak like that ; for he had learnt the true method 
of sacrifice which it was his ambition to discuss with every Brah- 
min by caste (hrahmabandhv)r The Madras, therefore, were 
considered adepts at sacrifice ; and Udda laka' s reference to 
' Brahmins by caste ‘ seems to indicate that sacrificial ceremonies 
were at a low ebb among the Brahmins of inner India, so that 
it was necessary to ])rocee(l to the land of the Madras to learn 
sacrificial method. Ret^alling the resemblances between the 
sacrificial rites of Indians and Parsees, and remembering that 


1 The V edic Index places the N. Madras a little too far east, under 
long. 76®, together with the N. Kunis. The N. Kurus dwelt, as Ait. Br. 
Vlll. 23, testifies, in a somewhat inaccessible region ; not so the N. Mad- 
ras who were connected with the Keunbojas who in their turn, adjoined 
the Gaudharas. 

2 Cf. KMcUrabandhu (Jaos, 42, p. 196), 
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the Persians derived these largely from the Magi who were, 
according to Herodotus (1. 101), a Median tribe, we can scarcely 
wonder at Uddalaka's visit to the “ land of the Madras ” or 
Modes who wtn*e settled ‘‘ be^’een the rivers Indus and Kabul.” 
The mention of Kabandha Athravana in connexion with this 
\ isit fits in with the identity of Vedic aiharvana with Iranian 
hthrava. Both Uddalaka Arurii and his son iSvetaketu are 
prominent teachers of the later Vedm period and often figure as 
authoritif\s on questions of ritual and philosophy ; and it is 
])(>sRible tliat they owed something to the Madras for their 
training in these inatters. 

We have seen that the Medes adopted monarchy about 
fi2o B.C. Quite in harmony with this, we find the Madras living 
under monarciiy in the Buddhist Jatakas ; and Bimbistoi of 
Magadha, a contenq)orary of Buddha, marries a Madra princess 
who probably becomes tlie mother of Ajatasatru. Madra prin- 
(;(‘sses were renow ned for their beauty in the early Buddhist 
period; and Madra women are eharacterized as *’ white ” in*the 
Mahabharata (Vlll)i 

This is a definite indi(^ation of their distinctive nationality, 
sf)('(dally sin(*e tlie reference to the whiteness of their com- 
plexion is made not by way of eouveiitional compliment but in 
coiirse of Karna's diatribe against the Madras. The adverse 
I'^miarks (Convey some valuable hints. The Punjab, designated 
the “ Aratta ’* country, is pictured as aland of the heterodox, to 
be shunned by all good people. It is described as inhabited by 
Madras (oj- ratliei’, Madrakas) and Vahikas. The former are 
made out^ to be foreigners [Mhcclidh) in chapter 40, w^hilc the 
latter an* assigned an indigenous, though mythi(ial, origin in 
chapter 44. The Madras are declared to be devoid of all good- 
ness : they possess no redeeming feature. This attitude stands 
in striking contrast w itli that of P?inini (2.8.73 ; 5.4.07) who asso- 
ciates Madra w itli what is good (hhudra) and auspicious (mahgala) 
Panini belonged to tin* Taxila region ; and if, when he was writing 
his grammar, the Punjab had already been under the heels of 
the Madras as foreign settlers, the grammarian would hardly 
liave bestowed praise on them. Jn fact, his admiring reference 
to the name Madra connects him rather closely with the period of 
Svetaketu. We must imagine a Madra settlement in the Punjab, 
after Panini's time, in such force as to render the land heterodox. 
It looks as if this was the direct result of the Indian expedition 
of Darius (c. 500 B.C.). The Hindus, it seems, applied the 
designation Madra or Madraka to the Persians of the Achao- 
menian period, in the same way as the Greeks used to call them 
uther “ Persians” or “Medes.” The other period of foreign 
domination, namely, that beginning wdth the advent of Deme- 
trios (c. 200 B.C.), is not to be thought of because, in that 

' Of H. C. Ray in 1922, p. 25711. 
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case, a Yavana settlemejit would be indicated in these chapters of 
the Mahabharata. But no such indication exists. Not that the 
Yavanas are ignored. They are mentioned, just as the Kosalas, 
Mftgadhas and others living outside the Punjab are mentioned, 
for comparison with the Madrakas. And these Yavanas are 
praised for their wisdom, for their attachment to their own laws. 
This argues only some acquaintance with Grecian culture such 
as was quite natural about the time of Jlarius' invasion. 
Panini's allusion to the Greek script as Yavananl (lipl) attests 
a similar knowledge. 

That the Madras of the Mbh.(VUl) are Persians (“ Medes 
follows also from the reasons adduced by Duiyodhana for his 
choice of Salya, the Madra prince, as charioteer to Karna 
(Mbh., VIll, ch. 32). Duryodhaiia persuades Salya to accept 
the position of charioteer by a flattering reference to Salya’s 
hereditary regard tor truth, to his partic.iijar skill in arihery, to 
Ids exceeding ability in horsemanship. Salya’s other name 
Ariayani, disclosed in this connexion, has, signiflcantly, an 
Iranian look.^ And Hdt. informs us that th<^ education of a 
Persian child consisted priiK*ipally in learning to ride to shoot 
and to tell the truth. 

I A genuine old- Indian proper name beginning with Arta^ {»»'* 
conn, with ‘ truth ') may l)e said not to exist. The tVriic Imlex 

knows only one iiaino with Ana- a.s its first element, viz, Artabhaga 
J aratkarava in lir. Ar. Up. (lii. 2, i. 1*1), tho ilo^Mgnatioii ArtabhagT-putra 
applied to a pupil of tSaiingT-putra in tho genealogical list of the same 
Upaiiiaad being a derivative of Artabhaga. Curiously enough, here also 
tho epithet associated with the name Artabhaga is a derivative of 
a name (Jaratkarti) appearing to possess Iranian atfinities, being com- 
parable to the name Zarathu^tra. The origin of this latter name is not 
yet settled ; but philologists confidently assume that -Ufttra is present as 
Its last element (see Enc, Britt.^ 11 ad., h.v. ‘Zoroaster’). That leaxes 
zarath-ov zarat- as the previous clement ; and analogously, we may split 
up JaratkSru into jarat- and -karu. Zarat may not l>e unrelated to 
the Persian word for ‘ gold ‘ ; so that zaralhustra may mean “ golden 
camel,” and jaratkaru may signify “ gold-artisan " or “ goldsmith.’ The 
activities of Zoroaiiter connect him closely with Bactria, a land of golden - 
bued camels. A peculiar legend centres around the name Jaratkaru in 
the Mbh. (I) where he is said to have married a homonymous wife, the 
sister of VSsuki, the ** Serpent,” and whom he deserted when she was with 
child by him. This child, Asttka by name, aftervi^ards induced Janame- 
jaya to abandon the Serpent -sacrifice. The story of Vyugita^va, father 
of (tho eponymous) Madra, given in Mbh. X. 121, just before the story of 
Uddalaka, seems to be connected with the Persian Vishtasp. 
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When Kurus Fought Pandavas. 

By Harit Krishna Deb. 

That the Great War between the Kurus and the Pandavas 
which forms the central theme of the Hindu Epic, the Maha- 
bhfirata, was au actual historical event is acknowledged by most 
earnest students of Indian history. Attempts have, from time 
to time, been made by a number of scholars to arrive at a pre- 
cise date for this event. But these attempts have only resulted 
in the development of views so divergent from each other that 
even an approximate date conforming to the different data can> 
not be deduced. Nor is this difficulty an incident of modei n 
scholarship. Erudite scholars from at least the fifth century 
A.l). have found reasons for variance on the point. Never- 
theless, these ancient estimates furnish some tliionological clues 
which it would seem to be worth while to investigate. 

Broadly speakijig, there were current, in tlie oth-bth 
century A.D., three views concerjiing the date of the Great 
War. Aryabhata (b. 470 A.l) ) places the event in the 32 ikI 
century BXl Varaha Mihira (d. 587 A.D.) assigns it to the 
25th century B C. The Puranas which contain an account 
down, as we shall see, to 425 A.D., date the War in the 15th 
century B.(\ We observe here a very large cleavage of opinkni 
on the question already in the 5th-0th century when, we should 
think, the Indians had more reliable data to go upon than what 
we ])ossess to-day. Whence this cleavage : One thing that 
strikes us at a first glance is that, while Aryabhata and Varaha 
Mihira give the dating in their astronomical treatises, reckoniiig 
apparently by astronomical data, the Puranas claim to derive 
the date from the reign-periods of successive monarchfc. Why, 
then, do Aryabhata and Varaha Mihii-a differ between them- 
selves? To answer this question, we shall have to see wluit 
astronomical data they possessed for working out the dates. 

To begin with Aryabhata, Research has shovMi that 
the so-called Kaliyuga era of B.C. 3102 has a purely astro- 
nomical origin and, originally, had nothing to do with an\ 
actual historical event. ^ Nor is it of very ancient descent. It 
was devised by Hindu astronomers not long before A.D. 40<t 
w hen, as a result of Grecian influence, they realized that they 
reiiuired a definite date from which to reckon the movements of 
the sun, the moon and the planets. In the earlier period, they 
bad been content to calculate, for the purposes of astronomy as 


^ JKA8, ion, P|>. 479 9(i, 07,5 98. 
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well avS of astrology, the movements of only the sun and the 
moon, and wore not interested in the movements of the planets. 
Now, however, by calculating backw^ards upon the basis of the 
then known mean \'alues of planetary periods, with slight 
adjustments, they arrived at a certain date, namely, the 18th 
February, PViday, in B.C. 3102, when, according to these cal- 
culations, the sun. the moon and the five planets would have 
been in conjunction at the beginning of Mesa. Aryabha^ 
designate.-, the day preceding this day as “the Bharata Thurs- 
day ” which is ex})lamed by his commentator as meaning the 
day on which Yudhisthira and the others laid aside their sover- 
eignty and w ent on their great journey. 

The underlying assumption is that Yudliisthira laid a.«ide 
his sovereignty just before the sun, the moon and the five 
planets were believed to have come together on a particular day 
in B.C. *3102. Such an assumption could only have been made 
after the advent of (Grecian astrology and astronomy. The 
planetary ])eriods, the signs of the zodiac, the week-days, all of 
wliich enter into the calculations, are demonstrably of Clreeian 
origin. The fact that, on the given date B.C. 3102, there was 
actually no such conjunction, nor even a ii(‘ar approach to such 
a conjunction, proves the date to have been derived by baek- 
ealculation. 

It is no wonder that such an artificial reckf>niiig did not 
('ommend itself even to an astronomer like Varaba Mihira who, 
coming shortly afterwards, assigned a dilTerent date to Yudhis- 
thira. Kalhana, writing in the 12th century A.T) , definitely 
rejects .Aryabhata's dating and avows adherence to the dating 
favoured by Varaha. 

Wt^ however can have no sueli confidence in VarAlia's 
dating. He ])laees Yudhisthira 2.520 years before tlie Saka (*ra.^ 
But the beginning of the 8aka era docs not corresjxmd to the 
gauge-year of V araha. His gauge-year is 427 Saka and is taken 
over from the Romaka Siddhanta.^ There is thus an interval 
of 2,953 years between Varaha’a date for Yudhisthira and the 
gauge-year of the Romaka which is also his own gauge-year. 
The number 2,953 is suggestive: it is exactly 100 times the 
number of days (29 53) in a lunar synodic month. The author of 
the Romaka, belonging as he did to the Alexandrian school of 
astronomy, may be presumed to have known the Hipparchian 
(and also, Ptolemaic) estimate of precession which works out 
to 1 day in 100 yeans Consequently, if there w^as reason to 
believe that the equinoxes and the solstices had been occurring 
in Yudhisihira's time exactly one lunar month (or 29*53 days) 
later than in 427 Saka, it might be inferred that a period of 
2,953 years had intervened between Y'udhisthira and 427 6aka. 
It will be shown that there was reason for such a belief. 


Brhat-Sarhhita 13,8. 


a JASB, 1884, p, 288. 
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Vaialia Mihira gives, in his Pancasiddhantika, rules tor tlie 
calculation of aharganas, according to the Romaka Siddhaiita, 
and states that the initial point foi* the calculations is Caitra 
sukla 1 of 427 ^aka, when the sun had half set in Yavanapura ” 
(Alexandria). The last detail shows that Alexandrian astrono- 
my was at the basis of the fixation of Caitra sukla 1 of 427 
6aka as the starting-point of Varaha Mihira as well as of the 
Romaka. And, as this fixation was bound up uith a new 
determination of the vernal equinox rendered nece^sarv b\ 
observed deflection in the equinoctial position, it is legitimate* 
to connect, as 1 have proposed to do above, this fixation with 
the Alexandrian estimate of precession. The statement in the 
F^ahcasiddlmntika shows fntther that tlie spring equinox was 
held to be occurring on f’aitra .sukla 1 in 427 Saka. 

Let us turn noAv to the state of affairs exhibited in tlu* 
Mahabliarata.’ Bhlsma is lying on his bed of arrows, waiting for 
death. Being a \ irtuou.s man. he eannot die except in uttarayana. 
that is, tlu* half-year following the winter solstice. He has tc> wait 
till the Sth day after the winter solstice — a ]>artieularly ausjucioiis 
day still celebrated in India as Bblsmastaml and marked as such 
in Hindu almanacs. On that day. Bhlsma })ercei\ cs that, the 
lunar montli Magha being aJreadj^ ojj, uttarsyana had arrived, 
and it was already the eighth day of the lunar month. This .story, 
according to Winlernitz,- formed no part of the' original 
aceount. But he recognizes that the philosoplier Sahkara speaks 
of Bhisma's deaith in uttarayana, so that the story of Bhisina's 
death as described in our pre.sent Mahablnrata must have found 
place there alreaely m the 8th century A.D. The fact that 
f^ahkara takes it as part of established tradition, and not as a 
recent incorporation, shows that it was found in the Maha- 
bharata which lay before Varaha. Mihira as well as tlu' author 
of the Romaka Siddhanta (t)lh eentury). And the story must 
have indicated to them that, in the days of Bhfsma — in tlie 
year of the Bharata War — ^the winter solstice coincided with 
MSgha sukla 1. 

Comparing^ the two positions— vernal equinox on Caitia 
sukla 1 in 427 Saka, and winter solstice on Magha sukla 1 in 
the year of the battle of Kumksetra — the inference was dra\^ n 
that the equinoxes and the solstices had been occurring in 
Yudhisthira’s time exactly one lunar month (29*53 days) later 
than in 427 6aka; and the Hipparcho-Ptolemaic rate of preces- 
sion being availed of, the interval was calculated as one of 
2,953 years. 

A dating derived in this way, on the basis of what we know 
to-day to be a wrong value of precession, can have no claim to 
our acceptance. 

1 AnuS&sana-parva, oh. 67. 

^ Geschiohte der Indisohan Literatur, voh I, p. 307. 
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Tliere now remains for our consideration the Piiranic dating 
which has the effect of placing the Great War in the 15th cen- 
tury B.C. To be more exact, the Puranas posit a period of 
1.015 or 1,050 years between the birth of Pariksit and the 
coronation-year of Maha])adma. 1 have elsewhere^ given 
re<asoris for assigning this latter event to B.C 413. Briefly, my 
argument is as follows. The dynastic account in the Matsya, 
Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas is brouglit down just to the end 
of the S30ili year after Mahapadma's coronation ; and, im- 
mediately afterwards is added an exposition of the Saptarshi 
reckoning. It is reasonable to suppose that the object of this 
juxta])osition was to indicate that the Saptarshi era had been 
used liere — that, in fact, the 830th year after MahApadma’s 
coronation fe^ll in, or coincided with, the last year of a Saptarshi 
cent(innium. Thai the use of some era was necjessary to make 
the Puranic chronology intelligible could not fail to have been 
lecognized by the Puranic compilers who mention the Andiira 
dynasty as having gone b\ and allude to eighteen successive Saka 
rulers, thus betraying their late ag<\ Tlie allusion to llu‘ number 
of th(‘ Saka rulers implies that the Saka dynasty also had come 
to an* end. This Saka dynasty could only have been that 
foimded by Cast ana which eaiue to an end about 400 A. I). ; 
and we actually tiud. from daterl coins and inscriptions, that 
there were, in tins line. ^18 nuihakHiira})as who issued coins 
(latt*d, of course, in the Saka era,- On the otlier hand, the 
j\latsya version. vA’hich is earlier than the Va \ n, ends tlu* dynastic 
enumeration with a bare reference to the VakAtaka dynasty 
of Bcrar which flourish.ed between about 300 and 500 A.D., 
witlioul. how'ever, any allusion to the number of its rulers, 
showing that the dynasty had not yet come to an end. The 
Matsya compilation should then^fore be assigned to the 5th 
c(’ntury A.D. No (compiler of such a late age could ignore the 
necessity of mentioning an era to which his 83(>th year after 
Mahapadma” was intended to coiTes|xmd. It was a year w<*ll 
known to him ; for, even by a rough estimate, the 836lh year 
after Mahapadma falls somewdiere about the 5th century A.D. 
Of the various eras then in use, the Vikrama, the Saka, the 
Kalachuri and the Gupta eras had political associations which 
rendered them unsuitable for adoption in historical chronology. 
Moi‘eo\'er. the Vikrama era had been for four centuries largely 
superseded, in popular use, by the Saka era; and, the 6aka 
dynasty being recently overthrown, the use of the Saka era could 
not leadily be thought of. Nor had the Gupta or the Kalachuri 
era met with general acceptance. The Mandasor inscription of 

1 Tranff, First Oriental Conjerence (Poona, 1919), Poona, 1922, pp. 351ft. 
The date should be B.C. 412. 

2 Rapson, Cat, oj Coins of Andhras d^c., p. cliii ; 1 exclude Nahapflna 
and liSvaradatta, neither of whom belonged to Caat«na\s dynasty, and 
Nos. XVII and XXI of whom no coins are know^n. 
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Baiidhuvai’iuan mentions Knmaragupta as reigning but employs 
tlie Vikraina era to express the dates (437 and 473 A.D.) The 
Kaliyuga era of B.C. 3102 was also known ; but, as it was, in its 
origin, connected with thefte^mntngr of the Kaliyuga, its use, if it 
were availed of by the Puranic compilers, would be in connexion 
with the period of Pariksit, not in connexion with the 836th year 
aflf'r Mahapadma. But it could not be so availed of, even. 
Tlie Puranic compilers could not possibly harmonize their own 
elu'onology w^ith such an early date for Yudhisthira which would 
have the eflPeri of placing such recent events as. foi* instance, 
the fall of the Andhra dynasty several centuries B.C. Besides, 
it is not unlikely that the Puranic compilers were aware of the 
artificial character of the Kaliyuga era and could not on that 
account subscrihe to the view that Yudhisthira flourished any- 
where about the 32nd century B.C. The Saptarshi era, on the 
other hand, is also kno\Mi as tlie ^dsira-samvaisara or the 
lavkika-samvaisa^a. Tlu^se names indicate that the era must have 
bf^<‘ii employed in (idsiras requiring the use of an era anJ was 
well known to common peoxfle {laukika). And the only ^dslras 
whl^ h required imperatively the use of an era are Adstras of the 
Puranic order setting forth iiistorical chronology. The Puranas, 
also, an* literature of th(‘ hmkika type, being meant for the 
ma'-'ses. KalliaTia. wTiting his BajatarafiginT in the 12th century 
A.D., uses the Saptarshi era iji preference to the Saka era as 
soon as he is able to give, no doubt from older records at his 
dis))osal, any (U*tinite dak's for definite historical events. This 
shows that the use of the Saptarshi era in historical clu’onology 
had alrejuly become traditional long before the age of Kalhana; 
and the only way in which it could have attained that status 
would be by its exclu'^ive use in litc'raturc of the Puranic order. 
Its use. therefoiv. in Puranic compilations of tlie 5tli and 6th 
c(‘nturies A.D. is just w hat we ma\ expect from what we know 
of its later liistory. 

The 836th year after Mahapadma, which is the last definite 
date mentioned in the Matsya and the Vayii Puranas, tlius fell 
in. or coincided with, the last year of a Sa])tarshi centennium.' 
It is easy to ^ee which eeatenniuni is meant : it corresxionds to 
325 -425 A.D. An earlier centennium or a later one would con- 
flict with Orae(^o- Indian synchronisms funiislied by Asoka's 
inscriptions, Moreov(*r. OvS I have shown al:K)ve. the Matsya 
compilation, where this date is given first, belongs to the 5th 
century A.D. ; so that, it would naturally be to the centennium 
ending in 425 A.D. that the last date in the comfulation would 
refer, 

A second set of data confirms tliis conehision. The dynastic 
account in the Puranas pertains to the three Ages — the Treta-, 


1 The Saptarshi ora is reckoned by centuries. A centuiy began in 
A.D. 1925, and the next century will begin in A.D. 202.5. 
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the Dvapara- and the Kali-yugas — occupying altogether a period 
of (3,600 + 2,400 -I- 1,200 or) 7,200 years. The beginning of 
history is identiBed with the commencement of Treta : and it is 
explicitly stated, at the end of the dynastic acc^ount, that the 
Kaliyuga (of the 28th caiunjuga) had gone by.'' The 836th year 
after Mahapadma thus fell in or coincided with the last year 
of the Puranic Kaliyuga ; consequently if that year be equated 
with 426 A.D , the commencement of Treta or the beginning of 
the historical ])eriod would have to be dated 6776 B.C. We 
possess the evidence of Megasthenes, thanks to Pliny and Solinus. 
tliat this was also the date assigned in Puranic literature of 
tlie 4th century B.(/. to the beginning of Indian history.' That 
is a striking corroboration. Yet another confirmation is available. 

At the close of the dynastic account, just before the state- 
nmnt regarding the interval between Mahapadma and Pariksit, 
there is a couplet in the Vayu. Brahmanda. Visnu and 
Bhagavata Puranas, indicating the use of the Ju])iter cycle 
helping to define the closing year of the dynastic account 'I1u‘ 
couplet runs thus * 

yada candrasca suryasca tatha tisya-brhaspatl 

ekarasau samesyanti tada krtayugam bhavet 

Translation, 

' When the moon, the sun. and likewise Tisya and Brliaspeti. 
will be together in the same sign {rah'), then will Krtayuga be.’' 

Fleet, commenting on tlie verse, w'hich occurs also in 
substantially the same form in the Mahabharata (Vana]»ai*\ a, 
eh. 190), remarks: “The verse does not exactly assert what is 
technically knowm as a conjunction : it only says that the sun, 
the moon, dupiter and Tisya ^ will come together ov will lx* 
(together), in one sign.' But a conjunction is obviously 
implied ; b(?cause otherwise the occurrence will be too common. 
Jupiter spends neatly one year out of every twelve in Karka ; 
and, on each occasion while he is there, he will be in conjuiio 
tion with Tisya, and the sun and the moon will be in conjunc- 
tion with each other in that same sign once if not twice : but it 
is only at very long intervals that all the four will be in 
conjunction.” It is unnecessary, however, to travel, with Fleet, 
beyond w'hat is exactly asserted in the verse, the object of 
which is not to give an absolute date for the beginning of the 
Krtayuga but to define more precisely the year in which this 
Krtayuga was to begin. As Fleet himself Avas puzzled to 
observe, it must have been only about the beginning of the 
Hindu summer solstice that the state of things described 
in the verse (viz. the sun in the ‘ sign ' Karka) would belong ; 
whereas the beginning of Krtayuga, as indeed of every one of 


1 Indian Antujuarff, VI, p. 250. Arrian's figures are inntilisable. 
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the four Yugas. is required to coincide with a vernal equinox. 
The contradiction does not exist ; for what the verse asserts is 
that Krtayuga will begin — of course, at vernal equinox — during a 
Tisya-samvatsnra of a Jupiter cycle, the samvaimra eoiuinenciug 
with an amavasya. The use of the word rdM (‘ sign' ) in 
the expression eka-rdkiu show^s that the Twclve-vear c>(*le 
of the mean-sign system is here employed. And A.f) 424 
(Nov. 2G)~425 (Nov. 16) conforms to this requirement. 

’This use of the Jupiter cycle for the pur]K)S(* of indicating 
a paiticular year in the 5th century A.D is not sur]»risinu. 
becatise the cycle is known to have been much in \ ogue iti the 
5th and 6th centuries A !)., as inscriptions and astronomical 
books testify.^ It is north noting that, in the inscriptions, it is 
seldom used alone but almost always a])pears joined to a date 
expressed in some other era : so that its introduction wa'- made 
not so mucli to give an absolute date as to provide a clue to ti»e 
determination of the era expressing the date. In fact, it v\as 
just because, in some inscriptions, the Jupiter cycle had been 
used in conjunction with dates expressed in the (hipla era. that 
Fleet w^as able to demonstrate the initial point of that era. 

One other point needs notice in thi.s eonnoxion. flow 
comes it that the Jupiter cycle used here belongs to the mean 
sign system, and not to the heliacal rising sysUun ? The 
latter system is found to oceur in the several North(‘rn Indiaij 
inscriptions hitherto known; and it is also the older >ystem, 
having alarger number of votaries among the earl\ asti‘<uu)n\er>. 
For an explanation, w e nuu point to the oeourrenoe of the mean- 
sign system alone in the astronomical treatises of Aryai)hata of 
Kusumapura (Patna) and Brahmagu])ta of Bhillamaila (Bhin- 
mal), and also to the fat^t that, in Marw ad and among Marw adi 
settlers in other parts of India, the mean sign system obtains. 
Moreover, the years of the heliacal rising system are of unequal 
duration, jiot convenient for employment in historical chrono- 
logy ; and its use in inscriptions was probably commended by 
the circumstance that its years, commencing from actual risings 
of Jupiter, had, in the eyes of the peo])le. an air of reality 
which the mean sign system lacked 

There can thus remain no doubt that the 836th year after 
Mahapadma’s colonation ended in the Tisya-saihvatsara of the 
Jupiter cycle coiTesjKmding to 424-5 A.D. wdiich overlap|>ed the 
last year of a Saptaivshi centeimiiim and the terminal yeai of 
the Puranic Kaliyuga. We are thus entitled to assume tliat 
the year of Paiiksit’s birth, that is, the year of tlie Great Battle 
of Kuruksetra, is, according to the Puranas, 1427 or 1462 B.C. 
(1,016 or 1,050 years before Mahapadma). These intervals of 
«o many years before and so many years after Mahapadma, 

1 Fleet, Gupta Inscrs,, App. Ill (by S. B, Oikshit). (d’ Ideet s .Art, 
* Hindu Chronology ' in Enc. Britt. (Ilth ed.). 
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profess to be based, as already observed, upon reign-periods 
of successive monarch s. And, just as astronomical eras — at 
first the Saptarslii era, and later, the Jovian era— are referred 
to in connexion with the closing year of the account (424-6 
A.D.), so an astronomical detail, also connected with the 
Saptarshis or stars of the Gieat Bear, is furnished with refer- 
ence to '* the period of l^ariksit." The detail is thus expressed : 

saptarsinaih tu yau purvau drsyete uditau nisi 
tayor madhyc tu naksatrara drsyate yat samarii divi 
tena sa])tarsayo yukta jneya vyonmi satam samah 
uaksatrinam rsinam ea yogasy-aitan nidarsanam 
saptarsayo Magha yukta kale Pariksiie satahi 
brahman as tn catnrvimse bhavisyanti satam samah ’ 

Translation. 

‘'Those two of the Seven Rishis which are the first (among 
Ihern) to rise at night — the nakshatra w hich is seen to lie betw^een 
t}»em equally' in t he heavens - wdth that (naksljatra) are tlie Seven 
Rishis reckoned to be conjoined for u hundred years. Here is 
an illustration of tlte conjunction of naksliatras wdth Rishis : the 
Seven Rishis were joined to Maghas for 100 years in Pariksit’s 
time ; and the Brahiiianas (Rishis) will be for 100 years in the 
24ih (nakshatra)." 

Then follows the statement that thcnceforw^ard this w'hole 
world will be in trouble,” introducing details of miseries 
r(‘served for the sandhyamAa period — or the last iw^o centuries — 
of the Kaliyuga (225-425 A. I).). 

Siidhara vSvamI, commenting on the Bhagavata version 
of this ]>assage (which omits 11. 4 and 0), remarks : ‘‘ that the 
constellation, consisting of seven stars, is in the form of a 
wheeled carnage. Marlchi. he observes, is at the extremity 
and next to him. Vasistlia in tlie arched, part of the yoke ; and 
beyond him Aiigiras : next to whom are four stars in a 
quadrangle : Atri at the north-east comer ; south of him 
Piilastya : next to wdiom is Puiaha : and Grata is north of the 
last. Such being their relative position, the two stars, which 
rise first, are Piilaha and Cratu ; and whichever asterism is in a 
line south from the middle of those stars, is that with which the 
Seven Rishis are united ; and they so remain for 100 years. 
A similar passage is found in the Visnu I^urana, and a similar 
exposition of it is given by the commentator Ratnagarbha.” * 

The attached diagram (Plate 2) illustrates the position 
depicted b\' the commentators for an observer in northern 
latitudes. A similar stellar disposition is also described by 
Vara ha Mihira Br. S., ch. 13) : there is only a slight difference, 


^ Pargiter, Di/naaties of the Kali Age^ pp. 

Tlie Matsya version is cited here. ^ Colebrooke, hJeeaySf 11. 357, 
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tiie namcH Atri and Pulastya being interchanged, which, how- 
ever, does not affect the stellar disposition. Varaha Mihira, 
citing from Garga, speaks of the Great Bear rising in the 
north east, Marlci being the easternmost star, with Vasistha 
to its west. In both accounts, an evening aspect is contem- 
plated, since both speak of the ‘rising’ (udaya) oi the stars; 
and Sildhara makes the meaning exyilicit. so far at least as 
ti>e Puranio account is concerned, when he speaks of Pulaha 
and Kratii ‘ rising first.’ Moreover, it is obvious that the 
evening or sunset of a particular day in the year must be in- 
tended — a particular day, besides, which was so well known to 
astronomers as not to require specific mention. In other words, 
the observation was meant to apply to the moment of sunset of 
an equinoctial or a solstitial day. That the spring equinox only 
can h(‘ intended follows from the fact that the heavens at sunset, 
e ndd have })resented sucli an appearance only about spring- 
ti nu\ We may consider, also, in this connexion, the fact that 
astronomers <^f that period reckoned only from vernal equinox 
as the starting-point of eveiy yuga : and the Pnranas are con- 
c'.erncd liere with the starting-point of its 29th mturymja. 

( — the on(lingq)oint of the 28th caluryaga) which, as 1 have 
ex])lained above, was held to coincide with vernal equinox 
in 425 A. I). Finally, the years of the Saptarshi era which has 
bt'cii used here an* CaitrAdi lunar and consequently start from 
the vernal equinox. It follows from all these considerations 
that the disposition oi the Great Bear as described in the 
Ihiranaa pertains to the momemt of sunset on the day of 
tlic spring t^quinox. On that day the sun rises due east and 
sets due west, and the solstitial colure cuts the observer’s 
horizon at the north and the south points. What, therefore, the 
Puranas understand by the statement that ‘ the Seven Rishis 
w eve joined to Maghas in the time of Pariksit is that , in the days 
of Pariksit. the solstitial eolure passed midway betw'een the 
stars Pulaha and Kratu (a and ^ XTsa Majoris) and intersected 
tlie Maghas naksatra (of which the principal star is Regiilus), 
That is wd»y Sridliara speaks of Maghas having been, at that 
time, on a line drawn south from the middle of these two stars. 

Calculating with the now' well -ascertained rale of pte- 
c(‘ssion (50*2" a year) w*e can realize (see Plate 2) that this 
was actually the position about 1400 B.C. — approximately 
the period to whicli Pariksit is assigned by the Puranic chrono- 
logy based upon dynastic* lists and reign -periods. It might seem 
that this is no confirmation, but a coincidence due to the 
Puranic chroniclers them8elv<?s having worked back at a known 
rate of precession. But such cannot liave been the case, since 
the modern value of precession was not then available and is 
indeed not found in any Hindu book. The closest approximation 
to such a value, viz. 54" a year, is met with for the first time 
in an interpolated chapter of the Surya Siddhanta (r. 1000 
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A.D.) and is unknown to Aryabha^, Varaha Mihira and 
Brahmagupta. Varaha Mihira noises, it is true, the fact of 
precession. Indeed, he gives prominence to the fact by men- 
tioning it at what we may regard as substantially the conimeTK^e- 
ment of his treatise, the Brhat Saihhita (ch. 2). But he omits 
to give the rate of precession as anything like 54" a year. On 
the other hand, as I have shown above, he works back himself 
or accepts from the Romaka a working back to the age of 
Yudhisthira at the Hip] )archo- Ptolemaic rate of 36"" a year. 
Supposing even that the rate of 64" a year was known to the' 
Puranic chroniclers of the 5th century A.D.. a back-calemlation 
on that basis would yield a different position for the .solstitial 
colure for the date they assigned to Pariksit. the differen(*(' 
amounting to something like 2 degrees ; so that, with such a 
calculation, the eolure would be represented to have pa.ssed, not 
midway between a and j3 Ursa Majoris but (considerably neater 
to the latter. We are thus obliged to eoncc'de that the 
position of the colure as defined in the Puranas for • the jjeriod 
of J^ariksit’' is not the result of a baek-caleulation adopted with 
the object of providing any si)ecious astronomical eontirmalion 
for their historical chronology, but is based u{X)n genuine 
tradition of actual observation made about 1400 B.C. wlwn 
the colure actually passed midway between a and ^ Uisa 
Majoris.^ And, as the Puranic date of Pariksit, based upon an 
altogether different set of data, namely, the reign-jieriods of 
successive monarchs, tallies with the astronomical evidence, \\(' 
may safelv infer that the Kurus fought the Pj^ndavas about 
1400 B.C. ‘ 

1 The position described {* mid^way l:K5tween Pulaha and Knitn ) 
implies great accuracy of observation. 
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The five -yearly yuga and the Saptarshi cycle. 

By Harit Krishna Drb. 

Modern research luis established beyond reasonable doubt 
that Hindu Astronomy^ as represented by Aryabhata, Varaha- 
iniliira, Bralimagupta, etc . is the consequence of a Renaissance 
brought about by c.outact with (4reek Astronomy as cultivated 
with special (*are at Alexandria in Egypt. The greatest 
Alexandrian astronomei wa.s Hipparchus (c, 15b B.C.) who 
borrowing largely from Chaldaean lore, fixed the chief data of 
(ireek astronomy. He discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes by comparing the position of the star Spica in his own 
lime with its ]>osition as recorded about two centuries earlier, 
Tlie consummat ion came, however with Ptolemy when he wrote 
hi" Almagest about 15b A.D. Ptolemy's work remained for 
siW’cral e(‘nturies, the Iasi word in Western astronomy. “ Hindu 
llenaseent Astronomy, it may be ob.served, oniit^ to take notice 
of th(^ 1 nodi tie at ion jiroposed by Ptolemy on some theories of 
lli])parchus ; ’ so that the inflow of Grecian ideas w'ould seem to 
have taken place before the composition of the Almagest. 

The ])niieipal characteristics which differentiate lh(‘ Newer 
tiom the Older Hindu Astronomy are* 

1. Tli(‘ fiv(‘ ])lanets — Mar'<. Mercury, Jupiter Venus and 
^.ilurn — with their periods are taken account of and classified 
toiZ(‘lh(‘r w ith tlie sun and the moon under the designation graha 

2 The unit of time known to us as the week, consisting of 
si‘\en dav" named after the sun, the moon and five planets, is 
introdiK*ed under the de.signation saplaha, and its constituent 
days named after the sun, etc., in the same order as is found in 
the Grecian reckoning. This is why Hindu weekdays are to 
this day identical with the European weekdays. 

3. Tlie tw elve signs of the (solar) zodiac. Aries, Taurus, etc.. 
ai(' adopted with their (5!reek denominations translated as 
Mesa, Visa, etc. and designated each as a The earlier 

Indian practu^e was to divide the same space into 27 or 28 
parts, called nnkshatras or lunar mansions, the moon remaining 
in eacli mansion for one day, completing her sidereal course in 

* 'The best .short essay on Hindu Astronomy in a European language 
from the European standpoint is L'asironomie indierinCy by Prof. Venneiro, 
S..1. viic (ie^i questions ScientifiilNC.'i^ Lou\»un, 1925 For a fuller treat* 
inont, see the monograph Hindu Astronomy by (L R. Kaye (.Ura?. Arch, 
.s [arh, 1924). 

~ Enrifrl. Britt, (llihed.), art, 'Astronomy.' 

‘‘ Cf. CV>lebrook©, Essaqs II, p. 490. 
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a little over 27 days. The nakshatra-system was not wholly 
supplanted by the ryi-system. but both continued in use. 

4. The earlier yuga of five years =67 sidereal months =62 
synodic months= 1,830 days, which considered the ‘ conjunction ’ 
(yoga) of only the sun and the moon is abandoned in favour of 
a yuga which considt'^rs the conjunction of not only the sun 
and the moon hut of all the graJias in the newer acceptation of 
the term. 

The five-yearly yuga assumes that (i) 67 sidereal revolutions 
of the moon =1,830 days; (ii) 62 synodic revolutions of the 
moon= 1,830 days; (iii) five years = 1 830 days. For example, if 
on a particular date it is new moon — that is. sun and moon are 
in conjunction — and the moon staiub, say, at the beginning of 
the iiakshatraMaghas, then, after 1.830 days, it will be new moon 
again with the sun and the moon standing again at the begin- 
ning of MaghAs. 

It is obvious that such a ytiga must have been derived, on 
the one hand, from observations of the rnooirs )>osilions relative 
to the nakshatras on successive nights, and, on the other hand, 
from repeatt^d observations of the period of time between one 
?iew moon and the next. A co-ordination of the two series of 
observatio?is resulted in the formulation of what may be des 
cribed as a fithi^mikshatra yuga, according to which, after a 
period of 1,830 days, the iithi^ and the nakskatra pertaining to 
tlie initial time of observation \voiild I’ecur in combination, the 
moon having completed her sidereal course 67 times over and 
her synodic course 62 times over. And, since the sidereal 
period of the moon is based upon her position relative to tin* 
stars, while the synodic period is based upon her position 
relative to the sun — the difference between the two periods being 
due to the sun’s motion relative to the stars — it was inferred as a 
corollary that, in 1,830 days, during which the moon liad a<‘- 
complished 67 sidereal revolutions as well as 62 sjnodic revolu- 
tions, the sun must have performed five (67-62) complete, 
revolutions among the stars. 

Thus, t he fiveryearly yuga was primarily based upon obser- 
vations of the moon, and ii was only by inference that the duration 
of the solar year (366 days) was derived. In other words, it is 
primarilj^ a tithi-nakshatra yuga, and only secondarily a ravi- 
candra (luni-solar) yuga. It differs therefore from the luni- 
solar cycles of the Greeks whose primary object was to make a 
whole number of lunar months correspond to a w hole number 
of solar years, without any consideration of the moon’s jx»siiion 
relative to the nakshatras. This was because the Greeks had 
no nakshatra-system, while the Hindus concerned themselves, 

^ A tithi IS the 30th part of a lunar synodic month. More accurately, 
it is the time during which the difference between the longitudes of the 
«un and of the moon i« increased by 12^’. 
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before the advent of Greek astronomy and astrology, princi- 
pally with the tithis and the nakshatras. 

The five-yearly yuga was not very accurate. Not only was 
the length of the solar year over-estimated, but the lunar 
periods, both sidereal and synodic, were under-estimated. Of 
courvse, the wrong value of the solar year was due to wrong 
estimates of the lunar periods. Whether these wrong estimates 
were themselves due to faulty observation or to a deliberate 
adjustment of better-ascertained data, with the object of evolv- 
ing a yuga convenient for practical purposes, is more than we 
can say. The practical advantage of the yuga is apparent. 
It is of moderate length. The number of days (1,830) is a whole 
number, and contains a whole number (67) of .sidereal months, 
giving the nakshatras ; it also contains a x^ hole number (62) 
of synodic lunar months, giving the tithis ; it can likew ise 
be resolved, moreover, into a whole number (61) of calciidai* 
month.s. It- comprises, tinally, a whole number of year.^^. and 
co^^equentl3^ a whole number of seasonr. To combine all these 
factors, adjusted data might well be employed. 

Nevertheless, there is error in these estimates : and thei*(* 
w'as bound to be discrepancy betw^een calculation and obs(»rva- 
tion. Actually, as we know now, 67 sidereal revolution^ of tlie 
moon require 1830 56 days: 62 synodic revolutions «are accom- 
plished in 1830*88 days ; and five solar years occupy 1826 25 da \ s, 
approximately. The largest deviation is in the last detail ; 
and if no correction w ere applied, the solstices and tlie equmo\(‘.s 
would be shifting through the season.s and would be automati- 
cally restored to ilieir proper places in about ex ery 500 year-'. 
Pos.sibly, for purposes of the civil calendar, no need was felt for 
a correction as regards the solar year : just m the .--a me wav. 
Hindus have been neglecting for fifteen centuri€\'' th(‘ shifting of 
the solstices and the equinoxes due to precession, so that thex' 
have now a true and a nominal vernal equinox, a true and a nomi- 
nal summer solstice, and st» on. The various (jorrections applied 
from time to time to the Western calendar, from the days of 
Julius Caesar down to Pope Gregory, .shoxv that, just before 
these corrections were applied, there had been considerable 
discrepancies betxveen the civil and the astronomical reckonings 
which called forth these (corrections, lu India, a year of 366 
days may have been considered good enough for ordinary pur- 
poses; and, so long as there was no large inaccuracy in the 
determination of the tithis and the nakshatras xvhich ft xxas the 
primary object of the five-yearh^ ywga to determine, it xvould be 
no great inconvenience if the years began at a nominal instead 
of a true solstice. The actual positions of the vsolstices and the 
equinoxes must have been observed about 1400 B.C ^ Tlu* 
Kausltakf Brahmana (XIX. 55), vxith the same peiiod in viexv, 

> See my paper ** When Kurus fought Pandavas.** ante, pp. 
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])lace.s the winter solstice on a definite day of the year — the new 
moon of the mouth Magha; the same position is contemplated in 
the Jyotisa Vedahga : while the 8urya Prajnapti, coming several 
(‘cntiiries later, presents a different picture, making the summer 
solstice coincMe with full moon in Abhijit in evident conformity 
with ocular testimony. ^ J3ut. since the Surva Praj napti is eon toit 
to use the five-yearly vuga, with its “ years of 366 days each, it 
secMiis that the Hindus had not, in the long experience between the 
Jv. V. and the Sil. V , — a period apparently devoid of direct 
observation of the solstitial ]K>sitions. — felt very gravely incon- 
N'enienced by the use of the over-estimated year. In fact, their 
l<'nacious adherence to the scheme of the five-yearly yuga for 
<nch a length of time shows thal the yuga met their needs 
well; and a special merit of the scheme must have been that 
it enabled an easy and, at the same time, a fairly accurate 
method of calculating the tithis and the nakshatras. 

But even here some error existed. Accurate f)bservatiou 
would have revealed that 67 sidereal periods of tlie moon 
occupy not 1830 but 1830 56 days, and 62 synodic revolutions 
are accomplished not in 1830 but in 1830’88 days. An observer 
who believed in the quinquennial yuga-scheme. commencing his 
observations when the moon w'as (say) at the beginning of the 
nakshatra Maghns, would expect to find her in exactly the 
same position after the lapse of 1830 days. Renewing his 
observation after exactly 1830 days, he would find that, eon- 
trary to his ex]>cctation, tlie moon stood not at the beginning 
of Magha s, but somewdiere within the proceeding nakshatra 
A41esa. What should have taken 1830 days would thus appear 
to take 1830*50 days Supyiose now that our obse^rver com- 
menced his observation with a new moon. After the lapse 
of 1830 days, when, according to his ex])ectation, the sun and 
tl\(^ moon should be together again it would actually not yet 
bt‘ mwv inooji. What should have taken 1830 days would thus 
appear to take 1830 88 days. 

Relying on the scheme of the quinquennial yuga, therefore, 
it might seem necessary to ascribe to the stars them- 
Nclves a slow^ motion from west to east. The rate of this 
retrograde movement of the stars would be calculated at 
*56 degrees in 1830 days, from accurate observations of the 
moon’« sidereal ])eriod. And the rate wT)uld work out to *88 
degrees in 1830 days, from accurate observations of the moon’s 
synodic period. Of the two periods of the moon, however, the 
sidereal seems to have been better observed than the synodic, in 
the early ages. In the first place, Abhijit is introduced as a 28th 
nakshatra already in the Maitrfiyani Sarhhita (ii. 13, 20) ; and 
Thibaut has shown ^ that its introduction is the consequence of 
an improved knowdedge of the moon’s sidereal period. In the 


1 JASB, 1880, p. 114. 


a Ihiri,, p lie. 
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second place, Vedi(i literature, from tlu' Higveda downwards, 
teems with references to the difficulty of ascertaining the month 
which, of course, was based on the moon’s synodic period. 
We may presume, tluirefore, that the rate of retrogression of 
the stars would be estimated by our ob.sfu ver at a figure neaier 
to ’56 degrees than to *88 degrees in 1830 days.^ It would 
hence be a “correction ' ’ of some value to combine with 
the (piinquiHinial yuga-scheme the notion that the uakshatras 
w'cje moving from w^est to east along their own circle at the 
rate (»f soin<*thing like 11 degrees in a hundred years. The space 
of a nakshatra luhng a little ovei* 13 degrees, it would certainly 
be a very eonvenient formula to imagine that, in a centeunium, 
the stars of oa^'h nakshatra would move into the j) 08 ition occupied 
by the succeeding nakshatra, the entire nakshatra-H(»ries accom- 
plishing a comj)lcte revolution round the Pole in 27 centuries. 

Such a formula is actually found to underlie what ivS known 
as the 8a])lars}u reckoning Tl)e id('a is that the Seven Rishis, 
Marlci and others, were translated to the skies and became the 
Seven stars of tiie C ircat Bear (Ursa Majoris), for wdiicli retison 
tins constellation is known as 8a [Aar sa yah. These Rishis 
are said to remain in conjunction, for 100 years, with each of 
the 27 uakshatras, com] dieting a cycle in 2700 years. The state- 
nn‘nt, it should he noted, is not mad(‘ as a scientific expression 
of an astronomical fiM^t. Uni is mixed up with mythic matter. 
A similar astronomical myth relates how Dhruva, a son of 
Uttana])ada — that is, of the star p Ursa Minoris -wishing to sit 
on the la,]) of hts father, was rudely turned away by his step- 
nndher and (hereafter, having prayed the Seven Rishis with 
siK^cess. attained a uni<]ue ]K)8ition in the skies, the po,sition of a 
Pole-star. This is typical of the way in which the ancient Hindus 
were in the habit ot‘ “ mixing up scientific (piestions wdth re- 
ligious tiaditions/’ as the Arab scholar Albcnuii complains while 
discussing the Saptarshi cycle in his treatise on India (ch. 45). 
Not seeing his w*ay 0) a solution of the JSaptarshi myth, he first 
tries to connect it with the ])henomenon of precession, and, 
having failed at that (for the rates vary), he rejects the entire 
notion as absurd. Suc h an attitude is pardonable on the part 
of Alberuni. Hindu commentators themselves have been 
puzzled to explain it.‘^ Nor have modern scholars. European 
or Indian, mot wdth greater success. This is because the myth- 
element in the conception is not yet recognized. We must not 
take it too literally. No 0 !ie in his senses will assert it as 
a fact that the stars of the Great Bear are going round from 

^ Or, actually, a mean might bo taken, in which case the rate would 
work out to about 14® in a hundt'od years. For every 1® of stellai’ motion 
W. to E., the Sun has to spend about I day more than if the stars were 
at rest, the Sun's motion relative to the stars being about I® per day, 
W. to B. 

2 Colebrooke Blsmys Ib pp* 355^. 
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one nakshatrato ih(' other, performing a complete revolution in 
2700 years. That must be an inverted way of stating that the 
nakehatras th(?mselves move along the nakshat.ra -circle and 
around the Seven Rishis, so as to accomplish one complete revo- 
lution in 2700 years. For the expression ^around the Seven 
Rishis ” we can substitute the words around the Pole,” 
because the stars of the Great Bear are very near the Pole and 
were nearer still in the earlier period, so much so that the Arabs, 
according to Alberuni (op, cit., ch. 22), called the Great Boar 
“ the Pole.” From this proximity to the Pole arose the earlj^ 
importance of the Great Bear, in astronomy as well as in naviga- 
tion. Just in the same way we speak to-day of stars, in their 
nightly course, circling round Polaris, a star in Ursa Minoris 
(Little Bear) which is now not exactly at the Pole but at 
some distance from it. The Hindu conception of the dhruva 
or pole-star also is that it does not remain absolutely fixed at 
precisely the j)ole but that it is itsc^lf moving round that 
point and is causing the other stars to follo\^ its h^ad ^ That is 
wliy Varaha Mihira, while describing the Sa])tarshi cycle, speaks 
of the Great Bear ‘'dancing according to the directions of the 
leader, Dhruva (dhruvandyaJeopade^di).'^ The diurnal motion of 
the nakshatras round the pole could thus be described as being 
either around the dhruva or pole-star situated mjar the pole 
or around a prominent constellation situated in the same region 
such as the Great Bear. But, whereas the diurnal motion is 
from east to west, a complete revolution being effected in about 
24 hours, the motion attributed to the stars according to the 
Saptarshi cycle is from west to east, a complete revolution 
being effected in 2700 years, — precisely what, we have seem, 
would constitute a convenient “correction-formula” for the 
error in the lunar period inherent in the quinquennial yuga. 

But, we may be asked, what reason is there to connect the 
Saptarshi cycle with the five-yearly yuga ? It is easy to reply. 
In the first place, we see that the yuga continued in use for 
several hundred years despite the fact that it involved an under- 
estimate of the lunar period. In course of time, a discrepancy 
between calculation and observation must have inevitably 
forced itself on even a casual observer of the heavens, who 
could not fail to notice that the moon was not coming to her 
appointed nakshatra at the appointed hour. Appreciation of 
this discrepancy could not be very long delayed, the moon 
being an object whose heavenly course among the stars could 
be easily observed night after night. Under these circum- 
stances, a protracted adherence to the yuga-scheme must 
necessarily have been combined with the notion that the 
nakshatras themselves were subject to a retrograde (west to east) 
movement round the Pole — that is, round the dhruva or pole-star 


^ Matsya PtirSna, oh. 125 ; etc. 
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or round the most prominent constellation in the same region, 
namely, the Great Bear. In the second place, the rate of th(‘. 
retrograde movement assumed in the Sai^tarshi cycle corresponds 
very nearly to tlie eri'or involved in the lunar period of the yuga- 
scheme. In the third place, vve have an astronomical myth in 
the Puranas to the effect that the Seven Rishis rc-appear 
recurrently at fixed intervals in order to revive the Solar and 
the Lunar dynasties, kee])iag company vAith both. The story 
occurs in the Matsya Purana (ch. 273) and in the Vayu (eh. 99), 
just after the dynastic eimirieration has come to an end and 
an exposition of the Saptarshi ('vcie given. It is difficult to 
avoid reading into this account the meaning that the Saptarshi 
cycle was devised wnth a view to bring into harmony with 
fact an inherently incorrect lunisolar yuga such as tlie five- 
yearly yuga nndoul)te(lly was. 

The question aiises: When was the correction applied? 
The nature of the correction shows that it must have been 
dtwised prior to the advent oi Grecian astronomy. From the 
star}d])oint of Grecian astjonomv, it would hardly be a correction. 
Error was in fact not admitted; only, the discrepancy between 
c*alculalion and ob.-.ervatifui w as recognized, and a corresponding 
retrograde^ motion of the* nakshatras imagined, in order to account 
for the discrepancy. Had the Hindus beem already conversant 
w^ith Alt^xandrian science, they would have readily seen that 
the fault lay not in the stars* possessing a retiograde motion, 
but in the nioon's ]K‘riod lieing inaeeuiately valued in the five- 
yearlx^ yuga-scheme. In fact, anything like the movement eon- 
tempiated in tlu' Saptarshi cycle was quite foreign to Greek 
conception ; and its introduction into Indian astronomy is iiicon- 
ceivable afbn* the Hindus had begun to acquaint themselves 
with Western lon‘. 

The earliest r(*fer(niees to the cycle are met with in some of 
the Puranas. Of these, the Matsya preserves the oldest version, 
the Vayu and Brahmanda come next, with the Visnu and the 
Bhagavata following. Tiieir relative sequence has been estab- 
lished by Mr. Pargiter ; ’ but he assigns the series to a period 
1 consider toi) early by a century and a half. The Matsya version 
should be assigned to the first half of the fifth century A.D., the 
Vayu and Brahmanda a century lak^r The next earliest reference 
occurs in the Brhat Sainhita of Varaha Mihira (r. 55d A.l).). 
The starting-point of the Saptarshi e\ele is taken, in the 
Puranas as well as in the Brhat Saridiita, to have been the 
Great Kuru-Pandava W^xr,‘^ “ wiiendbe SevTii Rishis w^ere situ- 
ated in the nakshatra Maglias.'’ What the Puranas understand 
by this is, as 1 have shown in my paper'* When Kurus Fought 

1 Dynastieii of the Kali Age, 

2 There is a slight difference ; the PurSnas sjieak of ** the time of 
Pariksit ” while V. M, speaks of “the reign of Yiulhisthira." The 
difference is one of ± 35 yeai’S. 
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Pandavas,” that the nolstitial colure passed, in the days of 
Pariksit, midway between the stars a and p Ursa Majoris 
and intersected tlu; nakshatra Maghas. This ha})pened closely 
about 1400 B,C. : and the PurAnas, in giving this detail, provide 
an independent confirniatioii of the date which their dynastic 
chronology assigns to the period of Pariksit. To about the 
same period belongs the observations recorded in the Jyotisa 
Vedahga and in the Kausitaki Brahmana Wc may assume there- 
fore, that the heavens were in fact subjected to (‘lose observation 
about the period to which the events related in the MahAbharata 
chiefly belong Idie Kaptarshi cyctle is thus held to have becMi 
devised, according to the Puranio tradition, during the same 
period of astronomical activity. The live-yearly ynga is provided, 
and, as it appears, vory properly provided. — with a corresj)ond- 
ing starting-])oint in tiie Jyotisa Vedahga. The fact that 
nakshatra-centuries of the Saptaishi cycle are. in the Puranas 
enumerated from the Krttikas onwards shows tiiat. at the time 
it was devised, the vernal equinox had not yet, owing to pre(‘e.s- 
sion, shifted away a]tog(dluT from th(‘ Krttikas ; assuming, of 
course, that, as maintained by Jaco}»i, TiJak, Bidder and otliciv, 
the choice of the Krttikas as tln^ first nakshatra was due lo the 
vernal equinox having, at the time of that (dioice, taken place 
in that nakshatra, Avhicdi was the case between r. 2^50 B.C. and 
c, 1400 B.C. 

Exception, howevei*, has been taken to this ex]>lanation of 
the leading position assigiu^d to the Krttikas, it being con- 
sidered unlikely that the sun had, in the earliiU' period, anything 
to do with the nakshatras w hich were doubth^ss onginall}' con- 
ceived as lunar mansions. There is an a priori reason for 
doubting the valkiity of the. objection. The naksliatras. it is 
true, were originally conceived in order to mark off the position 
of the moon in the lu^avens, night after night . but the fact 
that the moon’s path in the heavens pi-actically coincided with 
the sun’s path must have been noticed, and the utility recogni- 
zed of referring the sun’s motion to the nakshatra-subdivisions 
of the ecliptic. Then, again, the Jyotisa Vedahga descril)es 
the solstitial position.^ with reference to the nakshatras, proving 
an early application of the lunar zodiac to solar motion. Einnl- 
ly, the Vayu Purana (ch, 50) expressly records, as an 
ancient saying, that the vishuvan, or equal day and night at the 
vernal and the autumnal equinoxes, would haxipen when the sun 
would be in the Krttikas and again when he would be in Visakha. 
It is interesting to see how*^ the Matsya Purana, in its correspond- 
ing chapter (ch. 124). defines the equinoctial positions with 
reference to the vUhh^ which consist of groups of nakshatras. 
Nine vlthls are enumerated ; the first three, (jonsisting of the nine 
nakshatras from Asviixi onwards, constitute the Northern Way 
(rmrga): the second three, consisting of nine nakshatras from 
Maghas onwards, constitute the Middle Way ; and the n^maining 
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group constitutes the Southeni Way. The position of Asvinh as 
beginning the Northern Way, shows that, when this arrangement 
was formulated, the vernal equinox was taking place within the 
nakshatra Asvini, that is to say, somewhere between c. 450 B.C. 
and (\ 500 A.D. That the scheme pertains to a period consider- 
abb’ earlier than 500 A. I), may be presumed on more than one 
con.sideration. In the first place, ch. 50 of the Vayu refers to the 
rdtUs, whereas there is no such reference in cli. 124 of the 
Motsya. The rasi-system, definitely derived from the Greeks, 
was already well-established when Aryabhata wrote (499 A.D,). 
Vara ha Mihira characteristically refers to this system when 
defining the solstitial positions for his own period, and contrasts 
the older positions determined with reference to the nakshatra- 
system (Hr. S.. ch. 2). Secondly, the Matsy a arrangement of 
thf‘ vithls is alluded to by V'^araha Milura as one of the several 
ancient arrangements ; and his commentator Utpala cites 
verses from Devala and Kasya])a showing that these authorities 
favoured such an arrangement. Other alternative gioupings 
are alluded to by V.M iiududing one traced by his commentator 
to Garga to which we siiall now turn our special attention. 

I'tpala cites from Garga verses to show that according to 
that astronomer, the Northern Way began witJi Bharani. 
Garga’s grouping, therefore, was devised when the vernal equinox 
was taking plact*, not in the nakshatra AsvinI, as asserted by 
Devala and Kasyapa and also in ch. 124 of tlic Matsya Purana, 
hut in the nakshatra Bharani. that is to say, somewhere be- 
tw^cen r. 1409 B.(\. and c. 450 B.( Garga therefore lived between 
these two chronological limits. That he lived nearer the earlier 
limit follows from the circumstance that he reckoned, according 
to Utpala, the first \itbi as beginning with the Krttikas. The 
verse quoted by Utpala from Garga. in this connection is: 
Krttika Bharani Svdfl mgavUln praklrtilfi. It the equinox had 
shifted consid(‘rably away from the end of the Krttikas and 
well into Bharani, we might expect a mention of Bharani first 
in this verse, it appears th<‘refore that, in Garga’s time, the 
vernal equinox was falliiig at the end of Bharani, near to the 
Krttikas. which w as the case shortly after 1400 B.C.^ 

This dating of Garga has an important bearing on the 
origin of the Saptarslii cycle. We have seen that Puranic 
evidence pla(^e>s Parikshit circa 1400 B.C., and to about the same 
time also the starting -})oint of the Saptarslii cycle is referred in the 
Puranas. The starting-point of the cycle is ])ractically the same 
in Varaha Mihira (Br. S., ch. 13) ; only the period of Yudhisthira 
is conceived by him to have lain, not in tlie 15lh, but iji the 
25th century B (\ This aberration of about a millenium I have 
explained, in my above-mentioiiCHl paper, as having been due 

^ ^I'his arguia^Mjt aiiapled ivoui an oxooilout H(*ngali monograph on 
Hindu Astronomy writlon by Eai Hahadhr Vogedaoandra H&ya. 
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to a calculation back words at the Greek — and the wrong — rate 
of precession, (1" in 100 years instead of P in 72 years). What 
is worthy of special remark is that Varaha Mihira professes to set 
forth his narration of the Saptarshi-cycle according to the 
view of Vrddha (hirga.’’ The origin of the cycle is therefore 
attributable to Vrddha Garga ; and, the period of its origin being 
referable to about 1400 B.C. on the Purauio evidence, the date 
we have derived for Garga upon independent evidence fits in 
admirably. 

The assumption made here is that tJarga and Vrddha 
Garga are one and the same x^erson. There is evidence to 
support tliis identity. Kern ^ has shown from a M8 of a 
so-called Gargi vSarhhita irj his possession that, although the 
opinion of * Vrddha (hirga ” is sometimes cited against that of 
“Garga,’’ the same person is meant; the difference of opinion 
being between the two treatises nained respectively -Garga*' 
and “ Vrddha Garga.’' 1 find also, from tlie citations made 
by Utpala in his eommentarv on the Brhat 8amhita, that 
Utpala had before him two treatises, oti<» named Garga and 
the other named Vrddha Garga. When commenting on Br. 
S. 5.17, Utpala quotes verses from both : these verses are identi- 
cal in sense, but somewhat different in wording, the difference 
being such as to suggest that either Garga iinx)roved ujum 
Vrddha Garga (meaning thereby the two hooks), or they both 
borrowed from a common source which may have been the 
original Gftrgi Sarhhita, A similar inf(*reace must be drawn 
from the comment on Br. S., 11.7, wliere the verses cited from 
Garga and Vrddha Garga agree in great measure, in sense as 
well as in phraseolog\% the last half-verse being the same in 
both. A sharp difference of opinion is, on the other hand, 
noticeable on the question of the origin of earthquakes (Br S. 
32, 1-2). It may be observed in this connexion that Utpala 
quotes more frequently from the book called Garga than from 
the book called Vrddha Garga; and it might perhaps he 
inferred from this circumstance that the first w as more olaborat(‘ 
than the last. Kern’s MS. probably contains chapters fronj 
both these treatises, since some of its cha])ters end with tlie 
statement : iti Uarglye JyalisakaAtrc while others end witli the 
statement : iti V rddhaJHarglye Jyotimsdstre. The same is also 
the case with Sir K. G. Bhandarkar’s iVIS, obtained at Patan ^ ; 
but this differs from Kern’s MS. in contents. All these circum- 
stances serve to illustrate the fact that tlie original Gargl 
Sarhhita has not come down to us, so that we c,annf)t say that 
the Saihhita must have been comyiosed shortly after the 
Yavana invasion of India under Demetrius and Menander, 
because that is one of the last events alluded to in its chapter 

1 Brhxt Bamh'da, ed. Bib. Ind., Inirod. 

^ Report on Skt, MSB. (1883-84), pp. 370-1. 
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entitled Yuga piirana.” The original had already been recast 
twice over, once as Vrddha Garga (Sariihita) and again as Garga 
(Samhita), before Utpala, and most probably also before Varaha 
Mihira who cites from Garga and Vpldha (iarga, apparently 
with discrimination. Both tbese editions of the original Oargi 
Samhita betray acquaintance with the Yavanas. That however 
is no reason why we should ])laee (farga himself later than his 
po.sitioii determined bv his (lispo.sitions of the vithls and the 
margas, as worked out above : an older stratum of thouglit has 
evidently survived the revisionists who probably did not see the 
bearing of these dispositions u]^on the equinoctial positions. 
Varaha Mihira himself confesse.s his confusion (Br. 8,, 9, 7) upon 
the question why the older authorities including Garga had pro- 
posed siujh variant arrangements of the vithis and the margas ; 
and that he too did not realize their connexion with the e([ui- 
nr)xes or the solstices follows from the fact that he introduce.s 
an account of them in his cha])ter on the planet Venus, and not 
in any context relative to the .sun’.s motion. In fact, V. M.’s 
attitude here stands in sinking contrast with his attitude when 
speaking (cli. 2) of the positions of tlie solstices. There he 
appeals to ocular testimony, not as disproving statements made 
by earlier writers (such as Garga, says the commentator), but 
as showing that, the solstic^es having shifted, those statements 
no longer held good. Kere he is more timid and tides over the 
difficulty created l)y statements made in earlier literature 
(mcluding Garga, as his commentalor says) by siding with the 
majority. 

The foregoing investigations make it highly probable that, 
about 1490 B.C. (hirga eiiuneiated the Saptarshi cycle in order 
to account for tlie discrepancy between observation and cal- 
culation according to the scdieme of the five-yearly yuga. 
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Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan. 

By W. IvAJ^ow. 

Aitlioughn number of specuinens of Persian poxiular poems 
luive been collected and published by different students of the 
dialects of Western Persiad almost nothing is known about the 
unvvritten rustic x>oetrv and the local dialect of the province 
of Khorasan, and generally of Eastern Persia.^ The present 
article. offers a collecjtion of specimens of songs from the villages 
of that province, with a summary of the peculiarities of its 
rustic longuage. ’’ 

'riie materials jaibhshed here were all collected in 1918 
and 1919, in the district of Sabzawar.^ This arid and thinly 


^ .\hiiost all earlier Htudouts did not make any difference between 
tbe poetry of the k»wer classes of the city population and the real rustic 
songs. The two groups liowcvei* have ui^thing to do each with the other, 
neither m Contents, form, nor language. The largest collections (although 
much sinaller than the jiresent one) were given by the late V. Zhukovski, 
in his “ Lullabies and lamentations ot Persian villagers and nomads ‘ 
(St. Vetersbiirg, 18SU), and “ Speeimons of Persian popular poetry " 
(ibid. 1902). but they contain comparatively few of the real rustic poems, 
and aie. besides, given in Arabic characdors. so that do not give much to 
phonology. Far better arc tbi* different .specimens in his “ Materials for 
the study of Persian dialects, ' v'ols. I 111 (IS88 and 1922), where they 
are also given m [ihonetical transcription. Other works are : Kegi Sdndor, 
“A pci>,/.a nc})dal fhtekezesek a nvolv - As szeptudoindnyok kordbol.’ 
XN'JI, 2, pp. Ill lo.li; O. C. PhiUott, “Some lullabies and topical songs 
<oUe<*toil m Persia" (J.A.S.B., vol. 11, 1900, pp. 32-53); O. Mann. 
“ KuriUsch-Porsischt* Forschungeii, Abl. I, Die Tajik-Mimdarten der 
Provinz Furs," liK)9, and “Die Mundarten <lor Lur>Stdmmc im sud- 
westlichen l\)rsien, ' 1910: A. Christ«ensen, “ Le dialecte de Semnan ' 
(Kobonhavn, 1915). The old works are: A. Chodzko, “Specimens of 
the popular }»oetry of l^ersia (Or. Transl. Fund, 1842), and his “ Grarn- 
maire per.saiio " (Paris, 1852) ; K. Herdsine, Kccherches sur les dialectes 
musulmans'’ (Cosan, 1853). 

As far as 1 understand the only Hpecimens of Khorasani quatrains 
Mhich have been published so far wore those given in my article “ Speci- 
mens of Persian popular poetrj^ *' (in Russian) in the “ Zapiski of the 
Oriental Section of the imperial Russian Arehteological Society, vol. 
XXllL 1915, pp. 45 52, or Nos. 17-49 They were collected along the 
Yazd-Khorasan caravan road and in the district of Turshiz, in 1914. 

5* It must be noted that all ihest' materials in the present article deal 
only with the rustic population of Khorasan. Besides Persians 

in the same province thei’e are Turks, Kurds, Baluchis, Timuris, Arabs, 
Hazara (Bavbaris), Gypsies, etc. See my article “ Notes on the Kthnology 
of Khorasan” in the “Geographical Journal,’' vml. LXVII (1920, Febioi- 
ary), pp, 143-158. 

* Originally more than 400 .specimens were collected, but some ot 
them ai'e merely variants, others^ are fragmentary ; a number of notes, 
in pencil, became illegible, others were rejected being indecent, or un- 
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populated corner of Persia is oomparatively less subjected to 
the influence of large cities, than others, and therefore the style 
of life in it, with the language and the rustic poetical art, 
remains much the same as it was centuries ago. As there is but 
little difference in these matters in the many districts of the pro- 
vince, wherever they appear in their original form, this collec- 
tion may be regarded as representing all the typical features 
of the Khorasani rustic poetry. The Sabzawari idiom also 
gives a good idea of Khorasani dialect in general In order to 
give this collection completeness and intrinsic individuality, the 
specimens included are those belonging only to the district of 
Sabzawar ; it may in fact be treated as the typical repertoire of 
an average Sabza\\'ari peasant. 

All specimens offered here are given in a phonetical tnm- 
scription — (which will be explained further on) — just as they have 
been heard from the different people who dictated them to 
me at Sabzawar. Tlieir ideas arc quite simple and the language' 
is not difficult to understand, if only the ]^culiariti(‘s of the 
idiomatic phonology arc properly taken into account. But in 
order to make them quite clear to every Persian student a 
paraphrase in literary Persian is added after ea(*h poem. It is 
composed in such a way that every word in th(» song is replaced 
by its usual literary equivalent, and as few changes as pos- 
sible are introduced into the order and structure of the sentence 
It must be clearly understood that the original and 
authentic form of every specimen here is only that givciii in tlu' 
phonetical transcription . The paraphrases are only an artificial 
device to facilitate a com])arison between the dialectic and tlu' 
ordinary literary form of the same passage, llsually these 
paraphrases are not poetry at all, but ])rose, because the metre 
and the rhyme of the original disapx^ear as soon as the brief 
and much syncopated dialectical forms an? replaccfl by tlu' longer 
ones, of the literary language.^ 

The summary of the characteristics of Sabzaw^ari, and those 
of Klxorasani in general which is added here?, is based eliiefly 
on the rustic colloquial speech ; the language of the majority of 
the poems is always more refined and careful than the ‘‘ ixegli- 
gent ” diction of ordinary conversation. 

interesting. 1 may add here that during iny prolonged residence nt 
Khorasati J (»ollect«d a very large number of speciniens, especially in the 
South, in the districts of Qain and Birjand (more than (100), in 1012 and 
1913. All these will be published at the first opportunity. 

^ For instance, the words making a good rhj^me : afhya — kurdi-y^a, 

when replaced by the literary forms, become 

an instance, as will be seen in these specimens, is very frequent. 
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I. The Character of the Persian Rustic Poetry. 

1. The Form, — The great majority of the rustic songs are 
( omposecl in the form of quatrains,’ and only rarely poems of 
other types are used. The typical tetrastich of this kind has 
four lines, eleven syllables in each, the first, second and the fourth 
rhyming similarly. There are however a great variety of devia- 
tions from this typical form, due to the natural ‘‘ wear and tear ” 
of the poems, which are circulating amongst the illiterate and 
jiot very musical peasants. The most usual defect of the poems 
is the (liffeTent number of syllables in each line, 10, 12 even 14, 
especially in the third line. This is usually due to an unskilled 
replacement of the original word by a new one ; such alteration 
may not strike anybody’s e«ar in singing — and the songs are 
jiev(‘r recited, but only sung — when it is masked by the 
tune. More noticeable are alterations of a quatrain into a 
tristich. du(* to one line being forgotten (usually the first or th(‘ 
third one). Sometimes two quatrains, originally having sjinilar 
rhyjnes, and (connected in their contents (or being variants) may 
be combined in such a way as to form a song of six lines, or 
more.'^ Rarely they rec^eive an iucrenu^nt after each line (be- 
(‘ome‘ what in the traditional theory of composition is called 
mustazM), but more often a refrain is introduced after every 
t wo lities.'* The rliyme, which normally may be put in a formula 
like aahu, often becomt's aaaa, aabb, rarer abed. 

it is unne(’essary to mention that these quatrains have 
nothing to do with the traditional theories concerning composi- 
tion and metre of the rubd'i. Whenever the rustic quatrain is 
so worded as to allow the principles of the traditional prosody 
to be ayjplied to it, it a])pears to be usually following the iiuire 
Itazaj, not tlie ruhFn.^ 

In singing, these quatrains form a chain, eaeli following 
the other without any order as they turn up in the memory of 
the singer. Th(‘ tunes vary greatly ; some are old ; a few purely 
rustic melodies struck me as being really beautiful, although the 
majority are monotonoUvS and unattractive, while those intro- 
duced from the cities are simply unbearable for a foreigner. 

The songs which are not quatrains, or composed of them 
are comparatively rare. They may be of any length ; the line." 
usually contain 8 syllables ; those of 7 are rare. An addition, 
usually a nd’rain, may be of 5 or 7 syllables. 8ometimes 
there are songs consisting of lines having 21 syllables (i.e 

^ The form of quatrain is vcr\’ popular not only amongst Pcrsuins 
but also Turks of Persia and Central Asia. 

Cf. Nos. 197-202. 

These refrains are either simply exclamations (cf. No. 214), or form 
a .short sentence (cf. Nos. 202, 215). 

4 The/ias^/ iu question consists of three feet to a nuara * : — 

11 w I ^ I w* 
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7 + 7 + 7), but they may be regarded as combinations of tristichs 
of 7 syllables to a line. The lullabies and other primitive 
compositions usually have 8 syllables to a line, and also show 
traces of division into groups of three, four, or five lines.* The 
majority of the songs of this kind show traces of city influence. 

The terminology of the rustic songs is very poor. The 
tenu ruha't is applied only to real literary The nistic* 

quatrains are usually called chdrhdyti ( ), i.e. songs of 
4 bdyis, or lines. ^ Very often also the term sarbu7ii ( ) iy 

used, i.e. the songs of camelmen.^ Also sarsaui ( ), i.e. 

the song, sung ‘‘ at the top of the voice (loudly). Poetry in 
general is called bdyt, or ghazal, rarer shir ). The term 
tasnlf ( duxLaj ), emplo\*ed in the cities, seems not to be in use 
in Khorasan. 

The songs not belonging to quatrains apparently have no 
general term b}’ which they iiiav be known to everybody. As 
they are rare, each one is known after the first line, by the 
name of the hero, oi* after the contents. 

It is necessary to mention also that the villagers seem to be 
md of comt>oaing facetious parodies of the literary poetry. 
Tn'ese poem.s are indeed pui'ely popular, and do not follow’ the 
traditional prosod ical rules although they have a continuous 
T’hyme in the alternate lines. 

2. The origin . — The author.s of rustic quatrains are very 
rarely known, and only under special circumstances their 
identity can be established. Usually, however, especially in 
the case of the most popular and universally known songs, 
there are no ways to ascertain their origin. The usual process. 

1 Of. O. Mann, Die Mundarten der Lur>Stanime in sudlichen Persiori 
(Kurdish-Persischen Forschungen, Abt. IX), pp. xxxiv-xxxviii. The 
S*sylla))le lino (as in Nos. 20I+-207 and 209, 217, 218), is exactly the one 
which IS used the most in the poetry of the Kurds in Khorasun (whose 
songs are chiefly in the form of tristichs). like in : zha ben ma dho konyo 
kaska: the 7 -syllable line is much rarer: kerosc mmr bo la tu. The 
caesura which is always clearly felt iri the Kurdish lines, in the middle, 
seems not to be in the Persian rustic songs, especially in the 

f|uatrains, although rarely there are traces in the 8-syllablo verses, like 
in Nos. 209, 217, 218, splitting them into 5 and 3 syllables. 

- In some localities, like in Gilan, these popular quatrains are still 

called Palevi, ,i.o. Fahlawiyyat ) (cf. A. Chodzko, Specimens 

of the popular poetry of Persia, etc.. Oriental Translation Fund, 18'i2, 
}i. XoX), i.e. just in the some way as they were styled in the 13th century of 
our era by tShams-i-Qajs, see hxB ft ma*ay%ri a(ih*dirri-*ajfwi 

(Gibb Memorial Senes, vol. X, 1909, pp. 80-82 and 142-147). 

^ In popular language the term bayt is often used, instead of 
fV>r a hemistich. 

* Although the term sarbuni always means a quatrain, it seems that 
originally it belongs not to this particular class of poems, but to the 
odd tune to which they are sung. 8 
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as it can be traced in the present village life, is as follows : a 
quatrain is improvised by a peasant, and, if it seems attractive 
toothers, it may be learned and sung by his fellow-villagers.* 
The few poems which for some reason or other acquire popular- 
ity, may travel quite long distances. Some of them appear 
to be known x)ractically all over Persia ; and they must have 
been wandering for a long f>eriod of time.^ 

The.se wandering poems undergo unceasing alterations 
during their long journeys. Generally speaking, the * younger 
a poem is, the more valuable it is from the ])hilo]ogical point 
of view, because it contain.^ the greater number of local dialec- 
tical peculiarities In oral transmission every ' link ’’ adopts it 
to his own dialectical forms, or, in accordance with the general 
tendency -of the rustic ])oetry of all nations and all times, he 
will try to giv(' it as literary and refined aii aspect, as he can. 
Therefore the older wandering songs gradually attain a great 
degree of polish, and are not rarely attributed to some eminent 
poet. 

The language of a rustic poem is therefore of no value as a 
criterion of its age or place of origin. As the poems are almost 
(‘xelusively lyric, and deal with love matters, there would be no 
<*hance of dating tlicm, w(*re it not be possible to find in a 
tew exceptional cases alluRion*^ to different histori(*al persons or 
events. 

In the present collection these may be enumerated as 
follows : No. 173 contains a word Qizilbash (nowadays almost 
entirely forgotten in Persia), which may be a survival of a 
period as early as the 16th or 17th century, the wars of the 
Safawides with Turkey and Turkistan. Nos. 174 and 175 allude 
to the l>zbeg inroads, also of the same period, because later on 
the term Uzbeg was replaced by that of Turkman. No. 176 
expresse.s grief for the )xisition of the 8hah and appeals to Nadir 
♦Shah, still called Sardar. for his assistance. It will be scarcely 
a iiii.sapprehensiou to think that the events alluded to are tho.se 
connected with the Afghan invasion in 1135-1 142/ 1722~172Vh 

It must be renvembered that the form of a quatrain vvitli 
11 syllables to a line (4-f7), is of great antiquity in Persian 
literature, and goes bixek as far as the GathavS.'* All th(‘ early 

^ The njost important conditions in wliich new quatrains come into 
existence are festive gatherings on Nauruz, other big holidays, or weddings 
and also, in more patriarchal villages, during the evening assemblies of 
the young people of both sexes, when real eoniosts often take place. 
Poetry in the village is generally the oe(*upatioa of the young. The 
adults, and especially old men regard it as being )>eneath their dignity to 
take interest in such childish nonsense.*’ 

2 The distances which some poems travel are realb' amazing if the 
gi*eat difficulties of communication in Persia are taken into consideration. 
In this collection every case in which it is possible to trace variants in 
different provinces will be specially noted. 

® Cf. C. Salemann und V. Schukovski, Per-sische Grainmatik (Porta 
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hagiological works containing many descriptions of the life of tlie 
middle and lower classes of Persia, show that at the dawn of 
Persian literature quatrains were extremely popular. Every 
account of the Sufic assemblies ( ), where songs were sung 

by professional bards (qawwal, ), almost invariably quote 
quatrains only (or Arabic poetiy) as specimens of some parti- 
cularly striking example of their art.^ 

On the whole it seems highly probable that the* rustic 
quatrains or rather their original prototypes, surviving in 
numberless variants, are very old, and probably those widely 
known all over the country have been in circulation for centuries. 
If this is admitted, it explains the high degree of uniformity and 
the quite fixed general features of the technique in tin* rustic 
songs all over Persia. 

3. 71iC 7\(‘hnique — The general usages of the rustic artists 
recall tliose of epic [loems in many nations. In a difficult form of 
a poem like that of a (luatrain many technical details of compo- 
sition have become standardised. Not only are there f)ermanent 
epithets, stereotyped metaphors, etc. much in us(\ but cv(mi 
the majority of poems are similarly composed on th(‘ same plan. 
The first line is u.sually occupied with a picture of nature, or 
the bf^auty of the sweetheart is descrilx'd, giving as if a mere 
background to the emotions of the author ; “ Field, and sprouts 
of wheat on it,' - or ‘‘Wind, wind, unceasing wind." or 
The moon rose, and stars after it /’ * etc. 

Another usual device is the repetition of tlu^ s(‘cond and 
third lines, which are the same except for a slight cliangi' at the 
end of the third There are a great number of epith(^ts which 
have become customary with different words. Reading a few 
s[)ecimen8 will give a sufficient idea about them 

The language us(‘d in these poems is by no means the same 
as the ordinary rustic speech. Every peasant tries make 
it as refined and resembling the “ good " language' of the 
educated as ])ossible, and only his ignorance prevents him from 
using pure literary E^eisian Even lullabies are not exennpt fiom 
this rule. This is probabl3^ due to the universal psvcliology of 
poetical and rhymed compositions : their language liiust not be 
the same as that used in ordinar^^ life, but solemn and refined. 

Linguarum Orientalium), Berlin, 1S89, pp. 101 -102, where its identity with 
the metre of the 8pentamainyu (iatha is established, ns 4 -*• 7 syllabies. 

^ These (jawwah^ or minstrels, apparently were more remarkable 
for their melodious voices than for their learning. Often they appear in 
narratives as yonng lads. Therefore it will be perhaps not quite liasoless 
to tlimk that their repertoire chiefly consist of popular poems, and that 
they correspond on the whole to the of the present Persia, 

perhaps a little more specialised in Sufic songs. 

2 Biclhu da hklbu halke (fandum, 2 98. 

t Aid mdh buland-a sitdra dimbdL 

Cf. Nos. 2, 7, 16, 17, 27, 51, 52, 56, 56. 160, etc, Anotlier way in 
Nos. 92, OS, 96, 1.'12, etc. 
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4. The Conitnls, — Rustic poetry is almost entirely lyrical, 
and consists either of love songs, or of elegies. Rarely it gives 
place to satire. Epic songs, even on the modest lines as they 
exist nowadays amongst Kurds, Afghans, Baluchis, etc., are 
apparently unknown in the repertoire of the Persian peasant. ^ 

Love songs give tlie whole scale of love proceedings, except 
perhaps the motives of forcible elopement, fights or vengence, 
these beiiig too unusual to the peaceful and unwarlike Persian, 
The unsucc^essful lovers prefer to threaten their enemies with 
the punishments after death, or are (jontent with a few strong 
words. ^ All these being a produce of so-to-say the “ mating 
period ” in the life of the |>easant, have marriage as an ultimate 
goal. After’ it the people become harrassed by other things 
and cannot think about .songs and therefore the .subject.s 
eonneeted wdtb the married state, motherhood, ete., are scarcely 
ever* spoken of in th(' poems. 

In spite of the absemee of the gender i terminations in 
Per.sian gr-ammar it is jro.ssible to .see tliat tliere are quite a great 
number of ])oems obviously belonging to female authors A 
.s[u‘cial class is formed by the song.^ of carnelrnen. dealing with 
the siibj(»ets connected with caravan journeys. 

Among.st th(‘ songs wliieb do not Irelong to the quatrain 
ty])e the majority deal witli a peculiar* lorm giving a detailed 
des(Tip(ion of the limbs either of a .sweetheart, or of an animal, 
a sort of a parod> oi the litxM*ar\ poems (*al]ed ‘‘ Sarapa^ The 
imitations of the lit(M*ai'y yroetr'y are also mostly a parody, and 
the songs of city origin are invariably grossly indecemt. Songs 
eomu'cted wdth euslorns. eenmionies, di\'ination. etc., are very 
rare.^ 

1 may add here a few words about dramatic im])rovisations. 
c‘losely connected in llieir nature with the popular art. As far 

1 TopK’ li(»N\cvt*r, mv v<‘rv coitnuoji, bouig aHsociated with 

sonio c\ent, lik(* t)ic one i>iven iit the end of tins eolle(‘tion. (''f. another 
topic M)n >2 in my Specimen'', etc (“ Zapiski,” lOlo, p, ."it), aliout some 
ioeiil iron hies at KH/;erun, in Fars. 

- The Nlrorig e^xpressioiw, often attnbiite<l m the popular poems not 
only to the stronger se\, hut also to tlie fair ones, are nicroly an “ orna- 
ment ’ of speech, not eonneeted u ith an\ special moral looseness. The 
Oriental woman of the lower elassos has much fewer “ tahii expressions, 
or .subjects not to ho disetrssed ojienly, than her Buropean sister. In fact, 
the Persian w<>m<*n when exeitetl use inv^ariahly a mu<*h more mdecent 
language than thi» men. 

3 Although marrioil men are shy about singing in public, they are 
persistent and lotid singers wiuMi they are alone, when working in the fiekhs, 
or walking along their caravans at* night. 

•t It IS peculiar that although the life m Khorasan villages usually is 
inucli more patriarchal than in Fars, the songs of this kind are bottei 
preserved in thi* latter. A number of them have betai published by 
V. Zhukijvski in his “ Specimon.s, etc.," pp. 127-140. In 1914, 

\ isiting Kars, I also collected a dozen of these .songs near Kazenin and 
in Siwand. f^oine of them are the same as those collected by Zhukovski 
(see my article in the ** Zapiski," 1015. Nos. 57- 70). 
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as I understand, nothing has ap])eared in the press on tliis 
subject. They are called shah-bazi ( ), pronounced 

shdwhdzi, or even shdwbdyzi (sic!), i.e. plays undertaken at 
night, the time when the people rest after a working da>'. I am 
not quite sure if these shows are enacted in remote villages ; 
usually they can be seen in the vicinity of towns, A small 
square place between tires at th(^ corners is clearetl anil tlic 
actors appear from the crow d to give the performance after whicl\ 
they sometimes collect money. Although the subjects of the 
plays are known, the actual dialogue is never fixt'd. and the 
play therefore invariably is an improvisation, of the most obscene 
nature. Participation in these plays is regarded as degi ading. 
and the actors are almost exclusively the professional * 
opium smokers and rarely soldiers. The (‘hi(‘f and almost in- 
evitable hero is, for some reasons wliicb I cannot explain, n 
miller ; others are : a fool, an old woman, and a barber. The 
vicinity of large cities invariably (‘auses introduction of other 
* dramatis personae.’' chiefly a Euro}>ean doctor {hakiw-i- 
Ferengt), his servant, a Tehrani ‘lady from the s1rf‘(‘t/’ aial 
others. 

In conclusion it may be added that there are traces ot M>mc 
lengthy stories, in which an important ])ai’t is attiibuted to the 
rustic quatrains. In spite of careful search I could find a 
fragment of only one story of this kind, aland ‘Arif, or Ainif. 
and could not ascertain its origin. Observing its great ]>opuln!- 
ity in all parts of Khorasaii one may th.ink that it must be 
fairly old. But it appeared inipossibl(‘ to And anyone who knew 
the story from beginning to end. 


In order to facilitate thehandliiig of the ( olledion. tlu* poems 
are here arranged approximately aecruHling to their cont(mts, o!- 
according to the class to which their authors belong. Tlii*- 
ax>pears to be better than a mere alphabetical series ; be^ides, in 
the phonetical transcription the same letter of tlie IVisian 
alphabet may be rendered by different signs. 

A. — Quatrains. 

J. — Love , songs (Nos. 1-100): 

1. Love songs of general eontenl.s (No?'. 1 - 03 ). 

2. Courting mairied women (No. 54- 07), 

3. Love punished (No. 58-63). 

4. Faithfulness and perfidy (Nos. f>4''7S). 

5. Love unsuccessful (Nos. 79-90). 

6. Separation and longing (Nos. 01-100). 

II. — Marriage (Nos. 101-131) : 

1. Choice of a mate (Nos. 101-102) 

2. Consent of the bride (No. 103-104). 
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3. Service for the bride (Nos. 105-108). 

4. Refusal of marriage (Nos. 109-120). 

5. Disappointment in marriage (No. 121 *125). 

6 Complaints on remaining unmarried (Nos. 120- 
128). 

7. Respect for marriage (Nos. 129-131). 

III. — Different suhjej'.ts (Non. 132-196) : 

1. Songs of women authors (Nos. 132-148). 

2. Poverty (Nos. 149-167). 

3. Sickness (Nos. 158-161). 

4. Songs of camelmen (Nos. 162-172). 

5. Varia(Nos 173-183). 

6. ' Begging for a ki.ss (Nos. 184-192). 

7. Poems of Husayns (Nos. 193-196). 

IV, — Expanded qmirnim, on diferent suh 'prts (Nos. 197- 

202 ). 

B. — Songs of Diffkrknt Metros. 

7 . — Lullahif s (Nos. 203-207). 

II . — Weddinq songs, play songs, etc. (Nos. 208-215). 

III . — Miscellaneous subjects (Nos. 216-220) : 

1. On rustic topics (No 216). 

2. Songs of camelmen (Nos. 217-218). 

3. Parodies of literary poetry (Nos. 219-220). 

C. — Dramatic Pieces (Nos. 221-225). 

1). — A Storv composed of Quatrains (Nos. 226-233). 

E. — Topical Songs (No. 234). 

H. Peculiarities of the Khorasam Dialect. 

The language six)ken by the Persian ]K)])ulation of Khorasaii 
i.N almost uniform ; the local ditt’erenccvS are not very promi- 
nent, so that it is rather inappropriate to speak about sub- 
dialects. This language, if the inevitable vulgarisation, the pho- 
iKJticaJ “ wear and tear/’ may be taken in consideration, appears 
to be the nearest spoken dialect to literary Persian. Tluis it 
probably deserves to be considered the most typical re])resenta- 
tive of what O. Mann calls the iSouth- Western group of diale‘?ts/ 
but what may more suitably be styled the Eastern. It is singu- 
lar that while there is an enormous variety of dialects (inostly 
belonging to the North-Western type) in many districts of 
Western Pei*sia, in Khorasan apparently thei't^ arc^ no villages 
of any considerable size in wdiich an independent idiom is u.scd. 


^ O. Mann, Die Tajik-Mundarten der Provinz Fars, IIK*!), pp. xiv- 
XX vi. 
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It is tempting, therefore, to suppose that the Khnrasaiii 
language is the direct descendant of the dialect from which 
literary Persian originated. Khorasan, historically, was the 
birth-place of Persian literature. It was the centre of early 
Muhammadan Persian civilisation during a considerable period. 
What are the principal ]^rovinces of Persia nowadays, Ray. 
Isfahan and Pars, were at the time men^ rustic borderland, 
sparsely populated. 

There is, however, another and (luite different explanation 
of the general uniformity of Khorasani and its close connection 
with literary Persian, which may also be suggested. It is a well- 
known fact that cities and commercial centres exercise great 
influence upon the surrounding country, forcing it gradually to 
adopt a kind of “suburban’" civilisation. Khorasan was the 
province in which city life attained its highest development. 
That these towns had a great effect on the rustic population 
seems to be quite obvious. The endless series of wars, invasions, 
devastations, famines, plagut's, etc., undoubtedly caused great 
changes in the ethnical and linguistical characteristics of the 
population. And to these must he added numberless local 
peasant migrations from one district to tlu* other, determined bv 
economical causes, chiefly by increase or failure of irrigation. 
Migrations of this kind are still a powerful factor in the village 
life of Persia. 

One thousand years of these continual changes are inde(‘d 
more than sufficient to render the language of the province uni- 
form, and to obliterate many traces of possible original differ- 
ences in lo(’al dialects. 

Therefore, even if a dialect which compltjtely coincided with 
“bazari” Persian, or, later, with the literary language, ever 
existed, for icasons stated above its easy identification with 
present-day Khorasani is impossible, in spite of the a[)parent 
resemblance of the two. 

In so (joinplex a matter as Persian linguistical arelneology 
there are so far almost no reliable historical documents ; tliere- 
fore conclusions based on what in reality may be quite aceidc^ntal 
phonetical similarity in isolated expressions should be unsafe. 
For these reasons the present surjimary is devoted only to a 
description of the principal features of the dialect and deviations 
from the literary language as they are obs(‘rved nowadays. 

A.— Notes on Phonology, 

1. General remarks, — The chief factor whieli influence's all 
phonetical phenomena in Khorasani is a strict physiological 
economy in pronunciation, i.e. a t/endency to spare every avoid- 
able eiafort of the organs of speech. There are no emphatic 
sounds, and articulation mainly occurs at the front part of the 
mouth. This leads to some important consequences : — 
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(a) There are almoHt no clearly “ coloured ’’ vowels, and 
the ideal sounds of a, e, <, o, u, are lierad only in 
their shadings, except under particularly favour- 
able conditions. Their real tone is difficult to 
describe because it varies not only in the pro- 
nunciation of difTerent spe^ikers, hut also in th(^ 
speech of tlie same individual. 

(h) Similarly, all consonants are pronounced \\'ith the 
minijninn of effort and easily undergo difipereni 
changes. 

(c) A (‘onsiderable infhienc<^ is exen?iscd by synvocalis- 
ing ” tendencies .such as occur in Turkish and 
j\h>ngolian languages es[)ecially so with regard to 
labialisation. 

(fl) Mucii irregular syn<‘opation ot M>muls or syllables is 
int ro<lnce(l. 

2 . Ikficription of cornels, — As in the great Jiiajority ot 
iVMsian diale(‘ts there is in Khorasani no division of vowels into 
short and long. Traditional prosody, based almost entirely on 
the priiici]»les of a ([uite different language*. Arabic, and arti- 
ficially (‘ultivaterl by literary poets, was profjably always foreign 
to the* rustic ])oetical art. Shains-i-Qays. writing in the begin- 
ning of the* 1 3 th < entury of our era, even then found difficulty 
111 r(‘coneiling the versification of ])opular songs with the rules 
followed in literary poetr\,* The idea tliat one long syllable is 
t‘(jual to the* duration of two short ones — according to scholastic 
the(»ne*s — is. in fact, purely fictitious. In the ordinary colloquial 
language, and in soims. not only is then* no siuii difference, but 
often the so-called short .syllables are longer than the vSup]K>sed 
long ones. 

For ihest* reasons tliis artiticial ilivision is comph‘tely 
abandoiuai in tin* ])res(*nt article. 

The vow (is in Khorasani are as follows: — 

a — a guttural sound, appc*ars very i*ar(*ly, usually in coin- 
Imiation with guttural consonants “ It may be either short or 
long, as the result of a syn<‘ope. as. c.g. in shar ( ) ; kat { haxii ), 
(*tc. 

o — is the normal- ratlicr indefinite form of a, ])roiU)unced as 

^ .Al-imCjam fl ma‘ayTri ash*firi’l-'’ajam, (iihh Metu. Sorios, vol. X, pp. 
HC »S2, 1 42-147. Probably t he cii\ isiou of vowels - -into .sViort and lonp: ones— 
depends entirely on the orthojjiaphieal tradition, which is artificial in its 
nature. It is singular to notice that the Iranian languages in which the 
orthographical tradition is not so .strong do not make any differoiu'O 
bet\v<*eri those two elnsst^s of vow^ols ; such are Ivurdish (<*f. A. Socin’s 
grammar in the (ilrundnas dor IraiiiRchon Pliilologie, yol. 1, 2, p. 265), and 
Pashiu (cf. W. CioigcFs grammar, in the same (Irundriss, p. 208), 

Much deptmds on the general timbre of the voi<*c of the speaker, 
hut, as Persians rarely possesis harsh voices, it is but seldom that a harsh 
guttural a is heard. 
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a middle whole-mouth vowel. Depending on the particular 
conditions, it tends either to resemble tlie pure guttural a, or 
the indifferent vowel e. 

c — is a vowel between i and a (rather like the sound in 
‘ bird’'). Apparently it may be regarded as an indifferent 
sound, a vowel in the shadow/' and therefore is never pro- 
nounced long. Whenever emphasised , it “ clears'’ into a or i. 

i — is the same sound a« in ' tit,” ‘seen/’ etc., and may 
be short or long , occasionally it may ])e dull, pronounced as /. 

d — or 0 , is the same sound as in “ «all.” awe/' etc., or as 
the Scandinavian a, Russian and Italian o.^ It is marked here 
as d, and not as o, merely to conform to the tiaditional ortho- 
graphy. It is a wliole mouth sound, })ronounued througli 
“ slack," or indifferently rounded lips, and may l)(‘ eitlier short 
or long ; if accentuated it sounds like a ))ure <>. It often be' 
comes “ dulled," and maybe reduet^d to a sound like a dull f\ or 
perhaps like the German o, especially before the consonants 
which necessitate shutting the lips (e.g. ifffew=:^bj^ ). Occa- 
.sionally it may oven a])pear as a very dull /. Immediately 
before a nasal (but not a guttural n), especially at the (mkI of a 
word, it becomes a clear u, nun=^U ; . hut hang= 

wSih, never hung. 

u — is a short or long vowel varying in its timbre, but 
mostly the same as in ' full," “good." Occa-sionally it may 
be ])ronounced like o, as e.g. bogo^^jL This o differs very 
little in pronunciation from u. 

w — is not entirely a consonant, and often may be ti'eated 
as a short u. 

2. Description of the consommis , — All the consonants an^ 
articulatefl without s|)ocial efforts. 1’iieir s(*alo is as follows : — 

])ure guttural : h, 
gutturo-velar : kh, A% r/, (g). 

^ The stopie'=« eurront m Jmha Umt this sound must pronounced 
J ike the harsh guttural a ot Indian veruacidurs, and that onl> in India 
haa this ** correct pronunciation been preserved,” belong indeed to the 
jmrest fiction. Ttiat this sound was pronounet^d like o m Iho .With 
century is clear from transcribed quotations giv on by an early Kuropean 
traveller (ef. P. Horn, (rJrundr. d. 1. Philol,, vot. 1, 2, p. 21). J^esides, an 
important indication may be found in the fact that in the provinces (nou' 
speaking Turkish dialects) in which the population was formed through 
the gradual mixture of Turks with Persians, the same sound is always o, 
which is preserA'od against the phouetical rules of Turkish idioms. \Vhat 
18 taken for the “ long ” duration of this vowel,* is perhaps its peculiar 
nature similar to the so called “falling tone ” in Chiru^se. It would be 
extremely interesting to investigate the whole question in a scientific way, 
with the necessary instruments, etc., leaving aside all the superstitions 
and prejudices of the traditional orthography and prosody. I was very 
glad to see that Sir George Grierson (in his paper m the Journal of the 
K. As. Soc., 1920, pp. 475-479) admits the existence of “tones’* in Indo- 
Xranian languages. 
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a 

middle y)alatal : y. r, I, sh, 
front palatal : zh, ch y, 
upper dental : z, t, d. 
lowei dental : a, (th). {dh). 
labio-dental : /, (e). 
luiHo-dental : n. 
labial : w, p, h. 
labio-nasal : m. 
irutturo-iuisa] : n. 

Their peculiarities must be noted : 

h — is very soft, often inaudible. Jt has a tendency to be 
articulated like y (examples will be givei» further on).* 

k — and g — are souu^imes slightly emphasised as k and f/, 
with th<‘ Hattened tongue touching the side of the teeth, giving 
tliem the sound of groups ky and gy, in which the clement ol 
the // ivs \erv slight in pronunciation. The deep q is rarely 
hc^ard in Khorasan although common in the Western provinces. 
nh ( p } ap[Mi!enlly does not exist at all. In Persian and Arabic 
words in wliich it occiiis its ])laee is usuallv taken by q. g, or k 
f — and d — usually an^ articulated in a lower pitch than in 
English Raiely, however, they an^ pronounced like a cerebral 
/. 77/ — and dh — ina\ 1 h‘ rarely heard instead of sh and as 

a ]><‘culiar defect of s]>eech. 

/ — and r~~-are pra(itically the same sounds as in English. 
n — does not t\vist independently. Its guttural character 
IS always tlie result of the k or g before which it stands. 

.‘h AccrnlKaiiOn . vtc. Accentuation is much less marked 
than in many Euroyieau languages. Instead of raising the voice 
Khorasauis pnd’er to slow the tempo of speech. 

A hiatus is ver\ (‘ommon. hut it is not emphatic. The two 
sounds betwc'cn whi(‘h it occurs follow' each other with great 
case, without any pronounced gap or intermediary sound. 
Sometim(*s howcnuM'. // or iv are used to avoid a hiatus between 
two vowels of a similar timbre. 

As in vulgar forms of almost ever\' language there are many 
slang-like alterations, such ’as a development of corresponding 

media after the nasals, etc. : hamhun = ; ffirdkhard=:)^\y \ 

etc. 

Transpositions of sounds are numerous and veiy irregular, 
often without any apparent iiecessiU, as the common askl=^ 

; sikd~^^^ \ ; and even 

(very common in Qain and Birjaiid).- 

The Sandhi seems to lie more elfeetave when occurring 


1 At the end of immeraJs), or some particular words it sounds rather 
hard, approaching kh, 

2 Cl. Maim, op. oit,, p. 19. 
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between separate words than between soimds in the same word, 
like dsyflm, for dsydh, if the next word begins with a,u m.^ 

Many villages have their peculiar habits of pronunciation, 
or perhaps defects of speech. So, e.g., the inhabitants of tlie 
village of Arishk almost always pronounce 1h instead of fih : 

4. Alterations of sounds^ as compared with the standards of 
the literary language, 

A. Vowels. 

1. a, d, (e) sometimes correspond to the sound in lit (nary 
Persian : 

d — e.g. ddrum for ; ndmzd for d\Aj : khindli for 
Some suffixes undergo similar change almost always* 
Jimi for ait- : final du\ ew for -dh, ; similarly, the pariich* 
of the obi. case rd usually becomes rh. After a word ('luling 
with a vowel it may bec^ome even -r, as in ddrehar 

ctc.^ Also irregularly, like in kajo, iinjU. etc. (also 
kuji, kujj unji, etc.), for etc. 

i — as in kuchak=^^J^^ , etc. 

u — as in ndzdk^<J\^ ; hdldn^^ ; kini, = etc, 

2. e (an indifferent sound), is used irregularly, and in ]n()- 
nunciation of various individuals takes the place either of d or / 
>Sometimes also in isolated cases, like that of gelfhn:=: , 

3. i (or r in uuaccent\iated syllables) may take th(» plact' 
of : 

d — as : firig ; ishtg^::: : 

tlwislu=^^J^j 13 ; etc. 

a — as zimi=^jr^j \ m>irdim= nainifihmidnm~ 

etc. 

i — apparently combined wdth the “ shoitening ” of the* 
long vowel of the stem, as berez, rekhtJ—yy ^ • etc. 

very often, as dimhnl-=.[j\.ioi> \ dlrf=^y):>\ 

zilf=:KJt)\^ etc. 

u — pronunciation of the literary u as / is the rule liere, 
especially in the old-fashioned and unrefined forms of the langu- 


1 Ibid., p. 18. 

2 Ibid., p. 8; (Jeiger, Gmndriss, f, 2, p, 384; Lorimor, Oabri dialect, 
]). 429, also his Hakhtiari Phonology* p. 22. 

Sometimes this suffix sounds like n, Gypsie.s of Qain who usually 
speak the roughest form of local language, also pronounce it as ri. 

^ Sometimes, like in the dialect of Siwand, in Pars, it is pronounetjd 
riikhtih e.g., rukhldyutn rhymes with pukhtayumt of. W. Ivanow, “ Speco- 
mens of Persian popular poetry,” in the Zapiski of the Oriental Section 
of the Imperial Rus.sian Archceological Society, vol. XXIJl, 1915, p. 58. 
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age, e.g., n=j; (also j^;) ; si=:j^; khi (or 

{khin)r=i^ysk. \ = ; hem=:\^ ; etc} 

4. 0 — which is ])ronoiinced sometimes nearer to u, hut 
also often as a dull ii. It may correspond to the literary : 

u—rokhs(ir=)LJ^) ; bogo=jt}, et(;. 

u — rodd=z^^^) (208)‘^; bogo=j^ ; shor=:)^^ etc. 

aw — qom-=-^y , rogun—^^), etc. 

5. u may eorres])ond to the sounds in the literary language: 

a gudfli:=^Ji\sS \ kundr=:)\i^, etc. It is 

especially frequently used as an equivalent for a in verbal forms. 

5 — which becomes u before every nasal (except the gut- 
tural n). At the end of words nasals are indistinctly pronounced, 
and therefore syllablcp ‘ may become simply u. Exam- 
]>les are superfluous. 

i — ju(I(t=:z^j^\ l((la=:l^ ; iuisl=Uiuaj ; dardz:=^\Ud \ ashul:iz=: 

; (rruf=:*^)lc ; etc. 

B. — ( bnsonants, 

1. (Gutturals ; 

/i*-~apj)ears in some irregular cases of ‘‘ vulgarisation,” a^ 
in h'iwukuh:=:^yy^ or hayldq:= , etc. 

kh — often takes tiie ])lac‘e of q in such Arabic words as 
wakh=z^^: khd~iS^, etc. The .sound h, if emphasised, 
often is pronounced as shading of kli. 

q — often appear^ instead of the original gh ( ^), e.g. qnm— 
^.c ; qubim~^'i£\ etc. 

k — frequently takes the place of q or gli. Apparently 
dialectical and not phonetical is the form sak for sag As 

another instance of irregular changes may be given pcichuku= 
Plural of pachuh^^y^^,, meaning the wooden sandals 
worn by shepherds. It may be also a syncope of 

2. Palatals : 

y — chiefly takes the place of the final h, as in dey=:'»<i\ 


^ C'f. Mami. op. oil., p. 7; Oeiger, op. cit., p. 384 (§ HU); Loriinor, 
Ciabri dial., p. 430, an<l Bakhttari Phonol., p. 2(> ; A. ChnstenseTi, “ Lo 
dialocto de Semnaii,” MeSnioiros de I’Aoademie Koyale des Sciences (ie 
Danomark, Copenhague, 1915, 7-me serio, S. des Lettres, t. 11, p. 230 
This seems to bo an almost universal phonetical law of “ vulgarisation ‘ 
in Iranian dialects, of. in Kurdish, A. Socin, op. cit., p. 269, or in 
Baluchi, Geiger, Gr. d. 1. I’h., 1, 2, p. 235. 

Figures in brackets refer to the number.^ of the specimens in which 
the expressions occur. ' 

5^ Cf. Lorimer, Bakhtiari Phonology, pp. 30-31. 

^ This seems to bo an isolated case of alteration of this kind, but in 
the dialect of Khur-i-Biabunak and Mihrijan initial b of literary Persian 
becomes e.g., godl^bM, gorn—baran^ gecho^haclax^ etc. 
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etc. Once having been dropped it probably never 
reappears as in rdy=»^)f rdydt=sj>Jb ^) ; siydydt=:ui^Ai^^ 

etc.^ Very frequently y takes the place of d, e.g. piydr= 
jsj ; marwdriyd ; but especially in the verbal forms, e.g. 

diyum^z \ ; i8tiyd=::t^\L^\ bopur$iyd^^>:^y \ 

etc.- Another alteration, especially in the Soiitli, 
is </=//, e.g. dydr=:J^^\ diyd=j^}<^, etc.^ As an irregular case 

may be mentioned /ey/Efc= (91).^ 

j — in the South occasionally appears for z, e.g. 'jishl= 

ch — takes the place of h. e.g. Gher\m’=-^^^ \ chir=yS : 
clii)ti$ht=^cLJi)S , etc.^ In the North often one hears benchi, 
benchasl for ‘ 

3. Liquida : 

I — and r. — are substituted frequently for each other, e.g. 
%vnzil^y\^. Sometimes at the end of a word these 
sounds become mute. Peculiar alterations arc : kalir foi’ : 
Khalir for 

4. Dentals : 

t — takes the place of d in isolated cases, e.g. beie, metum ^ 
miii, mite, eti\ for ^ ^ This alteration 

may also be observed in groups, e.g. after kh : zdndkhtdn:=::^^S3to , 
or in ; also in Kurt, Kurtestu=^j^ 

Both i and d may form a phonetical increment after the final 
consonants of different classes, e.g., bdlisht ^ ; fdrdkhurd=: 

(cf. above). Quite peculiar are the frequent expressions 
fia7ns(idd:=^i^L>^, or even hamsidhd (!). 

5. Labials : 


1 Cf. Mann, op. cii., pp. 17*18; Geiger, op. cit., p. 387; Lorunor, 
(iabri dialect, pp. 437*438. 

2 Of. Mann, ibid., p. 18 ; Geiger, ibid., p. 388 ; Loriiner, ibid. p. 435, 
and Bakhtiari Phonology, p, 50 ; Christensen, op. cit., p. 13, 

•' Cf, Mann, ibid., p. ll ; Lorimer, Bakht. Phonology, p. 49. 

* Cf. Lorimer, Bakht. Phonology, p. 50. 

^ Karo in Khorasaui, like in the dialects of Fars (cf. Mami, op. cit., 
]i. 12), although common in Gabri (cf. Geiger, p. 386, and Lorimer, Gabri 
dialect, p. 434). 

® It is peculiar that this form of slang is often used by Turks when 
they speak Persian. 

7 ot Mann, op. cit,, p. 16, bottom. 

^ Cf. ibid., p. 16. 

^ It is very often that a final d, especially in groups, sounds very 
( losely to f in Khorasaui, but D. Lorimer's objections (Bakhtiari Phono * 
logy, p. 52) seem to l>e correct, and in verbal forms one rarely hears a 
clear bit for hid ( “^ )> etc. 
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i — or ])erhaps \\\ reality v, from which it does not differ in 
]>romuK‘iatiou. takes the place (»f ?r, e.g. dif<)l^)\yi>^ mitfdnim^ 

whicl) is an indifferent 'labial sound, may take the 
j)lae(‘ of all rounds of the labial grou]>, i.e. pJj.ntJ, when they 
are ncd < learl>’ }m>iiouneed. Peculiar, or probably dialectical, 

is 11ie labio-nasal m is often very difficult to dis- 

linguish fi‘(un n at th(' end of words. It often also becomes 
mute. 

/>. — yot( s* on MorpholfKjy. 

I Nouns J. Nnwher,^ and ca«f.s. The suffixes of the 
phn al are two a rar(‘ly an (literar\ ), and a (litei'ary U - ).i 
Botli are Used indifferently. Very often the plural is not 
1 \prf*>M‘d by ain sp(*eial suffix as in -shufur, etc. On the con- 
1rny\ . it is sound iines used in a piK-uliar manner with the names 
oi maOaial. stuff, etc., like in maMa (for a kind of sour 

milk) OI (dn (tor water) ; sttfanlu (for , isfand-grass, 

75): pandnfhff. charhiya (209); etc ^Occasionally the plural 
suffix (or ill h‘ast another one very similar to it) added to 
form I M>rt of abstracd ; arttsa for wedding: rhuragu, 

lor e\(aiii)g (tin* tune wdien lamps are lit), ete. 

rUe termination of the oblique ease 1;, which is pronounced 
ivy, or ^im]>ly r aft(*r tlie vowels, follows the same rules as in 
the lit(‘rar\ language,- Ver\ rarely there ajipears .something 
likt* the accusative suffix u. a, as in some Western dialects; it 
\(‘r\ difficult to be sure about its existence." A man wdio 
is lu‘anl to Use it, hemg asked to repeat the word, invariably 
(‘orrin t'' " iiim.self. and the suffix disappears. It ma\ be also 
iiu‘re]y eu])honi(‘. 

'Pile Dative ease is <‘X]m‘ssed vei*\ occasionally by the 
addition of the suffix ra It is more frequent with the preposi- 
tions be, ha, wat, bar, cte., and especially dii (dar). 

Tilt' (lenitive case is (‘hieffy formed by the use of the iddfa, 
pronouueeil c,i u.ad Tlie same Iddfa is used as in the literary 

’ .Vppareutly su^U^e^ of the Plural: (jal, jfoU ('halt etc., are never 
u.se(l in Kliorasani. 

- In Khorasani the use of ra is not as much avoided it is in many 
W estern dmlee-ts. If aoeontiiatc?<l, this ra sounds as rd. 

*> Pf. Maim, op, fit., pp. 19-20, and Geiger, ibid., p. .‘190 II seems, 
nJtbough f am not certain, that it is simply an indistinct ra, m which r 
\ an I shed, or became inaudible, duo to a dilhcult combination of conso- 
nants. In No. PtO, pdytntm^tut most probably is paytdwafih-ru in wdiich r 
became as.<imilated, or disappeai'ed, on account of the diUiculty of the 
group shr for pronunciation. The examples given by Mann may be 
explained m the same w^ay. Besides, this may be a parallel to the 
Kurdish detemiinative suffix a, c. 

* It i.< really remarkable how frequently the iddja may be omitted ; 
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language, with the adjectives, etc.’ Its more particular use is 
instead of the conjunction wa^u. The Possessive is expressed 
almost exclusively by the preposition iiz. The expression mal- 
i . is only in use in educated colloquial speech.^ The Locative 
is often expressed without a preposition.^ 

There is nothing peculiar in the use of Adje(‘tives, Numerals, 
et(‘. All follow’ the rules, common to the literary language, 
phonetical changes being allowed for. 

The Pronouns are more idiomatic : 

The personal Pronouns * 

Ip. II p. iJi p. 

S. Norn, mu (nuin), hi, te, tL ku. u, i (ish). 

Obl. murri, miir. marfi turn, tnr, etc. urii, ur, ishrh. ish. 

PI . Norn, mu . mii ( mnhri ) . shumd, shmn en . unn , inri ishv . eyshu . 

Obl. m/urn, mnrn. slmmarth undrn. etc 

The personal pronominal suffixes are -nm, -a (-at), -a knsh, 

-ish). -mun. -tun, -shun. 

The demonstrative pronouns have tlie forms: u \ ) and 

amu ( }5 i ( ) and ami ( i, for the latt(‘r. i. kit 

jji^ often used if standing alone. Th(i interrogative and 
relative pronouns are ki (if accentuated) and kc (if not accen- 
tuated), and e//./ and similarly."* b<*eomes kudu; chan 

(tvid.) is used in the sense of “ which, what,’' *• what short of.”^ 

The oblique case with rd is never used with the relative ki 
and chi. 

Amash ( ) all; amukc ( ^ ) all, (‘verybody (also 

amngi) are preferred to the simple 

Hfter ^ ~ and ^ “ when it should be marked, thousands of Porsutn M8S. 

belonging to different provinces and periods, siiow great irregularity in its 
use. This may suggest that an omission of the idaja takes place inoiv 
freiquently than is foreseen by scholastic grammarians. Of. also (:leigei , 
op. cit., p. 390, bottom. 

^ Mdl in the rustic speech almost exclusively means a pony, or a 
riding animal generally, i.o., mule, donkey, etc. 

2 Not only meaning “to...” (222; raj dsyd), hut also “in...*’ 
{khuna shwhta). 

3 I never heard in Khorasan iyu which is given by Mann (o},>. cit., 
p. 20), or iye, via, etc., as in (^abri (Geiger, op. cit., p. 392; Xiorimer, 
Gabri dialect, p. 447). 

“t There is another chi meaning “ something,” which in reality is 
chlz ( ), riur. chizd or rMzun. “ Chi chi d,” which one so often hears, 

ifi Similarly, hichetie (or hdchchi) is J amachi ih 

5 Ba chan kdr ( ^ ) usually means “what for.” 

^ Cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 394 ; Lorimer, Gabri dialect, p. 453. In 
Khorasan has also is never employed as a substantive meaning a 
“ person,” “ some one of importance.” 
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11. Verbs. 1. tensefi and pffrticiplfA. On tiie 

whole, the verb in Kliorasani .strictly follows the granuiiatical 
rules of the literary language, except for phonetical variations. 
The coustruetiou is generally active, the use of the Passive 
being rare, and chiefly met with in the language of the educated 
people.^ 

Then' is nothing special in the tenses ; they are formed in a 
regular way, and used witli tlie modal particles hi and wJr 
These particles may be also added to the Perfect and Plupcu fed . 
In these tenses the auxiliary verb is often dropped, or amal- 
gamated witl] the last syllable of the ])articiple, as in (juftd for 
(jufta a (.s7), etc. Some, especially tlie so-called irregular, verbs 
undergo unexpected phonetical changes. Some have two 
parallel forms, c.g. muhui and minna for Preference for 

this or that iorm (h'pemls on the local custom, both in the North 
and South. A list of the prinei];al irregular verbs will be given 
further on. 

There an' peiailiar peri])hra.stic expressions, especially tho'-t' 
formed by the so-(jall(‘(i “ apocopated infinitive.” transitive as 
well as intransitive ; gurukht kdrdmn^ did 

etc. The forms with ’dni (whieh often may be called the future 
partici})le). are much in use. Tlu forms with -/a// probably have 
rather a Passive meaning 

Th(‘ Fhist Participle is ('xiensively used, but the Present 
Partici]>le vseems to lx* confined to the edu(‘ated ” language, or 
apjK^ars as an ordinary Adjective. 

Prefixes and prepositions have become so much a part ol 
the verb that th(*v often are ccunbined w ith the ])articiples 

Probably real Irae.es of flialeclical ])eculiarit.ies ma}' !>♦' 
observed in varkms irregular alterations of the verbal stems, as 
i n da rum =r b ; di yv m = ^ ’*3 : rez u ni = ^ be nch i = ; 

shishld ), ct(\ 

2. Inflection The snflii.xes of the present and ])ast ten'*<‘s 
are the same as in the literary language, with jihonetieal variants 
only. They are : 

Sing. 1 umy (oceasionalty an indefinite sound c, possibl\^ 

a shortened -em)."* 

A Almost all these pa.Sftivo fonnus are impersonal, of. Mann. oj>. <it., 
p. 31. 

- The prefix /la-, or (t-, common m the north-western dialects, appa- 
rently does not exist here, Jt seems that mn-, mii~ are often in fa<*t 
phonetically rnodificMi prefix hi- or fee-, few*. 

5^ See further, the list of irregular verbs. 

4 Occasionally there are personal terminations which sound the same 
as those used in some North-Western dialects. This is probably due 
chiefly to the inaudibility of the final nasal, e,g., (oO) ; 

benahinis^ft^iA^. ; bar y (168), etc. 
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II — 4 (//\ e, ey. very rarely).^ 

I IT a.-a.-e. 

Plur. [ (im). There is mucli confusion vith regard 

to the use of this suffix of the first person of 
both numbers in conversation It is ahvax*^ 
used as a luimility- plural. 

II ey (/. id, in refined expressions). 

III — Ji -fm.-a.-an,‘e.-en, rarely -and , 

In the South (the districts of Qain and Birjaiid) tlie third 
pers. Sing, often has a suffix -di, as in mayedi ; maredi 

etc. It is not clear whether this is added to forms other 
than to the third ])ers. Plur.- 

Quitc‘ peculiar, and appai'ently ‘ synco])at-(‘d ' are forms like 
viuftake^M\ ; )fiiMake = cA^>^ etc 

The Singular of the Imperative mood often has th(‘ suffix 
-/ ari ( ;T ), kani { hvgdrdl ^ (112). The l^recative 

iipparently is used only in borrowings from the litera] \ language. 
A strange form is found in 54 : h'rni which mas be an e(jui\ alent 

of .iULT. 

The moods are distinguished very indefinitely b\ the use of 
the particles di (]>ronounccd as hij. bo. he, hft. ba. wd. ivc. etc.), 
and rni (pronounced as 7nii, ma. wc, mi. mo). Tliese particles aie 
inseparable from the vei’b, but in the negative forms one occa- 
sionally hears bene-, oi* taine-. The ‘ suffix of duration.* is 
probably never used. 

3. Auxiliary verbs . — The substantive verb is as freciiumtlv 
us(‘d as it is omitted. In the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses, jt 
may be ‘ diluted ' In phonetical variations Its forms are the 
sa»nt‘ as the suffixes of the Present tense of an ordinary verb 
except that in tin* third pers. 8in«. it often sounds like iis. 
<u rarely bsf. 

The forms hasfam. hasf/i. etc., of the literary languagf' are 
occasionally heard in the forms of astuw. asti. its, etc., the initial 
ft being omitted. 

The ^bw appears here differently : the usual form is that 
of the Preterite : budum, hudl, bu, etc. ; the Present kmse 
apparently is not used, or is mixed with the altered Preterite as 
biyum, bi. bi, biyurn, bi (bid), bi. The form bidit. or biyii. is 
extremely rare.^ 

^ This suffix also sounds m some cases like e or even a, of. tu biwa 
y (bA) ; bar (168). This may be due to an 

in V oluntary syn vocalisation. 

- Of. Mann, op. cit., pp. 25-26, where similar phenomena are observed 
in the Papum and Somghuni. 

Cf. W. Ivanow, Tabaqatof Ansari, J.K.A.S., iy2,‘l, pp. 348 352. 

^ Cf. the table given by Geiger on p. 398. This i in bidd, etc., is not 
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The ^ ^bdsh is quite regularly used ; in the Present tense h 
is often equivalent to ‘'is/' as in i chi hdsJia (or mihdshu) — what 
is this ? 

The verbs shudan, khwdstan, etc., are used in the same way 
as in the literary language. In the same sense as shadan. but 
in an old fasJiioned wav, two other verbs are em]doyed — rnjian, 
m\di armdnn, in the sense “to become/’ cf. Nos. 54. 126, 204. 
228, et<\ The inflection of these \'erbs, which are irregular, 
will be given iii the list of the verbs of this class, further on. 

Common to colloquial spee(4i all over Persia is the use »)f 
the verb ddsJUan, in tin* Present tense for an action in j)rogres- : 
dnru nivknu ■' he is now doing.' 

4. I my alar -Their irregularity is mainly due to tlie 

considerablt* ]>hotieti(‘ alterations mIucIi occur as the result, 
probably, of ie])eated simplification and sync;opation. so that tlie 
verb is changed moie and more from its original form. The 
(‘hanges, which arc found, ehieily are caused by certain syn vocalis- 
ing effoj-ts, fiequentjy not identical, in tlie comiunations witli 
hi or on. 

Th(^ following is a list of the most important irregular verbs, 
in tlu‘ al])habeti(‘al order of their littM’arv Persian cciuivaleiits 

/V, • niuftuni, mifti. mufta, etc : biiftum, bifti. buflii, 
c'fr. hop. (:>rd p. PL bar uftii 175, 182). Fret. : eftiyum 
(uftiynm. iiftkhim). efti (eftidi), efti. etc. Past part. • eftiya. 
eftida.“ 

Pr. \ ayum, kyi. aya. Hr. {or iiyum. ayi, ayii) ; 
miyum (mkim), miyi, miva, dr. ; biyum. biyi, biyii. Imp * 
bia. Prd : umadiim, unuidi, uma, c^c. : miumadiim, biumadum, 
dr. Past part. : umiidii. amiya.'^ 

Pr. • bandazum (baiida'/um), dc. ; mandSzum. 
dc. hap : biindaz. Prd.. and§,khtui)i, liiidakhti, and§.kh, r/c. 
Past part.: iindakhta.' 

Pr. : Arum, Ari, «ira, dc.; biaruin. dc. ; iniArum, or 
miyAriim, dc. Joip. . biar, biyar, biya. Pref . : awurdum, Awairdi, 
Au'ur, dc. Past part . : AM urdii.'* 

Pr,: mustum (mistum), misti, mista (niastii), 
mustum, mi.stey, mistaii , bistum, bisti, bistit, etc. Imp. : beis, 
wAis. Prei. : istidum or istiyum, isti, isti, dc. Past 'part. : 
istidii, istiyii.^ 

accentuated, contrary to what one hears in some dialects spoken near 
Isfahan (as in Mahallat). The form 6//. is preferred, but it often under- 
goes phonetieal influence from the words which precede or follow it, 
like in chiwi or chiwt^Ciy 

5 Cf. Lorirner, Gabri dialect, p. 442. 

- Cf. Mann, op. cit., p. 30. 

Ibid., p. 34. ibid., p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 35. « Ibid., p. 30. 
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Fr . : niubnim, mibri, mubra, mubmm, mubrey, 
miibrcn ; bubrum (bobrum, etc,), bubn, bubra, etc. Imp, : 
bubur. Fret, : burdum, burdi, bur, etc. Fast ixirt , : biirdii.^ 

Fr . : kh&um. khai, khSa, or khna etc. {this is chiefly 
used for the formation of the future tense ) ; miikhiim, uiiklii. 
makliaa or mikhSa, etc,; or mSyurn, mikhi, luSyii. infiyiim, 
miklii, m&yan : bukhum, bikhi, bukhaa, etc. hup. : (rare) kh&h. 
Fret . : kiiSstuni, inukh&stuin, biikb&stum. etc. Fast part . : 
kliSsta “ 

Fr. : nuikhmm, mukhri. miikhra, etc. ; bukhriiiu ; 
or bokhruiii, etc. Imp. : bjikhur, bokhor. Fret. : khurduni, 
khiirdi. kluir, etc. ; mukhurduiti. bukhurdum, etc. Fast part., 
khurda.^ 

Fr. : mitiun (mite?), miti (mite?), mite (mata). 
mitiim, metey, mitan (mlitau) ; betum, beti. bete, etc. Imp. : 
bedey, bete, te.*^ Fert. : d&dum, dS-di, dS, etc, ; midUdum, 
l)ed&Mim, etc. Past part. . dSda, daya 

Fr : (larum, dilri. d&ra (diira ?), darum, darey (?), 
d^ren. Not u^ed either tm'th bi or mi. Fret.: dash turn, dEshti, 
(lEsh, etc. {or dishtuni. dEshti, dish. etc. ?). Fast part. : dEshtfi 
(dishta ?).^’ 

Ft. : bimmi, biiii, Inna, etc. ; miwinum, iniwini, 
miwina. etc. : bewinum, bewini. bewina, etc. Imp . : l)ewi. Fret , : 
diyum (or didum), di (?), di. etc, ; midiyum, bediyurn. etc. Fast 
part. : diva, didii.^ 

Fr. ; rawum, rewe, rawa, etc . ; imiruin. miri, inara 
(inarae), murum, mer€\y, maraeu ; burum, biri. barac, burum, 
Inri, baraen. Imp.: ru. bum. Fret.' raftuin, rafti, raf, etc.; 
baraftutn, barafti, baraf, etc. Past part . : raftii. raftii. 

Ft. : zurmm, zani, zana, zunum, zancy, zauan ; muz- 
nnm, muzni (mizi), mnzna (mozna, mazana), mnznum. muznev, 
mnznati (maznan) ; buznum. bazni, etc. Imp. : bfizu (inazu). 
Fret. : zadum, zadi, zii, etc. Past part. : zada, zeya (?).^ 

Fr. : shum, shi. sha, shum. shev, shen ; mushum, 
mishi, mushu (misha), mushiim. mishey, musliun (inisheii) ; 
bushum (beshem), bishi, beshe, buahum, beshey, beshen. Imp. \ 
shn, shi. bushu, bishi. Fret. : shudum, shudi. shu, Past 
part. : shuda, shida, shidhii, shiya. etc.^ 

^ ibid., pp. 36-37. 2 Ibid., p. 39. Ibid., p. 40. 

4 Cf. further on, specimens, No. 189, 

Cf. Maim. op. cit., p. 40. It seems as if the forms dayiy etc., 

are used in the sense of the present tense, as in Kurdish. 

Ibid., p. 41. 7 Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

^ Ibid., pp. 43-44. In rapid ^eech mizi and bezi may be fieard 
instead of the usual muzni and bezni. 

^ Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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Pr. : ktoum, kani, kuna, kunum, kuriey, kuiian; 
nmkiiura. miikni, mukna, muknum, mukuiiey, muknan (or, 
mostly in the N.W,) : maiinum, marmi, manna, mannum. 
nianney. mannaii : buknum, bukni, buknii. fic. Imp, : beku 
(maku), bukney, cic, Pret, : kardum, kardi. kiir (ke), etc, ; 
mukurdum, mikerdi, mike, etc. ; bekerdum. dc. Past part. : 
kardfiJ 

wV Pr. : miigrum, niigri, mugni, etc. ; begirum. etc. : 
Imp. ; begii', beyir, be^ er, begrey. Pref. : giriftum, girifti, girif. 
Past pari. : giriftii, gunifta. 

Pr. : gurizum, guiizi, guriza, etc . ; mugrizum, 
niigrizi, magriza, etc . ; bugrizum, begrizi, etc . ; Imjj. : bugriz. 
Prei : gurikhtiim (giirukhtuin), gunikhli, gurukh, etc . ; mug- 
rukhliiin. etc. Past ]>art.‘ gurukh ta, gurikhtii. 

Pr. : guyurn, guyi. guya, guyum, guyay, guyen ; (1) 
mugum, migi. migii, inugiim. iiiigey, migiin ; (2) niayum, rniyi 
(migi). may a, may urn, mayey, mayan*'^; bugum, begi, biga, 
bugum, bigoy, bigiin. Imp. : bugu, bogo. Imguyay. Pret. : 
giiftnin, gufti. guf. etc. : muguftum bnguftiim, etc. Past part. : 
guftii.^ 

Pr. : siiinum. shini, shina, shinum, shhiey. shinan ; 
mishinum, mishi (inishini). niishina. miphiuum. mishinev. inishi- 
nari ; bishinuni, bislii ([>ishini), bishina, etc. Imp . : be«ihi, beshiii. 
Another forni (rare) : Pr. : minchinum, minchini miiichiiia. etc. ; 
])ench ilium, etc. ; Imp. bench i. Pret. : First form : shishtum, 
nhishti, shas, shishtum, shishttn , shishtan ; mensliastum, nien- 
shasti. etc.: benshastum, ben^hasti, r/r. Second form \ benchas- 
tum, bonchasti, eAc.\ mcnchastuni. ite . Past part.: shishta, 
benshastii , beiichasta.'^ 

Ul. Indkclinables. 1. Adverbs. — A(lver})is are mainly 
the same as in the lilerarv language, but are sometimes disguised 
by their phonetic variations: chmiu chini kvji 

inji chitew ^ chan, bcchav ‘ Peculiar is 

ajash, meaning entirely, completely" partew 

( diiy below, at the bottom " (partew ku — throw it, spread it, 
etc.) This is used probably in Qain and Birjand only. In the 
N.W. there is another, not used in the South, kallepd. meaning 
“ downwai’ds.” 

2. Prepositions. — These are the same as in the literary 
language: da, da ( ), wa. we. tvii ( ), war. war (^ ), et(i. 

Of more peculiar use may be mentioned ; si. sine { ), 

1 Ibid. , pp. 40-47. 

52 This ferm, fiwyuin, mayum, moyum, et(‘., must b<* distinguished 
from mdyum which 

5^ Ibid., p. 48. •* Ibid., pp. 49-60. 
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“ towards ’’ (chiefly in the Stmth). Khud. khod, khof ( ). 

'' with,’’ ete.^ 

3. Conjunctions, — >Ak mentioned above, the \iHUt\l conjunc- 
tion wvV, im, -a ( j ) is often indefinitely pronounced, due to a 
tendency to syn vocalisation, and .sounding as a, (\ 1, so reseiubl- 
ing the usual iddfo. Probably it is the last n\entioned. petailiariy 
employed. Kf (if unaccentuated), or ki (if accentuated), is 
often used pleonastically. 

4. Inter lections . — They are the same as in literary Persian, 
except a few, such as the 8abza\vari equivalent fo!* “ yes’* — Itu, 
There i.s indeed a large numbei* of ejaculations, such as thosi’ 
used for calling animals, compelling a camel to kneed or to rise, 
etc., but they vary in diiferf*nt parts of Khoiasan and arc* of no 
S])ecial intcicst. 

A list of some Khorasani idiomatic exjuessions 

arrast (onomat.), braying of a flonkey (251. 

(iwrau\ a culvert- or hole in a wall, part oi aii irnua- 
tional channel (lb). 
hftr (indakhian. to unload, to alight. 
ftnr aftndiin. to die, to ])eri.sh (175, 1S2). 
henich, c radii*. 

/> / w // , por c u } )i n e 

hibnld, useless, good for nothing. 

hik. frivsh pretty (?) (T Kurdish, Luri and Kakh 
tiyari bihik, buk, bride, umng woman. 
boludd, a knave, wicked fellow. 

Imlwnya, a sw' allow (lit. bnlwdya). 
chfirshdna, st-out, stioiig. 

chnrqai. a kerchief with wliich women lover then' 
heads (218). 1(75). 

rlitirukh. a sort of hudwear, like Am(‘ncan moitassins 
chughu, a warm cotton cloak, worn by men. 
darganh. knave. 

dilengu, hanging, suspended (iji Qaiu) 
dishind, ye.sterday (lit. dn<h). 
duMkh, dust, thin sand. 
farad, weaving loom. 

M (onomat.), whispering, whistling. 
gan, teasing, mocking (213). 

gar. bald. [lb")* 

gardidnn, (hd qurhuni . . , . ), to be sacriticed for (1.6. 84, 
gekuu, small. 
gigi (in Qain). a lamb. 

gilga. the pit in which the weavers pi ice their feet when 
sitting at the w^eaving loom (4). 


1 Of. Geiger, op. cit., p. 402 ; Lorimer, Gabri dinliict, pp. 470<4Sn ; 
also Jvatiow, Tabaqat of Ansari, .I.R.A.S., 192,*^, p. 2.*?, note 2. 
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(jilaw, gidclineHs. 

(jiw (lit. yuh), dung (25). 

(jurdli, a leap. 

(jurjik, smoothed uudulatiiig hillocks, iisualJv foot hills 

( 20 ). 

istCtq, see uslay. 

jiq, shriek ; also a measure <>t distance a furlong, or 
the (listancc u]) to wliicli a man’s voice may be 
ht^ard (very iudeHnite). 
jiji, hedgehog (lit. /ay). 
karhak. lock of han (S. 40). 
htl, a river-bed. wadi, nullah (110, 198, 199). 
kfdisk’’^ the baud, by which ihr c/ufrqat (cj.v.) is fixed 
on the head. 

kallvpo, downwards (in Sabzawar). 
kehti, undidating ground. 

khfnffHfiuu, store room behind the liousc^ godovvn. 
khf shift k, seam. 

khvmisi (onomal.), snoring (25). 
khnshftr. auspicious, bringing good luck 
kij, owl. 
kina, hind. 

kunnakvr, (*mphat. for kur. blind, short-sighted, etc., 

(117).^ 

lan(j karfhtv. to halt on a jc>uriu\v (109). 
lanja, a special wooden or metallic utensil for oil (lit. 
dahbn), 

likitffv\ hanging dow n (in Qain) : ef, Kurdish liqin. to 
hang. 

liskf naked, unloaded (animal) (in Qain). 
ntffshn, sieve. 

tifikhinak, finger-tip-full, a minute quantity; n. zadan 
to dig in. to taste by litth‘ dosi^s. 
tiffli, bed-she€4. 

fiey tahaq, a sort of fiat basket, made of reeds. 
nowoli, wd(.*ked, vile, naughty ( ). 

nvs. nose. 

ou^ri, naked, undressed (lit ‘an). 

paflalu. rubbish (in Qain). 

partaw, fallen, spread (in Qain). 

pistun, store room, the same as khandgina. q.v. 

purnid, purmha\ proud, arrogant. 

purmechdl, faded, dried t flowers, grass) 

shiyra, main road (lit. shdhrah), 

shurmdshur (emphat. from shur). tnmbled, excited 
(117). 

sumenji^ reward for bringing goo<l news. 
tarmatdr, disturbed, unarranged, scattered. 
tichiddn (?) (10, hettchd). to drip. 
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tumba, a \A ooden bar used for locking the doors, 
usm(i, a sort of ointment for the eyebrows {wasrm)* 
ustaq, fresh, flourishing, healthy (181). 
wingasi (onoraat.), buzzing of flying insects (25). 
zandndd. headman of a village, katkhudd, 
zichu, a food made of dried curd, called in Southern 
Khorasan qurvJ, and in Western Persia kashk. 


ni vSpEcrMENS OF Ritstto Pokms. 

A. Quatrains. 

1. Love Songs, 

1 Lftve songs of general contents. 

J . Se ih dukhtar wa ri gaiidal miraf 
yaki jelov yaki dimbSl miraf 
bii kurbune sare jelow begardiim 
(ki) m&he chSrdiih iiz dimb^ll miraf. 

^ ?Ui ^ 

2. War i kichii bii daw daw^ murawum man 
bar&ye gushte kaftar muriiwum man 
l)arS.ye gushte. kaftar jS-n necliandiin 
bar§.ye buse dukhtar mirawum man. 

« jr^ ‘ y c^'^ y 

^ (vy"® is^y ^ y^ is^y 


3. Y&rum da dare darwXza j&sh-a 
Nizami sauze KashSni ba p&sh-a 
bii del guftuni ki panj busiish begirnm 
bii liiw kliaridid ba ilbru giif ne jSsh-ii. 


‘ O'— y y 

^ cy^‘ ^“^y ^ |» aj 


^ With noise, or with a .s()ng. 
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4. Sare gilga‘ \v8, Khadija nisliastum 
du sinayo now an&r nnui bii dasturn 
})a dil giiftum paiij busash begirum 
piyaresh uma (mu) wii pay nishastum. 

** i!yj I ^ U t All \ ^ li^wiinx ) Ai— b dS cJ^ 

6. Nam&ze shum ki gaw l)a jaugiil urna 
NesS. kMiiiim bii gaw dukhtaii iima 
ki fhashmash ba man u daKtiish ba g&M'dush 
ki gSwdush beshkast u ri bar iniin &ma. 

* (.Sxjl <iuL^ iS i.tLur 

^ ^Xik.jd ^ ila. I 

• ^ ** “* 

6. Sliabe niahtaw gurgun niibt‘Wiii rnisli 
bia jSna ki da pislmni kasi nis‘^ 
bagarduni daste iistade uaiiiadinRJ 
riamad tang iis w jtiyi dilbariiin nifi. 

^ ULx Lu * ^ 

^ C.A*iM.U J> ‘ 


7. BiS. balSyi Imm shiiinat hiannn 
kiivvRbe kauge beryunat biarum 
kuv\ Sbe kauge beryunat nebiiwshii 
])arum siMe Sifahuniit biS-rurn.'* 

^ oiL^ wJl ^ ^ lu 

^ ^)bj c^JbAi^l wA^ ^ jJiibi ‘r'b^ 


J A special pit. in which the weaving loom i.s often placed, so that the 
foot pedals can be manipulated by any one sitting on tho floor. 

* Cf, A. Chodzko. (Irarnmaire persane, Paris, 1852, p. 114, a Gilani 
song, beginning with : 

^ bj iib^ ^ ^ ^ wM»l 

8 The apple is the principal item in the peculiar system of love 
symbolism, and is ver>" often used in love messages. Other articles used 

in this code are : the sweet pea {mSsh), c^b b <^bc ; a cardamon 

nut (hel) : J*^ lU ; a walnut means : a hair 
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8. Da piishte kala b&r anddkhtil Zaynab’ 
kaehakS^r tariniit&r andSkhtii Zaynab^ 
khabar bobra ba b8.b&ye rasliidibsli 
(bi t8 sib ashikUr iindSklita Zilynab.*’ 

( l^kij ) 






bU 




9. Da piislite bune zavgiir kli&buin iinia 
iiz u busayi dukhtar y&dnm fima 
iiz II busayi ki da pushto kala 
luiv wakh yadum Sina bitabund uina. 

‘.>.x)T ^L) 

‘^T p-H. k ;l 

aA.b ,1 II. ..a*.. ) ^(3 SiS *' 

^ J>w<oT ^4^L• jji 


10. (D.)*' Agiir yiire nian-i bishin \n\ khRun 

baruin aw at luyRrnni iiz dahRnii 
(P.) hanui awi ki iiz zilfiit bi\ti(*bii 
hanuisii nihrwanyavi vakiidanii. 

* aj 1 .,.-.,.. jf ^ ajLsh. a.' » Ai^vj U5^ ;l.' /' 

wrapped in a. pince (tf Hilk meaiifi : iS^ C^y 

xAlmost all frniits hav(' their poouliar eodo moaniiiu, vurv int; lu differeiil 
districts. 

1 Bar amlakhtan, paiiieularly in the language of f«melnioii, ineaii>' 
to stop, to halt. Here it may mean slaying a lomr time. 

2 For a woman lo leave her hair uncovered is a sign ol disrespect, and 
generally of immodesty. 

2 About the apple see the note to the preceding (piatrain. 

* Probably instead of bUdbim or Inidbi'm ( ^ ). But it max 

also be ne., with thesuftix •« forming abstract nouns in Khorasani 

(pf. above, notes on the grammar). 

In the (quatrains W’hich have the form of a dialogue between a boy 
and a girl the letter D. is used to show that the speaker is the girl 
{dukhtar) and P. — that it is the boy {punar). 
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11. Bu^uftum dnkhtarak Imgufli hu junurn 
bugufliirn busc m&yuia gufti Uiwunum 
buguftuin j&ve delwar da kiij&-y-a 
bugufti dii mine didiig^num. 

J JS—.O ^ UiiL' ‘ lap.^ jxiii) 1***^' 

J2. Deli »nan cbigh dura dfigh darii 
hamu khaiia ki dar ilz bS,gli darii 
silraghat iniduluim giir nilslieiiast^y 
Hiyali (‘hasliini ki chashm&yi ziigh ddrii. 

' A:i aJU. ‘ 

i:i Sia cliasinni ki imi iiuniz didiiin 

lui diir Ayd u mi dlir Now niz didum 
lui dar A;\de mi dar Ntn\ruzt^ amsal 
hii gulebidant' (.sv’r) tniniK* bagii diyiiin. 

* w ;L ^ ^ jd ljL> 


14 (1) ) I>a kurbum* khate arkhaliikal yar 

luiyuue sad jinsun aslukat yai. 

(lb) Miyuiu’ sad juvvim kilrdi asharat- 

ba, pushli bum l)umurduiu az khajalat. 

*y' vJ>A.XL ^ Jamv ^ 

“ y c. 5 ^'v^ 


IT) (P.) lihi bSLUiyi bum ja ku tilaiii 
arusirii tainashS, ku filani. 

(D.) agar m& \va turii b^ bam begiriin 
mu bugrizum tii luislui ku filani. 

* 1 ^^ L--iU f; ‘ lb U. ^b L-X> 

‘^5ii bXbfc. y \^y Lj U> 

lb. Katat az dur mibinum fil&ni 
nazarat mikunum az nKgum&ni 
nil zariit, mikunum njiirdum uedSnan 
neguyan &shike zi.r as filS^ni. 

sH ^ 

^ b jt ^ ,.vCj^ 0^x 1 Oi>j 

‘ ^1^ ^j^'tc iyxjj^ ^OKX}t(>j Ojlaj 
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17. UstAra da Ssmu shumurdiun sad u bis 
parhati alacha zawuii tulS diikhtari ki’s 
parban aWciia ziiwiin tula y&re khodum 
shaw da baghaluri) ki sub be uauiidimum ki^s. 




18. Tu zulfuri(‘ siR kilrdi muharuin 
sliutur kilrdi kusbidi zire baruin 
mu ki harfe badt' \va lu uegiiftAnu 
uuira kiisbidi burdi bii Iraq’um 

* y3 Ls'^y ^ y 


19. Agar yare maii-i l«ar sbaw biyayi 
mesRle kbar keiiiire jiiu ])iyayi 
iigiir dusbrnan bfigirii sare rayilt 
rnesab* kuti ilz awraw biyayi. 

‘ lu ys>. jL-— Is" jS:%. * lu ^A 


20. Dii mine k.aukaha {,slc) mu kanke mast-um 
da mine gurjika del wii tu bastum 

hanui kauga nobadan ru bii kubsar 
muiK' meski giriftare tu bastum. 

^ y<0*>j y aj jjii Ia au ^ 

* I»>i*>nA jfJ Aj jyJ«!>l(p 1 <^ C aS^ a.*.A 

21. Nagare nazauiu bastum gelamat 
berez obinaki inurgRna ba dRmat 
bamayi rnurgS guriz&nan zi dRmat 
mane meskin giriftiRrum ba dRmilt. 

^ dL^lc^ yy * 

‘ 4>wil ^yo S-^hA 
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22. Da mine miwiiha mu n&r mS.yum 
da mine dukhtarii F'&tma m&yum 
da mine dukhtarii F&tmaye khiiw 
baliin biiliiyi shal tirmii m&yum. 

< ^ U ^Uas p 

^ iuoji (JLx* <1 ,, 

23. Lawum ba lawunat kum darii 
chi farziindi ki hawiiye miir darii 
clii farziindi ki n nokhiirdii liz shir 
ki bishiri ura bit&w darii. 

‘ ;.3Lo iS ‘ OjI d ^ J 

wL — Juj iS ^ 

24. Arakchine kalamkare tuyum nian 

da deli Beyniun pfiriftaie tnyinii man 
agli ’ ruzi du sad bariit biiw inum 
hai'iz mushtake didlire tuyum man. 

‘ 1*^ y ^ y ‘ y ^ cy 

‘ y ^ jy^ ‘ — vy ^ ^ 

26. Az ishke tu da kljaw khurrast ^ muzunum 

az khaw ki mikhizum misle khai* arrast muzunum 

agar shftkhayi nlibat girum biyiiyii “ 

mislil(‘ khar-magas ba dowre giv\ wingas muzunum. 

* ^ j»., , jlc. y 





< af aj Jb.^ 


26. AI& dukhtar (ki) da b&ghe shuma-y-um 
mazu harfc ki mu bli tu iishnlx-y-um 
mazun harfe wu riyatra magardun 
ki mu (iiz) qomc khishiine shumii^y-um. 

* UmmT ^ Ij l i y aT 

V* ^ fj* i^yo ^ ‘ h 3 vD>* 

I a. JBAS., 1923. p. 27. 

* Bd gir dmdddn is used in Khorasan in the sense of *, 
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27. (P.) Biilan balayi Kerm&ni liibat kaii 

bfihave busayat kaymai bugu chan. 

(D.) Baliaye busayiim kaymat nodarii 

Ray w Hum u Bukhilra wu Samarqancl.^ 


28. Ala dukhtar tu shahi dukhtilran-i 
gule da guncba\i Mazaiularan-i 
haiiiz ki gunchayd panj bus bii mu Ic 
ke farda gul shinvi iiz digiirani. 


lS — 




Co ,1 


ssr^ 


jr 






29. (P.) Ala dukhtar ki biibayat guda-y-a 

du fliadime iiilrgisat kare kuja-y a. 

(1),) Chi kar diin ki babayum giula-y-ii 

di chasliiue niirgisuin kare Khuda-y-ii.- 


30. Diin khunayi bibi (ii diiii-y ii 
arakcliiiu* sariit Layla ziiri-y-a 
ilgar liauisiiihA tiamidanan bildaiiiin 
ki Liiyla dukhtare hure pari-y*a. 




ibJ 




o* 


^ llJ A^ ‘ ly iif^yj 


I C^i r.. - * 0^ ^ ^ 

i4-L^ 


hi^hche bafjir )nifui>tn - ^ Atso siinpjy with ijir az jau gw 

nemiya— Ai^b 

^ Cf. Zhnkovsk.v , Materials, ^()l. J. p. aa (No. 15), a variant from 
Kasha. 

2 This is fl “wandering” (jiiairain, ci. its parallel from Gilan (A. 
Chodzko, Grammaire pcTsane, Paris, 1S62, p. 18): 

‘ Ajl:p^ y ^ ^ Aj\jiS y wb A^ j I u 

< Ajtuya^ (•"^0^ y ^ Ajty»f wb aT 
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31. Kate sawrii Elayum kliam iiagMa 
dile sh&dii ba doure gham nagarda 
munR]&t mukunum da bar maz&ri 
ki sSyiit iiz sare mu kam nagarda. 

^ jj Aj ^ ddj , , , . 0 

^ ^ ^ O* A.'L--» iS ^ jA ■ ..Is^ya ola^l — l/o 

32. Se muskale tular d&dum bii zargar 
basazil gushwani barS-ye tu dukhtar 
ayiir gushw^lra da gushat nagunja 
shawuni hayrun u aargiirdun u muztar. 

^ ^ ^ aj )Ur I. J k/0 

jia^Ajc ^ — Lsl^ 

33. Arakcliiiie sariit simkash kunum man 
diiazdah ta kerun pishkash kunum man 
du&zdah ta kerun wSy dSna d^ina 
bare riyiit bewiniim qash kunum man. 

^ 1*^ c'/ 

^ ^JfX) ^ — JL£ Juuj y ‘ a.*b ajfvi Lj 


34. Mklie shau cJiardarii be mune tu kunum 
permi a\ u setiini kulame tu kunum 
suwkiit ferintum ba zargiirune BS<shtin 
«ar sika zanum awal ba mime tu kunum. 

^ ^ j jJ ^ yi dj 

« ^ J |.•U dj d^ )j dj Jus ji 


35. Arakchine sarat dinar dinar 

bii pRyiit makhmal u rangat gule n&r 
ElEhum chashme dushman kur garda 
biirdye tu namast^na kafshe bulghar. 

^ Jl^ siJoj J JLiuo c^b dJ ‘ 



<;UL <y>Jljuu^j y 


36. Arakchine sarat gul tirma bS,d& 

daw&mi manzilat sar chashma b&dS 
hamu busi ki dS.di da arnsi 
be shiriniyi maghze pista b8.d&. 


* Ilib dx^ 
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37. Cliir& iiz panjala nar mikiishi yS,r 
qalam bRl8.yi daftar mikiishi yS-r 
niimitarai zi fard&ye qiySmiit 
bar dami surmarii tar mikashi yS-r. 


y jit 


«;lj ^ )^yKdj jl 


38. Chashmune siyS-yat surma bii muskS.1 biibur 
abriiye chapat dilumra az k&r babur 
u husne jamSle ki KhudS. dS.da ba tu 
hushe sare bach&ye shir-khor babur. 

‘ isjy' 

‘ — •♦f'.j j^ 


39. Alfi dukhtar taiiS;be basta d&ri 
ba zire ch&diiat guldastii d&ri * 
iiz u giildastaha yakiish bii mu te 
KhudawandS tu dukhtar bii nni te. 

* ^ iuwjJ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ J " 

* A— J j I y ^ ^Jv^ ^ l^XnA/iXi^ 


40. Ba kurbune kachak&yi lulii mastiit 
tu kelyu ch&k iiaku misuza dastiit 

tu kelyiin chS^k niiku war mu haram-ii 
khodum ehak kumim kurbune dastat.*^ 

* y ^ iji A I Jij 

< ^ ‘ 

41. Naye kelyun der4z-a miin der&z-um 
miunash naz bii naz-ii man chi s&zuin 
tu tiimbaku biy&r miin S-tiishi t&q 
biiraye yare chS,rdiiskla sazum. 


1 Cf. V. Zhukovsky, Materiftls, vol. 1. p. 31, 1. 8, a variant from 
K asha. 

A “wandering” quatrain. 1 heard it in 11114 jn Palewgine, a 
village near Kazerun, cf. W. Ivanow, Specimens, etc., “Zapiski, ” 1915, 
p. 42. Cf. also Zhukovsky, Materials, vol. I, p. 40 (Ko. 28), a variant from 
Kasha. 


'i.= 
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42. (P.) Zaynaw dil ha khubu dMi 

da kliunaye g&w mura bii kiiygu dadi 
(D.) khudat gufti ki kayk dandu nadS-ra 
(P.) iiz bar jS, war kana darmu iiedara. 

* — '^y ^ y^ iS^ 

43-44. (P.) Tu dar b^l^yi bum-e sawze rahna 

saratra kliam k« busi befarmS;. 

(D.) tu ki p&ine bum-i chakiuii dar pa 
tu das da kisa kii puli befiinna. 

(P.) ki das dii kisa wu kisa da khurji 
ki bRre ushtur-a rilfta ba Kazwi. 

(D.) ki busa bii liib u law ba zanakiitan 
ki raS^le shovvhar iis raftii bii Kermuii. 

' b ^y^ j P 

^ y Vi2<i.AWi3 y * Ij y 

^ ^yy A— y ijuo^ ^L> A) ^ y Ammji^ ^ A.Mjt^ y iiS 

^ ^ aa 3 ^ yt^M ^JL«o aT ‘ , Aj w**^ 3 ^1 -»-^ aj Am^^ a^ 

45. Baliin VjS-la dii baliiiuii niundiivrini mu 
baghal wa ku sarmR khurdayum mu 
bagal AvS. ku tiingum da bagal gir 
hamu vRre konayum mu. 

^ L_xy«ci ^<S b ‘-bb ^ ^3sh y aJJIj 

' ^ ^ ‘ ^ b bUj 

46. Shawe mehtaw da khabum kuiii yar 
da ruyi siiiii da khS-bum kuiii y&r 
(da niye siniiye surkh u safidii 
mesS,le bachii bidS.mm kiuii yar. 

‘y'b iS3) )'^ ^ 

^ ...K^ * 0(3<jAbiM ^ ^ A ikjLM) 

47. Az i bflldgir diir u biidgire ySrum 
dii mine shiiw malwSred beyJirum 
iigar k&me dilumrii bar nay&ti 
hamu dam daste resw&yi guz&nim. 

•< C^v> ^ ^;l iJ J } b 
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48. Khadija nale kafshatra telS. ku 
ba hambun mirawi kaniz rahS. ku 
ba hambun mirawi p&ye pi&dii 
biS; p& da rik8.be aspe mS ku.^ 

< ^ Iaj 'j— 4^ iSj^ ^ lUs o-Sfcfti' JLaJ aapu4>d^ 


49. I biigh kuj-as in dare b8gh kuj-as 

gul da chaman xi chaman dilr i bagh kuj-as 
bSghbun ba sare azize khu r8s bagu 
yak sh8khe banafshayi dar i b8gh kuj-ab. 

‘ )C) dilaJixj i^j 


50. Se pan ruz-a huye gul neyuma 
sad8 chachaye bulbul neyuma 
barum az b8gebune gul bapurse {sic) 
chira bulbul ba sayle gul neyuma. 


^ sA — jii JL ., aI> k 

‘ »3nX)IjJ iJS j — iu«> (Jl — Aj 


,,l xcIj 'J 


^ 


)' c^y 


51. 8it8ra sar zad m8r8 begira 

chi Yusaf ki Zulaykh8r8 begira 
chi Yusaf ki Zulaykh8r8 nechandun 
chi Hasan ki Rababara begira. 

^ l.iii ^ ^ 


1 A “ wandering” quatrain. I heard it in the district of Turshiz, in 
1914 (see “Zapiski, ” 1916, p. 46). The expression kaniz, and the men- 
tion of a saddled horse, stirrups, suggest this song being of an early 
origin. The Turshiz variant is as follows : 

All^ dukhtar ki muh&yi tu bur-a 

hii hamurn mirawi r&hi tu dur-a 

bii hamum mirawi zude biy&yi 

ki k&re &shuki khayli zelur-a (i.e. darur-ast). 
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52. Khud&yS. ashik-um S^shiktarum ku 
zi Layli wu zi Majnu baytarum ku 

zi Layli wu zi Majnun’ um nechandun 
bar&ye ftshuki khS-kistarum ku. 

‘ c/ j -5 ‘ e/ ^ 

53. Shawe maht&w abre para para 
shir&be kishmishi ^ may da pi&la 
rafikun jam riiwid mayrii baiiushi 
KhudS, kay midahad umre du barii. 

^ dJl I I J>.J Ci5^ ^ I ^ . I J ■> »i.^i V,,,---"* 


2. Courting married women. 

54. Qam da dclakat ^ asar kani inshS^lri 
sLiye tu zane digar kuna inshalS 

tu biwa rawii (^ic) ^ wa mu azab benshiui (sic) 
biwa u azab bt^handigar rasaii inslialii. 

* aUi jtCwtf P 

‘ c-^' J P 

* aljf jtL^ ^ ^ 

55. Sarumra sar-sarak Bard^r burda 
delumra yak zane shidar burdil 
delumra yak zane shid&r nechaiiduii 
kam-kam bii kuiiSre ch&h burda. 

;l IT & — j (*~^{^ ^ h 


1 The term qMmisfi is not common in tht^ district of Sabzawar, the 
grapes are called mmiz. Tlie term ahirab usually is applied only to real 
wine; the dried grapes spirit is called *araq. The term may apparently is 
never used except in poetry, 

2 Diminutives often convey the shading of contempt. 

8 Probably for mwe, under the influence of sjmvocalism, cf. No. 168. 
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56. Sarumra sar-sarak Sard£r burda 
dilumra murehayi pard&i* burda 
dilumra murehayi pard&r nechandun 
dilumra pir zane qerd&r burda. 

* fiijj »>tj jj h 

57. Ustara da iismu yakesh galtS.n-a 
buse zane mardum bul&yi j&n-a 
har kas boguya Sshuki SsSn iis 
kJifar niibina darde bi darmS-n as. 

* cV ^ 


3. Lore punished, 

58. Namiik sbur iia ba zakhmum tkza inand&z 
marS kiishti ba shar Swaza mandSz 
mar& kushti wu kliiuium kardi halRl 

tu nashum ba dare darw’ftza mandSz. 

y iLi vJl.'vMat 

* j-'‘ 4’*'* ^ 

^ ci“V ^ ^ ^ 

< JiXiUxi )<> aj ^ y 

59. Dare kalilyi Alyakra ^ da bastan 

se tS, chube aii&r bar ham shikastan 
mu ki harfe bade bii tu iieguftum 
marS bar d&le kusS^wi da bastiin. 

< 3JjLX<^ yfc y jU) 13 ^ ‘ — IS^ ^aJL# y 

^ Ji} ^^J^ ^ y Aj O yfc. jS 

60. DasmSle sare daste tu badnumum kiir 
darugha shunuf da bande zendunum ^ kar 
da gushayi zindu ba KhudS nSliduni 
badnum shawfid kasi ki badnumum kar. 

f ^ <yij jC> iisy.w jLcyj^ ^ lijlf y 

^ ysbjM iyA ^ tiyok. aj 

1 Alyak jh a village, 12 miles North of Sabzawar. It is an allusirm to 
some real events which took place several years ago, 

A high-flown expression ; usually dantakh or dastaq. 
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61. Chashma bar dare darw&za uft&d 
jam&lum bar jam&le namrii uft&d 
haniz da.stum ba dastash Titirasida 
da Sauzaw^ire khar&w S,wSza uft&d. 

• ^Uil dycij J ( — y jjl — « J>1 of j > a 

‘ 4>Uif )^y j ^ jji. jyXA 

62. (P.) Negfiire n&.zanine rizii dandun 

marS az ashke tu burdan ba ziiidun. 

(D.) agiir panj bus khuri az kad bulandun 
na darde sar bini nii dardo dandun.* 

^ aj y <3^ — ’ 

63. Har ki S..shik as bayiis natiirsa 
mard iiz kundii wu zendu natarsii 
dele ashik bii gurge gii.shnii m^na 
gurg az hayhay(' ehopu natarsa . 

^ SMy ....X) ^ ^ S**^jX3 ^ ^ 

^ ,...„0 ’J v-5 ^ ^ ;yjlx! <SjS Sj 3^^ 


4. Faithfulness and perfidy. 

64. Dare khSnat biy^yum gul berizum 
agiir shiimshir bab&,rat bar nakhizuin 
agiir sbamyhir babara misale zhaUi 
ki ta ]1anj bus ncgirum bar niikhizuni. 


^ y ^yp (^y ^ b 


‘ yyy ajUk. 


65. Agar iiz dar zani az bum biyayum 

agiir har shiiw ziini bar shum biyayum 
ba arra gar buburan dastep^yum 
ba zanu giir neyayum biwaf&yum. 

^ • * *jUj jt jf 

‘ L5*’ ^ y L‘ ^ ‘ ^ 


* A variant from the South of Khorasan (of. “ Zapiaki," 1915, p. 39) 

(D.) chirS. gham mukhtiri ay y^re n^dun 
de t& guehw&ni d&rum mfile diwun. 
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66. (P.) Kalamfur ^ bar sare diismal dari 

ba margi mu bugu chan ySr dari. 

(D.) Ba margi iu ba june yak barSrum 
ba ghayr iiz tu digar ySre iied&ruin. 

« y J,l ykj < ^ y 

67. BiS ay biwiifS. ba mu baf& ku 
agar tarkat kiinum lanat ba mu ku 
agar tarkat kiiiium az biwaf&yi 
bakash khanjar sarum az tan juda ku. 

< U «Aj v£-mUJ ^ bj ^^>>0 ij 1?^ Lj 

^ ^ ^ A !) 

68. Ba pushte bum namugzarum kadamrii 
diga b&war nadSrum quale zanra 

ki lanat bar juii u bar qaulc ziin bad 
bii yak labzil khura sisad kasamrii. 

^ h cjJ j — ^ h vj>— ^ 

^ h 1*^ iJaaoJ uX.' Sj ‘ .iU y ^ y sSAa.* aT 

69. Gule surklium chirS az mu ramidi 
magar harfe bade az mu shinidi 
mu ki harfe bade wS- tu neguftum 
chirS, mihre muhubatra buridi. 

^ yCxj « ax; jt ^ 

"" iS^y h ^ ^ ^ y b 

70. Dukhtar dukhtar kiiwab kiirdi tu mani 
man kora budum shirSb kardi tu raarS 
man bacha budum chizi nemifihmidum 
sawdSgare Kandah&r kardi tu mar&. 

^^y '^)y ^ y y^*^ 

* !/® y iS^j^ ^ f'V 

1 The dried cloves. This old fashioned cosmetic is now gradually 

giving way to cheap scents and scented soap. 
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71. Gar mS. rawi nazar ba riyat nakimm 
giir qibla rawi Bajda ba siyiit naknum 
gar dastayi gal shawi &yi bare mu 
war diinim u bugz&rum buyat naknum. 

72. Labe bun d-madi rukh minam&yi 
sare gardan ba S;shik menamS^yi 
sare gardane tu aybi ned&ra 
hamu aybi ki daxi bi wafa-y-i. 

^ j ‘ 

‘ lP LS)^^ L5^ ‘ ^ 


73. Siibantuyi nihe aydgah duiia karda 
gharae »Sughra mara diwuua kardii 
kliabar bo bran ba kowmunake ' Sugra 
SugrR showhare biganii karda. 

X? &jh 

^ ^ <!ui^ ..Aj ^ t ^ - ^ , iJL.) j xf\ 

74. Ba yar bugu ki mu diga yar (-i tu) niyum 
tu ashwa made ki mu kharid^re tu niyum 
tu kisayi hambun-i ba daste hama kas 
man kisii khar u kisa furusb niyum.- 

^ yj y sS y ‘ y y'^ ^ ^ 

^ y ^ ^ \,y*^ y 

75. Du chashinunat ba chiiahme jagnii muna 
bare ruyat ba chSrukhe*' konii mkna 
hamu chashme siydye ki tu dari 

ba chashmune sake gUa munii. 

< a aj y ^ .>.iLc aiuLsk ^ y 

^ i>jL« a — a— j ^ y ^ ^***^ 

1 Diminutive for expression of contempt, of. above Nos. 54, 161, etc. 

2 Cf. Zhukovsky, Materials, vol. 1, p. 35 ^N<j. 14), ti variant from 
Kasha. 

^ \ sort of footwear, of the same patteni as the American mocassins^ 
made of one piece of leather each. 
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76. Dare darch&r da basti Khadijayi gul 
dele mura shikosti Khadijaye gul 
dar i chan gS. ki da pishat nabudum 
til bS ki menshasti lOiadijaye gul. 

^ Jlf k — < Jlf J 

'77. Du zulfunc 8i8>h rekhti wa piiyi gush 
kera didi zi mu kardi farSmush 
ba haqqe shire m&dar (ki) khurda-i y&r 
mfiku y&re kadimirii far&mush. 

* — Cc iS 

78- Bii pushte bume zargar kh&buin uma 
az u busayi dukhtar ykdum uma 
az u busayi ki da kiinje aywun 
ba madiir gufti wu rahmat neyunia. 

^ j — <X — ‘ ,>.^T y.?3 ^ 


5. Love unsuccessful. 

79. War kicha ruwum kichii dur&z-ii 

ba miichit merawum wakhte nam&z-a ^ 
ba rnachit berawum Kurkn bukhunum 
ki buse ashuki ba altemas-a. 

< jUi ^ s^-j^y i*jj y 

80. Khadija ashike zkrum iu kardi 
dirakhte gul budum khS^rum tu kardi 
derakhte gul budum da baghe sh&huu 
ba khake kicha hamsanum tu kardi. 

' y (*^y ^ y ^ 

^ ^ y ^ s.i * ^iaIaw y ^^y 1 

1 Cf. Zhukovsky, Matcruil.s, vol. I, p. 39 (No. 24), a variant from 
Kasha. 
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81. Du (las da shSkhayi bS-dum darum 
na shaw kh&b u na ruz arim d&nini 
siyS oh&shmun mij^ayan gilii gila 
siyS-chaslime khodumra gum (i&rum. 

^ 1*^ *>JuT ^x> 


82. Sitkra sar zad bidar budum 

bii p&ye rakhnaye diw&r budum 
setara sar zad u subh’um tulu kar 
heniz da intizare y&r budum. ^ 

^ ^ cVii, , x*v ^ A— J * j — Jjj 0* ^ II iVi»»'> 

j ^L— j feuuf 


83. Shabe mehtaw mehtabum nevuraa 
neshastum ta sahar khawura neyuma 
nisliastum tS. sahar kiilynn kiishidum 
key^^mat S,mad u y^irum neyuma 

*■ ^^.xsLjJ j ^apu^ U ^ 0<.x;L ) 

‘ tyx>i ^ jji ‘ b 


84. Zamin busum ki uiije yar giishta 
ztimiu az buyi yar gulzar giishta 
begardum aletkbe wu zaminrii 
chi murgane hawa bi bal giishta. 

* A .iuiw.C yJ ^i;^**®* * AA-i 1»5^ bp.J ^ A> 

‘A JL ^ lyl ^b-i^ ‘1; ^v— ^ wl-ijT ^ ^by 


85. Nametfanum qamat bar darum iiz del 
nametf&nuru bas&zum dur inanzel 
nametfknum dame bi tu neshiuum 
ke pSyum ti bii zknu mundii da gel. 


* Jy—Lo j|ji> p[ — ^ ‘Jj> 

< JIT ajJU Jj}\ Aj G ^<b a/ ‘ l« b^j ^ 



1 This is one of the most familiar quatrains, known all over Persia. 
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86. Labat busum dahSn buye hel ayat 
mura az tu jed&yi mushkil &yat 
mura guyan jed&yi ku jud&yi 
jndSyi gar kunnm khiin az del Slyal, 

* (JL.— nCu^ yi l^j/0 ^ 

^ y ^yo 

87. Sarum dard u sarum dard u sarum dard 
namidaniim cliirS rangtim shudii zard 
Kama guyan za garm&ye zainin-a 
khodum giiyum za osbke n&zanin>a. 

^ yfj. ^ ^ y 

88. Delum mikh&s az u kelyun iiz u nay 
az u jami ki delbar makhura may 
delum mekhS/S az u shabh&yi miikhtiiw 
babusutn ruye delbarii pfiyapivy, 

* b J — sS^) ‘ kJ 3’ 

89. (D.) Agar tihi zuiium ^lam busiizii 

KhalirS-bad u Sarmaiizal ^ buBuza 
agar Rhi digiir az del bar Rrum 
zamine shor u nam p&k buRuza. 

90. (P.) Agiir &,hi zunum alam buBUza 

awal m&r u diyum dukhtar busuza 
agar She digar az del bar arum 



dare dashte biSbu pak (bu) 

Hiizli. 





^ JlyL<c^ ^ 

‘.j, 

J J* — ^tLc 

(* *3' 


/' 

‘^3,_ 

OTIj y y 

‘ J— 

Jo 3I 

J — ^ 

i isT 

/' 

— 

-.w y ;.^Lc jy 

« y^y 


r-^3 


/' 


Sm^U y v:>AWt^ y 


J Jo 

J Sj^ lit 

/' 


^ Two villages in the Kuhmiah range, on the road to Tunshlz district. 
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6. Reparation and longing, 

91. (P.) Sarai bar d&r tS, riyat buwinum 

ba gliurbat mirawum sh&yad bamirum. 

(D.) Ba gurbat mirawi wdat sal&mat 
ba tiiyfike Khuda b&z kh&i amad. 

* ty.'Ui — yc ^ Oj--wa! 

‘ tVxT ;lj t.\ik jjyi ^ ^ ^ 


92. Til ki dur-i khate iiz dur befres 

j^ukhanhaye kliushe maqbul befres 
sukhanliaye khushiit yak yak ba ktigaz 
ba daste bad bedev ii zud befres. 


93. (D.) Sare kuhe Niishapire wataii ku 

du das da gardiine nSzak badan ku. 

(P.) Du das az gardane iiazak badan bar dkr 
sare kuhum bas-ii ru ba watan ku 

‘ ^ — x5j(J y ^ ^ jr~^ 


94. ITstarii da iismu baland as auishaw 

bii baklite baduni falak da jaiig as anishiii^ 
bar shiiw sare zilfe y&r b&linum bi 
bSline inane fakir sang as amshaw. 

^ .>>xL ♦*>•» 1 y A.**.. 


.f *.,£1:^ y oiu A-i 




jJU J 




^ »■ i„yjkjk*a aJIj 


95. Da mine kundayi khunnS- baldiabiim 
dar i shabli&ye dur&z tanhA bokh&bum 
EdiudS tu marS. murge hawS^ ku 
dii ruye sinaye dihvar bokhS-bum. 
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96. Se pan ruz-ii ki iiz y&rum jad&-y-um 
KhudS dS,na bii margum riz^-y-um 
KhudS/ d&na wu klialkash’um bed&na 
mes&le khinht iiz kSleb jud&*y-um.^ 

* ^ T yO in ‘ jij) A*»» 

< ;( ;jUx> * ^st ^ 

97. (D.) Chnnunki mirawi ni ba Muqisa 

du t& dasmiil bafristum bS- du kisa. 

(P.) Dn dasindl u kisa kurbiyat nadSra 
khodum pishwRz biyS-ynm az Miiqiaa. 

^ L o^jSij G «a Ixkuc aCilLx 

* d uAxj ;l ;l>, „ JiUxj ^ y G 

98. Hala bad u halR bad ii halS. })ad 
khabar az mu l)abar bii Sult8.n&biid 

du tS, shunii feristum az chube shaniHhkd 
te bar zilfiit zani mara kuni y&d.^ 

< .iGGlkJLs dj j Aj \\ jXtL ‘ jiL.j Ka y :>L^ Ia y .iLj !U 

^ i^L’ ^ . , \S ^ LS^ ^ ^ J^Loa^aa) *.mJy£^ djlAA> G y^ 

99. Dishaw da bagh budnm iS-at khSli 
ba gul mushiS^q budum jS-ilt kh&li 
chi parwanii wii doure bS^gh j^aahtum 
ser&ghej tur nad&rum jat khSli. 

^ of U>. J.*)f^ y^ y J - - Ait. ‘ J*. LiJ" yyl d_j <*Gfj^^ 

100. Kub^re doure dinyS. kam namisha 
dile &shik dami bi gham namishii 
dile 8.shik bii nune kSk muna 
ba iiwe hawze Kauaar nam namishii. 

‘ i) j ^ ^J.J ^yCl^ ( 3 *^^ ^ yy,^ XP 

* ^ ^ ^ibo vjri^ ^li dj ^Jv> 


1 Of. a variawt, from the diBtrict of Tiirwhiz, “ Zapiski,” 1915, p. 48 
(No. 31). 

2 Cf. Zhukovsky, Materials vol. T, p. 43 (No. 37), a variant from 
Kasha. 
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IT. Marriage. 

1 . Choice of a mate, 

101. Agar man y 'iv girum bach a girum 
kamar b&rik u ch&rda s&lii girum 
agar man ySr girum iiz buzargu 
aafetrS. w8. guz&rum sabza girum. 

j ^ ^ 

‘ 'j b ‘J^yy o — ^ ^ /' 


102 (P.) Chirii har dam atiish zaiii bit jRnum 

iniigar man yiraki ti mihrewan-um. 

(D.) Agar sad sal dar (i) khunii bamSnum 
ziine dallSk u ahan^ar nemishum. 








2. Consent of the bride. 

103. Alla dukhtar tu’urn yilk gape bogo 
agiir rtizi nishi pish yiika bogo 
agar razi nishi tu iiz del u jun 
beya lienshi wu pishe marat bogo. 

^ ac ^ y j 

— c o^^Us j b*' y c5^b 

104. (P.) Turii moyum turii moyum chi migi 

chira hi kawme khishuniit niimigi 
sawii ki kasidum pish at biyayii 
jaw&be kaside mu tu chi migi. 

(D.) Mu ki ba kawmu khishunum buguftum 
. mura wii tu namitan tu ohi migi.^ 

^ c..jLMjyk. ^y aj ^’y^ ^y 

* y \cy 

< y y JU iyo ‘ a.' a/ 

1 Cf. “ Zaplski,” p. .S9. In lhat vorsion tlie two middle lines are 
omitted. 
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3. Service for the bride. 

105. Bi& iiy FStima nukarat y&r 

se s8.1 khidmat kunum ba piyarat yar 
se s8,l khidmat kunum muzde negirum 
muwS;jib8;ye mu sugdayi sarat yS-r. 


vJL^JSai. A.IM 


<jL.j 


a ♦irii 


^ ijbto a.ws 


106. Chuminki mirawi hamp&yi tu bSshum 
chi p&bande tul& da p&yi tu b&shum 
chi p&bande tul§, u guyi niikra 
kulSine kliRsayi bSb&ye tu bSshum. 

‘ * ^b y ^ 

^ j^b ^ \S^ ^ HJr (X_Job jA 


107. (P.) Delum mikh&s dam&de tu blishum 

guldm bS^shum da pishe tu bSshum 
gul&m bSshurn man du das b& sina 
gul^me piyar u m&re tu bSshum. 


^ ^b y y ^-ib 




108. (D.) Gulami kiirdi wa gul8.m hasti 
bMS/ dSri ki du p&ye neshkasti 
hama i kS^rS, taksire m&dare mi 
taksire piyar ki da gur piyar mi. 

‘ ^b y ^ A — c ^ 

‘ ^ ^ A— ^ 


4. Mefusal of marriage. 

109. Ba shalw&rat shumurdum putahSra 
ba dil guftum begirum mu shumSra 
ilS>he mardumane bad bar aftan 
ki bar ham mizanan sawdS.ye m^ra. 

^ fj l^iOf (V"^ |» < 4 j ^ Aj 

‘t;Lc^!^ uyjo ^y a/" uil ^ Xt J^^yo 
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1 10. Ba pushte kS»l &yum nazdik ba rab&t 
hastum §.sliike dukhtai’e*Abb&s 
Abb&s bemira malash begirum 
da u dinya yakhaniish begirum. 


< irb^ Aj jJ ^jT ( Aila. Aj 



111. Sarum dard rmikuna zanu iiadaruru 
bamira inadanit irrnu iiadarum 
bil un daBte ki mikarduin ash&riit 
ini i daste diga filrmu nildarum. 

‘ J Jij. ^ ‘ J 


112. (P.) Sare silngi ki mu darum ki dilrii 

dile tango ki mu darum ki dani. 

(D.) ElS^he pusariik wa pily bagardi 
piyaro iiango ki tu dfiri ki dS^rii. 

A^ aT J.> ajT iS 

‘ ^ ‘ -j — ^ ^ 5 -> — -«r! 

113. Ala dukhtar ki mare tu iiunwa-y-a 
mH^riit kind) adam as i>iyariit biila-y-a 
mu ki az mariit geliiyi nedarum 
])iyare nilmardilt pur muddak-y-ji. 

‘ l^'b ^ j 

^ lb w>^i^ O^t^bc 

^ A— J A— ^ 

‘v>.sw( - I jj 

114. A1& dukhtar ki charkhiit bi sidk-y-a 
taii&bash nukni wu dikash tul8.-y-a 
mu ki iiz marat gelayi nadS^rum 
piyare j&Uashat ki pur mudda8»-y-a. 

^ vj>Aiwl Hi? ^ AT 

‘ o--e^ UiSx jj aT v.:>.^Ub A_if jf aT 



>1- 
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115. AlS. dukhtar niS^rat murda binum 
kulun ba dastum kabrash kanda binum 
kulun ba dastum kabrash da nayastu 
nayastunra ba §.tash burda binum. 

116. (P.) Dar i k&r ki m&r’um takhsir ned&ra 

piyarat’um ki khabar nad&ra 
Eliihe har di ta una bamiran. 

(D.) Chi kar kunum ki jibat pul mid&ra. 

j . — x rx A — i ^ — A ‘ ^jjwaiU iS 

fJjj ox^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

117. (P.) EIS dukhtar (ki) abruhat pur*a 

ki ehashmune madariit kurmekur-ii 
El&he madare kurat bamira 
miy&nayi mu wu tu shurmeshur-a. 

‘ sS.***?! O^^lx! AJT ‘ jXo^d 

^ ^^vXJ ^ .. . r jC 

118. (D.) Ala pusar (ki) kaddi tu beland-a 

ke mSdare tu’um khayli kashang-ii 
ElShe madare kashangiit bamira 
ki piyare namardo tu’um nang-a 

^ ^ -iVi * ^ ^ Jii^Uo iS ^ b^nxiij f,m,\ t 

‘ s,SXi ^ y ^yc U iS * w o CUiJi ^:>[ ^ 

119. AE dukhtar ki Fatmii num diiri 
tu dshike muyi muill badiium dari 
El&he miidare badlit bamini 
ber&ye tu namza kad nemarii. 

^ I yc y ^ A-' - . ♦Jgb jS 

^ dj JikX^i kax# Ji|vclj ^ ^ ^ 

120. Labat kaymS-qu dfindunat panir-a 
du ainaye nowan&rat kabzegir-a 
Al&hu m&dare x)irat bemira 

tura ba mu namite ySr chi gir-a.^ 

‘ y f A^xS O^Lit y y ^ yXj ^ 

^ xy Ijy ;b fy ^ li j — — y ;4^L„■,,^<o ^ 4 )! 


1 Cf. a variant in my Specimens, Zapiski, p. 47 (No. 27). 
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5. Disappointment in marriage. 

121. Agar man y8;r girum y&r kam nis 

agar man giil bachinum kh§.r kam nis 
gule m&yum ki da s&yash neshinum 
agar nis sRyayi dif&l kam nis. 




c' 


..>C /( 


122. Sit&rayi fismu khayli belaud -a 

Khudii d&na ki n&mzadum kashang-a 
Khud& dSnii ki niimzadum bli mS,h munii 
nicsiile mShi ki dii daryd. nahang-Ii. 

* cX\ 

‘ ‘ ^Ixj JJlx Aj a/ oJb l»Xah. 


123. 


l>\vis man tukhme talkli kashtum da Kuchu 
a jab yare giriftum bast nadu 
rafika mu giriftum shumil magirey 
awal asbik as diyum pashaymun. 


‘ ^ — 'iijf 






rj- 




I — 

^v_:;u jy 


124. (jule da gunchara da shisha kaidi 
qami yak ruzarii sad salii kardi 
Eliibum khunaye 8khun basuza 
mane bicbSrarii da niimza karda. 

^ci 2^1 »A.j ^/o ^ .3 ; ^ j^yfc.T 


125. Nakardum bAghwani bRghwani 
du8yi mu ba nimzadum rasEni 
bugu nemzade tu az daste tu raf 
biy& n&mard gar k8ri mitu&iii. 
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6. Comflaints on remaining unmarried, 

126. Sarand&zni txi payand&z kardi 

mu tura khastum tu bar mu n^z kardi 
ba harfe m&rat kardi neshasti 
kulSg rafti wu tarke b&z kardi. 

127. Zimistu wii tiwistu charwM^r-um 
ba khunii miriiwum y&re nadS-nim 
piyar darum da fikre pisar uis 
in&dar darum miga wakhte zanat nis. 

* a ,. a . n . > ^ j 

* ,j;> -oj ^ 

128. Dirakhta saya daraii m^ nodltrini 
rafikS. nemzfi dS^riin m& nad&rim 
rafikR mini wan ru ba wilayat 
hama guldasta daran m& nadarini. 

Lc ^ ^ I/O A— jLo L— 

* l/c ^ ^ 

7, Respect for marriage, 

129. IJelura mikhJis barum ba nemzabS.zi 

Kbuda dSna nekardum das derS-zi 
kalire bS-ghe jannat dastc ^ mu bu 
neg&h d§.shtum ba ruzayi ^ sarfarS-zi. 

— O jJL' ^ <Jl» jJ.3 

* Ci5*^''y ^ I*—— ^ iyjdjT 

130. Nakhurdum iiar bar junum biila shud 
nakardum k&r bar mu mubtaE shud (6‘ic) 
nakardum kh&be r&hat da kun&rat 
S.w§,zayi kh8.be mu dii kichah& shud. 

^ OuM K.x^ ^jc y ^ tX^ II j 

^ kXw y ^ 


^ So usually in colloquial language. 

2 >S'ic. Perhaps a case of shortening of the sutiix bi, i.e. for 
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131. Bare riiye tura didum raftuni 
ba b&linat tiakhabidum raftum 
misS/le sS-yayi awre buhari 
kardum jawlu nabJlridum raftum. 

O-bJU y 


III. Quatrains i scaling with sppjcial subjects or 

BELONGING TO SOME SPECIFIED CLASS OF AUTHORS. 

1 . Sovfjs of wmnen authors. 

1.32. Churmnki mirawi \va gard niigR ku 
gerehi dii diluni eftiyii ku 
gerclii dii deluni ranje tu darii 
dele ranji darii ii'/ kbud rezS ku. 

Jd ‘ ^sh y ^ j; 

133. Dirakhte iirkawu pa ye kamar bi 

tiinash firuza wu sluikhiish shiikiir bi 
dar i chan gah ki y«arum da safar bi 
khurRke mu hamash khune jigar bi. 

134- Beyii benslii juval yRde M atan ku 

ba har miijlise ki rafti vide man ku 
ba har majlise ki lafti bS. buzergun 
awal ben.shi diyum ySde man ku. 

d'j ^j#Jbp.x> y Aj ‘ ^ c'^J ^ ^ 

^ ^[j — kJ^L jy ^ aj 

135. KhudRya par bede piirwRz girum 
dare darM^Rzaye ShirRz girum 
barum az [ham] rafik&ne khud bapursum 
ser&ghe yRre khud da KandahRr girum. 

* Cr^ 3!r-“ 

< ^yS ‘ y^y^ {*^y 
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136. iiz u b&l^ miy& k&fila sangi 

hamu y&re Ichodum p&yt&wa^ riingi 
p&yt&washe* w& kunam rishii ba risha 
ba dastash baduhum kelyune shisha. 

* A ,, , .^ t Aw ^Lylf Aj ^ Aj AjL) 


137 . Setarfi midawa mahe man ku 

rafike hamdame hamr&lie man ku 
rafike hamdamum rafta ba sawdii 
(agiir siiwdSgar-i stiwkSte man ku).^ 

^Lc 2 f^CXM« 


138 . Yak daj^ti* guJe safet pichuin ya no 
da ahde wafaye tu neshinum ya no 
ay pistaye khandun jawabum befres 
mu iRyeke majlise tu hastuni yti no. 


* a.' Ij I . sX— ^ Aj t' ^ixLxj l)J axmi»^ 

* Aj U ^ A iuxiJ 


139 Arakchine sanit tirmaye Kashti 
khabar uni a ki az Teyra guzashti 
na khud Syi na pa^ygame firisii 
magar h&kim shudi bar takbt nisbasti. 

' (>xT ^ . - Jm!m^ AxtJ^ 

u; — 


140 . Khodum inja wu yS^rum da Shikasta 
arak da kunje chashmash shisha biiata 
Alohum kowme kliishumun bamira 
ki yS.re mu kuja wu ham Shikasta. 




" a — )uXi ^;L j LjxLf 

^ — ♦iL— 


^ HomeBpun puttees, usually with a coloured stripe at the fringed 
ed#i(‘. 

Probably instead of pdytdwdAh rd. 

The last line apparently belongs to a different qua train. 
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141. Khudum inja wu y&rum dariwg&l 
arak da kunje chashmash dunay n&r 
KhudS>wand& tu haw&ra s&ya gardun 
ki yS-rum j&hil as nakarda i kar. 

iib ^ (♦A' ^ ^ 

^ vJS^****^ ^ 

142. Az u bElS niiy& charsh&na y£nim 
siya chugha iiz ashkat biqarar-urn 
siyii chugha biyfi. fikrumrii bar dS.r 
agar na sar da kuhR mugzarum. 

^ vJIaAamX: y <SLC^J^ ^ aJLjc likjT ^ /O 

^ ^ytiX) L- <slj j.fi b ^ ?Ui«» 


143. Sarc^ kiihe balaridc panj panjiiyc shir 

khabar urn a ki yariini khurdii shiimshir 
piRliira pur kunum iiz awe anjil 
bariziini jR ba jR bar zaklinie shanishir. 

^ , y Aj y ^ y. 


b dJLu 

y ‘H. 


144. Shaw tR ba sahar rugune gul sukhtilyuni 
t& path an a ke nhzake tu dukhtiiyum 
tu mur guftiiy di bekhya galat kardii hi 
khayat nebiyum bii ishke del dukhtayum. 

^ a II y fa^^vAtyj U ^ b ■ ^ ^ 

* i:Ujx ^ Jalc AJkiu SSiS iyo jJ 


146. Pisar ami kabSyat malla malla 

badar ku tR busburum da mahala 
agar 8we tu mahala’uni imyRya 
ba Rwe didii wu sahbune Makka. 

* AJLibuo L> J^yi * AI4X) aJL^x 

< ACc ^ ^ ^ aIscuo Aj v-i>T 

146. Pisar ami ba pSyat sukhtum mu 
kabRye az malRmat dukhtum mu 
kabRye az malRmat ruye dowdat 
ba bRzRre qamat bafrakhtum mu. 

< ^ o - - ♦g ^ ^ jt ^L— .x> 
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147. Pesar amu tel&pushat kunum mu 
naz&ra ba sare dushat kunum mu 
tu ki tS.qate zan kardan nadEshti 
mes&le khar da &gufihat kunum mu. 






148. Balan b&l& balaridirii tu diin 
zawune murge m&hirii tu dari 
zawune murge mShi wu .setlira 
peshSnaye pSdeshShi tu dari. 

^ ^ ^ (XJLgukAJ ^ ^AIa> ^ jjii 


2. Poverty. 

149. Ziwistu wu tawistu khar nadiirum 
ba khuna mirawum namza nad§.rum 
miune jS.hilu yaka neshinum 
nadS.rum namzayi man gussii d^rum 

^ ‘ ^ ^UL-jU j j^Uwoj 

< Aac ^ ^ 4^ 4u 

150. Zam&nayi bi wafS. mutlisum kar 
tulS. budum warKwar ba misum kar 
kabSzyi now nad&mm ki bopushinn 
kabS/Vi kona kh^re raajlisum kar.^ 

^ i m .w ^ KJ? ^ ^L)L^ 

^ *4$* ^14 y A.» 

161. Namadra mikiishan b^l8,ye qS<li 
ba dastat mideban kelyune kh&li 
ki bar kas i kelyurii chS^k karda 
El&hum dastakunash ^ khushk garda. 

Aj ^ UgJtc ^ tN I ^ ^ ty». . .. ♦i) 

* dAjf wX.. |jSLJ^iJU(»4> Lr*^jp ^ 


1 Variants of this quatrain are given by V. Zhukovsky, Specimens, 
p. 241, and in my article. Zapiski, p. 52. 

* Diminutive of contempt, cf. Nos. 54, 7.*l above. 
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152. Darakbte arkawu bakanda bad^ 

jawun khub-ii labash pur khanda bdda 
Jawune ki nadarii mS.le dinyS. 
bamira behtar az (as?) ki zindii bada. 

* >-*** ^ Jtil— j 

^ fl)(j ^ ^ I . ., iiiAj si ^ J I 


153, Ajab rasmi-s rasmi adamizRd 

garib aftidara. kay mikunan yS.d 
garib aftida in isle murda munad 
ki khRke murdara kiiy mil>ara bSd. 

^ A 1 1 ii U kiCj^ ^ 1^1 ^ III, I 

< «>L ,Ui<0 Hdyo si ‘ J..'1/O (Jl bo SJJUjJ waJj-C 


154. Kalamra sar kununi iiz painbil duiia 
nawisum nainayi bobran ba khuna 
hamu inula}'] ki iiamara bakhuiia 
ki war darde dcluin hayni bamuiia.^ 


dL> ‘jij ^ ^ „■» 


‘ a — «oL) si ^ 


155* Deli mu ba chandin qara nedira 
zakhmum tS^qate malham nedlira 
baraye zakbme mu pumba kam ari 
k’^tash dushmani hi pumba d&ra. 

^ 

* <iiXtij b si ^ ^ ax v j 

156. Delum az dude tambdku siyah as 
agar bS^war nedSri nay gaw&h as 
agar bS.war ned&ri nayra bashk&f 
dUum hamchi miune nay siySh as. 

^ d**"*^^ ilbutf 

1 Variants of the same quatrain are given by Zhukovsky, Specimens, 
p. 222, and in my article (from the district of Turshiz), Zapiski, 1915, p. 47. 


C "V, 
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167. Bazan nayra ki qam d&ra deli mu 
bazan nayra ki dur as manzeli mu 
bazan nayra maqalme nay negardun 
hamu taure mikh&a deli mu.^ 

•'viT® Jjr^ Ar ^ ^ KZ>y. 


2. Sick7iess 

158. 8arum daid raukuna tS hade gdrdan 
ajal muhlat bede da wakhte murdan 
ajal muhlat bede ki nowjcwan-um 
miune nowjawunun bi khanemdn-um. 

^ ^,1— yo * 

169. Sarum dard mukna h&li nadixruin 
shudum bim&r u qamkhkr niid^rum 
dur&ziyi shaw iiz bim&r pursilii 
mu ki bim&re shabhSye dirSz-um.^ 

* (X—— .iCxX 

^ i»A. ) jt WMW 

160. Sarum dard mukna h&li midarum 
khabar az piro piiyg&mbar nad&riim 
khabar az pire payg&mbar neehandun 
ajal mibiniini u b&war ned&nim. 

.JiCxx 

^ J yU y 

161. Cbinu h&lum khar&b as gar bad&ni 
ji^ar bandum kab&b as ^ar bad&ni 
sare pule Sel&t u ruze nashar 
qiy&mat’ um hes&b as gar bad&ni. 

^ yf VilAiMtft wl^ 

^ This is one of the most widely known quatrains. 

2 A variant from Tnrshiz is given in my article, Zapiski, p. 4 . 


* 

^ jj) ) ■**!; — ^ 


< j — ycUxj ^ j — ij y y^A^ 

< j ^ ■ Axxyc JL.;yt 


* J y . ■■ ♦A. t 

* I** — 4X> A^ 
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4. Songs of camelmen. 

162. Niimaze slumi ki da houze Kuli-y-um 
saw&re luke zarde k&kuli-y-um 

agar mardurn iiamidunan bed&nan 
dshike dukhtare Hazrat-Kuli-y-um. 

V' i/ C.;;— ^ 

163. Biigar* puciiita^ Wisidi bar biindaz 
[ba] dare bar ch&diri 3 ’^ak nar biindkz 
[b ] dare bar chadiri ^^ak nEre shirin 
bartiye diikbtare khSldiir Imndaz. 

u-N.' [^] * 

‘ ilsil u J ii.' Jiy ‘ jLi yt ' [ <tr ] 


164. Sbiiniale bad khub-ii bad khub-ii 
kaUire lukrii nihe diir kiiub-ii 
kat/ire Ink u bSriish kaushi (Jurji 
ki sawdli bii zane niaqbiil khub-li. 


166. Shamak* dani bii dam a\^ad amshow 
ajab ])uyi vvatan mh’aj^a amshow 
khabar bobran ba namzMc rasbiduni 
ki y&riit iiz safar miyayji ainshiivv. 

^ * iwi>. jJL*i.a* 

* V j *>>jT ty ^ — .SUo d o>^U sS ^ . x * K ^ <xjy.>~w 

166. Naye kelvun biilau ku umadum mu 

barow klmdra kashan ku umadum mu 
barow j&ye khudra mastdiia banditz 
hami ki nusfe shaw shu umadum mu ^ 

* ^ jyi ‘ yc .>Ab ^ 

* fyo aT aJUwc jy 


1 Foot-hill, or generally a small hill. 

2 A variant, from Turshiz, see Zaptski, p. 50. 
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167. Shabe shamba az Kermu b&r Kardiim 
se manzilni ba niizdi y&r karduni 
se manzilra Emadum ySra nadidum 
nishastnm giir vayi bisydr kardum. 

* ^ (k.w 


168. 


Zimistu ki barf zikre boh&r ku 
bugu j&hil ba chan fcu chRrwSd8r ku (sic) 
agar jRhil ba ohan abe bar ani {sic) ^ 
baraw gudayira tu akhtey&r ku., 


/3 

y ^ty J<tU j{j 


'ysry 


if w ^T 




d^u /I 
— f — , 




169. SetRra sar zad it ntah ba dimbSl 
Khud&yR kSfila kay mikuna bRr 
KhudRyR kRfila yak shaw kuna lang 
safar da pish darum del wa dimbRl.^ 

* a-Jl5llf * JU>cj> aj ^Uo jj 


170. Set&ra sar zad u mRh’um bii dimbRl 
KhudRyR piyarum kay tnukna bS-r 
KhudRyS piyarum imshavv bamuna 
ki k&rum balkum bakna tamSm. 

iX-ii C -xx) ^ Lfxai. ^ JlyoXJ ^ 2iU> j J>j yt» JljULu 

^ iNaXj ^ ^ ^ w .w/>/ot bf(X!^ 

171. ShamRlo bRd iiz i chahra miySya 
zi niye kasre jununa miyRya 
jelowd&nin jelowashra magirid 
barRye mane bichara miyRyii. 

‘ V#* *J* — L?!r! ‘ b ij-j-h- 

1 Cf. above, No. 54. 

2 This is one of the most popular quatrains all over Khorasan. Ci 
also Zhukovsky, Materials, vol. i, p. 4S (No. 4), a variant from ZftfrU. 
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172. Buh&r uma ki mu maste buliar-um 
chi luke maste siirdare katHr-um 
hamchi luka ki sad man bar darari 
mune miskin feraqc y8,r darum. 

‘ )ii fjijf ^ ‘ AS' lifSy 

5. Varia. 

173. Arakchine sarat dadum ba naqqjisli 
namidanum Turk-i yil Kizilbash 
agar Turk-i ba TurkistSne khud b8.sh 
Kizilbiish-i bia mehmune nm bfish.^ 

< i.y « (Jib 


174. Ustara da asmu belando biila 
si alay-u in yar iiedadan mara 

1‘zbak be bra kavvne (sic) kliisliune miira 
ura ki delum khas iiadRclan mara. 

^ a.H^ ^ ^ y ]$^Uu*» 

175, Ba. dimbal:il biyayum ta ba Khiwa 
girift&re iu-y-uiii ay zane biwa 
Eialie biwukuh yak yak bar ufta 
ki gu.she mur biiridan - bii shiwa, 

‘ y y ^ b !#.’( — iW c^tyo^yj 

• jyJc Aj lyj ^ y oyyj 


176. Mazinu war sare nihe Er&q as 
dile riiyat berSiye sh&h kfibS^b as 
khabar bobra bii sard&re N&dil-ShS,h 
ki k&re SawzewS.r ams&l khar&b iis. 

‘ wills' ^u» <J*^ ^ (3ly y^ y 

aS' * ?Li ^*yU aj y^ 


5 Zhukovsky, Materials, vol. i, p. 31, 1. 11, a variant from Kasha. 
2 Ox{Bh huTidnn means ‘to deceive.’ 
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177. Mashadra jun Mashad w&y tawun guf 
Mashadrii j&yi AghI ^ mituw&n guf 
agar az daste Agh&yum nabSshii 
Mashadra k8.firistu mituS-n guf. 

« fj 

< oir lit 

« 


178. Mashad yadat kunum diwanli garduiu 
ba dowre suniukat^ parwana gardum 
iigar AghS, muradumra bar lira 
kalandarwSr da bayruna gardum. 

^ A —. ^ Oi>L' 

< ;(j xli ♦; L.j1 

179. Rabate Zafardni num darii 
hazarc iiuhsad u nuh ^ bum darii 
rawSrtash naguya shahrash bcgu yii 
ki dukhiarhS;ye khub bii num darii. 

^b ai J t>AO <jJ J ^ j ILc; .kb^ 


180. Azizuii chadire Kurtd siyih iis 

zane biichaye Kurt mSnandi mah iis 
iigar yak shiiw ba Kurtestu bakhabum 
beh az sad s^le takhie padeshah tis. 

^ Jfl/0 .yULc jj 2 <L.x#i*3 

* l^bM.^b ^ v^,i ‘^l^‘■*^ ii_$b 


181. Namazi shum bii haylSqum rasS-ni 
bii masto shir u qaym&qum ras&ni 
bii m&ste shir u qaym&qe nechanduii 
bii dukhtarh&ye ust&qum rasS»ni.^ 


lt.w Aj 

< i-rtt <9L> ^ J ^ 


*1/0 Aj 


1 The popular naipe for Imam *A\i b. Musa ur-Ui la, tjuried at 
Mashhad. 2 j.e. the shrine, or tomb. 

3 Probably for 9119, obviously ironically, siiiro tliere arc not more than 
50-60 houses, and apparently never were. 

^ Cf. a variant, Zapiski, p. 51. 
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182. A jab rasmi’st i rasmi zamima 

ki gushkash S^niada bS.lRye khunii 
ElShum gushkaahu yak yak bar ufta 
khabarra mibanin khuna bii khuna. 


^ dJLai. 

* ailsL aj ail:k 






183. Chununki niirawi rn bli Fadishii 
tarashuni muleyi ba zarbe tishii 
tar&ahum micleyi kelyun basazlui 
ki iltash az Hanim suziid haniisha, 


^ ^ ^ — St^y ‘ iJLjsi Aj iS^J^ a. - CulLa. 


(j. “ Be(jijimj for a kiss.’' ^ 

1 84. Husa ynii giir kushi giir mugzdri 
niikardum bi rizayi tu hich kiiri 
berHye khatere ruyi Husiiyna 
baddduTH basaj’i bii riihguzari. 

^ ^ y is^) ‘ y 

»l; Aj J\y 

185. Ajab ajab dukhtare darii iiamadmiil 
ki khurshide jcliunra kardii p§,mal 
agiir mihre Ali bar airni d^ri 

miira harnchi namad biir sinii nial. 

* ^Jlx:U *■ <y«.j ^ yjn k ^ 

‘Jbo A y ^ y CT^ y* 

186. (P.) Sarum bar dar sarbande sarllt ku 

dilum bushkS.f chake parhaniit ku 
iigar mehre Ali biir sinii dS-ri 
murii yak ahiiw bii j&ye showharat ku. 

^ T I V \Zty> S y 

* Aj *1 ^ Ai. i V fciMa y j 


1 Begging for a kies for religious motives, as an act of devotion, 
seems to be a survival of ancient customs and beliefs, perhaps ultimately 
connoted with some pre-Muhammadan religious customs like “ sacred 
prostitution.’* 
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187. (D.) Sarat bar dar sarbande kharum ku 

diliit bashk&f pardaye kharum ku 
agar mihre Umar bar sina d&ri 
8are rishii ba kune showharum ku. 

^ ^ ^ jMO ji 

^ ^ f 

188. (P.) Dare khanat bey&yum ba gudS-yi» 

ba sharte unki ba m& ru nemSyi. 

(D.) Churaghe ki miune khuna suzii 
blibiri kay dehad u ruphanSlyi. 

^ tx Xi ASwJT dLl ‘ of <ljLk 


189. Di tS. duklitar dar i khuna badiduin 
ba yak gurdayi ba unS, rasidum 
bugnftiim dukhtarak panj bus bti mu te 
baguf ay kalla khor^ ki tur niididum. 

^ Aj Aila. U 

* ^ jj iS aJ^ ^ ^ ^ . C ftio 


190. Ali dukhtar ki liamsSya shum&*y-um 
hedey panj bus ki mu iiz tu rezS-y-um 
bedey panj bus u ruyatra inii^ardun 
Khuda d&iiii ki fardE shaw kujS-y-um. 

‘ ^f Lo^ jj ;f ^vc sS {^y iS<3^ ^ ^^f U-^ iS Jff 

* ^f fj^ A^ t>Jfi> ft^^ ^ f^ y 


191. (P.) AUl dukhtar da bume shum&-y-um 

kunum parwize ba khunayi shum&-y>um 
bedey panj bus u riyatra ne^ardun 
KhudS dSna ki fardS shaw kujS-y-um. 

^ ^f Ajlckk Aj ^ i jd iff 


^ ^f UpX ^dj9 iS tt^llak. 


Lr*y, ^ 


^ i.o., a beggar, a man who lives on the parts of the slaughtered 
animals, like heads, which are disliked by better classes. 
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192. (D.) Kabiiye tartarSni da barat ku 

kulJLhe barragira da sariit ku 
tti ki war mtoiyi harfat nakhurdi 
zabunatra bti kusa m&darat ku. 

jC> tj — Sjj »» — f Oyj — i\yy J 

^ T Sj ‘ J*- ^ P 

7. Poetm of Husaynd. 

193. Husayna az iiij& luuknum bit 
Sefahun muniwum t& seniEte L§.r 
SefSlhuii muruwum mj& nemusturn 
miyune duster dushman gashtayum khS-r. 

^ ol b* , *'^b ^ vCax? I — axLf j\ < 

194. llusaynii khordanai bulghur b&d^ 
taiie bigliayrati da gur badH 
zamin© hamagi yak shur di shur ^ 
zamine mil uashur ii&shur (bada). 

‘ lv>b jjf ji> ‘l»>b jj, «ij Uwk. 

^ f*ilj b bo ^ 

195. Ala dukiitar bas hila namidi 
HusaynSr kudake niidun badidi 
labe pain ba dauduniit kabul-a 
labe bala ba diindun kay gazidi, 

‘ Ij L,.u.».i.?i> * 4^*^' — dl^ j Ilf 

‘ ^ wJ ^ c»l (4it(yi4> 

196. HusaynS. guf ba kuye Chil-Maz&r-um 
miyune biigh u gulhS lalaz&r-um 

az n gulhS. bachinum dasta dasta 
az u gulha nayRya buy© y&rum. 

^ j j < ^f t4^ 8^ Sj UjuuA. 

* I jf ^ sL^d aJutt) |» by" * y 


1 i.©., one or two saline spots. 
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IV. Expanded Quatrains, on Different Subjects. 

197. Sariit ^ardiim az darch& badar bi 
muya ^ardum halkash tS kamar bi 
sarat ^ardum aar-sar mikuni yar 
mesale barra war-war mikuni y&r 
mesale barrayi shir-khur u shir-mast 
bar dam yade madar mikuni yar. 

‘ G ^jSiALah. ^ 

ij — ^ 

,.. vX a/o ji)lx »ivj ^ c^« w/c ^ 


198 . 


Gila da kal u mu da pushte kiil-uni 
gUa charkh muzna mu bikarar-um 
gilarii taw bete bar jiiye dinii 
zanum z&nii ba zilnuyi Sakinii 
gilara t»aw bote ba jiiyo ha ruz 
zunum zaiiu ba zanuyi Gulfaruz. 


^ dyUh. y diiLv dif 

— * tf? ^ tj ^ ^ 

‘ d uj J I j. It.>j wU Ij 


‘A_uC« — il3 

‘j3> J — * ^ 

C5^!) 


J — ^ 

-AJj wU f; dJ^ 

J — ^[3 (• — !3 


199. (Ourg uma wu rasi ba chopu) : 

(G.) Siy&hi shaw ayurn dii bare mard 
biigirum barrayi iiz mardo namard. 

(Ch.) SurSghat ruidehum sange pelakhmun 
ki war siniit khura ohun tire parun. 

(G.) Khudiit pir-i saket (Jaridu nadarii 
hay-bay kardiinat farmu nadUrii. 

(Ch.) Chini hay bat zunum wii riyo pushtii., . 

(G.) nadani ka sakatra bukushta., , 

(Ch.) chini haybat zunum war sake numdiir. . , 

(G.) gulishfi mu bagirum da tahe kal. 

— ’ ( J ) 

< ii.,i,iX> j\ ^ I I lA^ ^ ^ V_ ^iAI 

‘ y» of du^ jJ dS ‘ y . , 4 > i dj tJLLa , A Ojf^ 

‘ ^ cX« o<^ 

^ A .wAjuaIC.) iO* dtT ^ dUL^J ^ 

‘ Ailk iijj dj jd e r-* b lAj^ vX*« jJ |*ij *0^ 
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200. A1& duklitar ki dastat da khamir-a 
ash&rat ku ki sak tu mu nagira 

ki ySre mu nishasta da Mlaye juy 
gule az aw giriftii mikasha buy 
gule iiz Sw giriftii buyi nadara 
khudum gul mibashum yarum ki shabbuy. 

^ ^ *■»*'**'' sS i cA^ * lijtlX) wT jf (JL-f 

201. Arakchiiie sariit da bukchii darum 
bii Novvruz-gah mirim u gusa darum 
bit Nowruz gS-h miri zide biyiiyi 
aqallan yak savvkat biyliri 
aqallan ohizi Hawkai nebasha 
aqallan ruv€> .shalwar bey&ri 
aqallan ruye shalwar iiebEsha 
khabar iiz marge ])iyar u marat biyiiri 

}j)y ^ 

* tXuiljj ol IL— .>1 

^ >^1... .^>Lu ^ ^y jlr*fc> 11 .. 

202. Muhamad giif kafshat klui’um Swurd 
jurawe pashmi sawziit khu’um iiwurd 
jurawe pashme sawzat wu kafshi Gurji 
ki bar ehe del biikha’a khd’um awurd. 

Halay halJiy balky Gulehehni Banu 

Sbilitat' kirmizi tS pushte zSnu. 

* ^ Jt^'ssxx} 

* (J<> Ha yt sS ^ j ^[7^ 

tj ^5^ 

^ yi 1 » b V ■-.*1 ycy v . B i -* 

B. Songs of differejit meire*<. 

I. Luixabies. 

203. Se tS. giliiyi buz daram 

se tS. cliupune duz daram 
se tSr gilayi mish daram 
se t& chupune khish daram 

1 A sort of female dress, a coat without sleeves. 


^ A <Jl f j) 

* XJ ol iyMi U 

* ^ ^ 

^ Ojv>U5 y yJ^jjc ji jXSh. 
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se tS. gilayi g&w daram 
se t& chupu da khS^w daram 
turii daram chi gham daram 
se kut&re luk daram 
se tft chupune khub daram 
tara daram chi gham daram. 

* 1*)^^ G jjri ^ i— ^ sja 

* ^ Jy 

^ *«H^**h ^ *"‘0^ ^L— Ja.# t> 

(• ^ !y 


204. L&lii lala gule bSdyu 

siiwar rafti kura madyu 
dar en iriaydu dadi jowlu 
beyS iiamk mu-guli mu 
bevS, kliarmune guli mu. 

ma laia pie khashkhasii 

murii bogzRr bebar befrush 
ba yak ma nun u si sir gush 
bokhur bi& benshi kluamush. 

L&lE ISIS Uiliish nakni 

sadti nakni babash nayS 
lS.la lala-yi gush da gush 
ay nanii ju benshi khamush. 

Lal& 13.18. gule zirii 

chir8 khfibat namigira 
chir8 khabe safar gira 
ki marat dardi sar gira 

hj cl ^ 

or i_v 



i 



JL-J 

1 — w 





< ^Jwl .:p. 

^ (J f 11 nil 

u Uj ^ j , ,mj 



li %Si Sj 

> mSj 


^ .iXi 

uSjin 

n j/ii 

1 au 



Jh^ 

^nn nil 

i 


‘Ij—Jj (JL—f Jill 

nn 

ojt^Lo sS 
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205. I&lS; l^la dari bfigh^a 
sarat zulfe pare zS,gh-a 
bi^ nS>zak mu-guli mu 
bi& kharmune guli mu. 

* ^Lj Dil 

I U JSyO vJjU ( W 

206. Rasidum sare di rS-yi 
KhudS^wanda Tu &gah-i 
dar i rilh yS dar u rah-a 
beya nSzak mu -guli mu 
beyR kharmune guli mu. 

* Ij illj 

‘ JLf I — u < '-SjU I ..jj 

207. LRE IRIR gule giindum 
aspe tir ku ja bandum 
miyuna\d jaw u gandum. 

11. Wedding songs, play songs, etc. 

208. U chuuguke murge mS. — u mikrRze khayStR buda — 

nabudum unja 

u darnaghe murge inR — ^u didkashe hambuna budii — 
ynabiidurn unja 

u murgake mS. shaghRl burda — ^taksire hamskda 
buda — nabudum unjS 

Vi kakulo murge ma — u chRdire khanemS. budii — 
nabudum unjR * * 

1 w u gardane murge m& — u kamune hal&jR buda — 
nabudum unja. 

u bRlRye murge ma — u bRdziine RghRhR buda — 
nabudum unjR ^ 

YSr murgake mR shakRl burda — u taksire hamsada 
buda —nabudum unjR 

u paruyi murge m& — u belishte bebihR buda — nabudum 
unjR 

u pustake murge mR — u abSyi Rkhunda buda 
nabudum unj& 
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10 u pS-h&ye murge m& — u ch&rsh&khe delikunR buda — 
mibudum unj& 

u rodS.ye murge mS — u mandile 8,khund& buda — 
nabiidura unj& 

Y&r murgake in& shaq&l burdii — i taqsire hams&dS 
buda — nabudum uiija 

u ji^are murge m & — u pishS-ware nukarJi buda — 
nabudum unjS 

u chindune murge mK — u aufrayi ushtura buda — 
nabudum uiijft 

16 u durabake murge ma — u jeri ve arisa buda — nabudum 
unja 

u jun&haye murge m& — u shunave pirmardS. buda — 
nabudum unjft 

u tukhm&yj murge ma — n lukmaye pirzanii buda — 
nabudum unj& 

u guhake murge ma — u dawaye cbashkura buda — 
nabudum unja 

19 YSr murgake mS shaqal burda — i lakhsire hams&dS 
buda — nabudum unj&J 


‘l?wf 



J- 

be ' 

¥ 


‘UrjT 




U iy. 


J 

‘UJf 



- idy 

JljLi U 

lSs yO 

J 

‘i^'T 



J- 

U ^yo 


J 

‘i^uT 



J- 

U ^yc 


J 



- L-aUIT 

J- 

U iyo 

^(Jb 


‘Lmjf 




y JlAi U 

: yO ^b 

‘ UpjT 


> tifc 

j- 

U ^yc 

Jy. 

J 

* i^T 




bo ^yo 

J 

* Luf 


■* ^ 1 . 1 ^ 

J- 

-U^yo 



‘lawT 


- (jiboJ^f (JIjiyLo 

J- 







1 This song exists, in different variants, in many parts of Persia. Cf. 
a fragment which is given in A. Ohodzko’s Grammaire Peraane, 1862, p. 87 
(from Gilan) ; 

The idea of the song obviously is bewailing the departure of the 
bride, who has been * stolen ’ from the house. 
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^ UpjT 

‘ lapjT “■ ^ vXo«5 ^T 

* lapjT U>ii^ j>^ ^Lm - Lc ^ yo (L a >.L l a>. 

* lasuT ^ JUii - to Jf 

‘ i^T ~ gt^jj Ujjf CL>^ “ to ^T 

* UjPU I i*^j^ • 25*^^ j At A S U i * 2$.;^ Lc t,.^ ^Ij 


t d 


f ^ 


209. KaftS-ri bi kaft&ri hi 
kaftSri jija d^ri })i 
All MurSde pambazan 
S-tesh girif ha pumbahash 
gurbii raai bil charbiyash 
maro pira war jahi 

guze az kuiiasli dar jahi. 

* '^y ls^'^ ^ isj^ ^y <sx^ 

^ & dj d^yO ^ Li: 

^ y^ a . I J JU ^ ^ a ,, ....J 

^ <s isj-^ ‘ ^ y {J^j — u ^*iL—c 

210. Oy KhudJi ju iiar-ii iiiniras nar-ii iiimras 
ki yEre mu giriftan zurum ilz das.’ 

* LJ**jyy ^Lj ^b ^^tsk l(3ok. 

^ *1 uf"*-**^*^ ^ 1 ^ J l .. , J , , .. VA 5j^ l>c ^t~' 

211. Imru Nowruz-ii khSnum 
fardS Nowruz-a khSnum 
piy&laye mayra pur ku (khanum) 
dunyS panj ruz-a kh&num. 

* l» M i. > i *^ Jjjy * I#— j^jy 

*^lau JjJ ^ UJi> y ^yc SJI^ 


1 This and the preceding songs are also bewailing the bride, and are 
probably only small fragments. 
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212 . Masks u mSbS karda az shir a 
ma ki rishe sadt shu pir-a 
yak zane ba Nishapir bezSya 
wa khabar pisar dara yS, diikhtar.^ 





213 . DukhtarS. sar dast esfan mukimil 
da dahane jEhilS; gan mukuna 
kn chunu yak j&liele mast&naye 
t& kuna az bahre mu juniinaye. 

•* txiU^ ^ jjihCAyc 

‘ IJUUk. L- «o j — ^ s iS U * UU. i.J.j ^ 


214 . DukhtarE kardan az j 8 ,hel altimfis 
husne riyuinra bewi khurshicle kli&s 
sabza u shiri jununa 


tu mast-i u ma diwS^nii. 

* ^ Ji) ^***'*^ ^ („k-Atak. jt >!> 

^ I., JO j m^jQ y ^S> ‘ S il w ^ 


215 . l^ylSr Laylaye hanS<ban 
khodat da kiilie Alwai) 
s&ra da pishe riiu ban. 

LaylS, marS, balS de 
busahS^r shemara de 
zilfe khor kasala d«' 
sarwe kharS-niun 
ru ba bi&bun. 


^ sx> Lo 


* )LjJ 


* I ^ — i I— >0 ^ 

* 3^4^ aJI ^ djA. uiJj 




1 This aong is used as a riddle, in a play. It is often offered by a 
•crowd of giria to another crowd of lads. 
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III. SoT^GS OF Different Subjects 
1. Rustic motives, 

216. Da haw&layi khnd liasil kS^ahtum 

az margi kharum khabar nadS,shtuni 
i khar niibi khar khezun bi 
i tiikbme khare Mdzandar&n bi 
i khar nabi bardrum bi 
farzande azize akbanim bi 
unja ki khare mu rah miraf 
khiyal kiirdi ki Nddil shS-h miraf 
unjii ki khare rnu sbash mikiir 
khiyal kardi ki nakhud wii, dab mikai 
raftum wii tdbila ja*at khali 
pdlune tu mundii ba yadgari 

khare mu khare pire mu 
tu cliera bemurdi. 


J jj 

‘ 'V lyb'M) ^ c — c?:'' 

— I p — — jy — 'jj-J 

* aj yAi I libc 


H j — 

< \jo Lo di t^'T 

^ t } j ., ^^Lj» I/O iS LasuT 

‘ of 1 a Ij^iaj ^ 


‘ lx 


yk Lc yk 


2. Songs of camelrnen. 

217. Abruye kamande usraa dar^ — inja iianiimanum 
bogzdr bewina eharwadar — inja namimanum 
shut siitide surkha dar — inja namimanum 
bogziir bobusti eharudddr — inja namimanum 
sinaye snfide diikinaddr — injii namimanum 
bogzdr bii mayle clidrwadar — injd namimanum 
diistaye kuehake handdar — inja namimdrmm 
bogzdr begira chdiwdddr — injii namimanum 
pdhdye kuehake handddr — inja namimanum 
bogzdr war data charw&ddr — yak shawe miyman-um 
kusak siitide dowredar — yak shawe mihmdn-um 
bogzSr borufa chSrw&dftr — yak shaw u ru miymdn 
um.^ 


1 Cf. D. C. Phillott, Persian Lullabies, etc., J.A.S.B. II, 1906, pp. 
42>45, where a song of a similar type is given. 
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^ S, — 4.M i i^ <>> .W i ^ 

" ^ tj 

~ Jo 

- j ^ ,.. ■,.ila<w!i 

- „ ,A»j C 


^ L^Juf 


^ L.»Juf - ji 







^ j*iiU4-^ (.5^ ’^■ 


- A i>^ aJo ^lok — (o 

- t — La. 

- ^y*3^j jitx — tj 




218 . U aar i aar b 8 .zS.r — inja namimSniim 

luke siy&ye sar katlr — inja namimS,nuTn 
chS.rkate^ qora u puta d 8 ,r — inja namimiinum 
w&sat bakhara ch&rw§-dS,r — -inja namimUnum 
kafshS-ye sanze pisbnadSr^ — inja namim&num 
w&sat bakhara ch£rw 3 /dRr-r-inja namimSnum. . 

« k.:*LLt - jfjb j ^ 

^ l— yjL | f ■■ . II J*tJ y k .1 w> 

^ L..:pjut - ^tc> SJy ^ 

^ l,.„aa,ut - dytu of sJoma^j 

^ t.,ii.;s^.Vjt ^f«^ A xJwk 

^ k^apOut - y. 


1 Head kerchief, used by peasant women. It is a square, about two 
feet each side, of whit© or blue colour, and is fixed on the head with the 
help of a tie, called kdlMa. Formerly the latter were often embroidered 
with gold and silver, silk, etc. 

2 Pdsknd usually is a bon© heel piece, set into the slipper, often 
bearing a peculiar ornament of brass nails. 
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3. Parody of literary poetry. 

219. Bfci hflzarun dade khelaii dade ah 
iSkepusht burda nazde p^desluih 
pMenhii guftii ki un bLshiid adas 
i yakc guftii hanibun-a wu bas 
bii hazilrun dade khile dade zil 
Iftkepusht burdaii ba pishe wazil 
wiizirak guf ki i kiylaiii-y-a.^ 
i yake giifta zirayi Kermuiii-y«a. 


‘ sidy 

^ 


^ y i _Vr^ ^ 


‘ »T ^ j JLJ ^ ^ 

« ;^Ju: J\ iS Aifif 

^ )3) 3 3 ^ 


220, Dil mine baghn da tarfe ehaman 
bulbule bil jufle khu guf i nnkhaii 
iiul za zamftnaye zimistu jastaynm 
del bii umide Kluidawaiid bastayum 
da dfihane bulbulak bu i sukhan 
bashaqi ehu dar rubud i dar daliaii 
dar dahane bashaka^ guf bulbulak 
nmerha kutah umida belan. 


‘ j*'t <)uLio 4>i — x«t du 

' b 3^ ‘V; 

< jUb UJn »Lj^ U- — ♦x 


P iJ 

^ <sJL^ J Lo 

• cXbJj 

^ v_. ^ Kli ^bSbi^ 


C. Dramatic pieces (shab-bdzt). 

221. Az kiiji miyi nana ? — Az asyam mium nanii. — Keylu 
mekslii nanii ? — Sinii nad5,rinn iiaiia. - Nime mukhri 
nanii Diindu niidanim nanii — ^Aris’um rairi niina? 

— Akhteyardari farziind. Zane mellR niimishi ? — 

Bale namishmn. — Walla bishi billfi bishi kur’am 
mishi. — KS,re ki inulk inuknii yaklani dila muknii — 
Zane kazi niimishi ?— Bale uamishum. --Walla bishi 
bins, bishi knr’am rnishi. — Kare ki kSzl muknii 
hamiira razi mukna. — Zane tupchi niimishi ? — Bali 
namishum. -Welia bishi billS bishi kur’am mishi.— - 
KSre ki tupchi mukuiia daritshrii kulukh-chi 
mukunii. 


J A meaningless expression. 


2 This a must be simply euphonical. 
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^ {J^ 

- aJl> *“ aJj^ - Aaj 

“ ^ Ci5 ”■ ^ 1*^ 

“ ^ )y^ ” isy^ Aijt ^ 

- [*jj * il tJu <>jL!C^ !U> iS is)^ 

>1?^ lS.^ ilUl j 

~ ci) “ iS*^^ ^ 

- ^ aJJb {^y^ ai^fj ~ ^L 

^ tXx^AX cA)*^ yiiH^ ^ 


222. Raftiim dai’e khuna — diyum khaiium junii — ehiish- 
munasb garyun-a — guftiim khS-niim jana — chira 
chasliraiinat gar van -a ? — Guf ay mard S»Tt nis dii 
ambuna. — Mard raf gandum kar miune arabuna — 
raf asyS-ye yak danduna — guf asyS-ye asyawun. — 
Guf bale beluna ? — Guf az i gandum clian muz 
migiri chan sh&girdana ? — Guf nuafaye khaki 
nusfash paki har die mun shagird8.na. — Guf Khuda 
piyarat biyamurza — ehish bobrem wS.stayi khauum 
jana ? — Ambuna anddkh tuy shaiui — raf S.syaye dn 
danduna — guf 3-syaye asyawun. — Guf bale bcl&na ? — 
Guf az i gandume mu chandash muz migiri chandash 
shSigirdaua ?— Guf niisfash khaki nusfash p&ki bar 
che mun sh&girduna — Guf dayus u kurum s&q che 
bobrum wS^steyi kh&nurn janil ? — Ambuna and&kh 
tu shuna — raf SsySye se danduna — arde kar mesSle 
pambeduiia — Erie andakh ruy shunii — uma da bSla 
khuna — di ki Abdurahman ba khEnum jami— da 
baghale tange ham khEbidii. — Guf mu agar lakad 
miiznum unE zitar mitapunii. — Uma wu nale kafslie 
Abdurahrnane bE khanum jEna war kand — uma wu 
raf ba shahre furukh dEd bii mimiz. — Uma ba 
khunash guf — arisak millalat iiabEsha — chizake bii 
khiyElat nabEsba — amshaw falakat meshkina — kEfar 
ba hElat nerasa. 

jT — <iuts^ 

Kz^jiS - |%>iLx - tZ0»^t 

- kzAj C)yc - uXiUil ^jX) 

^Jj tZ>SlS' — y \Z^f - ujIjwnwT yZ^) 

- Qju^ ^jX j\ \z^sS — &>lb 
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U^Jlol -> SJsXm*^^ ^jJO dL^ •> lijjAilM 

^ wIaamT •“ dL)ttyj«^ wI^ia^sT — duLuo ltV.tf 

^ ^ vJ1i*A 5^ — dU il J vJ«i>^jr* “* ^ 

^Jl“ ^ -|0 * * /? J ^ LiM ^ 

<^ii^ \J^****^^ ^ ^ ”■ iXi)t/0 &A. ^^\>J 

dL*. I ** duLkW^^ (,,.X.)l^t •> djl^ 

- diiUi* 1*5^ Jli« 

(JLib <• dJL^ b ^ ~~ 

^Lk b ^Uva^yi 4 J*^ j ... - ?Jt>ajl^ ^ kj^!> 
i>.xT "■ 'yy^ ^ ^ ■** y duUfc, 

vj^JUiu <Sj^ - .>Ji.bJ oJltc duLk. dj 

^ “" i^iX^^LlXmC ~ OuwLu 

223 Kaf du save niiiydii — kudum mavdu ? — liamu maydu — 
sah/.e mavdu — ki Hasu baqali darii — ki Husaxm 
biizzazi dtira — ki i^hniad alUlli darii. — Diire khunii 
mu Bjilakbialuin-ii — kiilir rniklii lu aywun-a — isnie 
naniim Ziirafshiin-a — ismc l>aiiyuui Khanum jRn-a. 

i^jX^ - 

0>4i A > ^ ~ ^ i> imwTifc ^S" -" *V dt^ ■• 

j^bLii. Hb ( ^ ^yc dJLk. 

— vJI^pmms^ AaJ "* 

^ 

224. Kafiuni khunaye uuri^ - kudum nuri-> liamu nuri. — 
Arak liwur nushidum — lahaf aw ur kiiabidum““ janda 
iiwur gtiyidum - samawar Ewur pash nishastum— 
pistil dwur shikastum— panj timSii kh&s nadSsh- 
turn— pan) haz&r* khas nadSshtum — yak kerun 
khas nadSshtuni- nim kemn kh&s nad&shtum — 
angushte kunum kar himnum kar. — AmS-ne az daste 
nuri — amSn az sinii buluri. 

6j^ - c?;y - is)y r'*^ ■ is>y 

- iijIjT JfjJuab - obsJ - 

3 .A7Mn= harbor. 2 t.e. 6 qrans (each ^rSn contains 1000 dinars). 
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"" 1^ ^ **^' ^" ** * AA uo* J — i^^MvwyuJ ^*>1 Ij 


' iS)J^ ~ <S>y 


225. Man tarvc^qiy-um miiyle ba iingur nadarum- -darum 
hawaye kharbezii \vu pul nadarum — Baraw khar- 
bezii basturi - zii dar darwazay biistun - iiz un 
jiihilake raaqbiilake ntiwtaza bastun. — Wakhte ki 
w8,stun awur guf bad as pasasb bede — pule rnara 
bastun- -agiir pule wankmastuiii — arak nabu 

furusli kurii — hiziim iiilbi iitiish kuni — dukhtar nabi 
ki war diiri — bugzari macliash’ kuni. 

c/ Jijj - Jjj J 

sjitfSiS I Ixwwj dS *- ^ULwm j it \ U ^ Lx 

~ *" CJ*H 


D, Story in prose and popular quatrains. 

The story of Arif or Ariif ( o^U ) a hero, who falls in love 
with a king’s daughter. The quatrains chiefly embody the 
dialogues between Aruf and tlio princess. Or Aruf addresses in 
them his horse : 


226. Amf Aruf bii chi k^r amada-y-i 

teshnli sheda-y-i ya bii shik8.r ilmilda-y-i ? 

Na teshnii sheda-j^-um nil ba shikar S.mada-y-um 
S-shik shida-y-um didani y£r 8.mada-y-um. 

^ Sj L dUaMuJ ^ 2 (i3u^T A I lA. <3 l_j O^Lc O^Lc 

* hc^Jm «3u 

227. HS.1S. aspe saman yulg&r yulg&r^ 
lujumat rmkra wu tange tu bulgh&r 
hS-lS. aspe saman ySlat beland-a 
bariiw ay asup da manzile y&r. 

^^UJj y j C...A)UnJ ^ 

* ^b {J j " ' ^ <*0 ..1^ * 1_, r IHa 

^ Mdch hardan is the same as the literary busldan, to kies. 2 Ambler. 
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228. HalS. aspe saman yS.lat ban&zum 
bar&ye gardanat touqe basSzum 
agar touqa p&ra riiwa 

khudum ust8> ruwum az now bas&zum. 

* ^ ft3^ Itifc 

^ jt ^ ^ ^ ...ft 

229. HalS. aspe saman yulgbSr yulghSr 
lujumat nukra wu tange tu bulghSr 
namSze shum marS ba ySr rasSni 
tu jaw beshki mu bus az lawe ySr. 

y yjiyj ^ « s^y idy ,>1^ Ka 

^ {^y y ^ Aj fyo jUi 

230. Arif ki tu-y^i Arif junum ki tu-y-i 
shaw Smada-y-i mu ehi dSnuin ki tu-y-i. 

231. Giir marg nadehad KhudSyi khud bugzSrum 
panj ruze digar zi pSm band bar dSrum 
imshaw ki hawa raesSle chaslimune man-ii 
fardS ki shawiid shSh be farmune man -a. 

(iimshaw ki hawS mesale ciiashmune man-ii 
fardS ki shiivviid rukhsate shake man-a). ^ 

«^;b y ^ ^L. j /,.> Jj 

^ ^bx3 \yb ajS vnamIxsI 

* ^ tiyJif sS \dy 

^ ^Jb/o )yb 2b ^ ^ 

^ ^ i^y» iS \Ci)y 

232. Arif Arif delat zi mu sir shuda 
angushte mui fakir dare zir shuda. 

^ )((>»«• jj y ^ JIbJw y^ ^yo j v,sd<> i-ij|Lc ci^Lc 

1 The last two lines are intentionally changed in the narrative. 
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233. Arif Arif ki pi&la nueh naku 

az karda gunSye khu far&muflh naku 
kbu d&ni ki dushmanat bisy&r-a 
da saya fil kh&vve khargush naku.’ 

^ JJLIf ^ (ji^ aJUj sS o^U 

E. Topical songs, 

234. A topical song dealing with the hardships of the famine 
of 1897, said to have been composed by a Sabzawari woman : 

^ alsw „ ,ikuu) ^ ^ 1 cJ^ 

< ^ db ^^^kap».f 

* j — x/0 j ,. 

‘ ddLaifc a^of cJb>5 hx 

« aii. <ux>f dt^' j )j 

^ '4>j ) 4itlX— 

^ ddUk jyji — X« 

^ (^y ^ ^ y ^ ^ Jy. ^ 

‘ dJLk )jSL^ jh^ ijjo dui/ 4> ^f 

« — ix5 ^ ^ 

^ dd^ jy^ ^ d^T^ 

^ ^ y ^ I 1.1 1^ dk^ 1., ...Vj^ ?4^>.. ,1 M*? 

^ dda. du^l Jh^ *0^ 


Paraphrase. 

^ aJli^ ^(>xl ^ I— l 1 --^ 

* ddUh, ^ J4I® db db ^.JaaPLt ^5yjuo 

1 H hamard mukhra. The elephant is the most voracious beast 
which devours all others. All wild animals are powerless against it 

except the harkaddn ( ), or rhinoceros, which suooeeds in 

hitting the elephant in the abdomen and lifting him in the air. This, 
however, is fatal to both, for the rhinoceros is afraid to throw his prey on 
the ground lest it should revive. He keeps it hanging on his horn all the 
time till the pus from the carion infects his eyes and causes his death by 
blood poisoning. 
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^ ^'**** ' ^ s 1 ^— — 





(JLt-(0 U* A^A ^ 

‘ ^•'>1 — w 

U G 

u.^j ^ lI^*^ — ***^ 




^ cJ'V ^ CT*" ^ 

‘ jItW 



Capjj^ xj ^ 

‘i-'LL 


;v- 

X>c jjl ^ ykt 

‘ f; 


1 ^ ^AJ.J Jy A^ 

* aJIA. 

2<JsxT 


jfS tUk.?" Lp.^ 



‘ Allaw 

2<J.X)T Aj 



* — ' 

t 

.ts A-5^ — H? 

« aJI:L 




P.S . — 1 have to acknowledge tny gratitude to Mrs. C. de 
Beauvoir Stocks and Major T H. Bishop for their revision of 
rn v English in this paper. 

m March, IJr.M;. 
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A European parallel to the Durgapuja. 

[A lecture delivered to the Asiatic Society of Bengal.] 

By Sten Konow. 

In a learned paper in the Journal Asiatique the famous 
French scholar, Professor Sylvain L6vi, has discussed the question 
of pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian elements in Indian civiliza- 
tion. He has tried to show that a series of Indian local names 
are formed according to principles which are foreign to Aryan 
and Dravidian languages, but which are well known from various 
tongues belonging to what Pater Schmidt has called the Austric 
family of speech. In previous papers he has further drawn our 
attention to several facts which point to the conclusion that, 
in a remote past, there existed a wide-spread civilization com- 
prising not only India but also the continents and islands bor- 
dering on the seas round India’s coasts. And to all appearances 
the so-called Kolarian tribes are the last remnants of the Indian 
population wliicli shared in that ancient civilization. 

M. Levy’s view is not absolutely new. Similar opinions 
have been held by other scholars as well, but to him belongs the 
honour of having laid a solid foundation for further reseaich, 
and his paper cannot fail to essentially further our understand- 
ing of ancient Indian history, and to lead to a clearer concep- 
tion of numerous questions connected with India’s development 
through the ages. 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient Aryan conquerors 
of India had to fight tribes and nations, which had long ago 
developed a not inconsiderable civilization. In a paper on the 
Aryan gods of the Mitani people in the Publications of the 
Indian Institute of the Norwegian University I have attempted 
to show cause for assuming that some of these tribes must have 
been of Kolarian stock. And in the first part of the third 
volume of the Linguistic Survey of India I have drawn attention 
to certain linguistic features, which seem to make it likely that 
Kolarian tribes were once settled over a vast area in Northern 
India. The existence of the Kurku tribe in the heart of India 
seems to point to the ijonclusion that peoples of a similar 
descendancy have occupied a large territory in the central 
parts of the country, and probably also in the Dekhan. If su(;h 
be the case, this state of things cannot but influence our concep- 
tion of numerous important questions. 1 may mention sucli an 
important field of research as Indian folk-lore. It should be 
remembered that the various recensions of the Pancatantra and 
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also the Brhatkatha are in Indian tradition referred to the 
Dekhan, to Daksinapatha, and if the ancient population there 
was of Kolarian extraction, we should naturally expect to find a 
Kolarian element in ancient folk-tales. We should, to take an 
example, be inclined to think of the ancient pre-Aryan and pre- 
Dravidian peoples in such tales where sea -voyages to distant 
continents play a role, for that ancient population was, as 
shown by M. Sylvain Levi, well acquainted with the sea. 

Other problems connected with the history of Indian civi- 
lization may also have to be examined from a similar point of 
view : Indian art, Indian philosophy, and Indian religions. ] 
shall not make any attempt at entering into details. I shall 
only remind you of the fact that the later development of reli- 
gious thought in India has usually been considered to hi*, the 
result of numerous cross-currents, some of the strongest of 
which seem to take their rise with non-Aryan peoples. 

More especially there is one deity which has usually been 
thought to be of un-Aryan origin, the consort of Siva, the 
goddess with the many nami^s and the many faces. Nor can 
there be any doubt that more than one ancient deity has 
contributed to the complex of ideas brought together under the 
head of Kali, Uma, Vindhyavasliii or whatever name is used 
to denote the terrible and mighty goddess, and that several of 
them are of un- Aryan or pre- Aryan origin. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that there are no 
ancient Aryan conceptions in the physiognomy of Siva's consort. 
And what I want to do to-night is to draw your attention to 
some peculiar features which, in my opinion, show that we can, 
in Kali and Kali's worship, find some traces which point to the 
existence of an old, not only Aryan, but Indo-European goddess, 
whose worship is continued in an unbroken line in the Durga- 
puja of the present day. In other words : Kali is in her origin 
also an Indo-European deity, with numerous foreign accretions, 
it is true, but also with distinc^t features which take us back to 
the times when the Indian and European tribes were one people, 
with a common language and common religious conceptions. 

There was a time when the learned world was inclined to 
explain almost every feature in Indian religion as an inheritance 
from Indo-European times. At tlie present day, no scholar is 
apparently prepared to hold such views. On the contrary, 
there is a strong tendency to minimize the Indo-European ele- 
ment, and this tendency will certainly be strengthened through 
the facts so ably discussed by M. L6vy. It is possible that the 
pre-Aryan theory may be carried too far, as was formerly the 
case with the Indo-European one. I therefore think that it may 
be useful to utter a word of warning. We must never forget that 
the Aryans were the principal promoters of civilization in India, 
and that their contribution was never overshadowed, however 
much they may have borrowed from the old inhabitants. 
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The Indo-European theory was chiefly derived from literary 
sources, and in the first place based on the Vedas Everything 
which was found in the Rgveda was thought to be an inheri- 
tance from the Indo-European period. We do not think so any 
more. On the other hand, we have to reckon with the possibi- 
lity that more than one modern conception or popular cult of the 
India of to-day may have its roots in Indo-European civilization. 
And, as I have already stated, 1 think that such is, to some 
extent, the case with the worship of Kall. 

In order to show how I have arrived at this result, 1 shall 
have to ask you to accompany me far away from India, to 
Northern Europe, to my own home. 

In his well-known Germania Tacitus writes in ch. 40 about 
seven Germanic tribes : Reudigni, Aviones, Anglii, Varini, 
Eudoses, Suardones and Nuithones, and says : 

“ There is nothing else to be remarked about these individu- 
ally than that they all worship Nerthus, i,e., Mother. Earth 
(ierrani inatrem), and believe that she takes a hand in human 
matters and mixes with people (invehi populis). There is on 
an island in the sea or sacred grove (castum, nernus), and within 
that a consecrated carriage covered with a cloth. The priest 
alone may touch it. He understands when the goddess is 
present in her retreat (penetrali), and with great veneration he 
accompanies her, when she drives out drawn by cows. Then 
follow merry days and feasts at all places which she deigns to 
visit. They do not begin war, they do not take up weapons, 
all iron is shut up {chimuni mine jerrnmi). Peace and quiet are 
the only things which they care about, until the same priest 
takes the goddess back to the temple, when he understands that 
she has got enough of the companA' of mortal beings. Then 
the carriage and the cloth and, if you w ill believe it, the goddess 
herself are abluted in a hidden lake. Slaves arc in charge, and 
they are drowned in the same lake. Hence the vague terror and 
the pious ignorance* as to what it may be that can only be seen 
by people who must die.’’ 

That is about all what we know’ about the Germanic w^or- 
ship of Nerthus. In Norway there are some local names contain- 
ing the ba^se Njord, the Norw^egian form of Nerthus, and we can 
see that a sacred lake on an island has played a role in the w^or- 
ship of Njord, who has in Norway become a male deity. It has, 
moreover , long been recognized that we have the same ancient 
cult before us in the Avorship of Prey, whose image in Upsala 
in Sweden was provided with a huge lihga (cum ingenti jmapo). 
And attention has been drawn to the fact that we are, in both 
cases, faced with a divine couple. Nerthus has her priest, who 
has been explained as her husband, and Frey has his i^riestess, 
who is said to be his wife. 

What we have before us is evidently a kind of ratha-yatra. 
connected wdth feasting and merry-making and concluded by a 
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ceremonial bath, the image or symbol of the deity being im- 
mersed in sacred water. From the attribute of Frey, the lihga 
or phaUos, we may further draw the conclusion that we have, 
in reality, to do with rites of fertility, wherefore Nerthus has been 
explained as an old goddess of fertility or some sort of chthonic 
divinity, and some popular ceremonies and festivals in Germa- 
nic countries have been thought to be leminiscences of her 
worship. 

The name Nerthus itself is not cojinected with such rites, 
and, on the whole, it does not seem to liave been much used. 

Nor has it been possible to find a satisfactory etymological 
explanation of the word. It has been compared with Greek 
v€pT€poSf nether, which is also used about the dead and the nether* 
world, but here tero is a suffix and the base is ner, while in Ner- 
thus the base seems to be neit. Other scholars have therefore 
tried to connect Nerthus with Irish nert, force, jrowcr, might ; 
Kymric nerth, fortitude, viz., valentia, robur. Nerthus would 
accordingly mean power, divine power, and furtlier. the power- 
ful one. 

I do not think that this explanation is satisfactory, Irish 
nert is an o-base, formed from the same theme which is found 
in Sanskrit nf, a man, narya, strong, heroic. Nerthus, on the 
other hand, is an i6-base, and even if we consider thu as the suffix, 
it is a little difficult to imagine how the name of a female deity 
should be directly derived from a base moaning man.” 

If we further bear in mind that the name Nerthus itself 
seems to be extremely rarely used, w^c become inclined to agree 
with the Swedish scholar, "Juran Sahlgren,* who thinks that 
Nerthus was not the proper name of the goddess at all, but only 
a metaphoric designation. The real name w^as, he thinks, tabu, 
it could not be uttered, and therefore Nerthus, “ the strong one,” 
was used instead, in order to indicate* the mighty one. Every 
student of Indian religion is conversant with this idea, that it 
is forbidden to pronounce the name of a deity. It is a feature 
which is well known, from the worship of Siva. The name 
is the key to the person bearing the name and to all the forces 
and faculties belonging to him , it is. so to say, an image, a picture, 
and as such essentially identical with the person pictured. It is, 
therefore, quite natural that it was considered to be a dangerous 
thing to name a mighty and terrible deity, because in doing so 
one might have to face its whole terror and wrath. B\it the 
theory of the name-tabu, is apt to be exaggerated. We must 
not overlook the fact that the names of ancient Indian gods 
were, properly speaking, only designations derived from tlie 
faculties and powers represented by the individual gods. 
Mitra was the ^pact, the contract, and the mysterious force 
behind ; Indra, Sakra, w^as “ the strong one”; Eudra, perhaps 


1 Name och bygd VI, p. 22 ff. 
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“ the howler,” and so forth. In hymns and invocations, there- 
fore, it was natural to use not a general name, but a desig- 
nation of the quality or force which was needed for the special 
purposes of the worshipper, and it is evident that the dangerous 
and frightful forces were rarely invoked. 

If we accept this view ot the matter, we should have to 
look for an explanation of the name Nerthus in some feature 
which was displayed at the special form of worship which is 
connected with the goddess. And even if we abstract from the 
difficulty whi(ih I have already mentioned of explaining the 
name of a goddess from a word originally meaning man,” there 
is no indication to show that the idea of force and valour w as 
e-onneeted with the festivals and iner’’y-makings met with in 
Tac itus’ description Wt^ simply hear about a procession and 
certain ceremonies in connection with it. We should, therefore, 
not be surprisf‘d if the name Nerthus did not in reality denote 
anything else than the rbh' the deity ])layH at the procession. 

Th(‘. formation of tlie word Nerthus is clear enough. The 
th as w^c^ll as th(‘ corrcjsponding spirant ie d of the c^ld Norse 
word shows that tlie sound following after r is derived from an 
Indo-European /. This t does not seem to belong to the suffix, 
but to the base, whicdi is acciordiiigly vert, or, in Sanskrit nari. 
There is, from the point of view' of phonology, no objection 
whatever to identifying this base with the w^ell-knowm root mart, 
vrf, to dance, to act . This root itself is probably no primary 
root but a derived one. and it .seems likely that it is formed 
from thci same base which is found in the word nf, a man. There 
are several instances in th(‘ Rgveda where the base nrt is used in 
connection with Avords derived from 7ir, so that we have the 
impression that the Kavis have intended to bring together the 
ideas covered by the tAVO words. Thus, Indra is seen nfmridni 
nrtamdnah, dancing manly deeds. Now, it is a Avell-knowm fact 
that nfi does not simply mean to dance,” but rather ‘‘ to act,” 
to represent through gestures,” “ to mimic.” The Prakrit form 
of the base is nat, and from nat, is formed nata^ an actor, 
ndtaka, a play. The term ndlaka is certainly old, older than 
the classical Indian drama, and borrowed from the art of the 
ria^s, the wandering dancers and players, who went about 
singing, dancing and acting, and we know that it was not only 
used in connection AA'ith the drama, but also wdth the most 
different attempts at representing earthly and heavenly hap- 
penings through gestures and movements of the body and 
the various parts of the body, and even in connection with 
pictures illustrating some event. ^ When Indra is said to be 
nfmmni nfiamdnah that does not, therefore, mean that he was 
actually dancing or singing, but that he was representing, acting. 
The Kavi fancied that he could see him before his eyes as a nata. 


1 of. my book Dos mdisohe Drama, p. 27. 
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We know that the art of the na^ is old in India. Hand- 
books teaching his craft were known to PSnini and probably 
belong to Vedic times. But then we would naturally infer that 
the nata played a role at the Vedic sacrifice. It might even be 
said that the whole yajna was a na^ka, an imitation, a represen- 
tation of eternal rta, which was, so to say, reproduced and realized 
through the sacrifice, because the picture, the representation is, 
to the primitive mind, identical with the thing itself. The priest 
or his assistant, who imitated, represented, some event w^hich he 
w^anted to take place, actually brought it into existence. The 
Vedic Aryan had certainly often enough seen such acting before 
his eyes, and when he fancied to see Indra himself performing his 
valorous deeds, he would sometimes picture him in the shape of 
the priest, the powerful expert, who w^as able to ‘‘ act,” and thus 
to bring about the desired effect. Nfrunaiii nflawannk conse- 
quently means “ acting, i.e., performing manly deeds.” 

The original meaning of nff can very w eli have been ‘‘ to act 
as a man, as a hero,” but very earl^'^ it mu.st have aetjuired the 
general sense of acting, representing, and the secondary mean- 
ing ‘‘ to dance ” signified the pantomimic dance and not Avhat a 
present-day European would call to dance. 

Now we have an old word derived from the base nrl, viz., 
nrtu, fern, nftv, which is almost identical with Nerthus, the only 
difference being that Nei*thus show^s the gun a form of the base, 
and consequently must be considered to have a more durative 
sense, while vftu presents the weakest form. J think that the 
similarity between the two words is so striking that J do not 
hesitate to connect them. Nerthus is not the name of a deity 
but a designation of the image or symbol acting ” at the 
Nerthus procession, and in this connection it is worth while recall- 
ing the fact that the Unadivrtti gives the meaning “ earth ” for 
the female nrtu, just as Tacitus explains Nerthus as meaning 
Mother Earth. We are naturally led to think that we have 
before us traces of an old Indo-European deity, w hose inherent 
power was manifested in Earth and who was worshipped by 
means of a pantomimic show. 

It seems to me that this explanation is so evident that it 
must have been made before by some comparative philologist, 
and I have consulted my learned friend, Professor E. Lid^n, 
who has not, however, been able to trace any such etymology. 
I cannot, therefore, quote other scholars in support of my view^ 
and shall have to shoulder the responsibility myself. 

The words nrtu, nflu belong only to Vedic language. They 
seem to have had reference to an ancient ritual, for which there 
was;little or no scope at the sacrifices to the great gods, who 
were viewed in the likeness of powerful kings and could, to some 
extent, act independently on the eternal forces and powers at 
work in the universe. The words probably belonged rather to 
the more popular worship of the Aryans and to such rites which 
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aimed at making the earth bear fruit, the cloud give rain, and so 
forth. The base nfi itself and numerous derivatives have lived on 
in Indo-Aryan languages, and are also used in connection with 
symbolical acts belonging to religious rites. Thus the temple 
assistant who is possessed by the deity and utters prophetic 
words in Himalayan serpent worship is said to ndcnd^ 

The ideas covered by the base nft seem to have been especi- 
ally connected with one Indian god, with ^Jiva. He is the mahd- 
naia, naieAvara, and he and his consort are the inventors of the 
pantomimic dances, which they themselves also act, perform. 
We would, therefore, naturally look to them and their worship 
in order to find Indian traces of the ceremonies connected with 
Nerthus in (lermanic countries. 

Siva, or Rudra as he is usually named in the oldest times, 
does not play a prominent part in the sacrificial hymns of the 
Kgveda. The other Vedas and the later religious literature of 
India, however, (dearly indicate that his position was much 
mor(‘ important than can be inferred from the occurrence of his 
name in the oldest Veda. His place was not so much in the sacrifice 
aiming at winning tlie favour of the heavenl}^ gods as in the 
numerous magic ceiemoriies and in the orgiastic rites He and 
his ('oiisort, Kali, Durga, Gauri, etc., are masters of death, 
disease, ailments and horror, but they also grant life, health 
and progeny, and as the liiuja is the symbol of Siva, the yoni is 
often coTisiciered as the emblem of Kali. 

The two are in reality representatives of one primeval force, 
they are one, and this unity is symbolically represented in the 
images of Ardhanarlsvara. And the philosophical theory, 
which teaches that God is without sex, without activity and 
without change, nevertheless holds that, in order to be realised 
and worshi)>p(3d, lie emerges from static transcendency as Aakii, 
This sakti beconi(\s manifested in Kali, the great Mother, from 
whom the universe is evolved, but who also leads it back to 
the (Eternal reality in God, with whom she is one, after the entire 
Karma has been worn out This theory is adducc^d in order to 
explain a complicated ritual, with magical and partly obscene 
(‘cremouies, aiming at producing fertility and the like, wdiieh 
is certainly much older and more primitive than the philosophi- 
c;al theory. 

No wonder that Siva plays a much less prominent part in 
all such rites than Kail, his consort. 8he is, above all, the 
great Mother, of the same kind as numerous chthonic deities 
and demons of fertility and vegetation which are met with all 
over the earth. And in my opinion she has preserved more of 
the original features of such deities than similar figures else- 
where. For when for example Tacitus speaks of Mother Earth, 
terra mater, the original idea is not that the earth is a mother. In 


1 cf. Vogel, Acta Orientalia II, pp. 30(> f. 
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that case it would be more natural to speak of mater terra. 
What is meant is that the mother, t.e., the apparently abstract 
idea of motherhood, of fertility and generation manifests itself 
in Earth. And such is in reality the fundamental conception in 
ancient India, and it is no doubt an inheritance from the Indo- 
European period. In the Indo-European languages abstract 
ideeis were not simply the products of analysing thought, but 
rather self-existing entities, forces, powers, with their own inde- 
pendent life and activity. They belonged to the universe just as 
much as man, the animals, the trees, and so forth. It is therefore 
the same force, the same sakti, which causes women to bear chil- 
dren and the earth to bear fruit. It is a kind of fluid which comes 
into action wherever fertility is manifested. Kftll is therefore also 
Mother Earth, and in the famous hymn hande mdtaram she is the 
motherland, but Earth is only one among the numerous manifes- 
tations of the almighty mother, and she is also present, as 
maintained by Raniakrsna, in every woman. 

T therefore think tliat we shall have to turn to Kali, if we 
want to look for Indian traces of the ancient worship which 
Tacitus mentions in connection with Northus. And we shall 
not look in vain. 

The Durgapuja is too well know^n to you to make it ue(;('s- 
sary to go into details 1 shall only remind you of soiiu? few 
features. 

In autumn, when the new year sets in about the autumnal 
equinox, Kali is worshipped all over India, and in such worshi]) 
images of Siva and especially of Kali play a con.siderabh^ part.’ 
We learn from comparatively ancient sources that the first ten 
days of Asvina are taken u]) w'ith Kali festivals. To l>egin with 
there are s(iveral preparatory ceremonie.s, and only in the* even- 
ing of the sixth day the goddess is awakened and the images 
is consecrated. On the seventh day several ceremonies are 
performed in the house, and a stanza in the Kalikapurana 
informs us of the fact that the worship is directed to Kali in 
her manifestation as Earth. Then follow, during the tw^o ensu- 
ing days, lustrations, sacrifices, singing, music and pantomimic 
performances. On the tenth day the image is carried or driven 
out wdth great festivity and merry-making, singing, dancing, 
and mimicking. And at last the image is immersed in water. 

Similar ceremonies arc described by Tod in his account of 
Udaipur.2 Images of Gaurl and Siva are made from earth. Then 
follow several indoor ceremonies which are only known to the 
initiated, and during these days everybody talks about the 
impending festival. At last guns are fired, and everybody 
knows that the goddess is on her way down to the lake. The 

1 cf. inter alia B. A. Gupte, Jnd. Ant, .35, 1906, pp. 60 f£, 

2 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Ed. by William Crooke, II, pp. 
665 £f. 
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whole town is astir, the king at the head, artd from the palace 
and down to the lake every available space is occupied. At last 
the procession is seen, the image being richly adorned and 
surrounded by singing women. The king and the chiefs rise' 
from their seats, and when the goddess has at last been placed at- 
the shore, they go out into boats. The women encircle the 
image and dance round it in (jertain pas, beating tinier with their 
hands, and singing hymns to the goddess of abundance. This 
goes on for hours, and during this time the goddess is supposed 
to bathe. No man is allowed into the circle. He who w ould try 
was, acicording to Tod, formerly fninisht^d with death. And in 
the end the image is taken out of the water and broiight back to 
the palace. 

8eA(*ral of these features remind us of the picture drawn h\ 
Tacitus. There are traces of a divine couple, or perhaps of a 
deity w^hich comprised the male as well as the female eleaumt. 
The goddess is soinetime.s stated to represent Earth, and 
when she is c^arried out, tliere are all sorts of fun and’ merry- 
making. Her image is bathed in the lake, and this ceremony is 
tabu in so far as the man wdio happens to see it must die, etc. 

If we add tliat the name N<^rthus seems to be formed from 
a base whi(di is of frequent occurrence in connection with Siva 
and his consort, it seems to me to he necessary to infer that 
the w^orship of Nertlms on the one hand and that of Kali 
on tlic other are derived from one and the same source, wdiich 
must liave taken its rise in the Indo-European period. The 
goddess Kali lias, no doubt, in the course of time, assimilated 
many local deities, [lartly of non- Aryan origin, but she still 
retains traces of being an Indo-European goddess, wdio was. 
to all apfiearances. thought to manife.st herself in her quality 
as the life-giving mother, in Earth, and who was w^orshipped 
w'ith processions and ceremonial baths. She stood for the idea 
of motherhood, for the etenial force which produces progeny, 
trees, plants, and crops, the ideal fertility and generation, and 
she was coupled with a male duplicate. 

We have no means for finding out the old name of this 
primeval goddess. North us is no pix)per name, and the various 
Indian designations are certainly of later origin. Tt is not 
even probable tliat she had a name Indo-European worship 
was not chiefly directed towards real gods, in the usual sense 
of the word, but toward.^ eternal forces and potencies, and the 
potency of generation and fertility is exactly such a divine 
power. The conception of them has been modified by the 
different Indo-European nations, and they have often been 
viewed under the image of personal gods. But behind these 
gods we can usually still discover the primeval force, and there- 
fore the names and designations may change, not only from 
people to people, but even within the same nation, but it is 
still possible to compare the new branches of the old tree 
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and see their origin from the same root. Just as the English 
word god, which is identical with Sanskrit hictam, Greek 
and originally denotes the libation and the mysterious powers 
brought into action through it, gradually has assumed the sense 
of a divine person ruling over and regulating the eternal forces, 
in the same way the idea of motherhood and fertility which was 
worshipped by the primeval Indo-Europeans, has been deve- 
loped into more or less personal goddesses, whose worship has 
survived till the present day. But we can still feel the original 
conception in designations such as Kali Mata. 

If my view is right, it is of some importance for our 
attitude towards the problems of Aryan and Indo-European 
religious history. The attempt at reconstnicting the religious 
belief of our ancestors from the most ancient literary sources 
lias failed. And it was bound to fail, because the sacred writings 
of the various religions do not give us a full picture of 
religious belief. They are more or less concerned with public 
worship, and they are mixed up with ideas and conceptions 
which have been gradually developed in the course of the 
history of the different peoples, and enriched and overlaid by 
poetical fiction, by tales and traditions. The trend of the 
deepest religious feeling is more easily apprehended in the daily 
ceremonies of the individual, or in such rites which aim at 
instigating and utilizing the primeval forces of the universe. 
Such rites and cei’ernonies are inherited from geneiation to 
generation, and in spite of numerous changes and accretions they 
preserve the connection with primeval belief. They must 
therefoie be considered and utilized, with the utmost can^ and 
caution, if we can hope to reconstruct the conceptions of our 
Indo-European ancestors. There are numerous pitfalls on 
our way, but that is no reason for despairing of the final result. 
Our position is much safer than in tlu^ days of. Max Miillcr 
and his school. We have a wider range, much more numerous 
facts and indications than the old stdiool. We do not only 
work with literary sources, but draw' our inferences just as 
much or even more from the huge treasury ol popular beliefs 
and customs, and some day we shall, no doubt, be aide to 
draw^ a much fuller picture than to-day. We shall be able to 
understand the deeper meaning of many a custom, many a 
ceremony, which wc must to-day be content to register. And we 
shall probably find that primeval ideas and even formulas may 
still survive in what appears to be comparatively modem. 8uch 
is perhaps the case with the solemn invocation at the conclusion 
of the bathing of the Kali-image at the autumnal festival : O 
divine Durga, motlier of the world, go to thy place after 
having been wx)rshipped. When the year is at an end, thou 
must return to us. Dive into the water, 0 goddess, terrible, 
incomparable, resplendent; I have placed thee into the water 
for the increase of my progeny, my life and my wealth. 
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PREFACE. 


Very little authentic information can be gathered from 
the literature that k extant on Sikhim and its original 
inhabitants, especially with regard to the folk-lore, religion, 
customs, or indeed regarding any other race in the Hima- 
layas. The present work is the result of research on these 
particular lines of Lap-cha life. It was undertaken with the 
intention of getting more exact information, and the materials 
which are here published were collected in Sikhim itself 
(luring the greater part of 1925. .Although it would be 
impossible to expect an exhaustive study of these subjects, 
even after long years of residence in the country, it may be 
safely said that the prestnit paper presents a correct idea of 
Lap-cha characteri8ti(^s, while it is hoped it also gives an 
accurate account of their folk-lore. 

Many obstacles stand in the way of an anthropologist, 
who undertakcH the study of a small and scattered tribe like 
that of the I,<ap-clias. They possess no indigenous literature, 
and but f(^w educated men. The greatest'' difficulty is the 
language, which would retpiire several years of preparatory 
study to accjuirc sufficient fluency in the Lap-cha idiom 
required, in order, not only to follow the conversation, but 
also to be able to write down th(‘ tales when they were 
dictated by these ])eople, the /fo7if7-folk. Therefore, if no 
specialization on this particular race be undertaken, tlu^ 
student must rely on the services of an interpreter. 

These are not easily procurable, especially among the 
Lap-cha, and although on the \^hole an accurate translation is 
given by them which is quite sufficient for the purpose of anthro- 
])ological research work, it would be beyond their ability to trans- 
mit rh\i:lim correctly, to give the stylistical peculiarities 
of the original diction or to use antiquated expressions, etc. 

This leads to another difficult question on which the 
student has to make a decision. The Englksh which is spoken 
all over India, and which interpreters use, harmonizes 
little with the ])rimeval matters discussed in these tales, or 
with their primitive psychology. It seems however, that it 
would be wrong to attempt to introduce quite arbitrarily 
some antiquated expressions. There are a great number of 
examples showing how unsuccessful this can be, unless it is 
in the hands of a really talented writer or poet. And in 
order to avoid this evident note of artificiality, the present 
tales have been left as far as possible in the form they were 
heard from the interpreters; except for the necessary correc- 
tion in diction. 
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A comparative study of Lap-cha folk-lore with a defini- 
tion of its real position in regard to its chief cause of 
influence, etc., is still not possible. The folk-lore of almost 
all the neighbours, even including the Tibetans, the most 
important among them, is completely unknown. This circum- 
stance is of still greater importance when we consider that 
the Lap-cha is living much intermixed with the people of 
Nepal, Northern Bengal, Bhutan, etc., and is naturally much 
exposed to their influence, which is considerable when it is 
remembered that these people belong to a state of much 
higher culture than the Bong-folk. 

The books to which references have been given are 
chiefly those dealing with information in all its branches, and 
are therefore, of an encyclopiedical nature. These will give 
guidance to a student in bibliographical matters. They are 
Hastings* Encyclopcedia of Rdigion'' J. Frazer’s Folk- 
lore in the Old Testament'' and a few others, such as Gubor- 
natis’s ‘‘ Zoological Mythology etc. 

I shall feel very glad if this small contribution will be of 
any use to those interested in anthropological research work, 
and especially should some student think it worth while 
continuing a study of the Lap-cha and other Himalayan 
peoples. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to Major 
F. M. Bailey, the Political Officer in Gangtok, for his great 
help and kindness, and to Mr. W. Ivanow for his valuable 
suggestions concerning the teclmique of this paper. Also to 
Paul Babu who organized my first tour, and to Dora Guest, the 
wife of tlie lama Ate in Tumun, who was with me for seven 
months, and to all tlu^ numerous Lap-cha kazis. mandals, 
lamas, compounders and peasants who assisted me in my 
work, and who made ray visits to Sikhim so enjoyable. 

Darjekltno, Bengal: C. ue B. S. 

March, 1926. 



INTRODUCTION. 


1. A BRIEF NOTE ON THE GEOGRAPHY AND HiSTORY 
OF SlKHlM. 

Just a concise acjcouiit will be given first of all denoting 
the general position with the natural boundaries of Sikhim. 
This small State is under British protection, and lies on the 
North of Bengal in the East Himalayas. It is bounded on the 
West, by Nepal, on the North and East by Tibet, with a small 
part of the South-East end touching Bhutan. A (ilear expla- 
nation of botli the physical features and of the events of the 
country are given in the hnperial dazeitver of India. \^ol. XX 11, 
New Edition (Oxford, IflOS) from whicli work the following 
quotation was obtained (p. 365) : — 

“The main axis of tlu'. Himalayas, winch runs east and 
w'est, forms the boundary between Sikhim and Tibet. The 
Singalila and Chola ranges, whicli run southwards from the 
main chain, sey)arate Sikhim from N(*j)al on the west, and 
from Tibet/ and Bhutan on the east. From the eastern flank 
of the Singalila range rise the great snow' peaks of Kinchin - 
junga (28,146 feet). It throws out a second spur terminat- 
ing at Tendong. The Choia range whicli is much loftier than 
that of »Singalila, leaves the main chain at/ the Dongkya 
mountain ; il is pierced by several passes, the most frequented 
of which are the Tangkar La (16,000 feet), Natn La (14,200 
feet), and Jehip La (14,390). Over the last named comes 
practically the wdiole trade between Bengal and Tibet. 
From the north-west face of the Dongkya mountain an 
immense spur takes off, and runs first west and then south- 
west to Kinchin junga, forming the w^atershed of all the remote 
sources of the I'ista river. These basins have a southward 
slope, being broad at the top wdiere they leave the watershed, 
and gradually contracting like a fan from its rim to its handle, 
in the Tista valley iieai* Pashok. The rivers are very rapid, 
and generally run in deep ravines, the ascjent from the bank for 
the first few' Imndred feet being almost preci]>itous.” 

It will be noticed that a great many of these mountains 
and rivers are mentioned in the Lap-cha mythology, and 
appear in the Creation myths, whilst they are also spoken of 
in numerous folktales (see tales. Nos. I, 11, HI, V, VI. VII, 
XXXI, etc.). 

The Lap-cha or Rong-folk, being but a small tribe, and 
having only a verj^ primitive state of civilization, do not 
possess written records. Allusion some day may possibly be 
found in connection with them in Chinese annals or in some 
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Tibetan legends, but so far, they remain unstudied. Refer* 
enoes regarding Sikhim do not appear earlier than roughly — 
IfO years ago. The following is another quotation from the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (p. 367) giving some of the historical 
events : — 

‘‘ Sikhim was known to early European travellers, such as 
Hoi ace della Penna, and Samuel van de Putte, under the name 
Bramashon, while Bogle called it Demojong. Local tradition 
asserts that the ancestors of the Rajas of SiJjhim originally came 
from the neighbourhood of Lhasa in Tibet. About the middle of 
the seventeenth centuiy, the head of the family was named 
Puntso Namgyal ; and to him repaired three Tibetan monks, 
professors of the Nyingmapa (or ‘ red cap * sect of Bud- 
dhism), who were disgusted at the predominance of the Gelukpa 
sect in Tibet. These lamas, according to Mr, Edgar’s Re- 
port, succeeded in converting the Lepchas of Sikhim to their 
own faith, and in making Puntso Narag;y^al Raja of the 
country. The avatars of two of these lamas are now the 
heads, respectively, of the two great monasteries of 
Pemiongchi and Tassiding (p, 368). In 1788 the Gurkhas 
invaded Sikhim in the governorship of the Morang, and only 
retired in 1789, on the Tibetan government ceding to them a 
piece of territory at the head of the Koti pass. But in 1792, 
on a second invasion of Tibetan territory by the Gurkhas, an 
immense Chinese army advanced to the support of the 
Tibetans, defeated the Gurkhas, and dictated terms to them 
almost at the gates of Katmandu. 

On the breaking out of the Nepal war in 1814, Major Latter 
at the head of a British force occupied the Morang, and 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikhim who gladly seized 
the opportunity of revenging himself on the Gurkhas. At 
the close of the war in 1816, the Raja was rewarded by a con- 
siderable accession of territory which had been ceded to the 
British by Nepal. In February 1836, the Raja granted the 
site of Darjeeling to the British, and received a pension of 
Rs. 3,000 per annum in lieu of it.” 

To this may be added that according to Lap-cha tradi- 
tion the following kings reigned apparently at the same time 
in different parts of the countr 5 % Tur-ve, Tur-ayek, Tur-sang- 
pono, and Tur-sung. The Rong-folk history is very obscure, 
and it was only when these four had died, their places were 
taken by treasurers, secretaries, and headmen. At the 
present day, all villages are governed by a ‘ fcazi.’ ^ He is the 
man who ranks next to the Maharaja, and is a land-owner, then 
next to him comes the ‘ mandal^' the village headman.^ 

According to another legend which I heard at Xabi, a 


1 Prom * qSc^/ an Arabic term. 

^ A Khasura term (see Imperial Gazetteer, p. 372). 
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vill^ in the Lap-cha reserve, the first Lap-cha chief was of 
divine origin ; and Tikung-tek was the sixth in direct descent. 
He performed the duties of a B6ng4hing, his wife Nikong-gn^l- 
being a Mun.^ During the life-time of Je-khy6-bumen or 
Ket-boomse, who was an influential Tibetan, he lived at Nam- 
phyn, daily working at Ringchum. One day, Je-khy6-bumen 
passing through SiWiim on his way south, sought Tikung-tek, 
and praying to him, asked for the gift of children. Swearing 
eternal amity, Tikung-tek promised him three. After they 
were bom, Je-khye-bumen returned to give thanks to Tikung- 
tek, At Karbi, near Gangtok, nine stones were erected to mark 
the place where they held their covenant.® A China- 
man was decapitated, and an oath was sworn over his blood, 
that the Tibetans and the Lap-Cha should never fight, and that 
Je-khy6-bumen’s second son, Mi-tpon-rab, the ‘le^er of men ' 
would be the head of the family of the future Sikhim rulers. 
The alliance is said to have been formed chiefly becahse Je- 
khye-bumea had the conversion of the Rong-folk to Buddhism 
in prospect. 

On the fifteenth day of the ninth month (by the Tibetan 
calendar) the Lap-cha worship at Karbi, offering cM, the national 
drink, rice (zo), Indian com {ta-fa), fish {gnu)^ birds (/o), sugar- 
cane (7nut pa-am), and flowers {rip). These offerings are placed 
on plantain leaves {kur-dong nyom) resting on a bamboo carpet 
in front of the altar to the north of the nine stones facing the 
Himalaya Mountains. They arc the representation of the Lap- 
cha crops, and it is believed this ceremony will entail good 
harvests, and bring plentiful hunting and fishing. This service 
is held by all the Kong-folk, whether they go to Karbi or not. 
Even the present Maharaja, H.H. Sir Tashi Namgyal, holds 
the service outside his palace at Gangtok, he being a descen- 
dant of De-jong.Gyalpe or Chogel-Penohe-Namgyal/' 

The Sikhim Maharajas are therefore Tibetan, and though 
the early kings in that country are said to have come of an 
Indian origin, no real history of Tibet was written previous to 
the seventh century. The first Sikhim Raja, Puntso Namgyal 
is descended from Zhal-nga-guru-Tasche, whose son Jekhye- 
bumen was the man who consulted Grandfather Tikungtek 
and who, with his wife Nikong-gnal, are the first two ancestors 
the Lap-cha claim as their forefathers.* 

Some of the Maharajas’ wives, Maharanis, as they are 
termed, have been Lap-cha. Deba-sam-serpa, a Lap-cha, 
from Tinki-jong in the N.W. was the second wife of Tensung 
Namgyal, whilst the young nun whom Gyurme Namgyal, the 

5 See note 7 to FoUc^lore^ I. 

2 Called Long-chok, i.e. the Standing Stonea 

3 See note 4 to Oreation Myths, IV. 

♦ Genealogical Tree showing descent of the Sikhim Maharajas 
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fourth Sikhim Raja, married, belonged to the Tajc-ohungtar 
family at Sing-Jyang near Dubde. 

Tikung-tek and Nikung-gnal are said to be still living in 
the Yahaun valley which lies under the slopes of the Kong-chin- 
chu. The Lap*cha believes that were everything destroyed by 
another flood, these two would only have to be visited in order 
to create all in the world again. 

Though the Lap-cha is very loyal, I have heard him say, 
‘‘ we Rong-folk have no ruler as the Maharaja in Gangtok is in 
reality a Tibetan.’' 

2. The Lap-cha or Rong-folk, their ethnical type 

AND LANGUAGE. 

An anthropological st\idy of the Lap-cha^ tribe has 
never been undertaken. In this respect few of tlie Hima- 
layan tribes are known, and it is impossible to define the 
Lap-clia’s original home, or to give his relation with his 
neighbours. The Imperial Gazetteer contains more complete 
information on this subject than any other work, and this is 
contained in the following few lines: '*Tl)e Lepchas claim 
to be the autochthones of Sikhim proper. Their physical 

Zhal-nga-gum Tasche (a Tibetan) 

I 

I 

I ■ I I i 1 

Jo-khy^-Bumsa-guru-ino Se shing Tsendong Kar tshogs Head of Pa*shi 
I Monastery. 

sKya-bo-rab Mi-tpoii-rab gLalig-mo rab 


i^han-po yar Tshos-bohu-tar Nyi-ma Gyaspa Giiru-tashe 

Zhal -nga- A -phag 
Guru Tenzing 

Phun -tsho -N amgy el 
(the first Sikhim raja). 

For further information, see Gazetteer of Sikhim (Calcutta : 1894), 
pp. 1-38. 

1 The local pronunciation is Lap-cha or Lap-che (never Lepcha, 
which one hears so often pronounced), and is of a Nepalese derivation. 
Lap-cha is derived from a word in the Parbatiya dialeot of Nepal, mean- 
ing *lap 'speech^ and ‘ oha ’ — unitUeUigiUe, i.e. the unintelligible speakers, 
a contemptuous term referring to the tribe not adopting the Parbatiya 
language. 

The term < Uong-pa * is often used meaning the dwellers in the steep 
country, whilst they also use the term ^Mong-pa ’ which means the 
dwellers in the lower country. See Gazetteer of Sikhim, op, oit., p* 39. 
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Platk 3 





Lap-cha forest officer. Lang-dang (Sikkim). 
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Plate 5. 



De-lntL Rinchenponj? (Sikkim). 






J.P.A.S.B , XXI, 1025. 


Platk 7. 



Pa-$en {De^hies wife) Rinebonpone (Sikkim). 
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characteristics stamp them as being members of the Mongo- 
lian race, while certain peculiarities of language and religion 
render it probable that the tribe is a very ancient colony 
from southern Tibet. (The language they speak belongs to 
the Tibeto-Burman family. To this also belong the languages 
of Bhotia, Limbu, Murmi, Mangar, Khambu and Newar.) ” 

The Lap-cha has but a very limited literature, consisting 
almost entirely of translations from Tibetan religious books. 
The alphabet was invented in the seventeenth century, few 
people knowing it at the present time, the language not being 
taught in all the local schools. A grammar was written by 
General Main waring,^ but a proper definition of its affinity to 
other branches of the same order cannot be clearly established 
till the local dialects have been investigated, and more is know n 
about Himalayan philology, wffiich is still at present, a matter 
of the future. 

Later, 1 hope to publish a paper giving an analysis of th(' 
head and height measurements of the various people whom 
I found in different^ i)arts of Sikhim, comparing the Lap-cha 
ra(‘e with others. 

3. A Summary of roth tours in Sikhim. 

April 15th~June 3rd, 1925. First Tour. 

From Kalimpong 

April 15th 
April 16th~l 8th 
April 19th -20th 
April 21st 
April 22nd-24th 
April 25th-2r>th 
April 27th- May 3rd . . 

May 4th~6th 
May 7th-~9th 
Mav 10th-17th 
May 18th-l9th 
May 20th 
May 2lst-22nd 
May 23rd 
May 24th-25th 
May 26th 
May 27th-^30th 
June 1st,. 

June 2nd 
June 3rd 


. Rissisoum. 

. Kasseon. 

. Rhenook. 

Pakyong. 

. Gangtok. 

. Dickhu. 

. Mangen. 

Lang-dang. 
. Ling-them. 
. Sindhik. 

. Toon. 

. Sindhik. 

. Dickhu. 

. Phodang. 

. Phensang. 

. Kabi. 

. Gangtok, 

. Pakyong. 

. Rhenock. 

. Kalimpong 


1 Mainwaring, A Grammar of the Bong (Lep-cha) language, Calcutta, 
1876 . 
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November 9th~December 16th. Second Tour. 


Fronn Kalimpong. 


Nov. 9th 


. . Lopchu. 

Nov. I0th->12th 


. . Darjeeling. 

Nov. 13th 


. . Badamtan. 

Nov. 14th~15th 


. . Namchi. 

Nov. 10th 


. . Chakung. 

Nov. 17th- 18th 


. . Rinchenpong. 

Nov. 19th-20th 


Pemiongchi. 

Nov. 21st-23rd 


. . Kewsing. 

Nov. 24th 


. . Temi. 

Nov. 25th- 26th 

• • 

. . Song. 

Nov. 27th~Dec 4th . . 


Tumun. 

Dec. 5th~9th 


Dickhu. 

Dec 10th~13th 


. . Gangtok. 

Dec. 14 th 


. . Shemdong. 

Dec. 15th 


. . Riingpo. 

Dec. 1 6th 

• • 

. . Kalimpong. 



1. FOLK-LORE OF THE RONG-FOLK. 


J. Thk Mythology and Religion of the Rong-folk as 

REFLECTED IN THEIR TALES. 

Tibetan lamaism wa^i introduced into Sikhini three centuries 
ago and is now regarded as the official religion. There have 
been many attempts to study this and to give a brief summary 
of its doctrine ; the reader may be referred to the literature 
given below for information.^ It is difficult to determine the 
extent Buddhist influence lias had on Lap-cha psychology, but 
it is clear that the pre-Buddhist religion is not entirely dead : a 
collection of tales, like those at hand, give sufficient evidence to 
this effect. 

The most difficult task is to separate the pure Lap-cha 
beliefs from the loan-myths.’' In this country, not only Tibet- 
an Buddhist ideas are disseminated, but with them probably 
the motives of Tibetan folk-lore have also spread. To these 
must be added the natural borrowings of tales from the peoples 
of Bhutan and Nepal, with whom the Lap-chas have now much 
mixed. Perhaps some of the ideas were imported from India, 
directly or indire(dly, and of late, Christian missionaries even 
cati be ranked among the contributors. A clear idea of what 
can be called the original Lap-cha religion will probably be only 
possible when an exhaustive study of all the tales and customs 
of the different races inhabiting this corner of the Himalayas is 
taken, including the Rong-folks, immediate neighbours. Till 
this is done, the only possible way to deal with the Lap-cha 
tales is to treat them as being entirely original — with the excep- 
tion of those that bear obvious traces of Buddhist or foreign 
influence. 

In these stories, one can trace t\^’o distinct phases of Lap- 
cha mentality. What probably belongs to an earlier period, or 
to some species of more primitive culture absorbed by the Lap- 
cha, is the atmosphere of animistic beliefs. Humans occupy 
here only a secondary ]X)sition, and the animals, insects, and 


1 See L. A. Waddeli, Tht BtMhum oj Tibet (London, 1895) : also his 
articles in the Oazetteer of Sikkim (Calcutta, 1894), Lamaiem in Sikkim., 
pp. 241-392, also Hastings', Mmyclopmdia of Eeligion, vol. VII, pp. 784-789 
and Bonaldshay, Tke Land of the ThundeihoU (London, 1924). 

Though these works by no means exhaust the subject, they give 
sufficient information for the elementary idea of research work among the 
Lap-cha, In my ooUeotion there are several stories that were obviously 
inspiiTed by the pupil of some missionary ; one of them (heard at Mangen) 
gives the Genesis version of the story of Adam and Eve, The other, told 
by Dorjejimbo lama at Kewsing repeats the same but with still more 
detail, 
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plants receive the whole attention of the narrator. The second 
phase belongs to a culture of a much more advanced group, and 
deals chiefly with heroes and demons. Both elements are pro- 
minent, and it would be unfair to treat the more primitive ideas 
as being merely the incidental survivals of an earlier state of 
Lap-cha mentality. 

1. The cosmogony^ as gathered from the creation myths 
and heroic tales, appears to be simple. The earth, like an 
earthen pot, floats on a space of infinite water (VI ), or is sup- 
ported by a tortoise (IV). Beneath the water there is a region 
of fire, and under that there is a world of wind, in which the 
spirit of the earthquake lives (I, i). The process of creation is 
not detailed, and apparently Lap-cha psychology takes more 
interest in the creation of plants, animals, and spirits than in 
the origin of the universe. 

Tliere is no explicit mention of the world under the earth 
being associated with the Hell of Christianity; this latter idea 
seems to be absent, and demons settle on the earth. A-nok 
(XXTV, 12) is mentioned but its meaning is not clear. 

The sky receives much more attention We have the story 
of its gradual adornment by clouds (I, 10). Originally there 
were two suns (IX, i; XXVT, 4), but one of them was killed 
by a toad (IX, 3).^ 

Above the sky there is the Eum-lyartg, the country of the 
Gods, the ancestral spirits, etc., who are known as the Rum 
(lyang means country). In this Olympus or Walhalla (not a 
Paradise in the Christian sense), life is experienced in the usual 
way : there are families of kings amongst others, many animals, 
and there is plenty of rivalry, envy and treachery (cf. the 
story of Ati-azyak, XXVI). The Rum do not seem to be fond of 
staying there eternally, the chance of being re-incarnated on the 
earth stirs up quite a lively competition among the brothers of 
Ati-azyak. The Rum often look down to the earth (V ; XX^I, 
2 ; XXVIIJ, 2), etc. In order to be re-born on the earth one 
must die leaving the Rum country, (XXVI ; XXVllT). The 


1 This motive is also found in the stories of other races, e.p. the 
Meiteis who tell of a slave, becoming exhausted through continual day 
and night work, and having no rest, kills one of the suns (Hastings’ 
Ewvyclopmdia^ vol. VlIT, p. 78). The Malays also believe there were three 
original suns— a husband with a wife and child (ibid.), one of which devours 
the other two. At Pemionchi, Gensay Potet explained that the sun and 
moon were regarded as a brother and sister (they are usually identified 
with the dimities Tak]»o-thing and Nazong«gnyu), but there is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to which is the male or female ; it appears however 
that it is to the sun that the feminine sex is usually attributed. Accord- 
ing to some tales heard at Darjeeling and at Pemionchi there were origin- 
ally seven, or even eight suns and eight moons, and the water-frog 
(instead of the toad) shot all of them except one. At Namchi it was 
mentioned that the figure which is seen in the moon is a red-cherry tree, 
under which two orphan children are living, a boy and a girl. 
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hero descends either in the form of a bail-stone (V ; XXVI), 
which is swallowed by a woman and impregnates her, or some 
animal, in which case it is swallowed as a hail-stone by a female 
creature of the same species (XXVI, 2 ; XXVIII, 2). 

Strange is the belief that men and animals can fly up to 
the Mum country from the earth without dying (see : Ati- 
a3:?/aA; with his wives, XXVI, 13; his horse, XXVI, 13 ; and 
the squirrel, XX, 6). 

It is also interesting to note that there is the additional 
idea of an intermediate country that lies between the earth and 
the Mum-lyang (I, 12 ; XXVI, 2 ; XXVITI, 1). It is sometimes 
called Tiamtan, Sari-rung-dong-chen or Siri-nong-doug-chen. 
Most probably this simply refers to the idea of the outside world — 
beyond the insignificant limits of the Lap-cha gcograx)hy. 

2. The conception of gods is vague, and apparently it had 
not attained maturity when it was superseded by Buddhism: As 
the cosmological myths are almost silent on this point, it is 
difficult to form any clear idea. Added to this, the original 
names have probably been forgotten ; some of these are purely 
descriptive, like ‘ “ the ancient mother/’ others are of a 

Tibetan origin, the name Tashey-tafcbo-thing being the name 
which is applied to Padinasambhava, the apostle of Buddhism, 
and which in more modern circumstances is also applied to the 
Cliristian God-Creator. 

It appears that there were five original deities : li-mo and 
her husband Pn sandi ^ ; their children Nazong-ngyu and 
Tahbo-ihivg ^ and Tmheydhing the son of the former (VII, 1). 
hi these creative power is attributed to the female deities, 
7/ mo and Nazong-ngyu. Most probably these family relation- 
ships are simply the primitive expression of the conception 
of the deities’ ‘attributes’ or ' aspects.’ The mother It-mo in 
her chthonic state is probably the same as Nazong-ngyu or 
Nikung-gnal in their aspect of the living force of vegetable or 
animal nature, or as a solar deity. 

The idea of the primeval ‘ father ’ is not clearly expressed. 
Here we probably have to deal with the idea of the ‘ ruler ’ of 
the MorJd, whose duty it is to maintain the order of things after 
their creation. Nothing can be said about the nature of the 
Creator-father Pa-sandt ; in one of his aspects, he is known 
under many different names ; he may have been known as a 

1 The latter is only mentioned once (ll, 1), and as apparently there 
is much confusion between the functions of him and his son, Takbo-thing, 
it would be difficult to establish his real nature. 

^ In his different aspects, or pediaps re incarnations, he is also known 
as Tikung-tek, Foog-rong (VII, 1), Pudung-thing (VI) Sometimes he is 
regarded as the first man, or at least as the progenitor of the Lap-cha 
(VI). Most probably it is he and his wife Mikong-gnal who appear as 
the ‘ Grandfather ’ and the * Grandmother’ in the heroic tales (XXIV). 
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lunar deity.^ But the most popular form of the same male 
principle is Tashey-thing, 

This latter is often therianthropic, he appears as a fox 
(XXVII), or as the husband of a she-boar (VIII), when he is 
probably represented in the same form : he is also represented 
as the husband of a partridge or a quail (Vll). These particular 
animals are used in the folk-lore of many nations as the 
impersonation of the corn-spirit.^ But Tashey4hing is con- 
nected more with animals than plants, probably on the account 
that hunting formerly was the chief source of subsistence among 
the Rong folk. It is he who establishes fish sacrifices (IV, 2 ; 
VIII, 4), those of a pig (VIII, 3), and those of fish and fruit 
durfaig the sowing and harvest times (IV, 3), etc., which ob- 
viously have nothing to do with Buddhism as this latter has no 
blood -sacrifice. According to more modem beliefs, probably 
under Buddhist influence, Tashey4hing has no father or mother 
and rises, like all Hindu gods from a flower. His idols are made 
of brass or copper, in the form of a man having a big body, and 
holding a stick in his loft hand, his right hand being u|>lifted. 
He has a moustache and wears a pointed cap. The Lap-eha 
believes he is now flying over the snow mountains. 

One of the most noticeable points in this primitive religion 
is the conception of the Bong-thing, who might be called a 
shaman, a medicine man or an exerciser. He was, in the first 
place, believed to be the son of a goddess who was sent to 
relieve the humans from the tortures of the demons, and 
to be an intermediary between the Ruin and the humans (I, 11). 
Quite in agreement with animistic ideas, the Lap-chas make the 
Creator send a variety of plants and insects for this purpose. 
These are not satisfactory, and eventually the real Bong -thing 
descends from above, though it is not clear if he is in human 
form or not. The adventures of this Saviour are not 
a success also ; he finds the Mun^ or evil spirits so numer- 
ous that they occupy most of the trees and mountains and 
rocks, etc. (I, II). And far from overpowering them, this 
representative of the deity has to beat a hasty retreat, and 
being caught by the demons has to agree to rather humiliating 
terms : he makes a covenant with these evil beings that they 
will leave the humans in peace as long as they are propitiated 
by blood-sacrifices (I, 12).® 

1 See above, note 1. 

2 Cf. Golden Bought vol. vii, pp. 295-303. 

2 When a man ia iU, a Bon-thing ie called who at once burns incense 
to know whether it is the Rum or the Mung who are troubling the sick 
person. Then by counting his rosary and throwing dice, he discovers 
what is troubling the patient, and sacrifices. In the case of a woman being 
ill, a Mun is called, a woman who sines and who calls up the Rum, The 
severity of the illness indicates the form of sacrifice, sometimes it seems 
only necessary to propitiate the evil demon with a bat^t filled with 
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3. Demons . — ^This is all that need be said about the gods, 
but much more must be mentioned in connection with evil 
spirits. From their fantasy and psychology every race creates 
its supernatural beings, and it is remarkable to notice that the 
Indians and Tibetans tetween whom the Lap-cha lives, possess 
such an unrivalled and inexhaustible stock of demons, monsters, 
evil and vile spirits, witches, devils, etc., compared with whom 
the deities pale into insignificance. 

The same ‘ mother ’ or * mothers ’ of the universe appear to 
be indefatigable in giving birth to spirits of illness, and mis- 
fortune, demons, etc. The heroic tales are filled with demoniacal 
beings, ogres, etc. The unhealthy jungles with dangerous 
animals, the frightening natural phenomena, etc., receive the 
attentions of a particular demon in every locality, each of whom 
it would be impossible to mention individually.^ Demons 
abound everywhere, the world in its original state seems to be 
full of evil There seems also to be no trace of the idea of the 
supremacy of the good, the forces of evil are kept in siibordina- 


small bamboo stems containing rice, millet seeds, and grain. 1 found one 
like this in the jungle near Tumun, and also heard a girl say, who was 
describing her illness to a friend : “Yes, 1 was very bad, it cost us two 
bviUooks. The exercisers who dance as well as falling into a trance, 
and praying are (1) a man who is termed a Pauy and (2) a woman who is 
called a Na-ju-mo. They both find out which demon it is who is troubl- 
ing the invalid by throwing four or eight eggs on the ground, pronouncing 
tlie name of a demon while they throw rice on the broken eggs. Should 
the rice be covered, it is the demon’s name they have just then been 
pronouncing, and they know it is he who has to be propitiated. I have 
not been able to find out if her name Na^ju-mo, is the same as the word 
used for the Lap-cha goddess of Pre-creation, Na-zong-nyo (who is evident- 
ly the same as the goddess called Nazong-ngyu in the Creation myths) ; 
Nun-zong-nyo or Na-grong-nyo. 1 saw this ceremony at Kalimpong last 
September. The Na ju-mo erected an altar, on which she placed bowls of 
food for the various gods. It was also decorated with many rice 
* mandala cones ’ as they are termed in the Gazetteer of Sikkim (see 
pp. 274-320), but which the Lap-chas exhibit as a phallic offering. The 
Na^ju-mo started singing in Tibetan after she had whirled round, and 
then repeated while in a trance what the spirits had said to her. She 
only gave an hour’s demonstration, and then stopped as she said that 
Mujt'li (the god of fortune) was cursing her. 

^ The Bot-mvng was said to haunt Mt. Tendong, and to take a toll of 
two lives every year. The demon is represented as having a hooked 
beak. 1 also passed a cascade falling over a rock from Tumun to Dickhu. 
and was told it was where the Bung-nyo-ung-dtU lives. He is known to 
have caught people with an invisible chain and they die soon i^ter. 
Wliere ^e Rung-nyo river meets the JDickhu river, on a rock, I once saw 
an offering to the Bttng-si-mung, a demon who worries children and makes 
them cry out at night. Her form was made of mud, sitting amongst the 
^fts of eggs, rice, grain, etc., in a basket made of plaited bamboo. She 
is a demon who is always represented with an umbt^la, which is depicted 
by small bamboo stems that are joined together with pieces of coloured 
breads. There is a great variety of different species of malignant beings : 
the generic name seems to be *mung,' but there are also the *dut' 
demons, while the female demons are * sa-mu*’ 
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tioa rather by magic than by the ‘ sacredness ’ of any religious 
act. 

4. Man . — The creation of man, his position in the universe, 
and his relation to the gods and the demons, all remain without 
definite description. There are several accounts in which the 
first man appears either as the offspring of a supernatural 
mother (a fairy, cf. V), and a deity in animal form, or the first 
husband traps his wife like a bird (I, 13; IV, 1). This animal 
ancestry may be a survival of ancient totemistic ideas, just like 
the astonishing number of sacred insects and plants (especially 
different bamboo species, which are all prominent in the magical 
rites of resuscitation and rebirth, XXIV, 23 ; XXVI, 12). 

Soon after his appearance, mankind multiplied to such an 
extent that he overcrowded the earth, and their number was 
reduced by the great flood (VI ; VII). The Lap-cha has also a 
parallel of the story of the Tower of Babel ( VII, 2). Both these 
myths appear however without any ethical comment Ethical 
matters, in fact, are not a strong point of the Lap-cha, and it is 
difficult to get even the principal features of their moral code. 

The religious duties appear only in the form of sacrifices. 
No mention of temples or other places of worship is made, or of 
idols, etc. In these tales many references to religious details 
appear to be taken from Buddhism, and are given possibly as 
substitutes for earlier terms. 

5. Natural Myths . — The Lap-cha universe is remarkably 
small, and their geography is limited. It seems as if they never 
dared leave their natTow valleys to view the outside world. 
The myths which are the most prominent seem to be connected 
with the solar or lunar theories. Numerous too, are the heroic 
legends. 

Undoubtedly solar origin may be given to the myth of 
Nazong-ngyu and her brother-husband Takbo-thing (I, 3-7, 
9 ; II). Parallels of this tale may be found in the different 
stories of many primitive nations. Its natural sequence is the 
story of the Cloud demon who is the son of Nazong-ngyu (II), 
who sits on the sa-nyohitee growing out of Nazong-ngyu'^ brace- 
let which she takes off at night (probably symbolising the disc 
of the sun).^ This demon is shot by arrows (lightning), is dis- 
membered and scattered. 

In heroic tales (like that of the divine twins, XXIV), 
although the original myth became obscured or forgotten in 
them, natural symbolism has clear traces. The same may be 
said about the story of the hero who travels far to fetch the 
luminous flowers (XXVII), or the tale of Ga-bu’s horse (XXV). 


^ Cf. Hasting* EncycHopasdia, vol. 12, p, 68, where similar myths 
occur. The Eskimos, Oherokees, etc., are referred to. Many who were 
questioned in different parts of Sikhim said thatNazong-gnyu and Takbo- 
thing were the sun and moon. 
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The same solar myth appears also in the animal stories 
(IX). The lunar myth, separately from the solar, appears in the 
stories of killing the tiger who is celestial ^ (X). His skin is 
stretched from sunrise to sunset, and his flesh is scattered. 
Another story tells us how the celestial tiger is frightened by a 
toad, who is looked upon possibly as the animal who causes 
eclipses (XI).* The same celestial tiger is also frightened by 
an ass, probably another solar symbol, etc.* 

In the heroic tales, Ati-azyak seems to be the most com- 
plete impersonation of a lunar deity. He fights the demons of 
darkness, until the fiery peacock of the day begins its dance 
and bums them. He is connected with two nymphs, Zer-yong 
and Konyong, the palace of the former is on the side of the sun- 
rise, while the second one has it on the side of the sunset. The 
small detail is remarkable showing the double nature of these 
two nymphs: they are shown as both being benignant and 
demoniacal. Zer-yong appears not only as a beautiful maiden, 
but also as a monster having long tusks, one outstretched to the 
sky, and the other touching the earth, and long breasts, one 
hanging down, while the other is th^o^vn over her shoulder 
(XXVI, 11). With these two, Ati-azyak disappears as soon as 
the demons of darkness are subdued, and his successor, miracu- 
lously born from a bamboo stem, takes charge of the world. 

As releasing and stopping waters, killing the Serpent King, 
PariUhUy etc., are parts of this story, this tale may have be^ 
connected with the flood-legend (VI), where these acts are per- 
formed by the King Yong-li. Mythology may have given some 
remote reflection to the female ^dramatis personae' of these 
heroic tales, especially in regard to the tale of the twins. But 
having only the materials of the present collection, it would be 
impossible and risky to enter the boundless fields of hypothesis. 

2. An Analysis of thb Lap-cha Folk-tales. 

If taken as a specimen of folk-lore in general, these Lap- 
cha tales are remarkable in one sense — they are almost devoid of 
anything original. This is surprising when we consider the 
secluded life these people lead, who, up to a few decades ago, 
lived entirely isolated from the rest of the world. In these 


1 The waning of the moon (as I heard at Pemionchi) is explained by 
this satellite being eaten by a tiger who eventually swallows it. But 
TM>o4hingt the lunar deity, cut him in two, so that the mofin emerges 
after having been swallowed through the gap half-way through the tiger’s 
body. In a tale I heard at Namohi it was told that the sun had 
borrowed money from the tiger, which he could not repay, and that in 
anger, the tiger swallows him. 

2 The Karens of Burma believe eclipses are caused by frogs clipping 
the moon. Heisttngs’ Eru^yclopcedia, vol. i, p. 402. 

II Of . ass in the tiger’s skin. Gubematia, op. cit., vol. i, p. 370. 
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tales not only ideas, but separate motives may be traced else- 
where. 

This phenomenon however, can hardly be explained as 
occurring without foreign influence. The want of originality 
may be due to the result of Indian and Tibetan influence for 
many centuries. And India, although creating very few fresh 
ideas, has always had a supply of folk-lore, full of new 
patterns from the more western countries, from the Persian 
conquerors, from the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, from the Cen 
tral-Asian invaders, and Anally even from the Muhammadans. 
This is probably the reason why, in a small collection of Lap- 
cha tales, so many familiar motives and themes can be noticed 
that are common to the folk-lores of European and other nations. 

It would be better therefore, to mention the most typical 
and important motives only — those which bear traces of having 
been composed to suit the local surroundings. The most interest- 
ing of these is undoubtedly the Lap-cha hero. 

The birth of a hero or merely the hero’s animal is attri- 
buted to the swallowing of a hail-stone (XXVI, 2 ; XXVIII, 2), 
The heroes are born in some particular way (XXVI, 3; 
XXVIII, 2) ; or as twins (XXIV, 5) ; and almost invariably 
they are exposed in some way to the danger of destruction, 
they are buried or thrown away, etc. In some cases the 
Bum or the parents watch the fate of the child from Heaven 
and make plans to save him (XXVI, 3 ; XXVIII. 2), Or this 
is done through a bitch (XXIV, 11); and two peasants, a 
* Grandfather and a Grandmother * bring them up. 

The hero’s equipment, like those of many European tales, 
is a magic sword, a golden hat (helmet ?), an invisible hat, and 
a bow and arrow. Sometimes (XXVIII, 6) magical arrows are 
used, also other enchanted implements, such as a rope and stick 
(XXIV, 17). On one occasion a sling is mentioned (XXIV, 15). 

The hero’s mount is always a horse (although he is known 
in many cases to have walked). These horses are as wonderful 
as their masters, and must have originally belonged to the solar 
myth (XXV; XXVI). 

The hero starts his career very early, when he is but a 
child, and according to the Bong custom, is still feeding at his 
mother’s breast. If not a re-incamated Bum^ he invariably 
appears as an orphan boy. 

Marriages of the hero are related in the style which charac- 
teriaes the Lap-cha looseness. Most of them return from their 
adventures with a considerable collection of wives (XXVI ; 
XXVII), Surplus wives may be presented to a friend of the 
husband (XXVI, 12). They are sometimes the object of gam- 
bling (XXI). In the case of the prolonged absence of the 
husband, the wife may be sold by relatives as ‘ unclaimed pro- 
perty’ (XXVIII, 5). 

The adventures of the hero are usually undertaken as the 
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result of obeying the orders of a king, who is ill-advised by 
some intriguing individual, who has a demoniacal character. 
All the exploits are of a fantastic nature, and very rarely is 
there a note of reality. It is not courage or bravery but 
cunning and plotting that bring success to the hero, and Lis 
magical powers bring him tremendous luck. 

‘ Helpful Animals ’ are not so prominent here as is usually 
common in folk-lore, though they are mentioned in the zoolo- 
gical myths (XIV ; XX ; XXI ; XXII). Instead of this help 
however, the hero always has at his disposal animals with 
magical powers. This motive is often repeated in the stories of 
the decisive gambling of animals, in cock-fights, and is also 
mentioned in the contests of other quadrupeds (XXI ; XXVI). 
Demons are not only partial to this, but arrange it on a larg^n* 
and more elaborate scale (XXVI). The metamorphosis of a 
hero is not mentioned frequently ; once only we are told, that 
Ling-gyaso turns into a flea (XXVIII). 

The supernatural beings assisting the heroes are chiefly 
fairies, the wives or the sisters of demons, serpents, or ogres, etc. 
They reveal the hiding place of the external soul of their 
husband or brother (XXV ; XXVI ; XXVIII) or give generally 
useful information. Sometimes the helpful being is also a 
demon (XXVI). 

The hero of a tale never becomes wounded or sick, though 
he is killed falling from a height. Thus dies one of the twin- 
heroes, after marvellous flights through the skies. One of them 
is also killed on another occasion when he is wrestling with his 
brother on the roof. Or the hero may be dismembered by a 
magic process (XXVII). In both cases he is resuscitated either 
by magic yaks’ tails that are black and white, or by waters that 
are of the same colour (XXIV ; XXVll).* But his normal end- 
ing — so to say — is ascension into Heaven where he flies up with 
all his family, and favourite animals (XXVI). There is never 
any mention of a burial. 

It is strange that the hero is always moving about alone — 
we never hear of a crowd of admiring followers or attendants. 
There is instead, only the figure of a ‘ king,’ a ruler who cooks 
his own dinner (XXIV), and who gambles with his subjects for 
a wife, and there are only occasional vague mentions of court- 
servants and advisers. 

These are the features of the heroic talcs, other stories 
follow these details, though the object to be reached is different. 
An element of fun is present, not only in the animal stories 
(which are told simply to create amusement) but also in the 
tales about a fool or a liar (XXIX ; XXX). 

As purely humorous are the stories about the tricks of the 
jackal (XIII) ; the bat evading taxes (XVI) ; and the adven- 
tures of a flea (XVIII). Others have apparently a moral incli- 
nation, like the tale of the cat with the rats (XVII). The 
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majority are reflections of a mythological nature however, and 
have been discussed above. 

In the stories in which not only animals are actors, but also 
humans and demons, there are many familiar motives: the 
story of the crab (XIX), a parallel of ‘ Puss in Boots ’ in the 
form of a squirrel (XX), the tale of a fairy disguised as a black 
puppy by night, and resuming her form of a maiden by day 
(XXI), which probably gives the meaning of the solar cycle. 

Variants of the same motive appear in the next two tales 
(XX] I ; XXIII) ; in which a maiden comes out of the sacrifi- 
cial sheepskin which is given to an orphan boy as alms, and in 
the other a king is disguised as a goat^s tail. 

Other motives that may be mentioned are the following : — 
(1) the version of the familiar story about a step-daughter who 
is depressed by her step-mother (XXXV) ; (2) the details of a 
tree on which the hearts of the dead are hanging, and which 
resembles the Muhammadan idea of the tree of predestination 
(XXXV). 

It is indeed strange to notice how similar in detail is the 
creative power of man's imagination, and how identical the 
motives of popular tales may be that are told in the Himalayas, 
to those that are repeated in western countries thousands of 
miles away. 


3. Tales. 

A . Myths of Creation, 

I. The Story of Creation. 

(1) The children of lUmo^ (2) The children of Na-zong-nyoy 

(3) Takbo-thtng and Na-zong-nyo descend upon the earth, 

(4) Takho-thing and Na-zong-nyo expelled. (6) The separation 

of the pair, .(6) pursues Takho-thing. (7) Na- 

zong-nyo gives to a human being. (8) Miscarried message of 
immortality. (C) Na-zong-nyo finds Takbo-ihingy but is rejected 
by him. (10) The sky is ornamented. (11) The Creator sends 
a B(mg-thing (12) The covenant with the Mung, (13) The 
first man Tarhong-mu, (14) Narih^nonCa kinsmen interfere. 
(15) The story of the ferment. (16) The Matli-mu's 

revenge. (17) The pa*inti-bu snake tries drinking 

(18) The Rum's decision. 

II. The Birth of the Cloud-demon. 

III. The death of the Cloud-demon. 

IV. The first Man and the first Sacrifice. 

(1) The first man, (2) The first sacrifice. (3) The revolt of 
the parts of Tashey thing's body. 

V. The Progenitor of the Lap-chas. 

VI. The Flood and the Serpent-king. 

VII. The Flood and the Great Tower. 
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Lap-cha folk-lore. 

I. The Story of Creation. 

* (Told by Toonget Sharap Dorje, a lama, at the Ling ‘them monoBtery, who 
through illneBs was unable to finish it. May %th-May I2th.) 

1. The children of lUmo. 

In the beginning the Himalayas were created, and two of 
these mountains, the Tang-sheng and the Narem were husband 
and wife. The Anden-chu is their son, for he is a snow moun- 
tain, and lying at his feet just below, is a table-land called the 
JSabur-ancho where the first man and woman lived. (A great 
many of the Rong-folk who are derived from that place call 
themselves Sabur to this day.) 

The Himalaya mountains are the elder brother and sister 
to every other land and river afterwards created, the next bro- 
ther lives in the Rumdyang} He has only one eye, he watches 
over everybody and holds a pair of scales in his hands • with 
which he weighs their balance.^ 

The next elder sister is called the Fyong-talyada. She is a 
lake lying in the mountains at the source of the Marmu river 
that runs into the Jtiung-nyo ^ at Dikchu. She is over three miles 
in length, and her colours are black, white and red. She can be 
seen five miles away, but no one has ever been there — for there 
is no path. 

Next to her comes a son, he is the Spirit of the Earthquake 
(the Mut-ii-tyu), his mouth is very very long. He lives in the 
world below the earth where there is a great wind. Above that 
there is a region of fire, and above that again an expanse of 
water which supports the earth. When anything great in this 
world occurs, be it good or evil, he is known to move. 

Next to him comes a daughter, a lake called Laksom near 
Tassiding, and below this in the Bhutan territory is another 
son, he is the mountain called Miduk<ho. Below him again 
there is a lake in the Himalayas who is a sister, and her name is 
Charla, But these are only some of the brothers and sisters for 
all of li-mo's^ children could never be given. 

1 Folk‘lore of the Bongfiolk. I also heard another story about the 
Bum‘lyang, the country of the gods, which runs as follows The Bum 
country is flower-like, the people inhabit the calyx during life {rid‘adek), 
while it is on the petals that heaven lies. Time is go long on earth, that 
a hundred months of our time equals one day. Everyone is good there 
on the petals, drink is equal to *chi a-rok,* the Spirit of ^ chi.' (W^hen 
this drink runs down to earth, it becomes water, and when it goes down 
still lower to Hell (a-mok) it turns into poison (nia-ro Hp sak). The people 
in that place, we are told, lack water, the country is wretched and sor 
rowful, and when they spit their spittle is licked up by those who are 
within reach and very thirsty. 

2 In none of the other tales is there any mention of this * Angel of 
Fate,’ and therefore more detailed characteristics cannot be obtained, 

B The Bung‘n/yo ung is now known under its Hindu name as the 
Tista river. ^ See above, p. 337 
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2. The children of Nazong-ngyu, 

The two last to be bom were Tahbo-thing and Nazong-ngyu^ 
and although these were brother and sister, they became 
husband and wife and had many children. 

The first wavS the Evil Spirit of Small-pox (rtm^du-mung md 
rurn-du)^ the second was the Evil Spitit of Leprosy {dom mung), 
the third was the Evil Spirit of misfortune {aroUmung), 
while the fourth was the Evil Spirit causing mothers to die 
m child-birth, and is also the Evil Spirit causing the death of 
unborn children (asor-mung). The fifth w'as the Evil Spirit of 
Hate and Discord {mik-jit), whilst after this many snakes were 
born (bu)y among them being the black snake that is not poison- 
ous (pa-mohhu) and many cobras (pa-hryuk-bu), 

Nazong-ngyu hid all these births, and threv^ them away 
without feeding them from her breast. Later, lizards {sa-mung) 
were born, also the smaller kind of lizard (ta-glot) and many 
kinds of different caterpillars (tun-nyow), but these were also 
thrown away. 

3. Takbo-thing and Nazong-ngyn descend upon the earth. 

Then Takbo-thing and Nazong-ngyn came down to the earth 
and reached the tableland of Tarkol-parlam (and this can be seen 
on clear days from Ling-ihem). When it became night, and they 
went to sleep, Nazong-ngyu took off her bracelet which was 
called Pandur as it w’as hurting Takbo-thing" s neck, and placed 
i1- on the pillow by her side. The next morning they found it 
had grown into a tall sago-palm (sa-nyoUkun), and it was so 
high that it reached the sky.^ 

4. Takbo-thing and Na-zong-ngyu expelled. 

Now when these children grew up the Rum country heard 
about them, and finding Nazong-ngyu had given birth to a great 
many children, they asked her who the father was. This, how- 
ever she would not divulge. 

The Rum then decided they would give a rewaid to anyone 
who would tell them who the father of Nazong-ngyu's children 
w^as, but for a long time no one ventured. 

At last the dog spoke who lay on her doorstep : — If you 
give me the reward I want,*’ be said to the Rum, “ I will tell 
3"ou who the father of the children is.” The Rum asked the dog 
w hat he wanted, and he replied that he w^anted all the scraps of 
food he could get from human beings. To this request they 
agreed and the d^og said : — “ I am Nazong-ngyn' s door-keeper and 

1 More about this mythical tree, which apparently ie nothing but the 
Cloud tree in the mythology of many nations, is given later. See tales 
No TI and III. 
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saw Takho4hing go in to her, he stepped over me, and it is he 
who is the father of all these creatures.” ^ 

As he was speaking, Nazong-ngyu, who was spinning cotton 
became angry with the dog, and cursing, threw the ball of 
thread at him and hit him. Then the Rum told Takbo-thing and 
Nazong-ngyu they had done great wrong and would have to 
separate. 

5 . The aeparatwn of the divine pair. 

When these two parted, they divided all their goods, their 
gold and their silver, Takho4hing putting all his in many bags, 
but Nazong-ngyu hid all hers in the folds of her dress (dum-pin).^ 
As for the cattle, Takho4hing tied all his up, but Nazong-ngyu let 
hers loose. The fowls they also divided, Takbo4hing put his in 
safe places, in Yakar, the white plain towards India, in Gyanock 
the black plain towards China, and in the Pot lyang winch is 
Tibet.^ But Nazong-ngyu let all hers loose and they flew into 
the jungle. (That is Avhy all the neighbouring countries are so 
rich and why this country is so poor — some animals are found 
in the jangle, but they all are Nazong-ngyu's which she let loose ) 

6. N azong-ngyu pursues Takbo thing. 

Now after parting from N azong-ngyu, Takho4hing ran aw ay 
and made his Palace in the Peacock Mountain. (This is a 
snow-})eak and can be seen from Ling-them on a clear day.) 

Nazong-nguu follow^ed him but could not climb to the top 
of the high mountain where he lived, so she became very sorrow- 
ful and wept bitterly, (living up any hope of ever meeting 
him, she cut off one of her plaits of hair and threw it to the top 
of the mountain.^ 

After that, she called her children, the grasshoppers includ- 
ing all the locusts, and told them she was going to build a 
stair-case with her necklaces in order to reach the top of the 
mountain, and that they were to hold on to it firmly. 

1 Should TakbO’thing be in reality a lunar deity, the betrayal by the 
dog is quite a typical part of the myth — dogs are known to bark and howl 
at the sight of the moon, Cf. A. de Gubernatia, Zoological Mythologg, 
London, 1872, vol. ii, p. 19 (footnote). 

2 The end a Lap-cha woman makes in her cloth dress and tucks into 
her waist. 

3 All these safe countries, extending iu all directions from Sikhim, 
are obviously nothing but the skv, and the herd, or stars, themselves. 
The symbolism of the moon being a shepheixi of the Celestial herd is 
quite common in f^k-lore. 

4 The Lap cha woman used formerly to out off one of her plaits when 
she became a widow (usually they have two). The symbolism of this 
story probably alludes to the first ray of the morning sun catching the 
high peaks of the mountain. 

I have also heard it mentioned that when a wife committed adultery 
formerly, for a punishment she had her nose cut off and one of her plaits. 
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But most of them became greedy, and wanted to steal their 
mother’s precious stones, and they forgot their promise to her 
and went away with as much as they could carry. But two did 
not run away, these two were daddy-longdegs, Namgel and 
Morun-gnyu, who never left the stair-case. (This is the reason 
why all grasshoppers die within three months, they are still 
punished and have to die ; it is the daddy-long-legs who is the 
only insect who lives for a long time, in fact they only die when 
man kills them, and their legs grew to the enormous length they 
now are owing to the fact that they had to hold on so Jong to 
the stair-case.)^ 


7. Nazong-ngyu gives birth to a Human Being. 

When almost reached the top of the mountain, 

she gave birth to a human being, a son whom she loved and fed 
from her breast. Her other children seeing this became jealous, 
and through their hatred and jealousy the child died. 

So Nazong-ngyu built two tombs, one was called Re-bu and 
was meant for a Mung, while the other was called Sheng-hu and 
was meant for a Rum.^ 

8. Miscarried Message of ImmorUdity, 

Then she sent two birds, the rakchum-fo and the ran-fon-fo 
up to Takho-thing to fetch the two waters, the one that gives 
life, and the one that takes it.^ He asked the two messengers 
what they had come for and they replied : — ^^Nazong-ngyu has 
borne you a son in the world, but he has died and she sent us to 
fetch the two waters.” 

Takbo-thing gave them to the two birds and instructed 
them to pour the one that gave life over the Rum's tomb, while 
the one that took life they were to pour over the Mung's tomb. 

As the two birds were flying back to Nazong-vgyu, they 
talked this over, and thought if they obeyed Tal^o-thing's 
directions the Rum would have only one life — ^he would never 
die to be re -incarnated while if they gave the water that took 
life to the Mung, he would die to be re-incamated and would 
increase and All the world. 

So when the two naessengers came down from the sky and 
alighted, they poured the water that took life over the Rum^s 

^ The idea underlying the treacherous behfxvioar of the grasshoppers 
and the locusts is apparently an allusion to the hiding of these insects 
with the arrival of dawn. 

2 The symbolism of these two tombs is not clear. Nothing is said 
about' the appearance of the Mung^ perhaps these two were twins ? 

8 For references to the water of life and water of death, see further 
on -tale No. XXVII. These liquids are said to be of a black andi white 
colour. Cf. J. Frazer, The Golden Bought xi, pp. 114-116. 
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tomb, while the one that gave life they poured over the Mung^s 
tomb. So it happened the Rum’s life would never be endless, 
he would die to be born again, and he would increase and fill the 
world, whilst the Mung would only live once.^ 

9. Nazong-ngyu finds Takbo-thing, hut is rejected by him. 

After this Nazong-ngyu went up still further and nearly 
reached Takbo4hing, only he i-efused to see her, and she built a 
separate palace to live in. (This palace can still be seen from 
Ling4hem on a clear day, and we the Rong-folk believe Takbo- 
thing and Nazong-ngyu still live there, and we offer them 
sacrifices, for were they not our first father and mother ?) 

10. The Sky is ornamented. 

This was the commencement of creation, but the sky was 
quite empty for there was no sun or moon, it was only blue and 
had no ornaments, so the Creator decorated it with many sta^s. 
Still the sky did not show all its beauty, and the Creator onia- 
mented it wdth clouds so that the mountains were sometimes 
shaded, and be saw it was good. 

11. The Creator sends a Bong4hing. 

Everything was nearly comx>leted, but a Bong4hing was 
required as a mediator to speak between the Rum and the 
Humans.® 

So from Heaven (the Rum4yang) It-mOy the Creator sent a 
bamboo (the pr >ng)^ but he only w^ent to the top of a mountain 
where he planted himself and spread and did not do the work of 
a go-between. 

Then a beetle (the tang-dare) was sent, but he too neglected 
the work of a go-between, and only planted a species of mimosa 
(the sus-gryonkun)!^ 

So the Creator sent another beetle (the la-gyok), but he 
also started planting a species of Batula (the su84i-kun) and a 


^ For the parallels to this story of the miscarried message of immor- 
tality, see J. Frazer, Folklore of the Old Testament vol. 1, pp. 47-52. 

^ The Bong-thing is nowadays a sort of shaman^ i.e. a medicine man, 
an exerciser who cures the sick. Details of his oflioe were given me by 
Famng^ a Bongdhing at Badarntamt who had counted his beads to know' 
whether it would be propitious coming to see me or not. Nov. 13th. 
When a man is sick he first bums incense to know whether it is the Bnw 
or the Mung who are troubling the patient. By counting his beads, 
chanting from a book, and throwing dice, he finds out what is to be done. 
Then he falls into a trance, and speaks the words that rise to his lips whilst 
he continues to bum incense. 

3 Divine mission and special sacredness are attributed to di^ereiit 
kinds of beetles in most folk-lore, ef. Gubematis, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 
195 , 209 . 
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tree called the suslok-hin, and he was of no use as a go-between 
(He is the beetle who sings “ trem-trem-yeng-yeng or just 
'' yeng-yeng-yeng'" every night during the fourth month of the 
year till the eighth month, by the Tibetan calendar, and then he 
dies). 

Then the Creator sent a grasshopper ^ (the thenum-jit-nyom). 
Ffe came and planted the bamboo called the matJo from which 
arrows and darts are made, and also the elephant grass that 
grew later with Tashey -thing* s pony’s teeth-marks on them.* 

So he was of no use, and the Creator sent a black cricket 
(the num-brit). He cries loudly like this at night — ii-re-re-re, but 
he did no work and only kept going in and out of holes all 
night. 

Then there was only one child of the Creator’s left, and he 
didn’t wish to leave home (li)^ but the Creator who loved him 
like a mother told him he ought to go and see his brothers and 
sisters, the Himalaya Mountains, the lakes and all the rivers in 
order that he might l>ecome a Bong-thing to helj) the humans 
with the evil spirits. 

And the child asked It-mo wdiat w^ould be the best things 
to take with him, and the Creator gave him some ginger {mlep), 
some garlic (paki-rmin-gu), and a tree — the fruit of which he 
could place on a stick and bum slowly like a lamp (the safi-kun). 
And all these things are used externally and internally by the 
Bong-thing to-day, and from all these plants and bulbs medicine 
is made. 

Taking all these bulbs the son came to the Lung -tan- parten 
table-land in the Himalayas, but he found the Mung bad 
already come to that place, indeed they had spread over the 
whole country, they were in all the mountains, in all the trees 
and in all the caves. So he said to them : — “ I was sent to go 
round the world, but you seem to have been ever^^where before 
me so I will return to the Creator.” 

12. The Covenant with the Mung. 

But when he turned and was leaving, the Mung caught 
hold of him saying : — ‘‘ On one condition we will do everything 
you command, when we worry the human beings with disease 
and illness, we will go away and leave them in peace if, in 
return, you will give us something, fowls, eggs, pigs, or any 
other animal.” 

The Bong-thing said : — “ You force me to do this, only swear 


1 The grasshopper’s importance is very great in folk>lore. Amongst 
the African Bushmen he appears as the creator, see Hastings’ Enoydo- 
pmdia vol. i, p. 490. 

2 In story No. XXV, these marks are attributed to the steed of Oa- 
hu— not to Tashey-thing'a horse. 
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you will leave all human beings in peace. I will call my brothers 
the Sakbri-bu and the Sahnang-bu to act as witnesses.” 

To this they all agreed, and at Pariam Salcber the Murig 
swore that when they worried a human person with illness they 
would agree to leave the sick person in peace were the Bong- 
thing to attend to the patient, and propitiate them, the Mung 
by giving an offering of a cow% a pig, or several goats. 

To make doubly sure, the Bong-thing asked the Mung to 
swear by spitting^ on a rock there w^hich they did, and the 
oath was so great, it shattered the rock to pieces. And again 
he asked them to swear and spit in the lake, which they did, 
but the oath was so great, it caused the lake to dry up. Yet 
once more he asked them to swear spitting on a tree, which 
they did, but the tree could not bear the w’^eight of the oath 
and it fell. 

This was the covenant between the Bong-ihing and the 
Mung, and we the Rong-folk believe this was the origin of the 
Bong -thing . 

And the Bong-ihimj was satisfied and planted for us, Rong- 
folk, the plantain (tuk-blo) that bears big fruit, many kinds of 
bamboo (the po), and the yam (sun-than), while for the Law., 
the native in the Plains, he planted the tree-fern, for those in 
Bhutan and Gya-nok (China) he planted a species of Amomum 
(pa-ln). and for the Tibetan (the Pat -mo), he planted the 
elephant grass (the pa-shor). 

And when he had done this he went up to Tiamtan where 
he built a palace, and we the Rong-folk believe he still lives 
there. It is a country that lies midway between Heaven (the 
Rum-lyang) and earth.^ 

13. The First Man, Tarbong-mu , 

After the Bong-ihing another son w^as bom to the Creator^ 
Tarhong-mu, and the child, after sucking the breast, wished to see 
his brothel's and sisters and came up to this world. 

He arrived first of all at the Mindiik Cho, his snow-moun- 
tain brother in Bhutan, and from there he went to see his elder 
sister, the Gharla lake. Then he went to see his elder brother, 
the Kang-chhen mountain, and from that ‘‘ highest cuitain of 
snow” he looked well all round, but could see nothing. At 
last he looked towards the Dinzyong-lyang, and saw in the 
middle of the table-land a tree {pa-lit sampyer) bearing many 
kinds of fruit. It had a great many birds sitting on its 
branches, the kal-het was there, the ka-dong, the pheasant, the 


1 Spitting in water and swearing on a stone and a tree are still 
common in Sikhim. It is common among various primitive races, cf. 
Hastings* Encyclopaedia, vol. 4, p. 208. A similar oath is described in the 
stories of Nos. XX, 2 ; XXVI, 8. 

2 Cf. above, p. 337. Also called Sari-rung or Siri-nong-dong-chen, 
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blue-horned pheasant, the great barbet, another kind of phea- 
sant and many others. 

Tarbong-mu thought he would catch all these birds and 
give them to his mother as a present. So he wove a net from a 
creeper (ta-Jdi) and caught a great many. These he carried 
down to his mother who was very pleased, and as she wished 
for some more he came up once more to the world. 

* The following day he went to see how many birds he had 
caught but to his surprise he only found pieces of wood, and 
watching, discovered that a fairy from the Rum country had 
been placing them there. She was so beautiful that her beauty 
cannot be described, her name was Narib-nom, the daughter of 
Lha-mayen. He told his mother that he hsid fallen in love 
with her and would come up to the world to try and catch her. 
When he saw her the next day at sunrise, he darted upon her 
and caught her. They struggled and came to the 8a-ryum 
mountains, there he defeated her and making her his wife, she 
became fruitful. 

14. Narib-nom'a kinsmen interfere. 

This fact came to the notice of the Rum brothers who met 
and consulted, but they could not decide what they should do 
to Tarbong-mu and Karib-noni. They were so uncertain that 
they prepared to make * chi^* and to think it over whilst they 
sipped it. They had the millet but no ferment. 

15. The story of the ■ chV ferment. 

Then the wasp who lives in a mud nest (taJyam) told the 
Rum if they would give him a present, he would find out Mat- 
li-mu's abode and fetch it for them. What he wanted were 
the remains of the butter in the closely-woven basket that was 
kept for that purpose (mor tok), and the Rum promised him 
ibis. (Ever since that day the basket should always be kept in 
a safe place, else that wasp will make a hole and take his share.) 

So he w ent down to the Mat-li^u's land which w^as below the 
earth, and found she was a very old woman. He lived with her 
as her grandson, and fetched and carried for her, and worked so 
hard that at last she grew to love him. 

Once she even made * chi * from some millet, but at the 
time of putting in the ferment, she covered the wasp up in a 
closely-woven basket (tun^gar). He cried out at once loudly 
that were she to cover him up like that he would be able to see 
the whole world including herself. The old woman asked him 
what she should cover him with in order to make him blind, 
and he told her to place him in a big basket with a wide mesh 
(tun-dyon). Believing him, the old woman put him inside one, 
and he saw her take the ferment from the nape of her neck 
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which she put in the * chu* Then he asked to be taken out 
quickly as he was suffocating. 

Later one day he asked if he might hunt for lice in her 
hair, and as he searched, the old woman fell asleep. The wasp 
took the feiment from her neck, and flew back to the world of 
the humans again. 


16. The Mat-U-mu^s revenge. 

He had nearly reached there when the old woman woke and 
cried out : — ** You have stolen my ferment, if you only know how 
to use it, you would be able to offer the ‘ chi ^ to the Rum, but 
now you will find that it alway^s excites you, it will cause you 
all to quarrel, it may, even perhaps, kill you.'’ 

But the wasp started to make ‘ chi * as he had brought the 
fennent back, and all the Rum came, but no one dared taate it, 
as they did not know what would happen to the first one w^ho 
drank. 


17. The pa-vin-hu snake tries drinking ‘ chi,^ 

Then the pa^vin hu volunteered to try it first (and he is 
the snake who springs from trees) As soon as he had drunk a 
little, he became mt^, and commenced to fly, and some of his 
friends went to look after him. They found, however, he was 
not dying, and another snake — one that is black, the pa-moUbu, 
drank, also became mad. He went into a cave, and some of 
his friends went in too to look after him, but they found he was 
only snoring. 

Then a third snake — one that is poisonous, the pa-hlyok-bu, 
volunteered. He drank the ^chi\Bxid went away vomiting, 
and ever since that day he is more poisonous. 

Then a fourth offered to taste it — the hornet that has a red 
head and a black body {tik). She had some and only ran away 
drunk. 

After that came another snake — the pa-zyoh’hu who only 
lives in the hills — and when he had gone everyone thought they 
might try as the poison had by now all gone. 

18. The Rum* 8 Decision, 

And the Rum came to the conclusion that Tarbong-mu and 
Narib-rwm ought to be married, and the fairy started cultivat- 
ing millet in order to celebrate the wedding, whilst Tarbong-mu 
went up to Tibet {PoHyang) to fetch silk, cloth, and many 
valuable clothes. On his return he visited the Plains {Tin- 
dyang)f so that he could fetch a pig, and it was then that 
Naribmom cut the millet. They killed the pig, put on the new 
clothes, and the wedding ceremony commenced. 
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This is the origin of ' chi ’ and how it came to be used by 
the Bong-iolkJ 

II. The Birth oe the Cloud-demon. 

{Told by Shupa at Lang-dang, May ^th.) 

In the begimiing the father Pa-sandi and the Creator- 
mother It-mo had a son and daughter who were called Talcbo- 
thing and Na-zong-ngyu, 

TaM) 04 hing slept on the Naho-da lake while his sister was 
on the Nathar lake. Now one day she made a golden staircase 
from her lake to her brother’s, and thus he was tempted, came 
one night to his sister and slept with her. 

During the night the bracelet she was wearing hurt her 
brother’s neck, so she took it off and placed it beside her pillow. 
The next morning it had grown up into a sago palm tree 
{sa-nyol-kun).^ Later it flowered, and the flowers became snow 
and hailstones when they fell on the earth. 

Then Na-zong-ngyu gave birth to a son who was called th(^ 
Laso-mung pono. He lived on the top of the sago palm and his 
after-birth was known as the Mara-rnung.^ If you care to see 
them, you must climb the hill and look at the Sa^myol mountain 
where you will see a big opening at the foot of the petrified 
trunk where the Mara-mung is hiding. He flies about at night 
sometimes looking like fire. 

HI. The Death of the Cloud-demon and the 
Origin of Kings. 

{Told by Apon at Pakhyang^ April 2%th.) 

Now in Sikhim, a country lying in the Himalaya mountains, 
there was a big tree called the sago palm (sa-nyol). The demon 
Laso-mung-pono used to live on it, and he gave so much trouble 
to the people of the Densyong-lyang that they decided to cut 
down the tree. 


1 « Chi ’ is the local intoxicating drink. It is made from the millet 
plant, whose nutritious seeds are dried in the sun for three days when 
they are ripe. Three compressors are used. The seed is first boiled in an 
earthenware pot which is covered with a loose bamboo mat (the tang-^ 
grymjuk) which is covered by another larger vessel. Over that another 
pot is placed round which plantain bark and mud is wrapped. The large 
pot is filled with water and dropped into the small pot. When the seeds 
have fermented but little, and the drink is sweet, it is much sought after 
by women ; it is after several days’ exposure to the sun when the grain 


has thoroughly fermented that it becomes very strong. 

^ The sago-ps!mi in. ^ikbvm and in Bengal. It 
is said to attract dies greatly, and for this reason people are said to out it 
down when found in their compounds, 

® Baganda who regard the after-birth as a twin of 

child; It !• buned under a tree and regarded ea a See 

^"*62*^ wl. idl. p. 500, who also quotes Rosoi^ Baganda 
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When they had cut it clown, the demon flew away. A gush 
of water came out from the spot the tree had stood on, becoming 
the source of the Rung-nyo-ung or the Tiaia river. The demon, 
however, kept following the people, and sat on the singli-sang- 
lok ^ tree which was crushed by his weight. Then he moved to 
the sichem ^ tree, which although small, bore his weight. 

There the people shot at him with their bows and arrov s, 
and at last slashed at him with their knives (ban). 

Those who came and stood near him as he was dying were 
the A den-mu (the Adinpuso^ a family of kings. As he w as 
breathing his last, a family called the Luksom-mo, second only 
to the family of kings stood near him, later came the family of 
Sanut-mung. More than a hundred families helped to cut him 
up, and out of his pieces of flesh many kinds of wasps sprang 
up, some of them being the hornet (iik), the yellow wasp 
(ta4yo)f the ta-lyam, another si)ecies of wasp and the sum-myar 
a large wasp, with many kinds of the common black fly like the 
sum-bryong. The demon’s bones wwe thrown into the air 
becoming mosquitoes 

IV. The First Man and the First Sacrifice. 

{Chanted by Karma Csyodek at Dickhu., April 25th.) 

1. Tke First Man, 

In the beginning there w^as only sea, and the Creator, 
Ta8he.y-lakbo-thing, made two kinds of fish, ngo was the common 
kind, while the ngo-yang had a serpent form. 

From the sea w^e believe that a tortoise supports the world, 
and on it Tashey-takbo- thing created the birds and animals.'^ 

Then he tried to make a form of man from butter, but it 
would not stand up, as whenever he made it, it melted. (Had 
the butter only remained firm, we should all have been very 
beautiful).^ 

Then he made a human form of earth and mud, and wind 
came into this resemblance of man and life was created. Then 
Tashey-takbo-thing made blood out of water which he put in it. 


1 This is a big tree, very tall, that grows in tropical countries. 

2 This is a tree growing in tropical countries near water, a species oi 

elm. 


8 This is an interesting parallel tp the ancient idea that the origin of 
bees is from a dismembered solar or lunar deity, as in the myths of 
Dionysus or in the Biblical legend oi Somaon ond hia lion, of. Gubematis, 
op. cit„ vol. ii, pp. 217-218. « , , ^ 

♦ Tifis is a story that is similar to one told by the of ^ 

in a mudi more de^ed form. See J. Pramr, FM-lore .» the Old Teota 

ment, vol. i, jm. 19-22. . . . -..ation ol men have 

» The dmerent oonoeirtions ^ tn rte OH Testament, 

been ndmiraMy eummed np in J. rrMw e Fctk-lor» w me 

voL i, pp. 8-4* (w ^otad). 
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and the bones he created from stone. Then h6 moved away to 
see whether the creature he had made could answer him, and 
speak, but as he had no veins or nerves he was unable to. 80 
Ta8hey-taM>o4hing picked a great many creepers from the 
jungle and from these which he spread all over the form it 
spoke. 

Thus was the first male created, but as there was no female, 
he was lonely, and could not reproduce himself. 

One day as he was catching birds with his snare in the 
jungle, Tashey-takbo4hing entangled a woman in one for him to 
catch. 

So the man caught her, and took her to his home, but at 
first they could not marry as there was no go-between to help 
them talk over the marriage matters. But at last the Rum 
decided to send the owl (tam*‘bun) down to the Country of 
Creation (ItJyang), 

2. The First Scu^rifice. 

Then Tashey-takbo-thing wished to make his first sacrifice to 
the Rum, and called the gno and the ngo-yong. These t w o argued 
who should go, and decided at last it should be the 
one who was able to jump over the water-fall. Ono tried, but 
failed as he was dragged under by the water. Ono-yong how- 
ever, succeeded and that is how we Bong-folk know that they 
can go up all rivers while the gno have to stay in the Plains, 

3. The Revolt of the Parts of Tashey-^takbo^thing^s Body, 

At the offering time the hands and feet of Tashey-talcbo4hing 
quarrelled with his belly saying: — “We work very hard the 
whole time, but you, the belly, do nothing.’’ And the belly 
replying said : — “ Very well then, as you believe that, for two or 
three days I shall do really nothing. I will rest and shall not eat 
anything.” 

Then the hands and feet became so weak they could do 
nothing, and were soon unable to move. And the belly said : — 
“ If you find me something to eat, you will find you regain 
strength and vigour,” and as he ate a little, the hands and feet 
planted strength and they knew they were defeated. So they 
regained sugar-cane, (mut pa-cm) pine-apples (bor-pot) and all 
kinds of fruit which grew abundantly.^ 

And Tashey-takbo4hing took a supply of all these fruits with 
many fish from the rivers and sacrificed them. This was the 
commencement of all offering. It took place a long time before 
Buddhism was introduced into his country, and even now, we 

1 The rebellion of parts of T(uhey-takbo4hing*B body has probably 
been introduced into this tale of the fi»t sacrifice by mi8take-4t has no 
logical connection with it. 
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the Bong-folk, hold sacrifices twice a year at the harvest and 
sowing times. ^ 

V. The Progenitor of the Lap-chas. 

(I'old by Topden of Panang at Ling^them, May Sth,) 

At the foot of the Himalaya momitains there lies a lake 
called the Rimbaud, and a rock the Kong-lahab hangs over it. 

In the beginning the fairy of the lake made that rock her 
loom and wove. Whilst she was weaving, one of the Rum gods 
looked down and saw her and desired her. He turned himself 
into a monkey, and coming down to that lake he made her his 
wife.*^ 

A son was born to them whom they called Saiigel, and 
when he was older he also married a fairy of that lake. 

And we the Rong-folk believe we are descended from him.® 
For we still offer sacrifices on that rock in the month when we 
harvest the rice. Every year we give fish (gno), game (/ol, 


^ The }iong-iolk have told ino in many different villages, including 
those of Jjang’dang, Lbig-thcm, Kabi, etc., that they hold sacrifices twico 
a year, at harvest and sowing time to ensure good crops, and that the 
Maharaja also holds them. The first ceremony takes place in September, 
while the second, which commences on the 13th of December, 1 had the 
honour of attending in the Palace grounds at Gjarigtok, through the 
kindness of H.H. Sir Tasho Namgyal, the Maharaja of Sikhini. Both 
ceremonies illustrate stories that are sung to the acoompanirnont of 
a lamas’ dance. The first one is a celebration of the War-dance, and is held 
to ‘ celebrate the Worship of the Spirit of the Kangchen-Hzod'N ga 
{KincMnjunga, the 7?o/if/-folk name being the Kong-cJun-chu), who is 
shortly called Dzod^nga, meaning the five treasures. He is believed to l)o 
the God Kuoera {r^Jam^sraS'mDung-dMar-chah Kuvera with the red 
spear). He is represented os the War God in Sikhim, and has to be 
worshipped periodically. Ho is believed to belong to that class of spirit 
called yakasims by the Hindus (Tib^gNopsByins). In this ceremony the 
sacrifice to the Spirit of the Kong-chin-chu group seems to have changed 
to a War-dance instituted as ‘ a physical exercise to counteract the effects 
of the sedentaiy life of the lamas.’ Tlie second ceremony that is now’ held 
was originally the LamH>8’ ♦ devil dancing cult for exorcising malignant 
and human enemies. The lamas altered the motive of the play to hong 
upon it their own sacerdotal story for their own glorification and priestly 
gain.’ This will show how Buddhism is sweeping away the old Lap-cha 
religion. I hold the translated descriptions of both ceremonies. 

2 Cf. other parallels of the monkey being the progenitor of mankind. 
See J. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, vol. i, p. 36. This myth 
recalls in some degree the well-known Hindu tales of the Bamayana, 
concerning Sita and Hanuman. The northern equivalent of the monkey, 
the bear, is often connected in folk-lore of different European nations, 
with the motive of marrying a human wife who gives birth to a half -man 
and half -bear. Cf, Gubematis, op, cit, vol. ii, pp. 116-118. 

6 The only story I heard from a Lap-cha of monkeys being degenerat- 
ed men was from the Achen mandal at Lopchu (Bengal). Ho told me that 
some of the Hong-folk believed that once upon a time a mem started 
making a shelf for a fire-place {pang-tok), but cutting the w^ood he became 
angry, and running into the wood, the handle of the knife became his toil 
and he turned into a monkey* 
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rice-oAi (mor-chi), beaten rice {ta^fa), and ginger {himg). These 
are put on banana leaves and are offered at Shara near the 
Tulung monastery. 

VI. The Flood and the Serpent-Kino. 

(Told by Topden of Panang cU Ling-themt May Bth,) 

In the beginning, the world was all water, and there were 
no living creatures. Then the Creator made an earthenware pot 
that floated on the water, and this was land that floated on the 
sea. Like a human body that is made of flesh and bone the 
earth is made of rock and soil. 

In the lowlands the Creator planted the bamboo, and the 
smn-mmhyong. After that he made the Lang-chuk Lung-dal 
that are now known as the Himalaya Mountains, and he created 
the pa-song pumun bamboo which grows at the foot of these 
hills. And then he created Pudung4hing and Nazong-gnyu 
who were the first male and female, and it is from these two 
that the human-beings have spread over the entire world. 
Then there was neither birth nor death, but this was created 
later to suit the world. 

The seeds of all these crops were given by Pudung-thing 
and Nazong-gnyu to all their children who cultivated the land 
and lived on the production. 

When these two were made, birth so multiplied that there 
was not enough room in the world. Then Paril-hu, who was 
the Serpent-King dammed the rivers by lying in them, and they 
overflowed and rose to a great height and reached the sky.^ 
Everyone fled to the top of Kong-chen-chu, the highest peak in 
the Himala3^aF, but only two people were saved. The place 
where they stood is called Mayak-kyong to this day. While the 
flood was raging, Tashey-thing sent a hero down into the world 
called the Yong-li-pom to kill the serpent who was blocking the 
rivers. The hero cut the serpent in pieces, thus making the 
waters run down into the Plains, and we, the Rong-folk believe 
the Blue Mountains (that can be seen from the valley of the 
Bangpo Chu) are the remains of the cut body of the serpent.^ 

^ It is characteristic here to note the idea of tho serpent causing the 
flood by damming the rivers. W© see in the folk-lore of many nations, and 
in the Avesta and Hindu mythology, that the serpent was very prominent 
in the act of stopping waters, and to get rid of him a deity or hero is sent 
to kiU him. The Rong-folk ^lieve the ParU-bu lives in the Kong-chin^chu 
and that he descends from the mountain fastnesses to cause rain. He is 
said to be of gigantic proportions and to have a red crest. See Gubernatis, 
vol. ii, pp. 300-395, 

2 Apparently the serpent of gigantic stature is referred to in the story 
of Ati-azyak's adventures (No. XIX) where we are told of the killing of a 
monster, although it is not in connection with tho flood (stuping the 
waters is mentioned in the same story however, but connected with another 
demon). The story of the groat flood as it is given in the folkdore of 
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When the world was dry once more, Tashey-thing sent down 
two rivers from the Himalaya Mountains guided by a Serpent- 
King called the Paril Patong, and a quail, the Ko-hun-fo, and 
these were the Rung-nyo and (the Tisia) and the Rung-nyit, 

He also sent Pudung4hing and Nazong-gnyu down to the 
world from the height of Mayal Kyong, giving them the name 
of Tikung4ek and Nikong-gnal. These two are the first 
Grandfather and Grandmother of the Rong-folk. As they had 
no king, Ta$hey4hing sent them down Oyabo-chaya-dor4ulku 
from Mayal Kyong, and he is the Grandfather (ancestor) of the 
present Maharaja. 

VII . Thk Flood and the Great Tower. 

{Told by David Macdonald at Kalimpong^ April 22nd.) 

1. The Flood. 

In the beginning Foog-rong and Nazong-nyo lived, our first 
Grandfather and Grandmother (ancestors). Then the flood 
came and nearly every human creature perished, only two who 
ran to the summit of Mount Tendong4ho were saved.^ 

Now Takbo4hing^ was the father of Tashey4hing who had 
married the partridge (ko-hom-fo), and she put some ‘ chi ' in a 
large leaf {tnng-jyuin-nyom) which she offered to her father-in- 
law, saying if he only would, he could stop the flood. And Takbo- 
thing looking down from the country of the Rum saw that the 
world was flooded, and that his daiighter-in law was praying to 
him and offering him ‘ chi,' and he took up his walking stick 
(pa4ung) and struck the world so that the water sank in. But 
the partridge spilt some of the ‘ chi ’ on her breast. (The mark 
con be seen to this day, she is called the tung-fyum because 
of it.) So the world became dry once more, and the trees and 
bushes commenced to grow again, and the world was re-peopled, 

2, The Tower, 

When the world was full of people once more, some of the 
JKo»p*folk, a tribe called the Na-ong or Ignorant Persons 
prepared to ascend to the Rum country, and they began building 
a tower of earthen pots. They piled them so high that the Rum 
country was only one pole away. Then the Creator thought they 
were becoming too eager and zealous and that it was not good 
for them. 

diflerent nations is summarised in J. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 
vol.i, pp, 104-361. 

1 The name given by the Rong4olk to their Mount Ararat vanes in 
different parts of the country, most probably the original tradition is lost. 

^ If Takbodhing is really a lunar deity in one of his aspects, his 
causing the flood to cease at the end of the monsoon rains is quite a clear 
dUusion. 
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So he thought he would create confusion, and make them all 
speak in different tongues, so that they would misunderstand 
one another. The man at the top shouted “ Kok iHmyang tale 
(Hand up the pole mth the hook), while the men at the bottom 
heard the words “ Chek tala ” (cut it down). These wondering 
greatly shouted up to ask the man at the top whether he really 
meant it. This time they heard the words “ ak. ak ** (yes, yes). 
And they at once cut the tower down, which falling killed many 
of the Na-ong, and those that remained had to separate on 
account of their nor being able to understand one another. 

And even to this day, broken earthen pots are found on 
that plain which is called Dalon Parian.^ 


B. Zoological Mythology. 

VlTl. Tashey ■’thing and his wives. 

(1) Taahey-thing marries a she*boar, who attempts to kill 
him. (2) Tashey-thing is saved by a monkey. (3) Tashey-thwg 
pursues the boar and kills her. (4) He marrio.s a fish. 

TX. The Two Suns. 

(1) The toad kills one of the two suns, (2) The bat makes 
the hidden sun smile. (3) The toad punished for killing the 
sun. 

X. The Tiger Hunted by Wind and Lightning. 

(1) The wind and lightning search for a wife. (2) They 
decide to kill the tiger who is the husband of their sister. 
(3) The tiger is killed and his flesh scattered. 

XI. The Tiger and the Toad. 

(1) A tiger and a toad lick each other. (2) The tiger, al- 
armed at the toad, runs away. (3) The toad and the crow. 

XTT. The Tiger and the Ass. 

XITT. The Tiger and the «Tackal. 

(1) A jackal finds a dead elephant and invites a tiger to share 
his food. (2) The tiger plots to kill the jackal. (3) The 
jackal causes the tiger’s death. (4) The jackal tries to become 
a hunter. 

XIV. A Jackal tries to Steal a Hen. 

XV. The Monkey and the Stork. 

XVI. The Bat evades paying Taxes. 

XVII. The Cat and the Rats. 

(1) Some rats injure a lama’s clothes. (2) The lama prays 
for divine help, and a cat arrives. (3) The rats get killed one 
by one. 

XV HI. The Flea and the Louse. 

(1) The flea and the louse go to fetch firewood, (2) The 
flea hits his wife and calls a priest to cure her. (3) The turtle- 
dove devours the louse. 


1 For parallels to this story— see J. Fraaser, Folk-lore in the Old Testa- 
ment, vol. i, pp. 362-^387. The present story seems to be substantially the 
same as the Tibetan (in which the element of the confusion of languages 
does not appear however). The MiMrs also have a version of this. Cf. 
Census and Reports of Assam, 1902, p. 47. 

Kumar Polden now owns the plain Dalon Parian whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting at Pakhyong on April 20th. 
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XIX, A Crab and a Water- wag-tail Hunt a Stag. 

(1) A crab and a water-wag-tail kill a stag, but a giant comes 
and snatches away the body (2) These two kill the giant’s 
wife. (3) The giant catches the crab who pretends to be dead. 

XX. The Services of the Black Squirrel. 

(1) The orphan boy spares the life of the squirrel and accepts 
its servitude (2) The squirrel procures a Chinese princess as 
a bride for the orphan boy. (3) The squirrel comes to a cow- 
shed, and declares it to be the property of his master. 
(4) They come to the palace of the seven demons, whom the 
squirrel slays. (5) The orphan boy’s sister is brought by the 
squirrel. (6) The squirrel returns to the Hum country. 

XXI. /\ Fairy Disguised as a Puppy. 

(1) An oqihan boy spares the life of a big hsh. (2) He 
receives a puppy as a reward and brings her home. (3) The 
king BOOS the puppy -wife and desires her. 

XX II. The Food -producing Skin. 

( 1 ) An orphan boy is given the magic skin as charity. (2) A 
demon attempts to steal the skin. (3) The skin is dropped 
into the river but recovered. 

XXIIJ. The Last Goat’s Tail. 

(1) A woman saves the tail of the last goat in the herd. 

(2) The tail is saved from being cooked by promising its labour. 

(3) The tail goes to kill bullocks. (4) The tail steals the three 
bullocks killed by the two princes through a trick. (5) The 
tail undergoes an ordeal and is ordered to steal guarded treas- 
ure. (0) ^le tail aiTangcs three dances and appears in human 
form. 

VIII. Tashby-thing and his wives. 

{Told hy Dang-dang at RkenocJc, Sikkim, April 19^A.) 

1 . Tashey-thing marries Mon-tsu-mot the wild boar who 
attempts to kill him. 

Once upon a time Tashcy-thing made friends with Mon-isu- 
mot, a wild she-boar wdiom he married, and with whom he lived 
happily for ten years. 

Not far aw ay from their home there w as a great rock hang- 
ing over a precipice w^here a rock-bee {vot) had its hive, and 
Tashey-thing wished to bring the honey home one day himself. 

It was a very dangerous task to reach the rock even with 
the aid of a rope, and Tashey4hing who was being helped 
by many animals and insects, made them all swear to hold the 
rope firmly and not to let it go. But his wife Mon-tsu^mot was 
not faithful, and wished to get rid of Tashey-thing, 

Koeng was one of the beetle rope-holders, for it was the 
time of year when he lives and sings for three months ; the bak- 
dyol was another beetle who also comes out at this time, whilst 
the dyang-dyang (another beetle) was also alive, so he came too. 
So did Neprik^nyom, the grasshopper and lots of other insects 
all helped Tashey-thing who started climbing down the rope. 

But almost immediately Mon^su-mot cut it, and all the 
animals and insects became so frightened that they ran away at 
onoa. 
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Tashey-thing saved himself by holding on to the rock by 
one of the hairs from his moustache — and we Rong-ioWs. believe 
to this day that the leaves from the bush we find hanging down 
from dry rocks, which has a grey colour like the tint of the 
thatching grass, and which is soft like hair, originates from the 
one hair that saved his life. 

2, Tashey-thing is saved by a monkey. 

He was wondering how he would release himself from his 
peril, when a monkey happened to pass, who asked him what he 
was doing. 

Tashey4hing told him he had come down to take some 
honey from the rock, but his wife Mon-tsu-mot with some 
animals and insects who had promised to help him, had played 
a nasty trick, and had cut the rope they had been holding. 

So the monkey took him off the rock, and putting him on 
his back told him he was to keep his eyes closed until he knew 
by the sound that he, the monkey, was walking; he was on 
no account to open them especially when they were rustling 
through leaves. 

Now when Tashey-thing was put down in a safe place, he 
told the monkey for a reward he would give him gold, silver or 
anything he asked for. 

But the monkey did not want gold or silver Give me’* 
he said “ a blessing instead, that will help me to have the first 
fruits of every field in harvest-time.'* 

And Tashey^ihing gave him the blessing. 

But he cursed the rock-bees, saying much trouble had come 
to him through them, and that it would be no sin were the 
Rong-folk to take their honey away in the future. 

3. Tashey-thing pursues the boar and kills her. 

Then Tashey-thing planted a species of bamboo (the hling) 
and when it had grown big enough he made a bow from it, and 
then he planted another bamboo (the pa-song) from which he made 
an arrow. Then for three years he followed the foot-prints of 
Mon-su-mot, and passing through nine countries and crossing nine 
ranges of mountains, he found the wild boar at last sleeping in 
a lair she had made of dry leaves. Then he aimed with his 
arrow', and killing her, he collected firewood and commenced to 
burn her. Whilst he was roasting her some hot fat fell from 
her body, and a drop falling on his thumb made him lick it off. 

Then he cursed all wUd boars, saying it would be no sin 
henceforth if the Rong-folk were to kill and eat them. So we 
the Rong-folk believe from that day, we can eat the flesh of the 
wild boar, which we never did formerly when she was Tashey-^ 
thing's wife. It was also then that the bow and arrow were 
invented. 
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4. He marries a fish. 

Then being a widower, Tashey-thing married OnyuUchul 
who was a fish, and said once as they came to a river he would 
carry her acioss on his back. Gnyvl-chul did not like the idea, 
and told Tashey4hing he ought to make a bridge. He made a 
bamboo one and just as they were nearly across, knowing 
she would annoy him, Onyu-chvl tumbled off his back and 
dropped in. 

Then Taahey4hing became angry, and running down-stream 
he placed a bamboo fishing-net (a yet), in the middle of the 
river. Catching her on the third day, he found that the arms 
and legs of Gnyu-chul had become fins, whilst the rest of her 
body was still that of a woman. 

Tlie moment Tashey -thing had caught her he made a fire 
and burnt her. Some fat fell from her body, and drojjped on 
his thumb which he licked off, and he cursed fish saying from that 
day it would be no sin for a human- being to kill and cat them. 
So we the R<mg4o\k believe from that day we can catch and 
eat fish, which we did not do when a fish was the wife of 
Tashey -thing. 

So he M^as once more a widower, and he blessed us the 
Rong-io\k, and said we should be as abundant as the bushes and 
trees in the jungle, and that until the monkey died out there, 
we should not die out. 

And after blessing us, Tashey-thing returned once more to 
the country of the Rum (Heaven). 

TX. The two Suns. 

{Told by Sonan-richen at Kameon, April \llh.) 

1. The toad kills one of the two suns. 

Once upon a time, there were two suns who were brothers. 
One rose at daybreak, the other took his turn at night, thus 
darkness was never created. The world, however, suffered a 
great deal from the tremendous heat, as it was always light ; 
human beings and creatures could get no sleep. So they all 
took council together, deciding that one of the two suns should 
be killed. 

The edible toad (the tuk-blota-luk), volunteered to kill the sun. 
He made an arrow from the red cockscomb plant (the ka-nam), 
shooting the eldest brother with it. He died at once, his youngest 
brother becoming very sad, covering himself with a black cloth 
(the chya-look-dum). 

It so happened then that the whole world was dark, one 
sun being dead and the other covered. 

It became so black that the wooden pestles {ta-ling) turned 
themselves into snakes, the wooden mortars becoming Tigers (toi- 
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chain), and darkness is the cause of most of the evil in this 

world.^ 

The fire-flies (tak-pit) tried to lighten the darkness, but their 
light was not sufficient. A tree {num-bun) turned its leaves over, 
which were of a white colour underneath, but* their light was 
not sufficient either. Half the human beings were killed by the 
snakes and tigers, so they and all the creature«= implored the 
sun to take his cloth off, but it was of no avail 

And at last, even the Rum entreated the sun to uncover 
himself, but he would not listen to them either. 


2. The hat makes the hidden sun smile. 

Then the bat thought he would persuade the sun to 
uncover himself. He armed himself with a bow and airow, 
hanging on to one end of the bow by his feet, while he placed 
the other end in his nose, saying to the sun in a nasal tone : — If 
you remain covered much longer, through the intense cold the 
entire world will perish.’^ 

The sun became most anxious to see the speaker, for he 
reflected that out of the many who had come to see him, there 
had not been one who had spoken through the nose. 

He looked down, and saw the bat hanging on to his bow 
upside down, so that he couldn’t help smiling. As he did so, it 
became so hot that the bat lost his balance falling down to the 
earth. He fell on some stones, breaking many bones. That is 
why his feet are so different to any other bird or animal and 
why his nose is turned up. 


3. The toad punished for killing the sun. 

From that day, the sun shone. All the creatures took 
council in order to decide what should be done to the toad. 
They arranged that they would cut off his thumbs, and put him 
in a cold place. Unless this had been done, the sun would not 
have been pacified, and would never have given warmth to the 
world. In memory of the dead sun, names were given to the 
inonths.2 

1 Some tribes in Brazil believe that the night was sent to this world 
in a nutshell, and spread over the world causing darkness and mistortunc 
when the shell was opened by mistake. Wicker baskets are then said to 
have turned into jaguars. 

2 The Lap-cha inonths are calculated by moons, of which they allot 
the usual twelve to the year. The month or moon is called * laval,^ but 
the name of a month or period is * nyom,' The Lap-cha year is called a 
* nam,’ and the new year starts in March. The new year * nam-bu ’ varies 
according to the date of the new moon, and according ns the period is 
altered by the addition of an intercalary month, * la*vo nyet ' or ‘ la-vo 
aho ’ which is added about once in three years to regulate the lunar with 
the solar time. The names of the months are : (1 ) ayit nytm (March) ; 
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The dead sun became the moon, and in every seventh, 
eighth, or ninth month, the real sun sets very early, as he says 
he is tired. But the real reason is that during those months, 
the red cockscomb plant grows to its full height, and that he is 
afraid of being shot ! 

X. The Tiger hunted by Wind and Lightning. 

(7^ old '/?/ Chyung-gay at Lang -dang. May 5th,) 

1. The wind and the lightning search for a wife^ but 

are always refused. 

Once upon a time, there were two brothers whose names 
were Yongrumbo and Yok-gnibu, who were both hunters 
{sfiarabu). Their sister’s name was Naremnom. She was 
married to a tiger (sa-ihang) who was called andhehacl 

a brother called Hen-lok-bu} 

Now the tigei -brothers killed many human beings. Tung- 
ho used to fry ilunr nails, and always gave them to Naremnom 
to eat which she enjoyed, but everybody began to hear of this. 

Yong-rximbo and YoJc-gnihu w(‘vc travelling right round the 
w orld searching for a wife, but no one wished to give them their 
daughter, known* ng Naremnom, their sister, w^as a man-eater, 
and thinking that one day, these two brothers might eat their 
wdves. 

They continually said they were not man-eaters, but people 
alw ays told them to return and visit their sister. 

8o one day they found her, and saw that she was eating 
something. This they snatched away, and discovered them to 
be human nails. Thus they knew" she was a man-eater, and 
became very angry. 

2. They decide to kill the tiger -husband of their sister. 

They said : — “ You are a human but you are eating man’s 
flesh, where is your husband, for we w ould like to see him ? ” 

The sister told them he had gone out hunting, but one of 
them turned into lightning while the other became the wind and 
they rushed about looking for him. At last they found him in 
the high mountains. They asked a bamboo (payong) who was 
near by to sit on Tung-bo^s trail, but he at once asked them 
what his reward would be, were he to act as they asked. The 
two brothers told him that as his reward he would be allow’^ed to 
take port in the ceremony of their sacrifice to the Bmn. 

(2) ra^nyom (April); (3) mar nyom (May); (4) kurnyit nymi (June); 
(5) hur-song (July) ; (6) thoti nyom (August ) ; (7) sam nyom (September) ; 
\%) num-tftam nyom. (October); (9) blung nyom (November); (10) wwm- 
kum nyoin (December); (11) pur-mm nyom (January); (12) glu nyom 
(February). 

1 A snake which is found in the rocks. 
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So the bamboo sat on the tiger’s trail, while the two 
brothers began to drive him. Tung-bo could not escape but 
followed the track which the bamboo guarded. 

3. Tung-bo killed, skinned, and his flesh scattered. 

When the tiger saw the bamboo bush in his way he asked 
him why he was sitting in his path, and asked him to move on 
one side quickly else he would be crushed. The bamboo did 
not move, so the tiger jumped on him, the stem of the bamboo 
piercing and killing him. 

Then Yong-rumbo and Yok gnihu came and skinned him, 
scattering his flesh in all directions, and the skin they carried 
with them towards the sunrise and the sunset in order to 
dry it. 

And Naremnont, the tiger’s wife, became very sorrowful 
when she heard of the death of her husband, and turning into a 
bird flew into the jungle weeping, to look for him. 

And wo Rong-folk believe she still lives, and can hear her 
weeping ' hoo-hoo ’ in the jungle ; and when we hear her at night 
we know that some calamity is going to fall on us. 

XI. The Tiger and the Toad. 

{Told by Kam Sharap at Kasseon, April Mth,) 

1. A tiger and a toad lick each other. 

Once upon a time, a tiger made friends with a toad, and as 
they always liked being together they went up one summer to 
the hills. When they came there, they rested near the bank of 
a lake, and the tiger hunted for lice on the back of the toad. 
However he could not find any, and at last the toad said : — 

“ Let me see if 1 can find any lice on you.” 

And the toad, finding many, commenced to lick the tiger’s 
hairs in spite of them. At last he stopped and the tiger said : — 

“ Now let us vomit and see what we have eaten the last few 
days.” 

He vomited, but only small pieces of green leaves and 
white mud came up. When the toad vomited however, lots of 
tigers’ hairs appeared. As the tiger saw this he was alarmed 
and thought : ‘ Now I am a flesh-eater, but I haven’t brought 
up a single hair, the toad must be a tiger-eater.’ 

2. The tiger, alarmed at the toad, runs away. 

So being frightened he ran away to the plains, and only 
stopped when he met a jackal, who asked him where he was 
going so hurriedly. The tiger told him he was running away 
from a toad, who had turned out to be a tiger-eater. The Jackal 
could not believe this and said : — 

“ Do show me the toad, I would like see what be is like.” 
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But the Uger was too nervous to think of returning, till the 
jackal said : — Fasten this rope round your waist, and tie the 
other end round my neck, then we shall always be together, and 
you won’t be frightened.” 

When the tiger had done this, he, with the jackal, returned 
to the hills, and they found the toad sitting on a stone, watching 
for them, as he thought the tiger would come back to see him. 
He nodded his head when he saw the jackal too saying : — 

It is three years since I sent you to find me some tigers, 
and now after all this time you return with only one! Come 
nearer and talk it over with me.” 

On hearing this the tiger became still more frightened, and 
ran down towards the plains dragging the jackal after him. 
When he arrived he found the jackal was dead as he had 
dragged him down by the neck the whole way. And that is the 
reason why tigers and jackals are never found in the hills to- 
day, but arc always in the plains. 

3. The toad and the crow. 

At that time the toad became an enemy to the crow, who 
had once darted down on him, and had tried to kill him. One 
morning he caught him, but the toad said : — 

“ You ought to take me to the top of a hill, you know, if 
you want to kill me.” 

Accordingly the crow did as he w^as told, but when he set 
him down, and was ready to kill him, once more the toad said : 

“ I am so very very thirsty, do find me some water before 
you kill me.” 

So the crow obligingly carried him to a pond, and after 
he had given the toad some w^ater, he was going to eat him, when 
the toad cried : — 

“ As you are a priest (yuh-rrmn) you must say grace and 
thank God before you eat.” And as that was true, the crow 
cried “ Caw, caw,” in prayer, leaving the toad. And whilst he 
was praying, the toad leapt into the pond and saved himself, 
and that is why we always find toads in ponds to-day. 

And so we learn that a toad may frighten a tiger, but that 
he himself has to run away from a crow. 

XII. The Tigee and the Ass. 

(Told hy Aden at Oangtok^ May 28ih.) 

Once Upon a time, the tiger, who used to come up to the 
Himalayas and kill and eat every animal he could find, met an 
ass. 

The tiger asked him whether it would be possible for him 
to write — like he did on watei: — on the top of the Kong-chhen 
mountain. 
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The ass said however, he could on water only, and not on 
land. 

They came to a river, and the ass commencing to 
breathe and snort on the water, made most intricate and 
wonderful ripples, which the tiger tried his best to copy, but 
could not. 

Then he asked the ass to come on .still further with him, 
and wanted to know if he would cover the place for him where 
the herd of wild cows (kyong-bik) would break through the 
jungle, as he was going to hunt them. The tiger started to 
drive a herd he found, but it so happened it ran away quickly, 
and one of the wild cows fell over a precipice, rolling down to 
the spot where the ass was waiting at the foot. 

The ass placed his foot on the dead body, which the tiger 
noticing thought he had killed. 

‘‘ If he is able to kill such a big animal,’^ he said to himself, 
he could easily slay me ! And so he ran away again towards 
the plains, and from that time, he always stays away from the 
hill-country, and it can be noticed that though he often kills a 
pony or a mule, he never touclies an ass. 

XIIT, The Tiqbb and the Jackal. 

{Told by Chhylo-tabo of Santoh at SindhiJc, May lUh.) 

I A jackal finds a dead elephant and invites a tiger to 
share the food. 

Once upon a time a jackal, who was wandering about 
came to a place where he found an elephant lying dead. He 
tried to eat the flesh, but could not tear the skin, so he passed 
in through the entrails and began eating. He couldn’t find his 
way out however, though he had gone in easily, and hearing the 
sound of someone walking fast in the jungle, he cried out : — If 
that is you, Brother Sathomj (a tiger) come over here where the 
elephant is lying, and I will give you some of his flesh to eat.” 
Brother Sathong came over, and tearing open the elephant’s flesh 
he made an opening through which the jackal managed to 
crawl out. 

Later he often went to the tiger’s house, asking for the 
turn which was his due, though he was always careful to go 
when the tiger was himself 0 !it so that he need only bother the 
wife. 

Now the tiger used to come home daily with meat which 
the jackal always took away, and the tiger’s children having 
nothing to eat, grew thinner and thinner. 

2. The tiger plots U> kill the jackal. 

At last Brother Sathong asked his wife if they had not 
sufficient meat. She replied they hadn’t nearly enough as the 
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jackal came everyday when he was away in the Plains, and 
took what he said was owed him. Then the tiger said : — 

If that be so, you must call him in to feed but I will 

hide.” 

That day the jackal came as usual, and Brother Sathong's 
wife asked him in to eat something. 

“ I will come in,” the jackal said, but 1 must sit with my 
tail hanging down between the bamboo stems.” ^ The jackal 
managed to find a crack over which he could sit with his tail 
hanging down, and Brother Sathong rushed on him from his 
hiding place, but the jackal was too quick for him, and making 
a gap through the bamboo stems, he jumped down and ran 
away, the tiger following. 

3. The jackal causes the iiger's death. 

When the tiger was quite close to the jackal be ran up 
inside the hollow trunk of a tree. The tiger followed, but being 
too big for the hollow of the tree he stuck there, and after a few' 
days 1)0 died. Meanwhile the jackal stayed up in the tree 
thinking the tiger was waiting down below for him, but when 
he became cold after death, and therefore much thinner, be fell 
down from the inside. Then the jackal came down, saw what 
had happened, and performing over the coi'pse of the dead tiger, 
he went back and told everything to his widow . She, however, 
would not believe him, so they went to find tlie dead body 
together. When they came to the spot the tiger’s wife saw 
her husband lying dead, and said that as he— the jackal — had 
killed him, he would have to fetch meat for them all. 

4. The jackal tries to heemne a hunter. 

The jackal said he would do his best, and becoming the 
father of that house, he went out hunting everyday. But he 
could never catch anything, so collecting ants {iuk-gnyam) he 
gathered these up and brought them back. 

The food, however, was not sufficient for the household, so 
the tiger’s widow used to go out with the jackal hunting. 

When they came to a big cowshed where there were many 
cows, she asked the jackal to kill them a calf. But he could 
not catch one, and ran about wildly from one to the other. 

The tiger’s widow asked him what he was doing, and he 
replied that he was looking for the fattest calf. 

At last she herself was obliged to kill a cow, and she asked 
the jackal to help her to carry some of it, but he could not 

1 A * haati ’ is always built several feet above the ground supported 
by stone pillars. The floor is made of bamboo stems that are thrown 
loosely across horizontally. 
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even carry the cow’s lungs without trailing them behind him on 
the ground. 

When they came to a stream, the jackal could not cross 
and ran up and down the banks, till at last the tiger’s widow 
cried : — “ What are you trying to do ?” 

“ Can’t you understand,” he said, that I am looking to 
see which is the shallowest part ? ” 

The tiger’s widow, not knowing he dare not cross, went on 
with her children, believing him to be looking for the shallowest 
part of the river. When he jumped in later, the current caught 
hold of him, and he was carried away with it. 

XIV. A Jackal tries to steal a Hen. 

(Told by Shang-lui oj ^antok at Sinahik, May \bth,) 

Once upon a time, there was a jackal living near an orphan 
boy. Now the orphan boy kept a hen, which the jackal wanted 
to steal. So early in the morning he came to him, and asked 
him where he was going to spend the day. 

The orphan boy told him he was going .to a field in the 
valley (a dang-gnyot), but instead of going there he went up 
into the mountains taking his hen with him. 

The jackal ran down to the valley hoping he would be able 
to steal the hen, but he could not find it, and the next day he 
again came to the orphan boy, and asked him where he was 
going. 

This time the orphan boy told him he was going up into 
the mountains, but he went with the hen instead to the valley. 
But one day he forgot to take the hen with him, and the jackal 
came and stole her, and when the orphan boy came home, he 
could find the hen nowhere.^ 

Meanwhile the jackal started to prepare his meal, and the 
orphan boy thought he would go and search for his hen in the 
jackal’s house. On the way there he met a ripe do4om, which 
is the fruit of the egg-plant, who asked him where he was going. 
He told him the jackal had stolen his hen and that he was 
going to find her, and the doJom said he would accompany him, 
so they went on together. Then they met a needle who also 
asked them where they were going, and who followed them. 
They also met some cow-dung who ended by accompanying them. 

When these four had arrived at the jackal’s house, they 
found him dozing before the fire. The do4om jumped into this, 
the cow-dung sat on the door-step, whilst the needle stood upright 
at the bottom of the steps. 

1 Of. somewhat similar motive in Russian folk-lore. In this tale a 
cat appears instead of the orphan boy, a cook takes the place of the hen, 
and instead of the jackal, its northern equivalent the fox Is given. See 
•Gubematis, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 69. 
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The do-lom burst suddenly, making the jackal jump. He 
started up, and after slipping on the cow-dung in the door-step, 
he fell on to the needle which pierced him to death. 

So the orphan boy, and the hen escaped safely, and lived 
happily together for ever after. 

XV. The Monkey and the Stork. 

(Told by KamSharap at Kaaaeon^ April Mth,) 

Once upon a time, a monkey met a stork (ka-dong-fo). 
These two made great friends, they both climbed to the top of 
a tall tree, while the monkey said : — “ Let us see who can shout 
the loudest,*’ and hoping to frighten the stork he cried out 
loudly : — “ Kutsch-er-ik, kutsch-er-ik” ! 

But the stork was not frightened at all, and only told the 
monkey to hold on to a branch when he screamed 
He shouted, but the monkey not being at all alarmed, made him 
try again, so he called very loudly : “ Ko-ko-hang, ko-ko-hang,'' 
and the monkey in great fright let the branch go and fell down 
into the mud right up to his shoulders and found that he could 
not rise. Seeing a leopard who was passing at that moment he 
cried out ; — ‘‘ O ! leopard come and pull me out of the mud, for I 
cannot rise, if you put me on a stone I shall dry, and then you 
can eat me.” 

The leopard Kstopped, took the monkey out of the mud, 
washed him and was going to eat him, when the monkey cried : — 
‘‘ Don’t eat me yet, do heat the stone first, I shall taste so much 
better if you fry me.” 

Whilst the leopard was heating the stone, the monkey 
cried Par {‘tia-gti-gu, pari-rta-gu-gu,'' which is the Lap-cha 
monkey language for calling the wind. 

The leopard asked him whom he was calling, and the 
monkey answered that he was shouting to him to make haste 
and warm the stone. Near by stood a bamboo tree, whose top 
was bending and which came nearer the monkey with every 
puff of wind. The third time he called, the bamboo branch was 
blown quite close towards him, and he caught hold of the stem 
and climbed up to the highest part of the tree. So he managed 
to escape, and cursed the leopard. And these two are enemies 
to this day, and we can see how furious a leopard always is 
whenever he sees a monkey. 

XVI. The Bat evades paying Taxes. 

(Told by Ohyope cd DickhUf April 2bthd 

Once upon a time there was a bat (bryan) from whom the 
birds demanded a revenue. When Nun-bong-pono-ong-fo (the 
king of the birds) demanded his tax, he showed his teeth, and 
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snarled saying he was not a bird, but that he belonged to the 
family of rats (ka4ok) and would not pay any tax. 

So Komayi-pono (the king of the rats) came to the bat with 
the queen saying : — “ As you belong to the rat- tribe, you must 
pay taxes to me.” But the bat replied that he was not a rat 
and did not belong to his tribe. ‘‘Look,” he said, “I have 
wings so I belong to the birds.” 

Then Nun^ong-pono-ong-fo (the king of the birds) and 
Komayi-pono (the king of the rats) held a council and won- 
dered if they should kill the bat as he would pay tribute to 
neither. 

Hearing he was to be killed, the bat came out very early 
the next morning, and hung down on the corner of the thatched 
roof {tum-hyan) saying : — “ The king of the birds and the king 
of the rats are going to kill me, they will shed my blood, so 
that means after my death you people will have a day of rest 
(chyam-nyot)} They mean to kill me, but I have a great many 
relations. My youngest brother is still at school, Kan4hoJc- 
sanq-po, but there are seven others who are in the service of our 
king who will come and avenge me, 1 am sure.” 

Then he flew into the house again. When the king of the 
birds and the King of the rats heard these words, they became 
very angry, and fought together, but they made friends soon 
after, and spoke to each other on the following day saying : — 
“ The bat must die, for he is a .scoundrel.” 

The bat came out again then and repeated what he had 
said the night before, flying into the house once more. 

Then the two kings flew and ran away deciding to leave 
the bat in peace, as he seemed to have so many friends who 
would all come and avenge him. 

So that is why the bat is free from all taxation. Every- 
body in the world pays some sort of revenue, even we human- 
beings, but the bat is free and doesn’t. That is why he always 
hides in the day time, and flies at night. 

This is what we Rong-folk believe about the bat. 

XVII. The Cjlt and the Rats. 

{Told by Chyope of Dikhu^ April 
1. Some rats injure a Lamars clothes. 

Once upon a time there was a lama who was living in 
seclusion. At that time when the lama was in the dark, a rat 
came (ka4ok) and gnawed through all his clothes at home, and 
ate everything he could find in his larder {chi-chlmn). 

When the lama came out of seclusion he caught hold of the 


1 A day of mourning, chyom, vb., to shut, to close. Nyet, n., field, lit. 
to stop work in the fields. 
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rat, and asked him why he had so harmed him. But the rat 
denied having torn his clothes and eaten his food. 

So that night, the lama set a trap, and found he had caught 
the rat when he went to look at the trap next morning. So to 
punish him, the lama cut off his whiskers and his tail, and then 
threw him into the gutter. And the rat said : — 

“ Although our king has many harsh laws, no one is ever 
condemned to lose his whiskers, and though there may be a 
severe religious law, no one’s tail should ever be cut off. But 
you, a lama, have done both these things to me that are against 
the rules of either law, and so my people, and I declare war on 
you, and will come and do you much harm.” 

The lama replied : 

Very well, but if you do so, I will pray to the people in 
Heaven (the Rvm4yang) to defend me.” 

2. The Lama prays for Divine Help, and a cat arrives. 

Then he prayed to the Rum, and they dropped him a cat 
(aAyu) down from Heaven that was wrapped up in a covering 
of dough (a-pok). As for the rat, he collected so many friends 
that in that part of the world there seemed to be nothing but 
rats. 

Now a family of rats lived near the lama’s house (lee) and 
they gave advice to this rat whose tail had been cut off and 
said : — “ Listen, though you may harm lots of people you must 
never gnaw a lama’s robe, or eat the things you find in his 
larder, for you will have much trouble, see if you dont 1 ” But 
the rat answered them saying : — 

“ 0 nonsense ! a hundred of your words are not equal to 
one of mine, go and sit in the sun, and hunt for each other’s 
lice ! ” 

Then the army of rats came to the lama’s house where they 
found him sitting in his usual place, and the head-rat said 
rudely : — 

“ You are in my way, get out, I wish to go to the other 
side of the room to see some more of my people, move ! ” 

The lama moved quietly away, but the cat was starting to 
work. 


3. The rats get killed, one by one, all except the last one. 

The oat was, like the lama had been, in seclusion, and made 
the rats work for him, and bring him food. They went to him 
each in turn, one brought water, another carried firewood and 
they all waited on him. But they never returned, as the cat 
caught each in turn which he ate. Many of the rats thought it 
odd that none of the workers ever came back. They noticed the 
cat was becoming fatter. In fact it all looked very suspicious. 
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So it happened that all the rats were eaten except one. 
But one he could not catch, and it is from him all the rats are 
descended. If the cat had eaten him too, he would have gone 
up into Heaven but then, we should have had no rats. 

And should a cat ever be killed, we, the Rong-folk believe 
it to be a very great sin as he came from Heaven. And it can 
be seen that though he is a desh-eater, he tries to say his 
prayers when purring in his leisure hours. 

XVIII. The Flea and the Louse. 

{Told by Abli Chyupan at the Ling^them Monastery ^ May %th.) 

1. The flm and the louse go io fetch firewood. 

Once upon a time, there lived a flea and a louse who were 
husband and wife. They purchased some butter, but couldn't 
light a fire when they returned home as they had no firewood. 
The flea said they would both go and fetch some, and whoever 
came back first should have the butter. They made themselves 
ready to fetch it, but the louse was so long shutting the door, 
that the flea was the first to get out. 

When she reached the place in the jungle where she could 
pick wood, the flea had already found some, and was returning. 
But he has fastened the bundle to his back, and with every 

i ump he took the rope broke and the bundle fell off, so that he 
ost a lot of time in re-binding it. 

The louse came back quietly, long before the flea, and as 
they bad ananged, she ate the butter, then after her long walk 
she felt tired, and went to lie down. 

2. The flea hits his wife, and calls a priest to cure her. 
When the flea returned and found the butter eaten, and 
saw that the louse was lying down, he became so enraged that 
he struck her on the b^y with a burning stick that he pulled 
from the fire. He did this only in anger, but the louse b^ame 
so ill that he had to go and fetch a priest. The first traveller 
he met was a toad (taduk), who asked him where he was going. 
He said : — “ My wife is very ill, so I am fetching a priest." 

The toad said that he could do the work of a priest, and 
when the flea asked him to read so that he should hear the 
sound of his voice, he cried To-ak, to-ak.** 

But the flea did not like the sound of his voice, and walked 
away. 

He next met a pheasant {ia-ryok-fo) who also asked him 
where he was going. The flea replied as before My wife is 
very ill, and I am fetching a doctorw" 

The pheasant said that he could perform the duties of a 
priest, and when asked to pronounce some words, cried Ko- 
ko-chir, ko^ko-chir, 1 read like this." 
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But the flea did not like the sound of his voice and walked 
on still further. 

He next met a turtle-dove, who asked him where he was 
going, and to whom he replied as before. 

When the turtle-dove said he could do the work of a priest 
and was asked to show'^ a rendering of his service, he cooed : — 
Koo-yoo-koo, koo-yoo-koo” The flea was delighted saying : — 
Your voice is the best I have heard/* and took the turtle- 
dove home putting him in the •most comfortable corner. He 
gave him * chi ’ to drink, and food to eat, placing the sick louse 
in front for him to look at. 

3. The turtle-dove devours the louse. 

The turtle dove felt the day was very hot, and started 
pecking at the food, and drinking the ' chi * which the flea had 
placed before him. At last he roused himself from his doze and 
asked for the patient. 

The flea at once became rather worried as he remembered 
having placed the louse in front of the turtle-dove many hours 
before. He looked ever 5 ^where for his wife, but she was no- 
where to be found. So, becoming very frightened and crying : — 
‘‘ a-zi, a-zi"' he hopped away jumping on to the human head of 
a man who happen^ to be passing. 

From the top of the head he jumped to the nose, but think- 
ing that the bridge of the nose was too high a mountain, he 
jumped into the mouth. Here he was frightened of the teeth 
that seemed to him a lot of huge stones, so he jumped to the 
belly where he thought the navel would be a good place to rest 
in. However man}^ things feU on him here, and he thought that 
he would stay on the body no longer, so seeing a dog, be 
jumped on to its body, liking it much better. 

So he stayed there, and that is the reason why fleas are 
always found on a dog^s body to-day. 

XIX. A Cbab Axn a Watbe-wag-tail hunt a Stag. 

{Told by Ohyanphe of Santok at Sindhik^ May \Uh ) 

1. A crab and a water-wag-tail kili a stagf\but a giant comes 
and snatches the body. 

Once upon a time, there was a crab and a water-wag-tail 
who made great friends (ta-hi and sa-hem-fo). One day as they 
were hunting, they met a pair of pheasants (ka-hryak-fo). The 
water-wag-tail thought they might hunt these two birds, but the 
crab said “ No, let ue wait until we find bigger animals.” So 
they went <m, meeting a deer with a fawn. 

The water-wag-tail again asked the crab if they should not 
hunt these two, but he replied he wanted to find still bigger 
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animals. So they went on again and met a large stag {sorci). 
The crab then covered the gap in the hedge which the stag 
would break through, while the water- wag-tail went into the 
wood to hunt him out. 

As soon as the stag tried to escape through the gap, the 
crab caught hold of his neck and killed him. Then he took the 
skin off and offered it to the Bum, But a giant came to the 
spot, and snatching way the stag’s flesh, he ate as much as he 
could, making the crab and the water-wag-tail carry the 
remainder to his house. 

2. These two kill the giant's wife. 

When they showed the meat to the giant’s wife, she seemed 
very greedy, and the two friends said : — 

** Shut your eyes and open your mouth wide.” 

But instead of giving her the stag’s meat, they put stones 
into her mouth, crushing them down with a wooden pestle. 

Soon after she died, and when the giant himself returned 
and asked them where the meat was, they told him that his wife 
had eaten it all up, and that she now lay dead. 

The giant became so angry that he kicked the dead body, 
and the two friends ran away, but the giant followed them. 

The toad came across a pond in which he at once hid, but 
the giant caught the water-wag-tail. He however prayed for 
his life, saying he would work for the giant, who let him go free, 
hoping to find the crab. 

3. The giant catches the crab who pretends to he dead. 

He was hiding in the water so the giant was not able to 
catch him, and he started to drink up «3l the water from the 
pond, first corking himself. 

When he had nearly drunk the pond dry, the water- wag- 
tail darted down from the sky, and pulled the cork out, so that 
the pond once more filled up, and the giant was unable to find 
the crab. 

Once more the giant started to drink, this time putting on 
a piece of sticking plaster. 

The pond was nearly dry, but the water-wag-tail flew down 
again from the sky to remove the plaster. He stuck there 
however so the giant managed to catch the crab. He pretend- 
ed to be dead, and the giant going home at once put him over 
the fire-place^ where he was going to cook him. 

The water-wag-tail found some cheese which had gone bad 
{sal-dem), and to pretend that crab was high, he smeared 
him with it asking the giant to come and smell him. 


1 one ctf the three trays over a Lap-cha hearth. 
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The giant bent down to smell the crab, who grabbing him 
by the neck, pinched it till he died. 

So the crab and the water-wag-tail took the place of the 
giant and his wife and lived happily ever after.^ 

XX. The Seeviobs of the Black Sqcibebl. 

(Told by Kanchyon of Hmr at Sindhikf May Wh,) 

1, The orphan hoy spares the life of the squirrel, and accepts 

its servitude. 

Once upon a time, in the Lyang-bar country, there lived 
two orphans, a brother and a sister. They lived in a shed 
which they had made from the tall green artemisia plant (tuk- 
nyil), and they had nothing to eat but the birds the boy caught 
by setting snares in a tree. Lots of these birds were caught by 
a black squirrel, and then on those days they wo.uld have 
nothing to eat. 

One afternoon they were very hungry, and the boy saw the 
squirrel take a bird that was caught in one of his own snares on 
the tree. He drew out his knife (ban), and followed as closely 
as he could. Without letting him out of his sight he ran up 
and down three mountains until he came to the banks of a big 
river. There he caught the squirrel up, who was so tired he 
could not move. The squirrel implored the boy to spare his 
life ; if he did not kill him, he would work for him all his life. 
The boy spared the squirrel’s life who became his slave from 
that day. 

2. The squirrel procures a Chinese princess cts a bride for the 

orphan hoy. 

One day the black squirrel asked his master to travel 
towards the sunrise (the tsuk-car). 

On their way to the country in the East, they passed the 
river where the Chinese Princesses (Gyanogk) bathed. Just then 
she had left her clothes on the bank. When the black squirrel 
was some way off, he noticed this, and he asked his master to 
wait a few moments. 

He wanted to take all the princess’s clothes away, but she 
implored him not to. The black squirrel wouldn’t at first 
listen, but at last said to her if she would only listen to what he 
had to say, and give her consent to it, he would give her the 
clothes he had found, otherwise he would run away with them. 
She promised she would and then he said : — With me there is 
a young man, will you run away with him ? If not—.” 

I It is singular to notice that in Greek folk-lore, the crab, the stag, 
and the nightingale are usually associated together, they are mentioned in 
magic cures, etc. ^of. Gubematis, op, eU,, vol. ii, pp. 338-369). 
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The princess wanting her clothes back, consented 
mediately, but the black squirrel said : — “ Promising is good, but 
not sufficient, swearing is better, put one of your hands in the 
river and swear you will accompany us, and will not return to 
your palace/’ She put both her hands in the river, and the 
oath was so great the river dried up. But the black squirrel 
was not satisfied, and he told the princess to swear with her 
hand on a tree. This she did, and the oath was so great that 
the tree withered. Still the black squirrel was not content, and 
he told her to swear putting her hand on a rock. So the 
princess put her hand on a big rock that was standing near by, 
and swore, and the oath was so great that the gigantic rock split 
in two. Then the black squirrel* returned the clothes to the 
princess, who put them on and returned with him to the orphan 
boy. He went on ahead carrying her box full of ornaments and 
saying : — “ Master and mistress, follow my footprints.” 

3. The squirrel cmms to a cowshed, and declares it to he the 
fro'perly of his master. 

The black squirrel went on uphill until he came to a cow- 
shed where he put the box on the ground, and rested asking for 
some water crying : — “ O*hoo-o-i,” and asked for some water. 

The cow-boy invited him to have some refreshment and to 
drink ^ chi' but he answered that he was in a hurry, or he 
wouldn’t be panting in the manner he was. So the cow-boy 
only gave him water to drink, and the black squirrel said : — 
“The King of Lyang-bar is coming, so don’t be unprepared, 
you must put everything in readiness for him.” 

On hearing this, the cow-boy made the shed tidy, and made 
sitting-places for the two when they should come. When the 
orphan boy and the princess arrived and sat down, the black 
squirrel said to them : “ “This is my master’s cow-shed.” 

They stayed there for one night, and on the following 
morning, they prepared for their journey again, the black 
squirrel asking them to follow his footprints. 

4. They come to the palace of the seven demons, whom the 
squirrel slays. 

The black squirrel went on up the hill until he came to a 
large building looking like a palace {dke). In it seven demon 
brothers lived (Dut), who were called the Anchkentobo, In 
front of the palace he once more put down his box crying : — 
“ 0-hoo-o-i,” and asking for some water. The seven demon 
brothers asked him in to have some refreshment, but ho replied 
he was in too great a hurry to eat, and just wanted some water. 
They gave him some and then he said : — “ You seven demon 
brothers have given so much trouble to all the human beings, 
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and to all the animals, that the Lyang-bar king is coming to kill 
you with all his army. I come to tell you of this as I am vour 

friend.*’ 

On hearing this the demon brothers became restless, and 
started looking for hiding places, but the black squirrel said : — 
“ You won’t be able to hide yourselves anywhere because his 
soldiers are like an army of ants and will hunt you out any- 
where. Only follow my advice and perhaps I shall be able to 
help you.*’ 

He asked some of them to dig a big hole, some to make a 
three stone hearth, some to fetch water, and the remainder to 
collect fire- wood. 

When they had all done their work, the black squinel 
advised them to hide in the big hole they had made as the army 
was soon coming. They all jumped in, and as they were 
crouching down hiding, and the fire-wood they had collected had 
made the water boil, the squirrel threw it over them, killing 
them all. 

After doing this he went inside the palace, and removed all 
the dead bodies of the human beings he found in the larder 
which showed that the demons were cannibals. Tlien he made 
all the other rooms comfortable in the palace, and soon after his 
master and mistress arrived. 

First of all the black squirrel led the princess to the larder 
telling her it was all bis master’s meat she saw. Next he showed 
her the wardrobe and he told her all the clothes she saw 
were his master’s. Then he showed her the gold and silver 
rooms, and all the cooking vessels, and told her that everything 
belonged to his master. 

When she saw all this the princess was very astonished as 
she had no idea tlie black squirrel’s master possessed so much 
property and wealth. She was pleased and excited, and they 
lived in the palace whilst the black squirrel cooked for them. 

5, The orphan hoy's sister is brought by the squirrel. 

One day he told the princess he was going to fetch his 
master’s sister who lived all alone a long way off, and had only 
a few cows to look after in the Lyang-har country. Taking 
some of the clothes from the wardrobe, and some food, ho 
arrived at the shed, and found his master’s sister dying of 
hunger. But he managed to bring her back to the palace where 
he introduced her to the princess, and told them they should 
live happily together. 

6. The squirrel returns to the Bum. 

So twelve years passed and the black squirrel had been his 
master’s slave the whole time. 
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** I have served you all this time'* he said, “ but I am from 
the Rum country, and must now return, give me permission to 
leave.*' 

But his master wouldn't let him go, and he stayed for 
another three years. And though he repeatedly kept asking for 
leave, they kept him for another four years, when he said he 
would have to leave. But even then they tried to prevent him 
escaping, so he sent them to sleep knowing they would dream 
and prayed saying : — Should the clouds separate when I ascend 
to the Rum country, we shall know that we are all to meet once 
more on this earth. But if they remain closed, we shall know 
we are only to meet in Heaven (Rum-lyang)** 

The black squirrel was then wafted up to the blue skies, and 
as he was taking off all his earthly elements entering into 
Heaven, the three he had left awoke. 

They were searching ever 3 rwhere for the black squirrel in 
vain, when they cast their eyes heavenwards and saw him being 
swept upwards. They watched him until he was covered by 
dense clouds, and then they knew from their dream they would 
not meet in this world again, and they wept. But after their 
time of mourning they lived happily ever after.^ 

XXI. A Faiby disguised as a Puppy. 

(Told by Yanku-aarang Mandcd at Kasseon, April IS^A.) 

1. An orphan boy spares the life of a big fish. 

Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who had 
nothing to eat but the fish he caught. One day he happened to 
catch a very big fish, and as he was dividing it up in his mind's 
eye into equal portions for several days, it spoke. Don't kill 
me," it entreated him, come with me to my father and mother 
instead." The orphan boy said : — " But how can I go with 
you into the water ? " 

The fish told him he would have to hold on to his tail very 
tightly, and jumped with him into the river swimming until 
they came to his father and mother who were sitting on golden 
and silver thrones. The fish explained he had been caught, but 
the orphan boy had been merciful. The father and mother fish 
told the orphan boy they were happy and grateful, and would 
give him as a recompense anything he desired. 

2, Be receives a puppy ^ as a reward^ and brings her home. 

The orphan boy noticed a wee puppy lying in a comer of 
the hearth, and asked them to give him this. He brought it 
back to his cottage, and tied it up in a comer. 

1 A variant to chat bott^,’* see Gubematis, vol* ii, pp. 60-61. 

2 The parallel motive of a fairy assuming the form of an animal, such 
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As usual he went out every day, but when he came back 
every evening he found everything was ready for him. His 
food was always cooked and waiting for him, though he never 
knew who worked. One day he hid himself in a comer to 
see who would come in. He saw a beautiful girl, who 
appeared when the dog took off its skin. She was made of gold 
from her head downwards, and from her waist downwards she 
was made of silver. She started to cook but the orphan boy 
came out from his hiding place, took hold of the puppy’s skin 
and tearing it into pieces, scattered it everywhere. Gold and 
silver flowers sprang up where it fell. 

But the girl said: — ‘‘Alas! my time has not yet come,” 
but the orphan boy would not listen to her entreaties and from 
that day they lived together in that cottage. 

3. The King sees the puppy-wife and wants to have her. 

One day the King of that country saw the beautiful girl, 
and taking a great fancy to her, he desired her for his own. 
“ Alas 1 ” cried the girl once more to the boy, “ if you had only 
listened to me and waited — now much trouble will fall on us.” 

The King said to the orphan boy : — “ Let us have a cock- 
fight, and whoever wins shall gain your wife.” 

When the orphan boy heard this he wept, and said to the 
girl : — “ I am but a poor man and haven’t a bird fit to fight the 
King’s cock.” But she said ; — “ Do not worry but go to my 
father and mother’s place in the river, and ask them to give you 
the medium-sized cook.” 

So the orphan boy went to the girl’s parents in the river, 
and returned with the medium-sized cock. The next morning 
at sunrise the cocks were let loose on the playing ground, and 
w^hen they fought it so happened the King’s cock was killed. 

“ This time,” he said, “ you have won, now to-morrow we 
will have a bull-fight.” 

When the orphan boy returned home, he wept again, saying 
to his wife “ But where can I get a bull ?” But she told him to go 
to her parents and ask for the medium-sized bull. He went down 
to the stream, swam and came back with the bull. The next 

as a frog, puppy etc. is very common in folk-lore. Cf. Gubematis, op, cU., 
vol. ii, pp. 26, 377-383. 

liie motive of a contest between the King and one of his subjects 
with animals is a favourite subject in the Lap^cha tales. In another story 
heard at Kasseon by Sharap lama, (April 19th) the King tries by similar 
means to take the wife of one of his subjects. This time she is not a 
fairy, but she was ** so beautiful, that if she were placed in the sun she 
would melt, or if she were placed in the shade, she would freeze.” But 
the contest this time is of a different kind. They arrange to try the effect 
of food on their digestion, and also attempt to resist the unusual secretion 
of saliva at the sif^t of the opponent eating sour fruit. The ‘orphan 
boy’ inevitably wins, apparently without any supernatural help, and 
♦ lives happily ever after.’ 
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morning at sunriae the bulk started fighting, and the King’s bull 
was slain. 

The King became very angry at both his cock and his bull 
being killed, and said that for the third time they would fight 
themselves with armies. 

This time the orphan boy wept louder than ever, as he was 
all by himself, and h^ no army, but the beautiful girl told him 
to go once more to her parents, asking for the medium-si^ed 
box. He received it, and on the next morning as he saw the 
King coming towards him at sunrise with a big army, he opened 
the box. Lightning flashed out of it, killing the King with all 
his men. 

Then the orphan boy became King in his place, and lived 
happily with the beautiful girl ever after. 

XXII. The Food-producing Skin. 

{Told by Gyaten Tachung at Phmnangy May 2bth,) 

1. An orphan hoy is given the magic shin as charity. 

Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who wandered 
from village to village, and from town to town. Once he found that 
the inhabitants of one of the villages had killed a sheep, and he 
asked for and obtained the skin which he kept in his shed. 
Every day he went out to work. When he returned home, he 
found everything was always prepared for him : his meals were 
cooked, while drink was also provided. 

Just then it happened that his rice crops which were ready 
for harvesting had been destroyed by monkeys and rats. He 
hunted these and managed to catch a monkey and a rat, which 
he was going to kill, only they both cried out Have mercy 
on us and spare our lives for one day, we shall be useful to you.'* 
So the boy spared their lives, and went away to the river. 
There he raised the traps he had put in the stream to catch 
some fish, but in the place of any fish he only found a big toad. 
This he was going to kill when it cried : — “ Have mercy on me. 
and spare my life, for one day I shall be useful to you.*' 

2. A demon attempts to steal the shin. 

Near by there lived a demon who had 18 heads, and when 
he heard there was an orphan boy in the village who had a skin 
which could produce any food required, he swore he would get 
it from the boy, so one day he went to the cottage and stole 
away the skin. 

When the boy returned to his shed, and discovered his loss, 
he called the monkey, rat and toad, and said be now requited 
their help to try and get his skin from the demon who had stolen 
it. The monkey, taking the rat and toad on his shoulders, went 
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fco find the skin, and they found the demon who was near it, 
asleep. 

The skin was hanging up on a rope, but the rat ran up the 
rope which he bit with his teeth just above the skin, so that 
this fell to the ground. Then the monkey started carrying them 
aJl on his shoulders, — the rat, the toad and the skin. 

3. The skin is dropped into the river, but recovered. 

They came to a big river, but the monkey thought if they 
were careful not to talk, he would be able to swim across. He 
put the skin in his mouth, and telling them to be sure and be 
quiet he commenced swimming. 

Midway, both the rat and the toad began to ask the 
monkey questions. These he took no notice of, but at last the 
rat bit his ear, and he had to open his mouth and speak so the 
skin fell down to the bottom of the river. It went down, they 
think till it reached the other world. 

The toad said “ I think I shall be able to help you, but 
you must go on until you meet a woman with her spinning rod. 
Once you get this, I shall be able to start working.” 

The monkey w ent on till he met a woman spinning, and she 
readily gave up her spinning rod when the monkey asked her 
for it. The toad a.sked his friends to wind the thread round his 
body, and to hold on to the other end of it the whole time. 

They led the toad down to the very bottom, and he found 
the skin which he brought to the bank of the stream Then 
they arrived at the orphan boy’s shed, the monkey carrying them 
as j^fore. 

They gave the skin to him, and as they put it down on the 
floor a lovely girl stepped out. 

She told the orphan boy to shake the skin inside and out- 
side the shed. Wherever he did this, gold and silver coins 
sprang up out of the ground. Many guards and servants 
appeared, so that the orphan bo}^ found himself very rich, and 
he and the lovely girl lived happily ever after. 

So we learn the Rum (who are the gods who cause happi- 
ness) won, while the Mung (who are the evil demons who cause 
sorrow) were defeated.^ 

XXIII, The Last Goat’s Tail. 

(Told by Sata Petdok cU the Phemang Monastery, May 2bth,) 

1. A woman saves the tail of the last goat in the herd. 

Once upon a time there was an old man and an old 
woman who had 100 goats, which the old man used daily to herd. 


I The Lap-oha words that always end a story. 
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Once the old woman asked her husband how many goats they 
had, and he answered they had about five times twenty. In 
some days more she again asked him how many there were, and 
he answered ‘‘ Four times twenty/’ Later she again asked him 
and he replied Now we have three times twenty.” When 
she asked for the fourth time, he said there were only twice 
twenty, and when she asked him for the fifth time he said : — 
“Now we have only twenty.” The next day the old woman 
went to see the goats, but to her grievance there was only one. 
Asking her husband the reason, he told her they had been 
eaten up by a leopard. The old man thought the best thing 
to do would be to kill the remaining goat, but his wife disagreed, 
and protected it holding on to the tail which she held in both 
her hands until the old man had severed it from the body. 

This she placed in a box and returned home leaving the 
old man who stayed behind to eat the goat. 

2. The tail is saved from being cooked by promising 
its labour. 

When he came home too, he asked her whether she had 
eaten the tail. It replied itself however from the box saying 
where it was. The old man went to the box, and taking the tail 
out tried to place it on the fire. It however spoke again, and 
asked him to have mercy on it, and said that later it might be 
of use to him.^ 

The next day the tail asked for a bamboo water-vessel 
(pa^dam), and although it was small it filled up all the other 
vessels. Then he asked for a bamboo basket {tung-jang), and 
brought it the next day full of fire-wood (schang). Though it 
was small and carried little, it completely filled up the shelf 
where the fire-wood was kept. The next day he said : — “ Now I 
am going to kill some bullocks, the King Qf Lyang-bar has 
left for you in the jungle.” 

3. The tan goes to kill bullocks. 

When the tail went out, he found the sun so hot that he 
sat down in the shade of a mushroom. Two Princes happened 
to pass by, one was of the sunrise and called Tsuk-lai, while 
the other was of the sunset and was named Tsuk-ihat. They 
thought they would use the mushroom as a target, and they 

1 The Garoa treat the tail of a goat as the most essential part of the 
sacrifice. It is placed on the top of a plate of rice, and is soaked in the 
blood of the victim. {Gazetteer of Assam, X, p. 82.) The idea hM 
apparently the same meaning as diat of the last sheaf in the field. This 
is ^ways regarded as the refuge of the spirit of the com. In this case it 
is probably the spirit of the herd. Of. J. Frazer ; The Golden BougK 
voL vii, p. 268, and vol. viii, pp. 10, 43. 
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nearly hit the tail who cried out : — “ 0 ! you two nearly had me, 
I am just resting here.” Then the tw o Princes went to. see who 
was calling, and they found the tail who asked them where they 
were going. 

The Princes replied they were going to hunt the three 
bullocks in the jungle belonging to the Lyang-bar-pono, The 
tail told them he was also going on the same errand, and 
suggested they should all go on together, and as they came 
near the cattle-shed the tail went on alone. Hiding beneath 
the tails of the bullocks he cried out making the cowherd come 
out three times before he went to sleep to see if anyone was 
about. Then the two Princes came up, and killed all the 
bullocks which they carried between them, as the tail was only 
able to carry some of the blood in a bladder. The tail then 
told the two Princes if he shouted they would have to run 
away, and as they would be pursued it would be better were 
they to leave their load behind them. 

4. The tail steals the three bullocks killed by the two 
Princes through a trick. 

When they drew near the tail’s home, he shouted as loud 
as he could, so that the two Princes ran away leaving their 
loads behind. Then the tail went in to the old man and 
woman, telling them he had brought a present, but it was so big 
he had had to leave it outside, and that they had better go at once 
to fetch it in. He asked them to boil the meat on the stove, 
and to fasten the heads on the roof, meanwhile he w^ould go to 
fetch the Lyang-bar-pono. 

Then the tail called at the Palace, and the King asked him 
why he had come. And the tail said: — ‘‘I wish to pay my 
respects, and ask you to come to a meal in our humble home.” 
Then the King went back with the tail and had a fine feast. 
As he was eating, he looked up and saw the three bullocks’ heads 
on the roof. Then he realized they had been stolen from him, 
and that he had eaten his own meat. 

The tail noticing his upward glance said : — “ You keep 
things you never want, and I am only showing you how you 
may benefit others.” 

5. The tail undergoes an ordeal, and is ordered to steal guarded 

treasure. 

The King said : — “ If you are able to remove my treasure 
(serdong-pa4^) from its box this evening, I will do nothing, and 
should you remove it, you may marry my daughter, the Princess, 
but should you find you are unable to do this, you will have to 
replace my three bullocks.” 

That evening the King ordered his Palace to be well guard- 
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ed, and placing four guards at each corner, he said no one should 
enter after sunset. At night the tail came, and noticed the 
guards were all sleeping, so he let the hounds loose, replacing 
them by sheep, and he placed sticks in the guards’ hands instead 
of their bows and arrows. He entered, to find some more men 
sleeping in the kitchen, and stole into the bed-chamber of the 
King. He found he had not slept all night, but was holding the 
treasure in his hands. Once when he went into another room, 
he handed it over to the Queen, saying she would have to be 
very careful with it as that night the tail would probably come 
and steal it. 

As soon as the King had left the room, the tail entered and 
said that after all the Queen had better hand him over the 
treasure as he thought it would be safer with him. The Queen 
thinking it was the King, handed the treasure over ; and when 
the Lyang-bar-pono returned and asked for it, she said : — “ But 
you took it just now as you left the room.” So the King 
guessing the tail must have the treasure shouted to the guards, 
who found they had no arms, and when they wanted to let the 
hounds loose, they found they had only sheep. 

The tail managed therefore to get away with the treasure, 
which he showed the next day to the King, who was obliged to 
give him the Princess as he had promised. 

6. The tail arranges three dances and appears in human form. 

One day the tail asked the Princess and the old woman to 
go to a dance the Lyang-bar-pono was holding on the top of the 
hill near by. He told them, going up, they were to take the 
short cut, but on returning they were to use the zig-zag track. 
As they left, the tail followed, and though he took the longer zig- 
zag path he arrived first. It was he who was holding the dance 
though the Princess and the old woman didn’t know, and as he 
returned quickly by the short out whilst they took the long zig- 
zag track, they found him at home when they returned. 

The Princess and the old woman went thus three times to 
the dance, but on the third time the Princess suspected the tail 
and hid herself in the cottage. 

She saw the tail become a King, and leave the cottage with 
many followers.^ So picking up the tail which she found lying 
on the floor, the Princess threw it on to the fire. The smell of 
its burning reached the King, who returned home hurriedly. He 
told the Princess his time had not yet come, and that she had 
done wrong in burning the tail so soon, but she had better shake 
the remains of it quic&y in every comer of the cottage. Wher- 
ever the Princess shook the tail, the whole place was filled with 


^ Cf. a somewhat similar motive of a goat-husbancPs metamoiphosis. 
Gubernatis, vol. i, pp. 410-411. 
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gold and silver, numbers of men, horses, and herds of cattle 
sprang up out of the ground, and the place became equal to the 
Mace of the Lyang-bar-pono. 

C* Heroic Legends. 

XXIV* The Golden Knife and tlie Silver Knife. 

(1) A King's unsuccessful hunting. (2) The King dozes 
and misses the stags. (3) The King marries the youngest 
daughter of the Lung-da ruler. (4) The King brings his 
bride home. (5) The King starts on a journey, and during 
his absence the twins are born. (6) The plot of the witches 
to destroy the twins. (7) They do much mischief in the 
palace. (8) The return of the King. (9) Execution of the 
twin’s mother. (10) The hungry dog. (11) The grand- 
father unearths tho twins. (12) The miraculous building of 
the palace by tho twins. (13) The King summons the 
twins, sending messengers to fetch them. (14) The twins are 
sent to fetch the golden and silver flutes from the demon. 
(15) The twins go to tho demon’s homo, promising to return 
in nine years, (16) The golden boy climbs up and steals the 
fhites. (17) He hits the tusk with a stone from tho sling. 
(18) He is pursued by the demon. (19) The Golden Knije 
falls dead but is resuscitated. (I’O) Iho demon is also 
resuscitated. (21) Exchange of magical instruments. (22) 
The heroes return home. (23) The twins reveal tho mystery of 
thoir birth, and punish their witch-sisters. (24) Ra/niit- 
pandi resuscitated and the witches executed. (26) The two 
boy.s wrestle, are killed and resuscitated. 

XXV. Ga-bu and his horse. 

(1) Ga-btt makes friends with the wife of the demon. 
(2) Ga-bu plots the destruction of the demon. (3) Oa-bu is 
poisoned by the demon’s wife. (4) Ga-bri and his horse fly 
up to the Rum country. 

XXVI. The adventures of Ati-azyak. 

(1) The King asks the diviner to pray for a son. (2) The 
deities decide which of their sons has to be re-incamated as 
the King’s son. (3) The birth of Ati-azyak. (4) Ati-azyak 
with his si\ brothers go to marry the seven daughters of the 
king of Lung-da, (5) Ati-azyak visits the sea-serpent. 
(6) Ati-azyak comes before the serpent-king. (7) Ati-azyak 
starts on his errand with the help of the serpent’s wife. 
(8) Ati-azyak comes to the land of the seven demons with 
whom he has a contest, (9) Ati-azyak plays Hide and 
Seek with the seven demons. (10) Ati-azyak contests with 
the demons —using fighting animals. (11) Ati-azyak with the 
two queens starts on his return journey. (12) Ati-azyak 
pumahes his brothers and kills the demon. (13) Ati-azyak 
returns to the Rum country. 

XXVII. The adventures of the merchant-widow’s son. 

(1) The merchant-widow’s son receives a luminous flower. 
(2) The flower is presented to the king. (3) A beggar comes 
witli promises to befriend the boy. (4) The boy starts on 
his errand. (5) He comes to the land of the Paroquets. 
(6) He comes to the land of the Peacocks. (7) He comes to 
the Smibi-ula palace, that is inhabited by five demons. 
(8) The boy steals some fiow^ers and leaves with the maiden. 
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(9) The five evil demons ere drowned. (10) The boy 
returns home, bringing the flowers. (11) The king orders 
the boy to build a palace. (12) The boy is ordered to 
explain the origin of the TUta river. (13) The seven try 
also to visit the Bum country but are killed. 

XXVIII. How Ling-Oyaso subdued all the devils, 

(1) He is re-incamated in the world. (2) Ling-gyaao's 
miraculous birth. (3) The baby is given to the demons 
whom he kills. (4) Ling-gyaao-gya-ho goes to the devil’s 
country. (5) The king returns home and kills his uncle. 
(6) Ling-gyaso goes to the country of Hore and kills the 
uncle. (7) Ling-gyaao kills Bore's son. (8) The king’s 
return and his flght with Bore's minister. 

XXIV. The Golden Knife and the Silveb Knife. 

{Told by Chyodi of Bingen at Mangen^ May 3rd,) 

1. A King* 8 unsuccessful hunting. 

Once upon a time there lived a King who was called 
the Lyang-bar-ung~bar-pono,^ He had no queen so he spent 
his time hunting, and always had his two dogs with him, 
Kshibu Tum^chung and Tum-chhen, 

He killed much game and his larders were well stocked. 
One day it so happened he saw nothing, there was not even 
a bird flying in the jungle, and at sunset he returned home in 
the dusk, thinking of the many animals he used to kill and 
how to-day he had killed nothing, and becoming very morose 
he went to sleep. The next morning at cockcrow he woke, 
and thinking of his bad luck the day before he went on to the 
palace balcony to see the view at sunrise. In front there 
lay a meadow named the Pemo-peitong and on it he saw two 
stags grazing, a mother-stag with her foal, feeding in turn 
one side of the meadow, and then on the other. Thinking 
they were probably the cause of his ill-luck of the day before, 
the King went inside meaning to prepare for hunting, and 
cooked some food giving his dogs a share, who however would 
eat nothing. 

The King told them they had better eat as they would 
be hunting but they replied : — “ No, don’t go out hunting 
to*day,” 

The King would not listen to them however and said 

‘‘ Unless you follow me os usual to-day and hunt, I will 
cut both you in pieces when I return.” 

And the dogs thought : ‘‘ As we shall be killed to-day, 
whether we hunt or not, we had better follow our master.” 


1 Lyang-bar, meaning the middle part of the country, ung-bar^the 
middle part of the sea. 
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2. The King dozes and misses the stags, whom he follows 
to the Lung-da country. 

They ran round the meadow thrice while the King watched 
the place where the animals would break cover. But becoming 
very sleepy he dozed, and he did not see his dog Kshibu 
Tum-chung chase the stag towards the Pho-chu and Mo-chu 
Rivers. While the other one followed the fawn towards the 
I/ung-da country. The dogs met both the animals together 
at the turning of the path, and these turning into she-devils, 
killed the two dogs, leaving both bodies on the ground with 
their heads pointing towards the King’s land. 

Sleeping, the King dreamt the dogs had returned and were 
fawning on his arm, then suddenly waking up he roused him- 
self, and realizing the animals had broken cover, he followed 
their footmarks. Coming to the spot where the four animals 
had met, he saw the dead-bodies of his dogs, noticing the 
footprints of the she-devils which were as large as plates. 
He became very angry, and said with feeling : — ‘‘ Whoever 
it is who has killed my two dogs, him will I follow and kill 
in revenge.” 

3. The King marrie-^ the youngest daughter of the Lung-da 

ruler. 

When the King came to the palace of the King of Lung- 
da, he greeted him and then noticed that there were two 
fairies there who were sisters named Se-lamenanA Tung-lamen. 
It was the eldest who attended to him that night, 8e-lamen, 
and he laughed to himself thinking how he thought he had 
been following two devils, and how he had discovered two 
fairies ! He thought he would make great friends with 8e- 
lamen, and sleeping with her that night, he asked her what 
magic deed she could perform. 

The fairy told him she knew of one grain of rice with 
which she could feed the King, and all the people in the 
Palace including even the dogs. After hearing this, the king 
longed for the morning, and he spent the whole of the next 
day wandering round the Palace. The second night he spent 
with the youngest fairy Tung-lamen, and asked her to tell 
him what magic she could perform. She said she only knew 
that from one roll of cloth she could clothe the King down 
to the lowest person in the Palace, even making coats for 
the dogs and mats for the hens to lay their eggs on. 

The Pono (King) also heard the King had another 
daughter, the ^mit-pandi (Queen), whom he had shut in 
a room ever since her birth.^ The King thought he would also 


1 See elaborate information conoeming parallel motives of the 
seclusion of girls in folk-lore, J. Frazer. Oolden Bough, vol. x, pp. 70-76. 
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like to go and find out whether she knew of any magic deed, 
and that night when everybody was asleep in the Palace, 
he found her room and entered. When he asked the Princess 
at first what magic she knew of, she denied knowing any, but 
when the King urged her, she at last said : — “But were I to 
tell you, even the walls might have ears, also the time may 
eorae when you will change, and you will say you no longer 
love me.’’ 

But the King promised he would always love her, and 
implored her to tell him. Then the Princess said “I only 
know of one magic deed, I can give birth to a golden knife 
and to a silver knife.” 

The Lynng-bar^pono when he heard this was very happy 
and said he would marry her.^ But when she told him the two 
fairies had been listening, and when they heard that she could 
give birth to a golden and to a silver knife, they laughed 
and clapped their hands, saying that if she could do such a 
thing, they would be able to also, and they ran away, 

4. The King brings his bride hmne. 

The next day the Lyang-bar-pono asked the Lung-da 
King for his daughter, as he had no wife or children, and 
the King said if he tnily loved the Ramit-pandi he had no 
objection. The Lyang-bar-pono said he truly loved her, so the 
King promised him her hand. 

Several days passed and the Lyang-har-pono brought many 
valuable gold and silver gifts from his own country to give the 
King of Lung-da. He had asked the Princess to accompany 
the ICing back to his home, had given her a great dowry, and 
was sending many men and horses to accompany her. These 
were looking forward to travelling with the Princess, but the 
two fairies said : You need not go with the Princess because 

we shall escort her.” 

The King’s followers were sorry when they heard this, but 
they were obliged to stay behind. Thus the four came to the 
country of Lyang-bar, and for a while the Ramit-pandi lived 
very happily. The time came when according to her promise 
she became fruitful, and the King thought he ought to prepare 
food and clothes for the child’s arrival. 


1 In a Russian folk-tale this motive appears almost word for word ; 
three sisters have nearly the same extravagant way of speaking (but the 
youngest promises to give birth to a hero— not to twins). The king 
incidentally overhears their conversation and marries the youngest sister. 
In the further development of the story, the same elements also appear, 
in the absence of the king the queen gives birth to a boy* She and the 
child are thrown into the sea by her sisters who accuse her of having given 
birth to a monster. Of. also Gubematia, vol. ii, pp. 30-31. 
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6. The King starts on a journey, and during his absence the 
twins are horn. 

He told the Queen he would be ver^^ busy, and started on 
his journey to buy the necessary things. Just as he was leaving 
he hung a bell {shyong-sadibu) above her pillow, telling her she 
was to ring it as soon as she had become a mother, when he would 
at once start to come to her. Were the bell to ring at night 
he would reach her in the early morning, and were he to hear 
it at sunrise, he would be with her in the evening, even if 
he were on the other side of the world, he would, wherever he 
was, start back at once 

Soon the Queen’s time came when the pain started, it 
became so great she felt it in the tips of her fingers, and in the 
tips of her toes. Then she gave birth to the golden knife and 
soon after to the silver knife. 

As soon as the golden knife fell to the ground, it cried 
three times, and the sound was heard by the eldest fairy, while 
as soon as the silver knife fell, it cried throe times, and was also 
heard by the youngest fairy. 

6, The plot of the witches to destroy the twins. 

These two then plotted and said : — 

“ Our enemies are born, the best thing we can do is to put 
them out of the way at once.” 

So they went to the RamiUpandVs room, pretending to 
help her in her illness, but as she slept they hid both the children 
in an earthen pot they brought with them, and closed it down 
with 19 layers of cotton- wool. Then they tied the neck firmly, 
fastening it wdth rope that had been made from a yak’s tail, 
{salong-tiiak-po), and sealed the knot with the Lyang-bar-pono's 
seal. Then the two fairies carried the earthen pot to four cross 
roads each facing north, south, east and west. Here they 
buried it beneath the 12th layer of the earth which they 
covered over with ashes, and satisfied themselves by placing a 
flat heavy stone on the top, returning home and feeling happier 
now both their enemies would die. 

7. They do much mischief in the palace. 

They entered the Ramit-pandi's room saying : — 

“ Now you are an invalid, we will look after you, and we 
will first of all brush your hair.” 

So they made her sit up in bed, and combed her hair with iron 
combs. They combed so hard that the Ramit-pandi was 
scratched from head to foot so deeply that you could see her heart 
and lungs. As she was lying on the bed half-dead, they brought 
in a bitch-puppy which they put to her breast, hoping it would 
look as if the puppy had scratch^ her. When they had done this 
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they found the food which the Lyang-bar-pono had prepared and 
ate it. They also killed all the Bamit-pandi*e bullocks and cows, 
eating the flesh and throwing the bones in a pile until they 
reached half way up the Palace. They broke open the door of 
the Lyang-hat'pon&a rice store, cooking and eating all the 
contents till the water they strained from it became as big as a 
sea. Then they opened the Pono's * chi ’ store-room, and both 
witches drank till the millet seeds they threw away grew into a 
heap as high as the Palace itself. After that they broke open 
the store-room, where the tea was kept, and drank so much that 
the heap of used tea-leaves mounted higher than the Palace. 

8. The Betum of the King. 

After eating all this they walked into the Bamit-pandi' s 
room, and rang her bell that she had been told to ring. The 
Lyang-har-pono King heard it when he was busy buying clothes 
for his expected child in the market of the Black Plain 
(China, Gya-nock), As he heard the sound he ran towards 
the Palace with great joy, wondering whether it was a 
girl or a boy. When he arrived the two witches laughed and 
clapped their hands saying : — 

‘‘See the result of not marrying one of us, go and see your 
golden knife and your silver knife that are now feeding on the 
RamiUpandi's breast. We are from the Rum country, but 
instead of marrying one of us, you chose her. She must have 
been living with a dog as she has given birth to a puppy.’' 

The Lyang-har King at first would not believe the story 
and went up to the Bamit-pandV a room. There he saw the 
puppy feeding at her breast, and saw scratches all over her 
body. The witches told the King to look at all the refuse heaps, 
the pile of bones, the sea of rice, the heap of millet seeds, and 
told him the Bamit’pandi had devoured it all and said she was not 
one of them, but was a devil (aa-mo), and they advised the King 
to tie a rope round her neck and to drag "her as far as the 
Pho-chu and Mo-chu Rivers, where he should cut her head off. 
When the King saw all this he believed the fairies, and 
becoming very angry, he tied a rope round the Bamit-pandi*s 
neck, dragging her along to the two rivers, and followed by the 
two witches who threw ashes after her. ^ 

9. Execution of the twin's mother. 

When they came to the bank of the Pho-chu and Mo-cfm 
Rivers, the two witches asked the Pono to find a wooden 

1 Ashes are thrown after any one who is suspected of being an evil 
spirit t the same is done when any one's name is mentioned who has been 
cursed. Ashes thrown after any one are said to cause their death. Of. 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia^ vol. i, p. 42^, where a similar custom amongst 
the Arauoaniana is referred to. Tlie idea of throwing ashes is to m«3ce 
the ghost miss his way« 
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block on which he could place the Ramit-pandV& neck to cut 
her head off. This he did putting the head and body into the 
stream. But as soon as he had done this, and the current was 
sweeping the body downstream, the head floated upstream 
towards the rivers’ source and the two witches cried : — 

“ This is an evil omen, the Ramit-pandi must have left some- 
thing undone in this world, she is not at rest, and they both start- 
ed throwing stones at the head which commenced praying 
sa^dng 

‘‘I would I could see my two orphan children again, if 
only they could get out of the earthen pot, we could meet in 
human form once more.” 

Then the head floated downstream. 

The two witches became queens to the Lyang-har King 
and lived in the Palace. 

10. The hungry dog. 

And in those days at the Palace, the servants and the 
dogs could not get enough to eat, so the servants ran aw^ay 
and the dogs died. There was only one old bitch who re- 
mained, she thought : “ When our former mistress was alive 

she gave me so much food that I had to leave some as 1 could 
not eat it all, now J am starving so 1 had better go.” 

Before leaving she howled three times, and set out not 
knowing which way she wm wandering She came to the 
ridge of a mountain where she rested a short time, and looked 
round. In the valley for below she saw a lean-to and thought 
if she could only reach it she w'ould be able to get some food. 
So she dragged herself along and managed to crawl to the 
shed, but when she reached there she found that the door 
was shut. However going round, she managed to make an 
opening through the leafy wall. Once inside, she looked for 
some food but only found an empty plate. Looking up she 
saw a shelf on which a cracked earthen pot was standing 
containing a little millet flour. Being very hungry she jumi^ed 
at the shelf hoping to reach the flour, but the rope holding 
it gave, and she fell with the pot on the floor, all the flour 
being scattered. The earthen pot was broken, and she found 
little to eat, but wishing to see the owners of the shed, she 
went to sleep in the corner. 

When the sun was setting, the bitch saw an old man 
and an old woman coming up to the shed from the valley. 
They seemed to he both very tired, and when they had en- 
tered the hut the old man lay down on one side of the hearth, 
whilst the old woman took the other side. After he had 
rested some time the old man said:— ‘‘Well Grandmother, 
why don’t you get up and cook us something ?” As he spoke 
ha pulled out a Jungle vegetable (the kan-tong-bi-gnyom) from 
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his pouch {kasok) handing it to her, whilst she pulled out 
another one (the kamcheUbi-gnyo) from the folds of her dress 
{dum-pin). 

The old woman thinking that she would boil these two 
vegetables, turned round to fetch the earthen pot from the 
shelf, when she saw that it lay scattered in pieces on the 
floor. 

She woke up the old man, saying that a thief had entered 
the hut and that they must look for him. The Grandfather 
rose, walking round outside, but saw only the footmarks of 
a dog. It seemed to have come inside, so entering again, 
he looked round and saw the black bitch in a comer. As 
soon as he saw her, ho cried out : — “ It is you who are the 
thief, it is you who have broken the pot and scattered the 
flour, why should I not beat you, why should I not kill 
you V He lifted his walking stick (kar-patung) high above his 
head, when the dog said entreatingly Have mercy on 
me and don’t beat me, go and ask my master to replace the 
broken pot and scattered flour, for I must belong to some- 
body.” 

Then the old man asked her who her master was, and hear- 
ing it was the Lyang-har king, she was not beaten but the old 
man went to see the king as the dog had suggested. 

11. The Grandfather unearths the twins. 

When he arrived outside the Palace he shouted: — ‘‘The 
king’s dog has broken some poor people’s earthen pot, and scat- 
tered their flour, so I come to demand their replacement.” 

The two witches heard him shouting and came on to the 
balcony, where they saw the old man, and made him repeat 
what he had said. They told him the best thing he could do 
would be to go to a certain cross road, which they pointed out 
to him, and to dig in the centre where he would find an earthen 
pot containing enough food to last him his life. They also 
advised him to carry the earthen pot straight to his hut, and 
not to bring it to the Palace. 

The Grandfather became very glad, and went to the meet- 
ing of the four cross roads, hoping he would find his recompense. 
When he came near the spot he heard children laughing, and 
clapping their hands, but when he reached the centre he saw 
nothing and could not find the earthen pot. Thinking the two 
Queens must have lied to him, he turned back towards the 
Palace again, and had taken three or four steps when he heard 
the children’s voices once more, and turning round quickly he 
heard them laughing and clapping their hands again. 

He came near the centre of the cross roads, and could 
see nothing but a stone lying there, this he removed with the 
aid of his stick finding an earthen pot in a hollow underneath. 
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This he took out, and breaking the seals round the neck, and 
cutting the rope, he found two boys inside who were as beauti- 
ful as the sun and moon. 

The Grandfather became very pleased, and placing the 
earthen pot on his head like a cap, he put one child in his kasok 
while he held the other in front of him with his hands, feasting 
on him with his eyes. Every few paces he took, he would 
change them about, placing the one he had been carrying in 
his kasok, and holding the other in his hands. 

When the old man came to his hut, and the old Grand- 
mother saw the children, she became very happy too, while the 
dog bowed down to them in respect, and from that day the two 
old people’s hut was always full of food, and they had no 
trouble, so that in a very few days they became quite rich. 

One day, the Grandmother asked the Grandfather to give 
her one of the boys. At first he would not; however, she 
implored him to, and at last he gave her the youngest Kom- 
hankub, telling her to look after him very carefully. So from 
that day the youngest slept with the Grandmother, while the 
eldest slept with the Grandfather. 

12. The Miraculous Building oj the Palace by the Twins. 

One day they said to the two old people : — “ Now during 
this night you will hear a great deal of noise, you must keep 
very quiet, and not open your eyes, and must not ask the cause 
of the disturbance.” 

At midnight the two old people heard a great deal of noise. 
Tt came from the side where the sun rises, from the side where 
the sun sets, from the i2wm-country above, and from the 
country of A-nok (Hell) below. They heard the sound of men 
cutting stones, dragging posts and building while in the morning 
the old Grandfather was lying in a golden bed, whilst the old 
Grandmother w^as in a silver one. The boys who were sleeping 
with the two old people roused them, and when they saw they 
were in golden and silver beds, they could not believe it was not 
a dream, and putting their tongues out in astonishment found 
they could not put them in again. The two boys said : — 
Don’t be frightened, this is the Palace you two are going to 
live in.” 

With great wonder the two old people climbed out of their 
beds, and in their haste to get on to the balcony, they ran into 
the cupboards and against the walk. When they stood on the 
balcony, they found the Palace stood on exactly the same place 
as the hut had done. 

“ You need not wonder at all these things,” the boys said, 
the Rum built it all for us in a single night.” 

Then the old Grandfather, and the old Grandmother lived 
happily in the Palace which was finer than the Lyang-bar king’s. 
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13. The King summons the Twins, sending messengers to 
fetch them. 

The twins went out to play in a flower garden in front of 
the Lyang bar king’s Palace. Among all the other flowers there 
was a bush called the chambar, where many birds called the 
sang-dyam-fo were sitting. The twins aimed at these, killing 
many which they stuffed in a bag. 

As they were shooting, the Lyang-bar king came out on his 
baloonj^ and saw them. He was astonished at their beauty as 
they might have been the sons of a King. He watched where 
they would go, and wondered at never having seen them before 
The next day the twins took the cattle out grazing, and led them 
to one of the Lyang-bar king’s fields. 

The King went out himself to see what damage they had 
done, and saw the Palace on the same place where the hut had 
once stood, and it seemed finer than his own. He sent a 
messenger to call the old people to him, but before the messen* 
ger had arrived, the eldest boy knew that he was coming, and 
told the old people not to be frightened at the messenger’s 
arrival as he would answer all the questions. In the meantime 
he made the front of their Palace as muddy as if a lot of cattle 
had just trodden there. The Lyang-bar king’s messenger came, 
and standing on the top of a stone to be free of the mud he 
cried to the old man and woman : — “ You two had no cattle a 
few days ago, now you have a great many, you had no Palace 
before, and now you have this one, but the cattle have done 
much damage to our fields, and the king of Lyang-har summons 
you to appear before him.” 

Now the messenger had a very good cloth on, and as the 
elder boy came out of the Palace, rays of light shone from him 
and his beauty, so that the messenger became blinded and fell 
off the stone into the mud. 

The boy said to him : — “ As you are the messenger of a King, 
you should be able to see your way about better,” and put him 
into the sun to dry, after saying to him : — 

“ You had better return now, tell the King the old people 
will appear before him.” 

When the messenger returned to the King, having a muddy 
cloth, the king of Lyang-bar asked him what had happened. He 
answered : — “0 King, the boy we were searching for yesterday 
is staying over there in the Palace, and w^hen he came out he 
shone so brilliantly, I found I could not stand in his rays, and I 
fell down in the mud.” The King said : — If you saw the one 
boy, the other must be also staying there. I do not want to 
see the two old people now but the boys,” and he sent another 
messenger to fetch them. 

So another messenger came to see the two old people who 
was an oflBcer of a higher rank and dressed therefore in a finer 
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cloth. Coming to the stone which the other had stood on, he 
cried : — “ The two boys are summoned now by the king instead 
of the Grandfather and Grandmother.” 

The elder brother came out again, and as soon as he had 
reached the door, rays flashed out from his beauty again, so 
that this messenger started and fell off his place of refuge into 
the mud, and the boy picking him up said : — “ As you are also 
the King’s messenger, you should be able to see your way about 
better,” and as be put him into the sun to dry, he told him that 
the two boys would obey the king’s order, and would come and 
see him at sunrise on the morrow. 

When the King of Lyang-bar heard the boys would be there 
the next day, he made his Palace ready for them and y^repared 
a great feast. 

1 4. The twins are sent to steal the golden and silver flutes 
from the demon. 

At sunrise when the boys appeared, people they met could 
not stand before the rays shining forth from them, so that 
everybody fell down, but the twins raised them up by their 
anns, asking them if they stooped down in order that they 
should not see. 

When they reached the Palace, the King of Lyang-har 
begged them to sit on the golden and silver thrones he had 
especially prepared for them, but they refused to do either, and 
looking stern, the elder boy sat at the foot of a golden pillar, 
whilst the younger boy sat at the foot of a silver one. 

Then the king asked them about their father and mother, 
and from whence they had come, but the twins answered 
they had no father or mother and had come out of the earth 
in an earthen pot, so that they must be the sons of the earth. 
But the king repeatedly asked wdio their parents were, and 
said the earth and earthen pot could not be their father 
and mother. 

The twins kept saying they did not know^ who their 
parents were, the only thing they could say for certain was 
that the elder brother knew their bone had come from the 
country of Lyang^bar, while the young one said he knew^ their 
flesh had come from the country of Lung-da} 

Now all this was heard by the two witches and they 
guessed the old man had dug up the earthen pot from the 
ground in the centre of the cross roads, giving the tw^ins 
their liberty, thinking they had better kill, as soon as they 
possibly could, because they would be their enemies, they 
advised the King to kill the twins at once, otherwise they 

1 The JRonp-foljs beUeve it is the father who gives bone to his oflspring, 
while the mother gives fiesh and blood. 
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would grow up to conquer him, and would become the King, 
of Lyang-bar. They also said he could not kill them without 
reason, so he had better place them in the hands of the demon 
(dul) Chenchhyo-byung-pono^ telling the twins to steal the demon’s 
pair of gold and silver flutes. As a reward he told them 
that they would be made Kings of Lyang-har. The Bling 
thought tliis was all true, and ordered the twins to fetch the 
pair of flutes from the demon. 

The boys said to themselves: — “The King could not 
kill us himself, and he is only sending us to the demon to be 
killed, but we must obey his order and either fetch the flutes 
or die in the attempt.’’ 

15. The Twins go to the dsmon's home, promising to return 
in nine years. 

So they set out for the demon’s country, and the old 
people were very sad at their departure saying : — 

“These twins are just like a drop of foam, so immature. 
How can they fetch the pair of flutes when so many Kings 
and heroes have gone there never to return. But the twins 
gave them hope saying : — 

“It is not certain we shall be killed, only give up all 
hope if we do not return before nine years.” 

Then they left for the demon’s country Chenchhyo, carrying 
a pair of yaks’ tails with them, one being black and the other 
white. They went on and on until they came to the ridge 
of a hill, and from that distance they saw the Palace of the 
demon. When they reached it they saw the demon-king lying 
asleep, one of his ears making his pillow while the other 
covered him like a blanket. The two flutes were in his 
mouth, one on each side, and he was holding the ends of them 
in his hands. 

The younger brother said at once he would get the flutes, 
but his brother told him he was too young, and when they 
had had their lunch which the Grandmother had put in a bag 
for them, the elder brother jumped up to fetch the flutes. 

16. The golden boy climbs up and steals the flutes. 

Before he left he told his brother that when he had the 
flutes he would run away towards the Black Plains of China 
(Oyanai) and towards the White Plains (India), but that the 
demon would follow him, and then he would ascend io the 
shy, and would drop down dead, falling on the upper side of 
the road, while the demon would fall down dead on the lower 
side of the road. The moment he fell down dead, he, the 
younger brother, would have to wave three times up and down 
his body, with the black yak’s tail, passing it from his head 
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to his feet, and then he was to wave the white yak's tail, 
passing it from his feet to his head. 

The elder brother went up to the demon, and started to 
climb up him from the toes to the head. When he reached 
the knee, he was so tired he had to sit down and rest, and 
then with great difficulty he continued his journey as far as 
the breast. There feeling very tired and hungry, he had the re- 
mains of his lunch from the bag. Feeling refreshed he went 
on his way reaching the neck and climbing on towards the 
mouth, he found he had at last come to the flutes. First he 
took up the golden one, then he made his way to the silver 
one, returning the same way he had come. As he stepped 
off the demon's foot, and came to the ground he thought that 
though he had the two flutes he would like to get one of 
the demon's tusks. 


17. He hits the tusk with a stone from a sling. 

These were so long that they touched the sky. and he 
thought he had better try and break one. So putting a stone 
in a sling he aimed at the tallest tusk, which broke off falling 
to the ground. 

This woke the demon up, and the boy, seizing the tusk 
and the two flutes, and putting them over his shoulder, turned 
and ran. The demon followed him crying : — “ You have not 
only stolen my flutes, but you have also broken my tusk, when 
I catch you I will eat you ! " 

18, He is pursued by the demon. 

But it so happened the demon could not run fast, his 
balance being upset through the loss of his tusk. Owing 
to the same reason, he failed to catch the boy when he snapped 
at him with his mouth. The boy ran towards the sunrise, 
and towards the sunset, towards the north (the Lho, the High- 
land), and towards the south (the Dan^, the Lowland), with the 
demon following him closely. Then the boy ascended to the sky^ 
and the demon flew up too making a noise like thunder. 

19. The Oolden Knife falls dead hut is resmcitated. 

The younger brother who had been watching the whole 
time thought his brother would be killed. Both of them 
seemed very tired, and then, as he had been told, his twin 
brother fell down on the upper side of the road, while a short 
time after the demon fell down on the lower side. Remem- 
bering his instructions, he went over to his brother's side 
taking the black yak’s tail with him which he waved three 
times, passing it from the head to the feet. He also waved 
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the white yak’s tail three times, passing it from the feet 
to the head. Then the elder brother woke, and they were 
once more together. When they had had lunch the younger 
brother said : — As we have the two flutes, let us return 
to our own country,” but the other brother said: — “We 
ought not to leave the demon in this state, it would be better 
to wake him up too.” But the younger brother said : — “ If 
we do, he may devour us,” but the other answered “ It is 
better to wake him up as he may be useful to us later.” 

20. The demon is also resuscitated. 

So he took up the yaks’ tails, and waved three times with 
the black one, passing it from the feet to the head, and he 
waved three times vith the white one, passing it from the head 
to the feet. This woke the demon up, and instead of devouring 
them, he bowed before them and said : — “ You two must be very 
good men, in facit heroes, for you have had mercy on me, and 
have spared my life, if you wall allow me to invite you to my 
Palace, I should like to make friends with you.” 

21, Exchange of magical implements. 

So they went to the Palace, feasted and made merry, 
and made great friends. The demon asked them to tell him 
the magic of bringing the dead back to life, but the brothers 
said they did not call it magic, they only used two yaks’ tails, 
and they explained the method which had to be used on human 
beings and demons. The demon full of astonishment and 
w^onder said : — 

“ As it is so simple, will you exchange the two yaks’ tails 
for my walkingsti(;k, and my rope made from the hair of a yak ? ” 
(kar-patung and salong-thakpo). 

The two brothers asked their use, and the demon replied if 
they ordered the stick to beat anyone, that would it do, and 
whatever they ordered the rope to bind that would it fasten. 

So the tw^o boys were willing to exchange the two yaks’ 
tails for the demon’s stick and rope, and prepared to journey 
back to their own country. As they were leaving, the demon 
said that one tusk was of no use to him and cutting the other 
off himself he asked them to accept it. The two brothers took 
it and asked the demon to come to them at the moment of 
their death, and said they w’^ould come to him whenever he 
died, and taking the two flutes and the two tusks they returned 
to their own country. 


22. The heroes return home. 

When they reached it, they found their Grandfather and 
Grandmother mourning for them, and covered with dust and 
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ashes. The two boys woke them and said they had returned, 
but at first they would not believe them and said : — “You two 
have just come to deceive us, our two boys have gone to 
the demon’s country, and we do not think they will ever re- 
turn. ” But the two boys answered : — “ No, Grandfather and 
Grandmother, it is really your two boys, we have returned 
from the demon’s country and are just the same.” The old 
people looked at them out of the corner of their eyes, and 
when they saw they really were the same two boys they 
jumped up from their couches happily and hastened to bring 
food. That night they stayed very cosily all together, and 
the next morning the two boys said they would go to the 
King of Lyang-bar to give him the two tusks and the two flutes. 
They had provided the old people, they said, happily for their 
lives, and they had come to subdue the King’s enemies. They 
then ordered the rope to hide beneath the threshold of the 
King’s main door, and told the stick to hide himself below' 
the hearth. They said they would tell the king of Lyang- 
bar about their parentage and birth, and when they told 
him this, the tw^o witches would try to run away. As soon as 
they reached the threshold, the rope was to bind them, and then 
the stick was to beat them. The stick would beat so hard, their 
bones would come out, and their flesh would go in. So the stick 
and the rope started on early the next morning. 

23. The Twins Reveal the Mystery of their Birth, and punish 
their ivilch-sisters. 

Carrying the flutes and the tusks the two boys went towards 
tlie Palace of the King of Lyang-bar the next day, and when 
tliey reached there, they rested one of the tusks against one of 
the comers of the Palace, and it was so heavy that the wall fell 
down. The King of Lyang-bar and the two wdtehes ran on to 
the balcony hearing the noise in alarm, and saw the two boys 
standing there. When the two witches saw^ they had returned 
from the demon with the flutes and the pair of tusks, they 
became frightened as they guessed the demon would kill them 
at once and they both ran inside again quickly. 

The boys came inside the Palace and told the King they 
had brought him the demon’s pair of flutes he had wished for, 
but they knew now^ he had simply sent them there to be killed. 

The golden boy sat at the foot of the golden pillar and the 
silver boy sat at the foot of the silver pillar, both looking ver>' 
stem, and refusing to have anjihing to eat. The King asked 
them again about their parentage and if they came from the 
side of the sunset or from the side of the sunrise, from the 
country of the north (/&o), or from the country of the south 
(dang). But the twins replied that aU they knew about their 
birth was that they had coma from the earth in an earthen 
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pot. However the King insiated on hearing the truth, and at 
last they said : — 

“ Do you remember the day you went out hunting, and lost 
your two dogs, how you found them lying dead, your visit to the 
king and your questions about magic to the two fairies, and 
do you not remember the Ramit-pandi told you she could give 
birth to a golden knife and to a silver knife ? ’’ 

The I&ng said he could remember all these things, but it 
was a puppy RamiUpandi had given birth to, so he had killed 
her and had put her body into the river. 

Now as they were talking the two witch-sisters became 
frightened, and after talking it over they decided they had 
better fly away at once, and they made themselves wings out 
of their dress-folds (literally the loose end of a Lap-cha dress 
forming a sort of bag when held out, a dum-pim). 

While they were hastening to make wings, the twins told 
the King although he had a big head, he had few brains and 
although he had a large breast he had no heart. The two fairy 
sisters were really she-devils, they themselves had been the 
Ramit-pandi’s sons. 

“ At the time of our birth,” they told him, “ she had nothing 
to eat, those heaps of bones and millet seeds with the sea of 
rice water were the remains of what the two she-devils had 
devoured. They put all the blame on our mother, and buried 
us in an earthen pot at four cross roads, and we were saved by 
a dog who had taken shelter in the hut of two old people. Bui 
here too,” they added, *‘you tried to kill us, as you put us into 
the hands of a demon. We have only just now been saved 
from him, and have returned.” 

Meanwhile the two she-devils had come out to fly away 
from the Palace, but the rope bound them on the threshold, 
while the stick began beating them so severely that their bones 
showed and came out, while their flesh sank in and it nearly 
killed them. 

However the twins wanted a little life left in them, so the 
rope became slack and the stick stoppe^i beating, and then they 
asked the king to fetch their mother. 

But the k^ing was very frightened, and ran about trembling 
hither and thither. He ran down towards the rivers, but did not 
see the RamiUpmidi anywhere. Three times he ran down and 
three times he came back, but each time he could see nothing. 

24. Remit resmeitated and the witches executed* 

The twins asked the Kinj; to give them two sieves and two 
iron rods, and when he had brought these two things they told 
him to carry them down to the rivers where their mother had 
been killed. This he at once did, whereupon the twins went a 
little downstream, and began to stir the water till the stones at 
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the bottom started to roll, while the sand and mud rose. They 
then drained the water through the sieves, the younger brother 
catching two hairs, one blue and one white, whilst the elder 
brother caught a piece of bone. After washing these they 
brought them to the Palace where they placed them over an 
incense burner, purifying them in the smoke. Then they placed 
them in a bamboo stem, with a bow and arrow {sa4u chom) 
and a spinning rod (lasyu) closing it up and saying : — 

If it is possible for us to meet again, we would like to see 
you re-bom in three or four days* time ; if you are re-born a boy 
we will find you shooting with the bow and arrow, and if you 
are re-born a girl, we shall find you using the spinning rod.” 

They hung the bamboo stem on the golden post, and on 
the third day when the twins were listening for sounds in the 
bamboo they heard the whirl of the spinning rod. They pre- 
pared a seat, and then opening the bamboo stem they found a 
girl whom they discovered was eight years old. She came out 
and sat down in the seat they had prepared. The two boys 
were very happy, as they had found their mother again. They 
sat on her knees, one on each side, drinking milk from her 
breast, the elder brother was on the right side whilst the younger 
brother took the left. 

On the next day, the Raynit-pandi asked them to bring 
the two she-devils before her, and then taking up the comb she 
scratched both their bodies and put puppies to suck at their 
breasts. As the puppies w ere sucking amid the heaps of bones, 
millet seeds, and tea leaves, she asked the King to tie ropes 
round their necks and to drag them towards the Pho-chu and 
Mo-chu Rivers, and as he was pulling them along she took up 
a handful of ashes which she threw after them saying : — From 
this day you shall have nothing more to do with the country of 
Lyang-bar, and you are thus driven out of the land.** 

When they had all come to the bank where the two streams 
met, the King brought up the wooden block on which he had 
killed the Ramit-pandL The twins cursing the she-devils, asked 
the King to cut their heads off. He did this and the twins cast 
their bodies into the water, and from that day the she-devils 
existed no longer. 

The others all returned to the Palace, and the King, the 
Remit-pandi and the twins lived happily ever after. 

25. The two boys wrestle, are killed, and resuscitated. 

The two boys were always playing. One day as they were 
wrestling, they fell off the balcony on the upper storey, and fell 
down to the ground, both being picked up dead. The father 
and mother were mourning and feeling very sad. 

Now the wind brought the message of the two princes* 
deaths to the demon Chen-chhyo-brong-mung, and as they had 
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formerly promised to attend the death of each other, the demon 
hastened to the country of Lyang-har, He thought that he 
might be able to help Ms two friends and carried the two yaks' 
tails with him. 

He arrived at the Palace, and found the father and the 
mother weeping over their two sons’ dead bodies. Taking up the 
yaks’ tails one after the other, he started waving them about as 
he had been directed, and they both came to life, and rose up, the 
younger brother however turning into a girl. Then the demon 
was given a feast, and a bullock was killed. They boiled this 
whole without taking out the entrails, cooking as well eight big 
pot-fuls of rice, also giving him eight big bamboo vessels of ‘ chi ’ 
lpa4hyut) which they had strained. 

^ this the demon ate in mouthfuls. Then when he had 
bidden them all farewell, the two children said : — You have no 
enemies and you will reign peacefully in your country, Chen- 
chhyo hrong"' So he returned, and both kingdoms had peace. 
The son took the name of the Dyu-zong-bo-pono (king), while 
the sister was known as the Zdem-pandi (queen). 

No one was as happy as these two, and they had revenues 
coming to them from the lands that stretched from the sunrise 
to the sunset. 


XXV. Ga-btt and his Hobsk. 

{Told by Sodom Tsgring, Kalimpong, Sept, ItK) 

1. Ga-bu makes friends with the wife of the demon, 

Qa-hu was riding his favourite horse, and as he was riding up 
a steep path, he met the demon called A-tschung-mnng-lay whom 
he thought of teaching. They talked it over, and came to 
A-tsdhung-fnung-la^s P^ace. There the demon went out shoot- 
ing leaving Oa-bu alone with his wife in the Palace. 

She was weaving two pieces of cloth in turn, one was of silk, 
while the other was woven from the jungle nettle plant 
(ka-su). 

Now Ga-bu was dressed in the poorest of clothes, and looked 
like a beggar, but he asked her what she was going to do with 
the cloth when she had finished weaving them both. 

The wife told him she would give the plain nettle-plant 
cloth to her husband, but she would keep the silk one for Qa-bu 
in ease he ever came to see her. 

2. Ga-bu plots the destruction of the demon. 

Then Ga-bu told her who he was, and asked her to let him 
know in what places her husband’s spirit lived. She would 
have to question him closely, and he would hide near by where 
he wotfid hear everything that was said. He also asked her to 
feed his horse for him which he had tied to the top of a hill ; he 
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had put several bunches of grass in front of it, but these might 
not last if he were away a long time. The Wse he had named 
Chongse-gu-bu, 

Hearing the demon A-lsehung-mung4a returning, he looked 
round to see where he could hide, and crept in the hollow trunk 
of a tree opposite the Palace. 

When the demon’s wife questioned her husband about his 
Hpirit’s place of abode, A-t$cJiung-mung4a asked her why she 
wanted to know : it might mean she wanted to kill him. But 
she said : — “ O ! you go out hunting so often that I want to 
please your spirit that it may then bring you good luck.” ^ 

So the demon told his wife that his spirit lived in a pine 
tree in front of the house {tung-sing-kung). It also lived in 
several small fish she would find in the stream that ran near the 
house (ta-hrim) and that it also lived in the body of a honey- 
bee. So she must be very careful never to cut the pine tree, 
kill the fish or hurt the bee. Should she do so, he would of 
course die.® 

Thus Ga-hu heard eveiything, and when A4schung-mung4a 
went away again, he came out of the hollow trunk and wickedly 
cut the tree down, killed and cooked many of the fish and caught 
the bee which he burnt in the fire. 

When the demon returned, he was groaning as if in great 
pain, and soon after he leiy down and died. Ga-bu at once cut 
his head off, which he kept, giving the body to his widow. 

3* Ga-b^t is poisoned by the demands wife. 

Then Oa-hu lived in the Palace, but the demon’s wife gave 
him poisoned ‘ chi ’ to drink one day, and after taking that he 
slept for three years. The demon’s wife then covered him with 
dried tnud, and used him as a hearthstone with three hearth- 
stones on his chest to cook pots on. He woke up at length and 
the demon’s wife then gave him poisoned food, and he slept for 
tliree more years. At last she wished him to go away, and 
when he again woke up she sent him to find his horse which was 
still tied up in the same place. The demon’s wife had given him 
iron maize to eat, and had amused herself by beating him. It was 
so long since he had been tied up, trees hod grown up all around 
him, and as Ga-bu came near him he started to run away. His 
master followed him, and noticed that the nearer he approached 
him the trees grew smaller and smaller. Whilst he was running 


1 This is practised by the Lap-cha, who calls it ^mung-mk,^ i e. 
exorcising an evil spirit. 

* These details have been studied by J. Frazer — the destruction of 
the external soul with the treacherous behaviour of the wife, the story of 
the demon, or the giant, whose destruction is plotted, etc. See Gol^n 
Bmghp vol. xi, pp. 95-152. In the Lap-cha tales it is a frequent motive 
(of. No. xxi). 
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away he caught some bamboo leaves, and the elephant grass 
{pa-8or) which to this day have Oa-bu*3 horse’s teeth marks on 
them. 

4, Oa-bu and his horse fly to the Rum country. 

And then Oa-bu managed to reach him just as he was 
leaving earth to go to the ftt^m-oountry, he even had his two 
front feet off the ground — but Ga-bu caught hold of him and 
asked him why he wished to go so soon to the iJiim-country, if 
he went, he, Ga-bu, would like to go there with him. 

Chongse^gu-bu then told him the demon’s wife had been very 
cruel to him, and had been giving him iron maize to eat which 
had caused him very great pain. To believe this Ga-bu had 
only to slit his stomach open when he had gone up to Heaven. 

And the horse wanted to leave this earth and to die, and he 
asked Ga-bu for his knife (ban), as if he wouldn’t kill him he 
would stab himself. Oa^bu gave him the knife, and the horse 
stuck it in the ground with his teeth, then falling on it and kill- 
ing himself. 

To see whether the horse had been telling the truth, Ga-lm 
cut him open, and found a lot of the iron maize inside. So he 
knew that the animal had spoken truthfully and he felt very 
sad, and after burying him he decided he would go uj) to the 
Rum-countTy too. Thus they, Ga-bu and the horse both flew up. 

XXVI. Thb Adventures of Ati-azyak, 

(Told by Chyupan at Sindhik, May ICth.) 

1. The King asks the diviner to pray for a son. 

Once upon a time, there was a king of the Lyang-bar 
country ^ and his queen Tung-kung-ramit, which means she was 
as radiant as a rainbow (tung-kung). They had six sons and no 
daughters. 

Now the king was very restless and uneasy, for whenever 
men came to settle in that land, they were found dead on the 
following morning. He wished to find out the reason, so he 
went to a diviner named Aku-sangyo-yuk-mun taking a wealth 
of gold and silver with him. 

Aku-sangyo-yuk-mun told him he would have to go into 
meditation for seven days, and that before retiring he would 
have to bathe. Were he to do so, the diviner said, he would 
receive one more son, who would do much good. He must also 
sacrifice a great deal of phuchi and muchi (a sacrifice of birds 
and fish), and give drink (chi), rice (zo), cooked rice (ta-fa), and 
ginger (heng), which he would have to offer on a bamboo carpet 
(somok-talu). 

^ The country lying in the centre of the universe supposed by the 
l^ap-ohas to be Sikhim. 
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So the king went into seclusion and made the sacrifice as 
the diviner told him, and watched and waited for a saviour to 
be born. 

2. The deities decide which of tfieir r*ions has to he incarnated 
as the king's son. 

In the country of the Rmi, the sweet incense of the sacrifice 
was scented by the Rum father and mother, who both 
hastened to find the place it was ascending from. The 
jBttW-mother found the room where the incense was rising 
as it was filled with perfume. She became very happy 
and told the i?«6m-father how^ very fragrant the incense 
was, but he said : — “ Yes, it may have seemed sw^eet to 
you, but the king of Lyang-har wants us to send him a son in 
exchange for it, so it means we shall have to part from one of 
our three sons.’’ He called them and said that whoever was 
strong enough to lift the stone lying on the playing-ground 
(lingmu-'pariem) should be sent down into the world to be a son 
to the king of Lyang-har. 

The two eldest brothers became exceedingly joyful, and at 
sunrise the next morning they wished to throw the stone, but 
found they could not lift it. 

Then the youngest brother thought he would try (he w as 
still sucking his mother’s breast) and he went to the playing- 
ground saying : — May the stone rise as soon as 1 touch it if it is 
I who am to go to the country of Lyang-har," and picking it up 
easily, he threw it as far down as the world (the Ling-lyang). 

The two elder brothers seeing this became angry, and 
beating their younger brother and leaving him behind they 
came and told their father that they had thrown the stone. 
However, the Rvm-iaih^y: told them there was another test 
which they would have to perform. ‘‘Behind the twelfth 
mountain,” he said, “ there is a needle, go and aim at it and who- 
ever hits it will be the Lyang-har king’s son.” 

At sunrise the next day the brothers went out, but the two 
elder ones could not discover where the needle lay. ' May 
I strike the needle,” the younger one said, ‘‘ with my first shot if 
I am to go to the Lyang-har country.” He drew his airow and 
struck the needle at once, which angered his two elder brothers. 
They beat him again, and left him behind, saying they had hit 
the needle, not their youngest brother. 

Their father told them that for the next test they had to 
make tea. “ You are to put it in a bamboo cup (khadak) and 
before the steam rises to the top of your head, you must try and 
split the hair of a horse’s tail,” he told them. The next 
day, they all tried this and the younger brother again won. 

Then the father told them he would be the son of the 
Lyang-har king who could collect enough food and firewood 
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quickly which would be sufficient for the remainder of their 
lives. 

The brothers all tried on the following day, the two elder 
brothers fetched only one load of firewood each, but the younger 
brother brought many bundles back. 

Then the father asked them what they should all want if 
they went down to the Lyar^g-bar country. The two brothers 
at once said they would want much gold and silver with a herd 
of horses, a herd of cows, and a flock of sheep, but the yoimger 
brother said all he needed would be his father's sword (pa-yuk), 
his invisible hat [gyu-shamhu) and his golden hat (zer-yalu-sham- 
hu) and a cow, a mare, a hen and a goat that were all blind in 
one eye. So he was chosen, but at the last moment he couldn’t 
help weeping going away from home, and hi^ mother slapped 
him so hard that he fell down dead. At the same moment 
the cow, the mare, the hen and the goat died, and with the 
younger brother they all found themselves in Sari-rung-dong- 
cheUi the country that lies midway between the Hum country 
and Ling-lyang, the country that is the world. 

Here looking down below he saw the Queen Tang-kung- 
ramit weaving on a loom. Seeing this he dropped water on her 
so that she was forced to take shelter. Doing this three times 
he, with all the animals, became one large hailstone, and fell 
down by her side. The Queen seeing this cried out : — ‘‘ 0 1 you 
have been troubling me so much," and breaking a piece of the 
big hailstone, she swallowed it, throwing the rest away. These 
in turn were swallowed by a cow, a mare, a hen and a goat 
who all had young. 

3. The birth of Ati-azyak, 

But the queen Tang-kung-ramit gave birth to a bag one day 
which alarmed her and she buried it in some cross roads near 
by. 

Just at that time the king of Lyang-bar was outside the 
Palace looldng where the child would be bom. He could not 
find it, and reluming home he found his wife lying down 
though no child could be seen. He asked her to tell him the 
truth, and promised no harm should come to her if she told him 
everything. The queen at once told him about the burial 
place, and the king running quicldy to the four cross roads 
could find nothing. Then he heard a voice crying : — “ Father 
do take me out very soon." He heard the sound coming from 
the earth, so he dug down, finding the bag which he imme* 
diately cut open. Inside there was a copper pot which had a 
cover. In that he found a lovely boy, a son, and becoming very 
happy he returned home with him. 

The next day he invited many people whom he feasted 
and asked to find a name for his son. No one could find a 
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suitable one however, and the king at last chose a name suggest- 
ing AU-azyak-pono ; this pleased everybody and they all went 
home. 

4. Aii'^azyak with his six brothers go to marry the seven 
daughters of the king of Lung-da. 

Now the child grew up very soon, and calling his six other 
brothers he said to them : — ** You should not stay idle as yb8 do, 
you should all work. Now we are seven brothers, and I hear 
the King of Lung-da has seven daughters, let us go and ask if 
we can marry them.*' 

The Ati-azyak-poTU) gave them a great deal of gold and 
silver, and told them that first of all on their jouniey they 
would come to a high black mountain on the top of which they 
would have to place a black flag. The next mountain they 
would come to w^ould be a big green one, on the top of which 
they would have to place a green flag. After passing that they 
would have to reach the summit of a red mountain where they 
would have to place a red flag. The last mountain they would 
reach would be a white one, and on that they Avould have to 
put a white flag. Then they would have to cross a table-like 
meadow called the Pemo-pathong-parlam, where two suns would 
be shining, and where they would also find a shady fir {chenden), 
standing in the centre. Owning to the two suns, the heat would 
be tremendous and it would be advisable for them not to stay 
long in the meadow or under the fir, and they had better not 
take their hats off. 

The six brothers started on their journey finding everything 
exactly as Ati-azyak had told them. After passing over the 
mountains, they came to the flat table-land where the two suns 
were shining, and passing through that land soon they came to 
the iwngfda-palace. They showed the king all their wealth and 
asked if they might marry his six eldest daughters, whilst they 
asked for the youngest daughter whom they would give to 
their young brother. 

The king consented to give all his daughters, and at the 
time of returning he told them not to play their bamboo flute 
{pa-lU) or the Jews* harp {tung-dyu) as they ought not to stop 
long in the meadow. 

But on the journey the three younger brothers with the 
three younger Princesses became very joyful, and started to sing 
and dance, so that when they came to the meadow of the two 
suns, they sat under the shade of the tree and felt cool. The 
three elder brothers with the three other Princesses and the 
seventh youngest Princess advised them not to stay, but as 
they would not listen to them, they also had to join them. 

As they were all resting, they saw a big white sea ap- 
proaching ^em from the end of the meadow where the sun 
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rose, while a big black sea rolled towards them from the end of 
the meadow where the sun sank, and from the Lho (the 
Highlands) a red sea approached, and from the Dang (the Low- 
lands) came a green sea. Thus they were surrounded on all 
sides by water. 

Out of the sea came a huge serpent towards them. His 
mouth was as large as a basket {tung-jang), his eyes were like two 
large cups (iulc-chim), his body was as large as a big rolled 
bamboo mat (ta-lu4hul), and his fins were like a flame of fire 
{mi dyak). 

He asked them why they had come to his country as he 
was ready to devour them. They prayed for their lives and 
the serpent said : — “Give me your youngest brother who is at 
home, and then I will let you go away in peace.” 

This all the brothers promised him, and be then vanished 
with all the seas and one of the suns. 


5. Ati-azyak the sca-serpeuL 

In the country of Lyang-har, the youngest son lay in his 
mother's lap, and told her his brothers had been treacherous, 
and that someone would soon come from the Serpent-king to 
fetch him away. He asked her to ]3repare some food for the 
messenger, and to be sure and make some drink {'chi'), to have 
some paddy (zo) and to have ready some cooked meat (man). 
This was done and the messenger soon came. He proved to 
be a demon, and as he stood in front of the Palace he called to 
Ati-azyak asking him whether he, Ati-azyak, would come down, 
or should he come uj). The boy rephed as he was the mes- 
senger of a great fono and he was only a boy, he had better 
come xip. 

Because he was so large, the demon came in at the door 
with great difliculty, and sat down whilst they fed him with 
eight gourds of drink, eight gourds (ta-fyep) of 'chi,' eight 
ladles of poddy, and eight big pots of meat. The demon ate every 
bit of this, and then the boy Aii-azyak was ready. He armed 
himself with the sword, put on his golden hat and carried his 
invisible cap with him, saddled his horse and rode after the 
demon. 

Soon he met his brothers with the Princesses and the 
youngest Princess Eu-ramit, who had been promised to him. 
She caught hold of him passing and asked where he was going. 
She said whatever adventure he was going on she would like to 
go to, even if it were to die. 

But Ati-azyak told her it would not be possible for her 
to go with him on this journey, and that she was to remain 
with her sisters. He gave her two rings, both golden and 
one having a lovely blue turquoise stone (eu) in it. This match- 
ed her name and he placed it on the thM finger of her left 
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hand, putting the other on the third finger of her right hand 
saying : — ** Should they ever change places by themselves, should 
the blue stone go to the right hand, and the gold ring to the left, 
you will know that 1 am no more. But if they stop as they 
now are, I shall be alive.** Then they parted, each taking 
opposite roads. 

6. Ati-azyak comes before the S€r 2 >ent-king, 

* 

Then Ati-azyak with the demon came to the Palace of 
the Serpent, who was named the Paril-hu, the demon showed 
him a way through a passage on his horse. He came to a 
tremendous opening in which there were many golden and 
.silver chortens and mendongs} He wondered to what place 
he had come, and pulling out his sword from its sheath, he 
began to strike off pieces of the chortens and mendongs. The 
serpent began to be annoyed, for the place Ati-azyak found 
himself in was in reality the serpent’s mouth, w^hile the chor- 
tPMS and mendongs were his teeth. He thought : “I wonder 
what kind of food this will be ! ** and coughed and gurgled 
in his throat spitting out what he found was in his mouth. 

As the Parildm spat, he blew Ati-azyak back with his 
horse over the eight mountains ^ Once again he rode hack 
how^ever to the front of the Palace, and tied his horse to a 
fir tree. (Chanden-kiing). This time he met a very beautiful 
girl, and asked her if she knew why the Serpent-king had 
summoned him, and where he could find him. 

The beautiful girl, who was the Paril-MCs queen, said he 
had taken the wTong road, for there he would be sure to 
die. But Ati-azyak told her he had been summoned and 
Avishing to wake the serpent up, the queen seized a hammer, 
and struck him from the tail to the head. He snorted and 
asked her why she had woke him. Telling him why, the 
queen called Ati-azyak, and the serpent told him he had been 
summoned so that he could go and fetch the two queens 
— Zer-y-ong and Konyong-pandi. 

7. Ati-azyak starts on his errand with the help of the ser- 
pent's wife. 

But the l>eautiful girl giving him plenty of good and 
sweet food that night, said to him ; — “ To-morrow^ when you 
go, you will meet first of all two dogs who will rush 
growling at you, trying to bite you, you must then give them 
these which will drive them away,’* and she handed him 


^ Hound and oblong memorial structures that are built of stone and 
used by Buddhists. 

2 This huge serpent seems to be the same as the one coupled with the 
flood, judging by his name, PariUbu, See Creation stories, p. 358. 
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two balls of paddy. “ Passing there,’* she continued, “ you 
will meet a pair of tigers who will lie in wait to spring on 
you. Throw this meat at them when they will turn back. 
Next you will meet the demon Shang-iang-krbu who will come 
to eat you. You must give him this/* she said, handing him 
a roll of cloth (pan-den mam-m), ** once he receives this he 
will be at peace with you, and will go with you to fetch 
the two queens Zer-y-ong and Konyong. 

Then Ati-azyak planted a field (nyot) of paddy (zo) before 
he left and said to her: — ‘'Watch this growing, should the 
paddy come up you will know I am stiU alive, but should 
only weeds appear, you will know that I am dead.” 

When he came to the Sari-nong-dong-chen Pass he tied 
his horse up, giving him a golden and a silver ball to eat 
and saying: — ‘*In five times twenty and eight years I shall 
return, if I am not back by then, you will know I am no 
longer alive.”. 

He came next to the Sari-rung -dong-chen country finding 
the two big fierce dogs who jumped at him. However he 
threw them the two balls of paddy, and they turned aside. 
Going on he met the two tigers who were ready to spring 
on him, but giving these two the pieces of meat he continued 
on his way. 

Then he met the demon called Shang-tang-krhu^ who also 
tried to catch him, but Ati-az^k threw the roll of cloth at 
him saying : — “ Know your master ! ” and at once the demon 
became quiet. Ati-azyak told the demon he was to accompany 
him to fetch the two Queens, ao the demon put him in his 
pouch, and moved on. 

But midway the demon took him out of his pouch saying : — 
“ But you seem to me to be a sham sort of a master,’* and 
he tried to swallow Mm. Ati-azyak however stuck in his 
throat, and the demon vomited and put him back m his pouch 
again saying : — “ After all you must be my real master as 1 
am not able to swallow you ! ” 

8. Ati-azyak comes to the land of the seven demons with whom 
he has a contest 

When they came to a pond, Ati-azyak was very thirsty 
and got out of the pouch to drink some of the water, but 
as he was drinking his knife (6an), fell out of its sheath into 
the deep end of the pond. He asked the demon to try and 
find the knife, but be could not, so he corked himself up and 
started to drink, but though he dried up the pond, the knife 
could not be seen anywhere.^ 


1 As Ati-azyak ultimately kills him, it would be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether he is identical with the Yongdi-pmo, See p. 368. 
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The demon started drinking up the streams and Aii-azyak 
went on till he reached the Palace of the queen Zer-y-ong, 
and finding her there he lived with her as her husband. He 
found all the streams were dry and the people were dying 
from the lack of water. The queen wondered what was" the 
reason of it and AH-azyak replied the drought was caused 
by the demon who, searching for his knife, had drunk all 
the streams dry. The queen said : — ** Your knife was washed 
up here in a stream close at hand, so tell the demon to 
send back the water.** 

So the demon, after Aii-azyak had told him, pulled out 
the cork and the water rushed out and started running like 
a big river sweeping over a great part of the country. 

Then Aii-azyak put the invisible cap on his head, and 
brought the demon to the Palace. 

Now the queen had seven brothers who were all demons, 
but who were out hunting at that time, and the queen wanting 
to keep Ati-azyak safe, closed him in a box that \\a3 called 
8amo-itmo-Uing-ho which she locked up and placed in the twelfth 
room of the Palace. 

When the seven brothers returned they told their sister 
they had heard that Aii-azyak had come to the Palace. She 
was not to hide him as they would like to see him even if she 
would not allow them to eat him. At first Zer-y-ong would 
not listen to them, only when they still pressed her, she made 
them sw'ear an oath vowing that they v ould not eat his flesh 
or drink his blood. She made them place their hands in water 
and the oath being so heavy dried the stream up, then secondly, 
she made them put their hands on a rock and the oath was so 
great it split the rock in twain, and then for the last time 
she made them swear on a sago-palm tree, and the oath was so 
violent it made the tree wither. After that she believed and 
trusted them, and going to the twelfth room of the Palace slie 
unlocked the box and set Ati-azyak free. 

9. Ati-azyak plays Hide and Seek with the Seven Demons, 

So they all started living together, and as the demons, on 
account of their oath, could not eat Ati-azyak immediately, 
they asked him to play with them, and suggested he should 
seek them whilst they hid. 

(a) Trees . — The next morning, the seven demons went off to 
hide. The queen Zer-y-ong gave him a knife and told him he 
would find seven trees in a line not far away, which he was to 
try and out down. Ati-azyak searching for the demons later, 
came across seven trees all standing together in one place. 
These he threatened to out down, when they all laughed, 
becoming the seven demon-brothers once more and saying : — 
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“We thought you were going to cut us down, now we had 
better all go home together.” 

As they reached the Palace the demons said : — “ Now to- 
morrow it is your turn to hide, and we are to search for you.” 
The next day at cock-crow, Ati-azyah flew up to the Rum 
country, and from 8ari-rung-dong*chen he watched the seven 
demon brothers searching for him everywhere. When they 
found him, they said among themselves, they would chew him, 
and though looked well for him everywhere, even in every leaf, 
they returned home unsuccessful. 

Ati-azyak came down and met them on the doorstep; he 
said he also had been unsuccessful, he had tried to find himself 
all day but had been unable to! At this the seven demon 
brothers became angry saying: — “Now to-morrow we will hide 
again, and you will have to seek for us.” 

{h) Partridges.— As soon as the cock crew, they started off 
and Ati-azyak. after feeding w^as ready to follow . But first of all 
the queen Zer-y-ong told him he w^ould find the seven brothers 
who had turned themselves into partridges {kohcm fo ) : they 
would be sitting in a line. He would have to try and snare 
them with the horsehair snare she would give him. So Aii-azyak 
went after the footprints, noticing that sometimes they were 
those of animals, and sometimes those of men. 

At last he came to a meadow^ where he saw seven partridges 
perched in a line on a tree. He began to spread his net around 
them, when they laughed at him and changed back into the 
seven demons. The next morning Ati-azyak went out to hide, 
and he covered himself w'ith the feathers of a bird (the saehfo). 

The seven brothers searched for him thoroughly, not leaving 
even a stone unturned, but they could not find him. That 
evening Aii-azyak met them again on the doorstep saying : — 
“You could not find me and I hid myself so well that I lost 
myself ! ” 

(c) The Seven Streams . — Again the seven demons went out 
to hide, and the queen, giving him a cup, said he would find them 
in the form of seven streams. “Take this with you,” she said, 
“and where the seven streams meet, take the cup from your 
pouch and try to take a drink from them.” 

Ati-azyaic acted as the queen told him, and when he tried to 
drink, the seven streams turned into the seven demons and they 
returned home together. 

(d) Wrestling . — ^The brothers suggested they would all 
wrestle on the next day, and when the time came, Ati-azyak 
started wrestling with the eldest. At the third round the 
demon was knocked down, and Shang-tang-krbu seized him and 
pretended to swallow him. In this way all the other six 
brothers were defeated and Shang-tang-krbu pretended to 
swallow them in turn till at last they cried for mercy and told 
Ati»azyak to-morrow they wished t^ fight witti cocks. He 
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replied that as he was a stranger he hadn^t a cock, and wanted to 
know where he could get one. The demons said : — “ Well, if you 
haven’t one, you must come after w’^hat will be your last 
meal.*’ 


10. Aii-azyak contests with the demons, using 
fighting animals. 

(а) Cocks. — Ati-azyak then prayed to his Rum father and 
to his Rum mother to send him a cock, and the blind hen who 
had been swallowed as a hailstone and re-born, came along and 
laid an egg. That night it hatched, so the next morning early 
he found a chicken. Feeding it well he cried: — “If I am to 
w^in the fight through you, you must crow' three times after 
you have finished your meal.” 

Ati-azyak's cock ercw' three times, but his master saw that 
in the playground many big cocks belonging to the demons 
had collected. But he came out carrying his cock under his 
arm, and when he set it down they all started fighting. At 
the first round the small cock grew' bigger, at the second round 
it grew bigger still, while at the third round it w as equal in size 
to all the others. Shang4ang-krbu picked up the other 
cocks as soon as they had been killed, and swallowed them one 
after the other. 

At last the seven demons said: — “Well, to-day you have 
defeated us, we were very surprised to see your cock, but 
to-morrow we will have a goat fight. Should your goat win you 
may take both the Zer-y~ong and the Kaniyong queens, but 
should our goats defeat yours we will both eat your flesh and 
suck your blood.” 

Ati-azyak replied that as he was a stranger he hadn’t a goat 
and wanted to know where he could get one. The demons 
said : — “ Well, if you haven’t one. you must come after what ^vill 
be your last meal,” 

(б) Coats. — Aii-azyak then prayed to his Rum father and to 
his Rum mother to send him a goat, and the goat who had 
been blind in one eye, who had been swallowed as a hail stone, 
and re-born, came along and gave birth to a kid. Ati-azyak 
gave him a golden and silver ball to eat, tolling him to bleat 
after eating if he were to win the fight. After feeding, the goat 
bleated three times, and as soon as he had brought him down 
to the playing-ground, he commenced fighting with all the 
demons’ big he-goats. 

The first time the small goat went round, he was a little 
bigger, the second time he was bigger still, and the third time 
he was equal in size to the other goats. Then he began to 
throw the other goats down which Shayig-iang-krbu swallow'ed 
as soon as they had fallen. 

The seven demons said : — ** To-day we are also defeated, 
but don't get proud, for to-moirow we shall have a bull-fight.” 
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AtUazyah replied that as he was a stranger he hadn’t a bull, 
would they lend him one of theirs ? The demons answered tibat 
if he hadn’t a buU, he would have to prepare to die. 

(c) Bulls — So Ati-azyak burnt incense and prayed the Bum 
father and mother to send him the cow who had been blind in 
one eye, and who had been swallowed as a hailstone to be 
re-bom, and she came to him and gave birth to a bull-calf in 
the night. Giving him some grass, Ati-azyak said: — “After 
eating, and if I am to win you must low three times,” And the 
calf lowed three times. The next morning when the demons 
had collected all their bulls on the playing-ground, Ati-azyak 
led his down, and the ground was shaken by their roaring. 

They started fighting, and at the first round the calf started 
to grow, at the second round he was bigger, and at the third 
round he was equal in size to the other bulls. He commenced 
then to knock them dowm, and Shang-tang-krbu swallowed them 
as soon as they had fallen. But the demons said : — “ You have 
beaten us again to-day, but to-morrow we will fight you with 
horses. Should your horse win, you may take the Zer-y-ong 
and Komyong queens, but if you lose, we will eat your flesh and 
suck your blood.” Ati-azyak said once more he was a stranger 
and hadn’t a horse, but if they were to lend him one, he would 
fight. The demons answered that if he hadn’t a horse, he must 
get ready to die. 

{d) Horses, — But Ati-azyak went home, and burnt incense 
and offered ^ ckV to the Bum, praying them to send him the 
mare who had been blind in one eye, and who had been 
swallowed as a hailstone to be re-born, and she came to him 
and gave birth to a foal in the night. The next morning AH- 
azyak gave him a handful of gold and silver to eat saying : — “ If 
1 am to win. neigh after eating this food.” The foal neighed 
three times after eating the food, and he was heal’d in the R%nn 
country. By this time, the demons were all ready to fight w ith 
their horses and called to Ati*azyak to come to them at once. 

Ati-azyak went down to the playing-ground taking his 
foal, and leaving him in a corner of the field. They all started 
biting and kicking each other, and at the first round the foal 
got larger, at the second round larger still, while at the third 
round he was equal in size to the other horses. He kicked so 
that all the other ponies began to fall down, and the moment they 
had fallen Shang-tang-krbu swallowed them. The demons 
said again to-day you have beaten us, now to-morrow we 
will fight with wild bulls. (sachak4ong). 

Ati-azyak once more said he was a stranger, and hadn't a 
wild bull, but the demons only said If you haven’t a wild 
bull, say your last three words, and be prepared to die.” 

(e) Wild Bulls. — So Ati-azf^ burnt incense, and offered 
^ dii ’ to the Bum father and mother praying they would send 
him a wild bulL 
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And the next morning at sunrise he found a wild bull 
standing outside, so Ati-azyak made him ready and brought 
him to the fighting gi*ound. The bulls started to fight, and at 
the third round i^iang-tang-krbu pinched the bulls’ necks and 
swallowed them. Thus Ati-azyak's wild bull won, but the 
demons said at once they would fight on the morrow with 
peacocks. He said again he was a stranger, and had no peacock, 
but the demons only said that if he hadn’t one, he must prepare 
to die. 

(/) Peacocks, — But Ati-azyak came back and offered incense 
and ‘ chi * to his Ru7n father and mother, praying to them for a 
peacock. And they sent him a peahen at once which laid an 
egg, and then returned to the Rum country. But the egg 
hatched out the next morning, and he found he had a pea-chick. 
He asked it to cry three times if he were to win the fight that 
day, and to his joy, it cried three times loudly, and was heard 
in the Rum country. Soon the demons had their peacocks quite 
ready, and told Ati-azyak to bring his along quickly. 

Then they commenced fighting, and at the third round the 
peacocks were all knocked down by Aii-azyak's bird and swal- 
lowed by Shang-tang-krbu. But the demons asked him to meet 
them on the next day with their army. AH-azyak replied he was 
a stranger, and had no army to fight for him. The demons said 
unless he produced one he must prepare to die. 

{g) They made ready for the morrow, but Atl-azyak became 
very sad having no one to fight with, and he lay down that 
night thinking hard. 

Just at that moment, the pea-chick put two round stones in 
the tire, and when they became red-hot he called his master and 
told him bis heart must be as strong as the stones. 

Then Aii-azyak got up to prepare himself and made a 
shield and some bows and arrows. He saw the next morning 
the demons’ army was very large and he was quite alone. The 
pea-chick said “ You must fight them, but I shall be watching 
from the top of the house.” 

They commenced fighting, and Ati-azyak let all his arrows 
fly which hit all the demons, Shang-iafig-krbu helping a lot, and 
at last there was only one demon left. Ati-azyak had struck 
him, but only one ear was cut off, and then he had flown away. 
He thought "the battle was over, but the peacock said that the 
remaining demon had only gone to fetch several others. His 
master had better wait, he said, for he, the pea-chick, would go 
and fight them. Seeing the army advancing and led by the 
demon who had lost an ear, he flew to a tree close at hand 
which he alighted on, and asked the demon with whom he was 
going to fight now. They all answered : — With Ati-azyak who 
has killed so many of our men.” 

The pea-chick said : — ‘‘ Well, whether you kill him or not, 
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would you all not like to see a danoe that I can show you 
first ? ’’ 

The demons said they would, and standing in rows, they 
watched the peacock who, spreading out his beautiful eye-feath* 
ered tail, commenced to dance slowly. The whole army became 
so interested that they watched it closely, till at last a flame of 
fire came out of the pea-chick's tail burning them all to ashes. 


11. Aii-azyah with the trw queens starts on his return journey. 

After burning the army, the pea-chick returned to the 
Palace of Zer-y-ong and told Ati-azyak to go and find the queen 
in her room. He went in but found she had two very long 
tusks, one touching the sky, and the other falling down to the 
oartb. Her breasts w^ere so long, that one of them was thrown 
over her shoulder while the other hung straight down. 

Ati-azyak came out again quickly and hesitated when the 
pea-chick asked him to go in the room once more. But he 
did at last, and found the queen had changed into a very pretty 
girl. She was so pretty that you were never weary of looking 
at her whichever side you looked, and you never grew tired 
whether you looked at her from the back, the front or the 
side. The pea-chick at last said : — Now master and mistress, 
you must return to the LyangJ)ar country for I must return 
to the country of the Rum."^ 

Both the Zer-y-ong and Komyong queens prepared sufficient 
food to feed Shang-tang-krbu which they fed him with, and then 
they all went into the Palace, which the demon tied to his back. 
He soon came to his own house which he also strapped to his 
back, and when they came to the Sari-rung -dong-chen country 
where Ati-azyak had tied his horse up. It had been there for 
so many years it had sunk into the ground. Ati-azyak asked 
his horse to come out of the earth, but he replied that he could 
not unless he were sure that his master was there. So the 
queen Zer-y-ong sent her spinning-rod down to him which had a 
ring of Ati-azyak tied on to it, and the horse seeing his master’s 
ring, and believing he had really come at last, sat on the rod and 
allowed himself to be pulled up. 

Then Shang-tang-krbu put the horse in the Palace too with 
the others and carri^ him. They then came to the Serpent's 
house and found him sleeping. The Serpent-king was so long that 
he had curled himself up into three times twelve coils, twelve 
times he had curled himself up on the ground floor, twelve coils 
of him lay in the middle storey and twelve coils of him lay in the 
upper storey. 

Ati-azyak pointed him out to his demon and told him the 
serpent was a present of food for him. Shang-tang-krbu was 
very happy and swallowed him up from the head to the tip of 
the tail. To-day," he remarked, “ I have really had enough 
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food ! *’ and taking the beautiful girl up and carrying her also 
on his back in the Palace they came to the country of Lyang-bar. 

12. Ati-azyak punishes his brothers and kills the demon. 

Once there Ati-azyak showed them the three younger 
brothers with their wives, and told him he could do what he 
liked with them. So the demon swallowed them one after the 
other. Then he was told to put Zer-y-ong's Palace on the side 
of the sunrise, Komyong's Palace on the side of the sunset, the 
Serpent-king’s Palace on the Dang side (the Low lands, south) 
and his own house on the Lho side (the High lands, the north). 
Ati-azyak put his elder brother on the side of the sunrise, his 
second elder brother on the side of the sunset, his third elder 
brother on the south, keeping the house on the north for 
himself. 

Then he killed Shangdang-krbu, cutting off his head. The 
flesh he chopped up and gave to the ants while the bones were 
crushed by him and thrown in the air. He found the bones of 
some human in the stomach, and these he washed thoroughly, 
and wrapping them in silk he put them in a bamboo stem 
with a bow and arrow, and a spinning-rod, saying : — **' If you 
are born as a boy, you will be found shooting with this bow and 
arrow, and if you are born as a girl you will be found spinning.” 

On the third day he returned to tlie bamboo stem and saw 
a lovely boy inside shooting with the bow and arrow. Ati- 
azyak went with him into his own house and inviting many 
people from the sunrise to the sunset, from the North and from 
the South , he gave them a feast and they all made merry for 
seven days. He asked them to suggest a name for the boy, 
but no one was able to, and at last he thought of a name, the 
Dediong-pono, Everyone seemed pleased with this, and givhig 
him the Princess Eu-ramit of the Lung-da country for a bride, 
they became the king and queen of the Lung-da and the Lyang- 
bar countries. 

13. Aii-azyak returns to the Mum country. 

Ati-azyak told them that as they had no enemies and 
could live happily, he with his three wives, Zer-y-oy\^, Korn- 
yong and the queen of the Paril-bu would return to the Rum 
country to which he belonged. Should the clouds break as they 
flew upwards, it would mean they would all meet again in this 
world, but should the clouds cover them, it would mean they 
would only meet in the next world. 

As they tried to fly away the others caught hold of them so 
that they were unable to rise. The next morning when the 
others were all still asleep, they managed to fly away. Dediong 
and Eu-ramit woke up soon ^ter and saw them flying in the 
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sky. Watching they saw them become the size of birds, and 
then they looked as small as flies, and soon were completely 
hidden by the clouds. Aii-azyak'a horse who had also b^n let 
loose reached the country of the Bum long before the others. 

Thus the country of Lyanp-bar became free of all demons 
who were subdued by Ati^azyak. 

XXVII. The Adventures or the Merchant-widow's Son. 

(Told by Shainelyangmt Toon^ May lO^A.) 

1. The merchant-widow's son receives a luminous flower. 

Once upon a time, there was a King called Pid-no, who 
had many councillors and among them were seven devils 
(dut-mnng). These seven were so powerful, the King found 
he could not control them. Tashey-thing came to hear of this 
and made a plan to help him. In that country there was 
a merchant who carried trade from the plains to the coast, 
and back from the coast to the plains. He had a wife but 
no children, and Tashey-thing thought he would make use 
of this. Soon the merchant lost his life whilst travelling, 
and after his death, the wife had a son. Though he gre^v 
up and promised to be very strong, the w^oman always kept 
him hid, knowing the devils who really controlled the country 
were exceedingly cruel. 

The mother worked daily in some houses and spun in 
others, and they both had to live on what she earned. One 
day as she would be out late, she made him some sour barley 
bread {ka-hru-khu). She made seven loaves which he was to 
eat whilst she was out, but on no account was he, she said, 
to leave the cottage. 

But as he was playing on the balcony, a fox came to 
the front of the cottage, holding a beautiful flower in his mouth. 
The flower looked so beautiful, that the boy found he was 
unable to stay in the cottage, but ran out following the fox. 
He ran along over three mountains and saw from the ridge of the 
third that the fox had dropped the flower in the valley below. 
Reaching it, he picked it up and realized he could not return 
that night and his mother would be very anxious. He didn't 
get back till the next day with the flower he had picked up. 
The mother was happy to see him again, and as soon as he 
had brought the flower in the cottage, rays of golden light 
fell from it.^ His mother told him to keep it in a safe place, 
but the boy said he would like the King to have it. 

^ Magioal flowers are heard of in the folk-lore of different nations. 
C£. Golden Bough vol. xi, pp. 45. sq. In Southern Russia it is believed 
that when a fern blooms on Midsummer's night, it bears a flery flower. 
Whoever overcomes the dangers and plucks it will be able* to find hidden 
treasure. 
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2. The flower is presented to the king, hut the councillors advise 
him to order the hoy to bring more. 

The next day he took the flower to the King who was 
so delighted he called his councillors together and said : — “ You 
are my councillors, but what have you ever done for me ? 
Look at this boy who has just brought me this wonderful 
flower shedding forth such a beautiful golden light ’’ 

The Rum or god-like councillors said to each other: — 
“Alas! it is quite true, we have not done much for the King 
in any way,” but the seven devils rose up saying Yes, 
it is quite true, we councillors have not done much work 
for the King, but bringing one flower is a very little act; 
ask the boy to bring several so that the Palace is completely 
filled with them ; in that case we will praise him, if he can- 
not, we will not praise him, rather will we think of him as 
an enemy.” 

They dispersed while the King told the boy what his 
councillors said, and returning home, the boy became very 
sad. The mother gave him some food and set out to work 
again as usual. 

3. A Beggar Gomes who Promises to Befriend the Boy, 

As he was sitting sorrowfully in front of the cottage a 
beggar appeared before him to whom he could give nothing 
excepting the loaves of broad his mother had made for him. 
These he gave to the beggar who said: — “If you are in any 
great trouble, mind you remember me, my name is Dub-cham, 
call me.” 

Soon after the mother returned and asked him if he had 
eaten all his food. He told her a man had come begging 
and that he bad given it all to him. Hearing this the mother 
was annoyed, as she had to work hard to get any food, 
and they were not to waste it. She was also grieved to 
hear the King wanted many more flowers, as the foy said he 
would have to find them whether he lived or died. 

4, The hoy starts on his errand^ and comes to the Land of the 

Pigeons, 

So the boy went out searching for some more flowers, 
and he went on and on towards the country of Simbi-yule, 
at last coming to a place where there were flocks and flocks, 
of pigeons, and in the very middle of them he came across 
a Palace where the King Uved. The boy asked for shelter 
for the night, and the ifing was very pleased to see him as 
he had three daughters and could not find any suitable sons-in- 
law, and he was growing very morose. 

The King asked tibe boy to what place he was travelling, and 
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lie replied he was searching for some wonderful and beautiful 
flowers the King of his country wanted, and described them. But 
the King of the Pigeons told him he had much better stay 
for a long time with him, as he had never heard of such flowers, 
and did not know where he would find them. If he ever did, 
he was to exchange one of the golden flowers for one of his 
daughters. The boy hoped he would be able to find the flowers 
and went further on his search. 

5. He comes to the Land of the Paroquets (fari-fop). 

So he went on until he came to another country where 
he saw flocks and flocks of paroquets. There in the middle 
of the birds he came to another Palace, where the King of 
the Paroquets lived. The boy asked shelter from him for 
the night, and told him what he was searching for. The King 
gave him food, and told him he would find no such flower, 
but if he were to, after all, he could marry one of his three 
daughters should he like to give him, the King, one flower. 

6. He comes to the Land of the Pejococks {mung-yung). 

Then the boy left that country and came to a land where 
there were flocks and flocks of peacocks. In the centre of them 
he again found a Palace which was beautifully decorated, 
and as he asked for shelter, which was given him, he once more 
described the flowers for which he was searching. The King 
thought they sounded very wonderful, and promised to give 
him one of his daughters were he to give him one. 

7. He comes to the Samhi-vla Palace that is inhabited by 
five demons. 

After leaving the Peacock country the boy came near 
the Sambi-ula Palace, which he saw in the distance. But 
when nearer he saw it was surrounded with water, in fact it 
lay in the middle of an immense sea. He was unable to continue 
as there seemed to be no means by which he could cross, 
though he stayed there and thought it over for the whole 
of seven days and seven nights. Then he remembered the 
beggar had told him to call on him, Dud-chem, whenever he 
was in trouble. As soon as he had spoken Dnd-chem^s name, 
he felt a tremendous gust of wind which took him up and 
carried him to the front of the Palace where it suddenly let 
go and dropped him. 

The flower garden, where he found himself, had many 
tall bushes, all of which were bearing the flowers he had 
been searching for so long. Ho also saw many other golden 
and silver flowers on which many golden and silver bees had 
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settled. And coming up to the Palace, and climbing up to the 
lintel of the door, he hid himself in a corner. 

In the evening at sunset, he heard thunder and the sound 
of an earthquake, and the boy saw five Evil Spirits approaching, 
one of whom had five heads, one three and each of the three 
others had two heads. They carried dead human- beings on 
their backs whom they were going to eat, dead horses, dead 
cows, and many other animals. The boy noticed with horror 
that the five-headed Evil Spirit was chewing the body of a 
young man, and as he came to the door of the Palace "he or- 
dered all the four other demons away and entered by himself. 
First of all he put the bodies of the creatures he had brought 
back with him in their different store-rooms, and sat down 
breathing heavily, while the boy peeping from his hiding place 
didn’t move Then the chief of the Evil Spirits prepared his 
meal, putting three human-beings in one big pot, three cows in 
another, and two maunds ^ in a third, which he ate as soon as 
they were cooked. When he had finished he washed himself, 
made his bed and dragged out a black box which lay under- 
neath it. In a corner the boy noticed two gourds containing 
black and white water which were hanging up near some keys 
and a large black steel knife. 

The Evil Spirit unlocked the box, and took out the head of 
a woman which he placed on the bed, adding the trunk of the 
body on which he placed the arms and legs. Then he w^atered 
all this from the head to the toe with the black water, and then 
from the toe to the head with the white water. When he had 
done this, the woman sneezed and came to life, and she was so 
beautiful she looked just like one of the golden flow'ors that had 
burst from its bud. The Evil Spirit gave her some food, and 
then went to sleep for the night. The next morning he once 
more cooked for the girl and himself, and after feeding her he 
made her lie down again, and poured the water from the two 
gourds on her skin. Then he brought out the black steel knife 
severing her neck from her body, also cut off the arms and legs 
apart. These he all put away in the box and went away after 
making sure it was locked. But he stealthily crept back and 
looked all round making sure there was no one present. 

8. The boy steuls some flowers ^ and leaves with the maiden. 

When the demon had really gone, the boy came from his 
hiding-place, and opening the box, he brought the girl to life in 
the same way the demon had. 

When the girl woke up, and saw another man she asked 
him where he had come from, how he had arrived, and then 
said it was not the place for him. The Evil Spirits were so 


1 A ‘ maund ’ is roughly one hundredweight. 
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cruel, even birds had their wings tom off while rats always had 
lost their paws and nothing was ever left undestroyed. The boy 
told her that he had come somehow, but he wanted to know how 
it was he found her here. She replied * I was living in the 
JBtim-country with my father and mother, we were Just a family 
of three, but we had to pay revenue to the demons, one man 
from every house was taken, and as our house was also taxed, 
I was obliged to leave my father and mother and go. Here I 
am never able to escape as everyday they cut me up and shut 
me in a box, and it is only at night when the five-headed Evil 
Spirit is at home I am given life and set free/’ 

The boy asked her if she would care to run away with him, 
and she replied if they could only escape she would go anywhere 
with him. He said : — If you come with me you must not take 
anything with 3 '^ou, only the gourds of black and white water, 
and the black steel knife, and we ought to escape as soon as 
possible.” As soon as he had said this they fled from the house, 
and picking as many of the flowers as the boy needed they came 
to the sea-shore. 

Here the boy remembered the beggar Dud-chern whom he 
at once prayed to, and he sent them a whirlwind which carried 
them over to the other side. But as soon as they had arrived 
there the five Evil Spirits knew they had escaped and ran after 
them. 


9. The five demons are droumed. 

They reached the sea and started to swim to the other side, 
the three two-headed demons only swimming a little distance be- 
fore they sank, while the one three-headed demon reached to the 
middle, and the five-headed Evil Spirit swam nearly across to 
the other side. As he came nearer, and his breath came in 
gasps to the shore, the trees swayed with his outgoing breath 
away from him towards the sunrise, and with his incoming breath 
they bent towards him and the sunset. In the meanwhile the 
whirlwind commenced blowing violently on his head, so at last 
he also sank, thus the five demons were all killed, so the minds 
of the boy and girl were easy, 

10. The boy returns home bringing the flowers. 

When these two came to the Peacock country they stayed 
for about a month, and at the time of his departure, the boy 
gave some of the flowers to the Peacock who gave him 
his second daughter. The flowers filled the ]^aoe with gold^ 
and the King was very happy. They came next to tfce Paro- 
quet Palace and they stayed there a month. Then the boy gave 
the Paroquet King some of the flowers which turned everything 
in the Palace to gold and silver, while the King gave him his 
second daughter. Leaving there the four came to the Land of 
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the Pigeons, where they stayed another month. On leaving, the 
boy also gave the King some of his flowers so that everything 
in the Palace was turned to silver, and the king gave him his 
second daughter. 

Then the boy with the four Princesses came to his old 
home. He left the Princess he had obtained from the Palace of 
the Evil Spirits in a house they passed by the way-side, further 
on in another house he left the Peacock Princess, nearer his 
home, he left the Paroquet Princess and still nearer the Pigeon 
Princess, and arrived home by himself. The very next day he 
brought the flowers to the King, and wherever they were put. 
they turned everything to gold and silver, in the upper, middle 
and lower stories so that the King was delighted. 

11. The king orders ffie hoy to build a palace, to decorate it, 
and to plant a garden. 

The next day the King summoned tlui councillors, and 
showed them all the flowers, and the wonders they had worked. 
The i^t^m-councillors said it w^as all true and wonderful, but the 
seven devils exclaimed they could not admit it was wonderful : 
the boy must at least build a three-storied Palace in three days : 
should he not be able to accomplish this, they said they would 
still think him an enemy. 

The next day the boy went up to the Palace to see what 
the King had decided, and the King told him he would have to 
make a Palace in three days. The boy feeling very sad, 
went to the house w^here the Princess of the Pigeons 
lived, and told her wliat had happened. But she w^as pleased 
at the idea, and told him to rest for the following three days. 
Then she called up her army of pigeons who finished the Palace 
in three days. 

On the fourth day the boy visited the King to see if he 
w^ere pleased. He summoned the councillors, and asked them to 
admire it. The -councillors did, but the seven devils said : — 
No, we cannot admit this is wonderful, he, your boy, must at 
least decorate the entire Palace (in one day) throughout wdth 
pictures of figures, animals and birds, the outside as well as the 
inside. UntS he does this, we shall still think he is an enemy.*’ 

When the boy understood what he had to do in one day he 
went in great sorrow to the Princess of the Peacocks. When he 
had told her what he was to do, and that he w’^ould lose his life 
if he failed, she told him not to worry but to rest that night, and 
she would order her Peacock army to ornament the Palace that 
very night. They flew over at once, and the army of ^.acocks 
made the Palace look gorgeous, making the whole building look 
like a peacock with his tail outspread. 

The next day the boy again visited the King and asked 
him if he were pleased. The King summoned the councillors, 
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and the iJi^m-people said it was beautiful, but the seven devils 
still wished for something more. 

'' He should be able to plant trees ’’ they said, ‘‘ or cover the 
table-land meadow of three fields with a forest. If the 
trees are there to-morrow morning, and should there be birds 
singing in them, will think him wonderful, till then he is still 
an enemy.’^ 

This time the boy, feeling sadder than ever, went to the 
Princess of the Paroquets, and telling her what he had to do she 
said : — 

“You must not grieve, I will call my paroquet army and 
they will work for you, only rest.” The army came and planted 
the forest in the table-land, and the next morning as all the 
birds were singing the boy w^as sure the ICing w ould be content- 
ed. But when he went to the Palace, and the King called the 
councillors, though the ones from the iibWm>country were 
pleased, the devils again wanted him to do something more. 
They said : — 

12. The hoy is ordered to explain the origin, of the Tisla river, 

“ For this alone we cannot praise him, to-morrow tell him to 
explain the origin of the source of the Rung-nyo-ung to us ” 
(the Tista River). 

The King repeated what the seven devils had said to the 
hoy, who weary and sad, went to see the Beautiful Girl he had 
saved from the Evil Spirits. When she heard the cause of his 
sorrow she said : — 

“Don’t feel sad about this, you had better stay in the 
house and rest. 1 will go and visit the King myself.” 

When she reached the Palace she told the King that the boy 
w as very young to answer such a question : he would hove to 
die and ask his father or his grandfather in the JSwm-country. 
He also would not be able to return for seven days. The King 
had given him a task, he had performed many difficult deeds, and 
the King had never rewarded him, his only recompense was to 
set him this hard question. 

But her visit did not bring any comfort to the boy, who 
had to accompany her to the Palace later. She told him to 
pretend to be rather faint, and to say that he felt as if he were 
going to visit his father in the Rum-oo\intry, 

When they reached the Palace, she spread a roll of bamboo 
matting (ta4u) on the ground on which he lay down. She then 
poured the black water over him, passing it from the feet to the 
head, poured the white water on him, passing it from the 
head to bis feet. She also cut oS his arms and legs which she 
put in a basket which she carried on her back. Then she said : — 
“ In seven days the boy will return alive, and will be able to tell 
you about the origin of the source of the Rung^nyo river. 
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On the seventh day the King ordered all bis people to come 
to the Palace, everyone who could walk was to come, only the 
very old men, and the babies were allowed to stay at home. 

As soon as they had gathered there, the girl came with the 
pieces of the boy who had saved her from the Evil Spirits, and 
she poured water on him from the two gourds in the same way 
she had done before, and brought him back to life. He repeated 
exactly what the young girl had told him to say. He said ; — 

“ 1 have been to the Rum-lyang, and talked to my father 
who did not however seem to know me ; he even told me I was 
not his son. I did not leave him at once, but followed him over 
many mountains so that at last he turned round and spoke to 
me again. He had seven brothers he said, and he would be 
able to tell them the origin of the source of the Rung-nyo-ung 
though he found he w as unable to tell me. Then I found I was 
unable to follow him any further and I came back.’' 

13. The Seven Ihvils also try to iHsli the Rum country, 
hut are killed. 

Then the seven devils' wives rose np and asked the King 
to send their husbands to the Rum country as they had known 
the boy’s father all his life. To this he agreed, and on the 
following day before many guests, as the King had invited more 
people, a number of Kings and even the King of the Lyang-bar 
country with all the people who lived between the sunrivse and 
t he sunset, they copied what they had seen the girl do. The 
wife of each devil took a basket, a black steel knife, a gourd 
full of black water, and also one full of white water, and a bamboo 
mat which they made the devils lie down on. 

They cut them up, but as they had not severed the necks 
in exactly the same way as the girl had done, it caused the 
devils much pain. They did not make any sound as no one 
dared cry out so they were all killed, and on the seventh day 
when the wives thought they would come to life, and tell the 
King the origin of the Rung-nyo-ung, they found their bodies 
had decomposed. 

So in this w ay all the devil councillors were subdued, the 
boy took their place in King Pid-no's country and it became 
contented and happy once more. 

XXVIII. How King Ling Gvaso Subdued all 
THE Devils. 

{Told hy a giggling gesticulating old woman, who intoned at Chhibo, 
March lO^A.) 

Once upon a time in the country of the Rum there a 
king called Oyabu Punu, and his Queen’s name was Thih Kiong 
Gyemu. They had seven sons and seven daughters, and the 
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youngest son’s name was Ling Oyaso. The six brothers wanted 
to take the throne from their father, and they were against him 
and their younger brother. 

At that time the whole world was filled with devils, among 
them being Hore mung, Kamthyong, Kamhlyoh, and Dut-khyung. 
There were also several female demons, two of which were 
called Samu-atho and Lhmo, and the human-beings, being cau^t 
and eaten, suffered greatly, and they petitioned Oyabu Punu^s 
youngest son to come and save them. The old king wished to 
send him down into the world to subdue the devils, but Ling 
Oyaso before going said:— “If I have to go down into the 
world, I shall need your golden bow and your golden arrows, 
your golden hat, with your favourite golden-coloured horse, 
Tafm Chong 8ey Oa-Lo, and your favourite golden-coloured dog, 
Khimo Tung-chungf with your golden-coloured goat, Soro-cho 
and your golden-coloured cook,” 

And when he had started, the Queen became very sad when 
he reached Siri-nong-dong-chen, the country that lies midway 
Ijetween the Bum country and the earth, the old king heard his 
pony neigh, his goat bleat, his dog bark, and his cock crow, 
and he knew his son was leaving the Rtmt country and that all 
the animals would die. But they turned into grains of wheat 
and Ling Oyaso put them in his pouch. 

2. Ling Oyaso's miraculous birth. 

Soon after lAng Gyaso looked down on this w'orld, and saw 
a woman weaving cloth in the Ling-lyang, Just then a fearful 
hail-storm arose, and the woman, a virgin called the Imo-yout* 
mo-pandi caught a hailstone which she swallowed and gave 
birth to a son within a week. She found it was no child she 
had given birth to, but a bag tied up and sealed round the neck. 
At that time the king and queen were looking down from the 
Sum country on to file world to see where their son would be 
born. They saw the woman throw the bag on the road, where 
it rolled down the hill until it was stopped by a bush (the pa- 
shove-nyom) while a crow protected it from the heat of the sun 
and the rain. 

Seeing this, the queen oame down with an iron hook from 
the Rum country and asked the woman where she had put her 
son. The woman said she had no idea where the son was, and 
said she had just given birth to a bag. 

Then the queen-mother looked for the bag which she found 
and opened with the iron hook. She saw a young male infant 
inside, which she gave to the woman, telling her nob to throw 
him away.^ “This child,” she said, “will grow very quickly. 


1 So far the story is a close variant of the story of AH-azyak 
(No. XXVI). 
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like a cucumber or a pumpkin. Should anyone ever ask you for 
him, you must never give him away, if you do I will have to 
come and kill you.” With these words the queen left, and the 
woman put the child in the twelfth room of her house. 

3. The baby is given to the demons ^ and hills them. 

Now in that village there were two demons, who were 
brothers and who were called the Afoot, and daily they used to 
go from house to house collecting infants for food. They heard 
that house had one in its twelfth room, so they came to ask for 
it. The woman however lied, and said she had no children, 
for ” she said, “ I am not married and live alone.” 

But the demons worried her a great deal, and at last the 
boy came out himself and asked his mother to give him up to 
them ; this she eventually did though she wept very much. 
The two brothers were pleased to get the infant, which they 
took away to their cottage, and put in a cooking-pot. This they 
covered and went away again to search for another baby. 

As soon as the two demons left, Ling Gyaso came out of 
the cooking-pot, put the fire out, and seeing the many swords 
the demon -brothers posstjssed, he took one of these and hid 
behind the door. In the evening both the brothers returned, 
the elder one in front, whilst the younger was some paces 
behind. The younger one said : — “ Don’t put your hand in the 
cooking-pot, because we are to share equally.” The eldest 
brother entered first, and the child jumped forward, cutting his 
head off so that he fell down dead, and the younger demon 
suffered the same fate. 

Then the child set fire to the house, and returned to his 
mother whom he found crying over his loss, thinking he was 
dead. He told her he had returned, and that she was not to be 
sad, because he Mid : — “ I am to be the king of this country 
and I had .better go to my Palace.” 

The Palace to which he went was called the lAng-dee, he 
was made king Ling-gyaso-gya-bo and he married Pamn-chi- 
chong-mxi, 

4. King Ling-Qyaso-gya-ho goes to the devils' country, and 
kills female demms and a man-eater. 

After some twelve or thirteen years he heard that a neigh- 
bouring country was much troubled by a female-devil, and told 
his queen she was not to leave the Palace during his absence. 

He arrived at the she-devils’ country and found it had 
a great many demons, so he disguised himself as a lama 
and began teaching them. After some time he said : — I 
am teaching you, you are all learning, but you ought to 
have a monastery, and you must build one.” 
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They asked him what material they should use, and he 
advised a kind of wax (gum or lac)^ so they commenced to 
build and in three years the monastery was finished. He 
then told them he would go in and that they were to follow. 
When they were all inside, he told them, being a man, it 
was impossible for him to sit with them, as they were all 
women, and told them to pray while he sat near the door. 
When they commenced, he locked the door and set fire to the 
four corners of the building. One devil only out of them 
all, escaped. Her name was Samu-rado lhamu and the king 
followed her, catching her on the third mountain top. He 
brought her back and deposited her in an iron cage. 

Now in the country of Kamthyong-kamblyok they had 
a man-eater, and Ling^Gyaso-gya-bo knew he would have to 
go over there and kill him. This time the queen wished 
to accompany him, but the king told her she was to stay 
at home in the Palace. The queen was very anxious to 
follow him, and when he started she walked behind. But soon 
after the King spat and a river springing from the spittle 
commenced to flow between them. Then he disguised himself 
as a fisherman and when the queen came up to him and 
asked whether he had seen any kings along that road, he 
replied he had seen no one and asked lier what she was doing 
The queen replied she was following her husband, and he ad- 
vised her not to. “ Your place,"’ be said, ‘‘ is to keep the 
house in order, you ought not to follow your husband,” and 
giving her some fishes he suggested she should retrace her 
steps. 

The King then came to Kamthyong-kamhlyok, and outside 
a cottage he climbed a tree and began to play a flute. The 
tune he played was very sweet, and the sound was heard 
by the wife of the man-eater. She looked hither and thither, 
and could see no one, but at last she found out the man 
in the tree was playing a flute. The moment she saw him 
she fell in love with him, and she asked him where he had 
come from and said:— “But alas! my husband is a demon, 
when he returns he will catch you and oat you up.”^ 

The King told her he would like to be friends with her 
and wanted a room in her house. That evening, the demon 
came home making a great noise. At the same moment the 
king turned into a flea hiding under the quilt. He saw the 
demon was very angry, he had two great tusks, on one hung 
the dead body of a human being, and on the other the dead 
body of a stag. As soon as he entered, the demon said : — 
“ I smell the blood of a human in here.” But his wife an- 


^ For similar motives in this coUeotion of tales, see above, Nos. XXV 
(i, 2), XXVI (6 7 8, and 9), XXVII (i). This is very common folk-lore, 
and is almost invariably mentioned in connection with the external soul. 
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swered ; — * Nonsense ! how silly you are, it is the smell of 
the human you have on one of your tusks.” 

In the early morning at cock-crow the demon left his 
cottage for his daily hunting. The king lived there for six 
or seven years. One day he asked the man-eater’s wife if 
she could tell him how to kill the demon, her husband, so 
that he could marry her. Hhe told him of two sago-palms 
close at hand, (sa-nyol) and of two bags of fleas. If he were 
to destroy these, the demon would die. Ling-Gyaso-gya-bo told 
her he would cut down the two trees whilst she boiled some 
water to drown the fleas. This was done, and in the evening 
when the demon returned with a great noise, he seemed to 
be ill and at midnight he died. 


5. The King retvrns home and kills his iincU. 

The King lived with the demon's wife for three more years, 
then he went home to see his own wife Pamu-cJii-chong -mu- 
hut found Nambo-palidung his father’s brother had sold her 
to a King called Bore. He found engraved on a shuttle which 
was a message from her, that he was to follow her as soon 
as he was able. The uncle told him his queen had been forcibly 
removed, and suggested, as nothing seemed to require attention 
in the kingdom, they should both go and trade with some 
country. 

To this the King agreed, but wanted to know w'hat they 
should take with them on their jouriic}'. The uncle told 
him to take some ])eaten ric(^ (tafa) and some molasses 
(garumi) 

They started on their journey, arriving at the top of a 
high rock where they thought they would spend the night. 
The uncle suggested to Ling-Oyaso-gya-bo that he, being the 
youngest, should sleep on the jagged edge. But the Ejiig, 
suspecting his uncle, placed the gunny bags there instead. At 
midnight the uncle woke up and kicked the ration bags 
over the edge, saying as he heard them fall : — ‘‘ Now King, you 
are indeed dead !” 

But the King replied: — ‘‘No, Uncle, here 1 am eating 
rice and molasses. What are yon doing ?” 

The Uncle replied: — “1 am not doing anything: 1 was 
only afraid you had fallen down the rock.*’ 

The next day as they had no more rations they thought 
they had better return home, the King tliinking that although 
his companion was his uncle, he would have to get rid 
of him as he had sold his queen, and had also tried to kill 
him. 

They returned, and on their way back they passed a flat 
stone which the King thought might be very useful to them. 
The Uncle said he would ca^ it if he were able to find a 
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creeper in the jungle that would serve him as a rope.^ How- 
ever he was unable to find one and returned empty-handed. 
The King asked if he could take a piece of skin off his back 
to use as a rope, as he, the uncle had not been successful 
in finding any creeper in the jungle. 

The Uncle agreeing, the King skinned his back, and made 
a rope to which he fastened the stone. This was a miracle, 
but as soon as the Uncle tried to have the stone up, it be- 
came heavier and heavier so that he was unable to rise, and 
sinking into the ground, the stono crushed him beneath it. 

The King cried : — This is no sin, for the stone killed 
my Uncle, not 1 myself.*' 

6. Ling-Oyaso-gya-ho goes to the country of Hore^ and kills 
the king. 

Then the King prepared to go and fight in the country of 
//ore, leaving word with his Palace house-keeper (the zampon) 
that any letter or message he sent should be attended to at 
once. Then he started on his journey and when in front of the 
Palace in Hore's country, he turned himself into an infant and 
lay down sobbing. The Hore-pono (po/io-king) saw him thus, 
and taking him up in his arras thought he must be his re- 
incarnated nephew who had been dead these last three years. 
During his boyhood, the child had worked at a forge and had 
made swords, shields, bows and arrows. When the boy grew 
older, Hore asked him if he were his re-incamated nephew or 
not. If he were, he would be able to pick out the former 
weapons he had made from a great many others ; should he not 
be able to do so, it would prove he was not the re-incarnation 
of his nephew. Then the Hore-pono placed many things before 
him confusing his former implements with many others, but 
Horens mother's sister told him she would change herself into 
a white fly, and would alight on every weapon he had made in 
his former life. He was to seize the implement the white fly 
alighted on instantly, and was to place it on one side. 

Thus it became easy for him to choose, and Hore thought 
he must be his re-incarnated nephew. Ling-Oyaso-gya-ho als<) 
became a forger, and began to make swords, shields, bows and 
arrows, and he made a sword that measured the length of 
Hore' 8 own neck, though of this Hore knew nothing. 

Then Ling-Gya 80 *gyaJ>o sent a letter to his house-keeper 
telling him to send two arrows in three days* time: he 
want^ one he had made himself, and one that the she-devil 
8amu-rado4hamu bad made of red and black iron. He wished 
them sent through the air. Telling Hore he had heard that 

1 The Lap'cha makes his rope from difiereut jungle creepers including 
the tam-rikt the kanthe-rik, and the iknrit-fik (rii— ore^r). 
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some enemies were coming, the army was sent with the nephew 
to the top of a high mountain on the third day. As soon as 
the army had arrived there, the two arrows flew towards the 
mountain top. They had become so many that the light from 
the sun was hidden, and everyone excepting the nephew was hit 
and killed. He returned to the Palace and told More the whole 
army had been defeated, and that he only was alive. 

The next morning, the Hore-pono accompanied his nephew 
with his few remaining men, but the same fate met them, and 
Bore and his nephew v^^ere the only two that returned. 

Now at midnight, when the Hore-pono was dozing, he heard 
a slight noise, and waking up asked his nephew what he was 
doing. 

Ling-gyaso-gya-ho answered as he was feeding on rice and 
molasses, that he was eating his hand and arm that he had cut 
off from the elbow, as now being only two, they would be 
killed as soon as the enemy arrived. ‘‘ If that be so,** said Bore, 
why not out off my hand too, and place it in my mouth ? ” 
So Linuf-gymo-gya-ho took a sword and cut off one of Horens 
hands, but instead of placing it in his mouth, he put in some 
rice and mola.sses, Bore saying : — ‘‘Of course it was painful but 
it tasted very good.*’ 

Again after a few minutes, Ling-Oyaso-gya-bo made a sound 
of eating, and the King Bore-pono asked him what he w^as doing. 
The nephew said ; — “ 1 am eating my foot I have cut off, as 
being only two we shall be killed as soon as the enemy arrives.” 
“ If that be so,” said Bore “ why not cut off my foot too and 
place it in my mouth ? ” So Lmg-Oyaso-gya-ho took a sword 
and cut off one Bore's feet, but instead of placing it in bis 
mouth, he put in some ricie and molasses. 

Again after a few minutes, Ling-Oyaso-gya-bo made a sound 
of eating and King Bore asked him what he was doing. 
The nephew said : — “ I am eating my nose and my ears that I 
have cut off, as being only two we shall be killed as soon as the 
enemy arrives.” “ If that be so/’ said Bore, “ why not cut off 
my nose and my ears too and place them in my mouth ? ” 

And Ling-Oyaso-gya-ho thought he would now kill him, but 
found the knife he was holding was to small to enable him to sever 
his head from the body. The sword he had made to measure 
Bore's neck was Jumping in and out of its sheath on the wall near 
by, and Ling-Oyaso-gya-bo invited it to come into his hand. 
When it came, the nephew severed Bore's head from his body, 
and whilst he was doing this, the body fought with him and the 
head fought wilii bis queen, the Pamu-M-chong-mu. When 
they had killed him, the king and queen returned to the Ling- 
ly€mg, but half-way home t£e king remembering he had left, 
Bore's son alive turned to the queen and said: — **You must 
return but I had better go back as I have forgotten to do some- 
thing.” 
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7. Ling-Oyaso-gya-bo kills Horens son. 

The Kiug came to the palace and caught Hore's son in a 
room. He hung him head downwards, and put a plate on his 
head which he had filled with soft boiled rice, resting it in such 
a way that the mouth touched the rice. Then he found a cock 
which he set to fan the fire with one wing, while with the other 
it stirred the remaining rice ; he also tied a spoon to a cat’s tail 
and made it cook and found an ass whom he sent to draw 
water and two crows, a husband and a wife whom he told to 
fetch firewood. 

8, The King's return, and his fight with Hore\s Minister, 

Then the King returned to the queen but as he was coming 
out of the Palace he saw a beggar. The beggar toJd him ho 
was asking for alms in the country of Hore, and the king said 
to him : — Say as you go about : The Prince is eating his food, 
the cat is cooking, the cock is fanning the fire, the ass is bringing 
water, and the two crows are fetching firewood.” 

By chance, the first house the beggar came to was the 
Minister’s (the kur4hak), and he repeated the words the King 
had told him. The Minister thought as tlie King had been 
murdered perhaps his son had also met his death. 

He went again to see the body of the murdered King, and 
saw the condition of the Prince. He and some followers rode in 
haste after Ling-Gyaso-gya-ho, and coming to a Plain lying mid- 
way between the two countries, they saw a stone which the, 
nephew had shot an arrow into, piercing it four inches deep. 
Here they also found a letter which read: “Whoever comes 
here must look at this arrow-mark, and should he not be able 
to do the same, be must follow me.” 

The Minister noticed the arrow-mark but was only able to 
pierce the stone two inches, whilst all his followers failed entirely. 

Then he went on alone and after some time catching up 
Ling-Oyaso-gya-bo he said : — “ I have come to fight you for having 
killed our King and Prince.” But Ling-Qyaso-gya-bo answered : — 
“If you want to fight me, it is you who must shoot first.” 
The Minister disagreed but the king telling him he could not 
possibly hurt him as he wore armour, he finally agreed to aim. 

Drawing his bow against the King who leant forward, he 
only struck the back of his horse, the arrow wounding it three 
inches deep. 

Then the King said : — “ I told you to aim at me, but you 
struck my horse.” And cutting some flesh off the Minister’s 
horse to fill up his own animal’s wound he said : “ Now it is my 
turn, but I cannot aim at your body because you have armour 
on. You had better hold a needle upright in your hand ; 
should my arrow go through its eye I shall be the winner*” 

The Minister held a needle upright, and the King saw a 
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small space underneath his arm that the armour did not cover. 
Aiming at this, he killed the Minister who fell from his horse. 
The King mounted the dead body once more which he tied on 
with a weighing basket (a tang-free) full of powdered chillies, and 
striking the horse two or three times m^e him run into his 
own country. The Minister’s followers were waiting on the 
Plain. At first they thought he had returned to them after 
having won. But when the horse reached them the chillies were 
escaping out of the bag, and the powder entering into their 
eyes and their noses, poisoned them so that they all died. 

But Ling-Gyaso-gya-ho then came back to his Palace, and 
lived happily with his queen ever after, and this is how he 
subdued all the devils in the world. 


D. — Varia. 


XXIX. 


XXX. 


XXXt. 

XXXII. 


XXXIIJ. 


The Story of a Fool. 

(1) The fool kills his own mother. (2) The elder brother 
wishes to cremate the body of his dead mother. (3) The 
fool loses her body, kills another woman, and brings her 
to the pyre. (4) The fool kills a lama. (5) Both brothers 
run away. 

Hongrugm, the liar. 

(1) The liar brothers try to get the orphan’s silver box. 

(2) One of tho liars enters the tomb, and pretends to be 
the boy’s father %vho is speaking. (3) The liar>king i.s 
asked to divide the silver. (4) Hongrugm pretends to 
die. (5) Hongrugm pretends to kill his wife. (6) The 
two brothers kill their wives. (7) A marvellous pony. 
(8) The liar-king and a merchant who is thrown down a 
precipice. (9) Hongrugm kills the liar-brothers. 

A Tale about the Hung-nyo and the Rung-nyit Rivers. 

(1) The two rivers agree to marry. (2) The two pilots. 

(3) The Rung-nyit passes the meeting place. (4) The 
Rung-nyit apologizes. 

2H-kung4ek, Nikong-ngal and their bird. 

(1) Ti-kung-tek kills the hen belonging to Nikong-ngal, 
(2) A bird in the jungle is fed by Nikong-ngal (3) The 
ruse is discovered, but Ti-kung-tek hides himself in his 
wife’s basket. (4) They settle in a hut and live on 
stolen cheese and honey. (5) Ti-kung-Uk frightens the 
shepherd. 

Two Sisters and a Witch. 

(1) One of the sisters has an ominous dream. (2) The 
witch comes to take the sisters away. (3) The witch kills 
the older sister, becoming a queen herself. (4) The younger 
sister comes to weep at the river side where her sister was 
drowned. (5) The witch kills the elder sister for the 
second time. (6) The king learns the mystery and kills 
the witch. 


XXXIV. The King of Lyang-bar and the two witch nurses. 

(1) The queen with her two nurses throws plates in a 
river end make them float. (2) Tlie queen is frightened 
by the loss of a golden plate and runs away. (3) They 
come to the palace of the Sachak-lat land, the king tries 
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their talents, (4) The king departs* leaving two wonder- 
ful animals to bring him news, (5) A fisherman saves the 
children from the river. (6) The witches plot destruction 
of the children again, (7) The children perish but revive 
in a tree. (8) The king’s syoe discovers the three children. 
(9) The witches are punished. (10) The three children fly 
up to the Rwm country, 

XXXV, A Witch and her Step -daughter. 

(1) A girl receives a step-mother who is a witch. (2) A 
fairy boy brings her food whilst she is looking after her 
three sheep. (3) The witch meets the fairy boy and kills 
him. (4) The girl finds the body of the fairy boy. (6) The 
girl goes to find the boy’s heart. 

XXXVI. The Adventures of Duk-kung-lay. 

(1) Duk-ktmg-lay kills a tiger. (2) Duk-kung^lay kills 
a demon. (3) Dtik-himg-lay overhears the spirits of the 
animals and the monsters. (4) Duk kung-lay kills all the 
devils and witches. 

XXXVII. A Tale about the Na-otig (the Wild Men). 

(1) The woodman fells a tree, while sitting on. its 
branches. (2) The woodman discovers his back is cold. 

XXXVIII. A Tale about an Orphan Boy. 

(1) The orphan boy is stolen by a tiger. (2) The orphan 
boy becomes king of tlie buffaloes. (3) A hunter compels 
him to marry the king of Lung-da's daughter. (4) A she- 
devil is sent to fetch the orphan boy. (5) The orphan 
boy returns to his shed. 

XXIX. The Story oe a Fool. 

{Told by Sonam-ricJien at Kasseon. April ilth.) 

1. The fool kills his own mother. 

Once upon a time there were two brothers who lived alone 
with their mother as their father was dead. The youngest son 
only wandered carelessly about as he was a fool, and it was only 
the elder who helped his mother a great deal. 

One day it so happened she became very ill, but the elder 
brother, having to go out, told his younger brother, the fool, 
that he was to stay in and look after her. 

He agreed to do his best, and as she wanted to have a bath 
the fool got the water ready. But he held his mother upright 
and poured boiling water on her, so that it killed her instantly. 
As he did this, the corpse contracted making the mouth move 
and the fool thought his mother was smiling at him, and poured 
boiling water over her again. 


2. The elder brother wishes to cremate the body of his dead 

mother. 

When he had finished balMng her, the corpse became so 
stiff it wouldn’t bend, so the fool tried to raise it with the help 
of a pair of tongs. li^ilst he was doing this the elder brother 
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returned, and pushing open the door quickly, he struck the 
dead body which fell. 

Finding his mother was really dead, the elder brother 
became very upset and angry with the fool, whom he was 
unable to reason with. 

He placed the corpse in a basket, telling the fool to carry 
it to the funeral pyre he was going to build. 

3„ The fool loses her body^ kills another womans and brifigs 
her to the funeral pyre. 

So the elder brother started collecting wood for the fire, 
while the younger brother carried the basket up the hill. 

But the corpse was very heavy, and the bottom of the 
basket gave way so that it fell out The fool didn’t notice 
this until ho had reached the top of the hill, so he returned to 
find the body. 

On his way down he saw an old woman feeding her fowls 
in front of her cottage. Seeing her he said ; — My brother has 
built you a funeral pyre, but you are very late,” and striking 
her on the head, he killed her and putting her in the basket, he 
carried it once more to the top of the bill. The elder brother 
saw he had brought another corpse — not his mother’s — which 
however he decided to bum, 

4. The fool kills a Lania, 

Thinking this, he told the fool to fetch a priest {yuk-mun) 
who would perform the service. 

On his way to fetch a priest, the fool saw a wild pigeon. 
This he managed to kill, aiming a stone at it, and bringing it 
to the Zama, asked him to follow him back for a service. The 
lama agreed to this, and asked him how he had killed the 
pigeon he had given him. The fool told him he would show him 
how he had killed it when he reached the spot where he had 
seen the bird. 

When they got there, the fool asked the priest to stand on the 
spot he pointed out to him as the place where he had found the 
pigeon, and to coo in the way the bird had. As the priest was 
cooing, the fool cried : — ‘‘ I struck him like this,” and aiming a 
stone at the priest, he killed him immediately. 

6. Both the Brothers run away* 

When the fool had told this to his brother, he became 
alarmed and said Yesterday you killed a woman, and to-day 
you have killed a priest. I wiU live with you no longer,” Md 
he ran away. But the fool ran after him carrying his grinding- 
stones, ana when they had run some distance, they saw the 
priest’s men following them, and as these men knew they had 
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killed their master, they both climbed a tree and hid in the 
branches. 

The priest’s servants came to this tree, and as it was very 
late, they went to sleep beneath it, and the elder brother told 
the younger to be very quiet and said he was not to make any 
noise. Luckily for the brothers, the grinding stones falling 
down, killed all the lama*8 men at the bottom of the tree, so 
they l)oth got away safely, and settled in another village far 
away. 

XXX Hongrugm, the Liar., 

{ToM bif Chhyho at Sindhik, May 

1 . The liar brothers try to get the orphan boy*s silver box. 

Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who lived neai* 
the Tibetan and Sikhim boundary. When his father and 
mother both died, he found he had only his father’s small box 
of silver in the world. 

Now, not far away in Bhutan two boys called Haw-zemchyung 
and Paru^zemchyung lived who were two liar brothers and these 
two held council wondering how they could steal the box of 
silver away from the orphan boy. They made a plan, and when 
they came near the place where the orphan boy lived, they 
passed the dead parents’ burial place. The elder brother forced 
the tomb open and hid himself inside, whilst the younger 
brother smoothed the tomb over and made it look as if it had 
never been touched. 

Then Paru-zemchyung went towards the orphan boy’s bouse, 
and when he had found him he said : — I am your elder brother, 
and long before his death our father told me that he would give 
me his box of silver.” 

The orphan boy said in answer: — “Father never told me 
there was a brother older than myself, 1 wonder if it is true ? ” 

But the liar brother replied : — “ Come, let us go and ask the 
tomb itself if you cannot believe me.” 

2. One of the liars enters the t07nb, and pretends to he 
the boy^s father who is speaking. 

So they walked to the tomb, and the orphan boy cried ; — 
“ 0 Father ! you never told me before your death, is it true I 
Have I an elder brother ? ” Then a voice from out of the tomb 
replied : — “ Yes, he speaks the truth . You have an elder brother 
to whom I promised the box, you must give it to him.” 

They then returned towards the orphan boy’s cottage, and 
he wept bitterly knowing he would have to give all the silver 
pieces up. He found the box which be gave to Paru*zemchyung 
who ran away with it at once, not even waiting to help his 
liar-brother out of the tomb. 
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Haw-zemchywig at last became suspicious, and after waiting 
some time, with considerable difficulty he got out of the tomb 
alone. Following his brother, he at last overtook him and they 
sat down by the wayside, and tried to share the pieces of silver 
equally. They tried to make a division, but as soon as each 
had put away his portion, he thought the other had the largest 
share. Some time went by, and still neither of them were 
satisfied. 

3. The liar-kiruj is ashed to divide the silver. 

Whilst they were arguing, the liar-king whose name w^as 
Hongru^gm, happened to be passing. His hands wore stretched 
across his back as he had been whetting his hair,* and was now 
tying it up again. 

The two liar-brothers asked the liar-king to divide theii 
money for them, and he then said : — If you want me to divide 
it for you, you must first of all each bring a wooden post with 
some rope ” 

They found these things which they brought to the liar- 
king who said: — “Now you must fix the two posts upright 
in the ground,’’ and when they had done this he continued : — 
“Now I will tie each of you up separately, so that when I 
divide the money you two can’t quan’el.” 

Then Horufrugm tied the two brothers up and divided the 
silver into two heaps. These two heaps he collected once more, 
and placing them in the box, he ran aw^ay with it. 

The two brothers at last freed themselves from the posts 
and ran after the liar-king. 

4. Hcmgrugm pretends to die. 

Hongrwjm returned to his house and told his wife two 
men would come and ask for him. He told her to say he had 
died, and they would find him lying in a coffin next door, and 
that she was to weep for him. 

Hong^vgm went in next door and lay in a coffin, holding a 
pair of scissors upright in his hand. 

The two brothers came in, and seeing only the wife of 
Hongrugmy they asked her where he was. She replied : — “ As 
soon as he came back he died, and he is now lying in his coffin, 
but if you like, go in next door and see him.” 

One of the liar-brothers went in to see Hongrugmy but as 
he bent down over the coffin, the liar-king cut his nose off. 

But the younger brother, hiding his face purposely from his 
brother, told him it was quite true, Hongrugm was really dead, 
but he had better go and see for himself. 

So Haw-zemchyung went next door, and returned with his 
nose cut off too. Then the liar-king laughed at them both, and 
said: — “ Well, now you both can guess I have your silver. Jf 
you come in a week’s time, you shall have it.” 
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5. Hongrugm preiends to kill his wife. 

The following week on the day the two brothel’s were 
coming, Hongrugm killed a goat, and idling the entrails with the 
animaFs blood, he encircled them round his wife’s neck, hiding 
them with her clothes. 

When the two brothers arrived, Hongrugm asked them to 
come in and sit down telling his wife to bring * chi ’ for them to 
drink. Then he asked her to bring them some ^chi-sep* (a 
sandwich made of vegetables mixed with meat, chillies, salt 
and butter, usually taken with * cfei’) 

*‘But I haven’t any,” she cried, and Hongrwgm, feigning 
anger, sprang on his wife, and cut her throat which bled terribly. 
She fell on the floor, pretending to be killed, and then Hongrugm, 
taking up a handful of ashes from the hearth, sprinkled them on 
her neck till she rose up smiling. 

6. The two brothers kill their wives. 

The two brothers were amazed when they saw him do this, 
forgot to ask for the return of their money, and asked for some 
of the wonderful ashes. 

Hongrugm gave them each a handful, and they returned 
home. Then these two tried to do the same thing with their 
wives, but as they did not know of the trick about the goat, 
their two throats were really out, and the wives died. The two 
brothers put ashes over their throats quickly, but they did not 
recover, and the two brothers went in anger to the liar-king. 

7. A marvellous pony. 

Outside his house they saw a pony standing on a carpet 
that was strewn all over with coins. When they saw this, they 
asked Hongrugm what he was going to do with it. 

The liar-king answered them and said: — ‘'This pony is 
always shedding coins, so I am keeping him to got more.” 

Then the two brothers, forgetting the past, asked for the 
loan of the pony for a few days. At first Hongrugm was reluct- 
ant, but as they continually pressed him, he at last consented 
to loan them the pony for a few days. He told them to feed it 
on vetch {saJyan) which they were to soak in salt and water. 
‘‘Only ” he said, “you must have a thick carpet for the coins 
to rest on, you will have to borrow one from a very rich man.” 

They followed all these instructions, and borrowed a carpet 
from a rich man. When they went to look at the pony the 
next morning, hoping to find lots of coins, they found nothing. 

8. The liar-king and a merchant who is thrown down a precipice , 

When the same thing happened the next day they went 
once more to the liar^king’s house who said : — 
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“ You ate both, I expect, very angry with me once more, 
but I don’t want to quarrel or to fight with you, so throw me 
down from a high rock in a box instead.” Saying this be found 
a box, into which he got, and the two brothers starting to drag 
him walked away. 

When they came to four cross roads they heard the beating 
of drums, the sound of which seemed to be coming from some 
village. The two brothers went towards the noise leaving the 
box on the hill. Whilst they were away, the liar-king heard 
some one passing. He asked him who he was and found out it 
was a merchant. Hongrugm told him were he only an ordinary 
mortal he had better not touch the box. 

The merchant at once asked him what he was finding to do 
inside, and the liar-king replied that he was making gold and 
silver, and did not want to be disturbed. 

When the merchant heard this he at once asked to be 
allowed inside too. He asked excitedly several times, 'so at length 
Hortgrugm replied : — 

‘‘ As you are so very eager, I will spare you a few moments,” 
and getting out. he strapped the merchant at his own request 
in the box, and picking up all the merchant’s goods and parcels, 
he returned home quickly. 

When the two brothers returned they found the box in the 
same place, as they had left it, so they picked it up, and pulling 
it to the top of a rock, they ttoew it over. Then they ran back 
to the liar-king’s house hoping they would find their silver. 
When they saw many goods and parcels outside his house, they 
wondered how it was he had obtained them as they had just 
thrown him over a rock. 

9. Hongrugm kills the liar-brothers. 

Just at that moment Hongrugm came out. They were 
very astonished and asked him bow it was he had so many new 
treasures. He replied : — 

“ You did very well for me when you threw me over that 
rook for I found all these things at the bottom.” 

The two brothers immediately asked to be thrown down 
from the same place. After much entreaty, Hongru^ was at 
last persuaded, and carrying them to the same rock he threw 
them over saying 

“ You two will find much treasure down there." 

After doing this he returned home, and having no more 
trouble with the two liar-brothers, he and his wife lived happily 
ever afterwards. 
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XXXT. A Tale about the Rung-nyo and the Runo- 
N^IT Riybbs.^ 

{Told by David MacdoncM at KaUmpomjt April 3rd.) 

1. The two rivers agree to marry. 

Long, long ago the Rong4o\k used to call the Tista river 
the Rung-nyo, He lived far away in the heights of the 
Himalaya mountains, but had agreed to come down and marry 
the Rung-nyit river who also lived up there, but further north. 
They were to meet at a point called Dovan, 

2. The two pilots. 

The Journey was started, and the Rung-nyifs cicerone 
was a sea-serpent called Paril Patong. He guided her in a 
straight line so that she did not wander about, and came 
first to the meeting place. The Rung-nyo however had a 
quail (ko-hun-fo) to guide him, and as this quail went hither 
and thither in search of food the whole time causing much 
delay, he arrived at Dovan later than the Rting-nyit. 

3. The Rumj-nyit passes the meeting place. 

So the Rung-nyii reaching Dovan first, and finding no 
one there, went on. When the Rung-nyo arrived he was 
very, very angry. T am the male he said, and should 
have arrived first. The Rung-nyit has now passed me. I 
will not go on, instead I shall return the way I have come.** 
And so speaking he turned round and flooded the whole 
country round for miles, and the tale of this flood is remembered 
by some of us Rong-tolk to-day. 

When the Rung-nyit heard these words she became very 
sad, and implored to the Rung-nyo be calm. 

4. The Rung-nyit apologizes. 

“A man** she said, "‘can also make a mistake, please 
forgive me, and in the future you can take your way across 
my shoulders.** 

And the Lap-cha shows how the Rung-nyit runs under- 
neath the Rung-nyo at the place where they join. This can 
be noticed by the waters of the Rung-nyo being dark and 
covering completely the blue waters of the Rungznyit, They 
also tell you to notice how straight the course of the Rung^ 
nyii is in comparison with the curved bed of the Rung-nyo. 


1 The old Lap-cha names for fche two rivers which are now known 
as the Tista and the Kungeet. See also another version of same story, 
The Gazetteer of Sihhim, p. 42. Rung is merely a prefix to all the names 
of Lap-cha streams, ung-hyong is ‘ river.* 
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And the junction of the two rivers is called to this day 
“ Damn ” which means the marriage of the two rivers. 

XXXII. Tl-KPliG-TEK, Ni-KONG-NGAL AND THEIR BiBD. 

{Told by Sadam Tahring at Kalimpong, September Sth,) 

1. Ti*kung4ek kills the hen belonging to Ni-kong-ngaL 

Once upon a time in the old days Ti-kung4ek and Ni- 
kong-ngal lired in a little hut in the jungle. They had no 
children but they looked after a chicken. It used to run about 
picking up grains of rice which it gave to the Grandfather 
and Grandmother to live on. Although the chicken could only 
bring back one grain at a time, the cooking-pot was always 
filled, and they were both satisfied. 

One day the old Grandfather said : — “ I^et us kill the 
chicken to-day and have curry.” But the Grandmother said : — 
“ But if we kill the chicken, we shall get no more rice.” 

Soon after, the old Grandfather and Grandmother were 
getting ready to go to the fields, when he said : — You had 
better go on alone, as T have still some of the rice to cook.” 

Directly he had said this, N i-kong-ngah walked on 
while the old man pretended to be btisy. He however killed 
the chicken and ate it. 

When he reached Ni-kong-ngal again she asked him why 
he was so late, but he told her he had to stay a long time 
in the hut, as cooking the rice had given him so much trouble. 
When they had finished working in the fields they returned 
home, and though the Grandmother hunted everywhere for 
the chicken, she could not find it. 

2. A bird in the jungle is fed by N i-kong-ngal. 

Then the (Grandmother became very .sad as she could not 
find the chicken, and at last the old man said : — “ You must not 
be so sad, I know of a bird’s nest in the jungle. In it there is 
a young bird, you must keep him instead of the chicken. Shall I 
bring him home for you ? ” The Grandmother said : — Yes, I do 
want something to look after, you must show me where the 
nest is.” 

He showed her the nest in a hollow tree but did not take 
her there in a straight line. Then every day, before the old 
Grandmother fed her bird on curry and rice, which the old 
man said had to be well cooked, he hid himself behind a hole in 
the trunk of the tree receiving all the food. At last he told her 
that the bird was getting so big, she would have to bring him 
home. After one very good last meal she cried out Hullo ! ” 
(Hddung ! ) wanting to hear the bird speak, and the hollow^ 
trunk echo^ the same w^ord. 
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3. The ruse is discovered, hut Ti-kung^tek hides himsdf in his 
wife^s basket. 

That day, he hid himself for the last time, and when the 
Grandmother out the bark, she found the old man inside. He 
was laughing, but she grew very angry, and decided to stay 
with him no longer. So she prepared to run away and packed 
a great many of her things in a bamboo basket, (tun jan). 
She also packed some wine and food for her journey. Ti-kung- 
tek however hid himself under all her packages, and thinking 
she was well rid of him, Ni-kong-ngal lifted up the basket and 
ran over three mountain tops without stopping. 

Now Ti-kung4ek was in the basket, and started drinking 
the wine he found, but a little of it leak^ and the old woman 
stopped to look inside the basket. 

Then she found the old man inside laughing at her and she 
abused him saying : — You devil (hor mung !), I w^as running 
away from you, and now T find I have been carrying you in my 
basket.” 

4. They settle in a hut, and live on stolen cheese and butter. 

Luckily they found an old disused hut near by where they 
lived. Ti-kung4ek used to go round stealing cheese, butter 
and milk every day ; some of these he brought back, but most of 
them he ate. One day, Ni-kong-ngal asked him where he 
found all these, and he told her that he knew where there were 
plenty of cattle sheds. The next day, she went with him, they 
found a cattle shed, and after eating a lot, they climbed up into 
the rafters and went to sleep. 

In the evening the dairy-man returned to the cattle-shed 
and began to cook his evening meal. Ti-kong4ek said to 
Ni-kong-ngal : — ‘‘ I must throw some grains of rice on to the 
dairy-man’s head, just to amuse myself ! ” 

But Ni-kong-ngal said : — “ Don’t, once the dairy-man 
knows we are here, he will suspect us of stealing his things, and 
may do ue harm ” 

6. Ti'kungdek frightens the shepherd. 

But the old man could not help domg it and threw some 
grains of rice on to the dairy-man’s head. He became very 
frightened and thought a devil (mung) was in the shed, and went 
away to tell a Mun (the Bong-folk female exorcist), all about it. 

The Mun, who was a monkey, told the dairy-man she could 
kill the demon were she to poke it with her t^. The dairy- 
man showed her the place frpm where the grains of rice had 
come, and the monkey standing on her be^ put up her tail 
through a crack in the rafters. But Ti^kung-iek caught hold 
of the tail and by pulling very hard he managed to pull it off. 
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So she screamed to the dairy-man, ‘‘There is a dangerous 
demon up here, it would be best if you were to run away.” 

At the same moment Ti-kung-tek jumped down and ran 
over the dairy -man who ran away all the faster being extremely 
frightened. 

So after all this Ti-kung-Uh and Ni-kong-ngal became 
the ownem of the cattle-shed and lived happily ever after. 

XXXIII. Two Sisters and a Witch. 

{Told by Din-lok at Sindhik, May Ibth) 

1 . One of the sisters has an ominous dream. 

Once upon a time there were two fairies, (khandromo), 
sisters who were called Kom-tar-hep and Zer4ar-hep. They were 
the keepers of a Bum's flower garden, and all their days were 
spent very happily. One night as they were sleeping on their 
gold and silver pillows, the youngest sister dreamt a dream. A 
witch had come and had taken away their pillows, her name 
was Tan-gap. She woke with a start and told the dream to 
her sister, and said: — “Some days are coming for us.” But 
Kom-tar-hep told her not to place too much faith in dreams. 

2 . The witch comes to take the sisters away. 

But Tan-gap really came at sunrise the next morning, and 
told the sisters she had come to take them away and to make 
them both the king of Lyang bar's two queens. 

The two sisters said they were not worthy to be queens, 
but the uitch told them that if they were not willing to come 
she would have to take them by force. Knowing they were help- 
less, Kom-tar-hep and Zerlarhep did their best to please the witch. 
They gave her eight baskets of rice, two big bamboo vessels 
full of chi, and two whole bullocks. The witch ate all this 
and said : — “ If this is my morning and evening meal, it is not 
enough, but for a little refreshment only it will do.” 

After eating she again pressed the sisters to go with 
her, but they said they were obliged to sow their fields before 
they left, and they also had to finish their weaving. 

But the witch said : — “ But I can finish that at once 
for you,” and setting to work she soon finished their sowing 
and their weaving. 

Directly the two sistem saw her do this, they had no 
more excuses, and the witch told them to wear their best 
clothes with all their jewelry and sent them on ahead. 

3 . The witch kills the elder sister, becoming a queen herself. 

They went towards the sunset and came to the Lyang-bar 
country where they saw the palace, but the witch said to them : — 
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Before entering you must bathe.’' She brought them 
to the Gyamchho-chhimo river where she told them to take 
their clothes off. Then she took the elder sister down to 
the water’s edge, cut off her head with a curved knife, and 
threw her in. Then she returned to the youngest sister, but 
Zer^tar-hep prayed and implored her not to harm her saying 
You had better take the place of my sister, and become 
queen, only leave me alone for I will never breathe a word 
about to-day.” 

The witch did not kill her, and wearing Kom-tar hep's 
clothes and ornaments, and changing all her clothes for those 
of Zertarhep they went on together towards the palace, Zer- 
tarhep pretending she was merely an attendant. 

The king of Lyang-bar was greatly puzzled, but he made 
both of them queens, the witch telling Kom-tar-hep she was 
to feed the fowls and pigs every morning and evening. Dur- 
ing the day she was to take the sheep out grazing. 

After some time the witch became fruitful so that the 
king of Ltfang-har went into seclusion. 

4. The younger sister comes to weep at the. river where the sister 
was drowned. 

Zer4ar-hep took her food every daj^ to the bank where 
her sister had been murdered. Every day she would sit 
down whilst she wove, weeping and wailing. One day she 
gazed dow’ii into the water, and seeing her sister weaving, 
a tear of hers fell on her sister’s loom. 

Kom-tar-hep looked up seeing her sister on the bank. She 
came up to her, bringing many rich foods. Sitting on the 
bank till sun set they talked together like olden times. Then 
Kom-tarJiep had to return to her river, whilst Zer4ar-hep had 
to go back with her sheep, but by mistake she took a piece 
of meat back with her in her pouch. She came back as usual 
to the palace, the witch coming out as she always did, pre- 
tending to count the sheep, whilst in reality she devoured 
one whole. This she did every morning and every evening. 
After putting the sheep away, Zer-tar-hep dusted the palace. 
Whilst she was doing this, the meat fell out of her pouch, the 
witch noticing it. 

The following day, the witch told Zer4ar-hep to stay at 
home looking after her child, 8an-dyong*hatun^ who was a 
giant spider. 

5. The witch kills the elder sister a second time. 

The witch came with the sheep to the bank of the river 
watching for Kom-tar-hep, When she came out, K(m-W*hep 
thought it was her sister. She asked:— “Are the king and 
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the queen happy together V' The witch answered that they 
were, and seizing hold of Kom-tar hep, she cut off her head 
once more throwing it into the river. 

Then she returned with the sheep, devouring one whole 
as usual. 

The next day Zer -tar-hep went out with the sheep again 
going down to the bank and weeping, but her sister did not 
appear. 

Later on in the day she looked into the water again, 
saw her sister, noticing she had grown very large, so large, 
that though she sat before her loom, she could not use it. 

Again she could not restrain her grief, and a tear falling 
on to the loom made Kom-iar-hep look up and sit on the bank. 
Once more she asked about the king and queen. Zer-tar-hep 
told them they were not as happy as they had been, as they 
were ncve>' together. At stinset the two sisters had to separate, 

6. The King harm the mystery and kilh the witch, 

Seeing that Zer-tar-hep was always very sorrowful, the 
king asked her one day what the reason of her grief was. At 
first she would not reply, but when the king pressed her she 
told him everything. 

The king told her he would alter everything, and when the 
witch went out with the sheep the next day, he killed and 
cooked the spider son, giving it to her for supper when she came 
home. He had also prepared a pit full of spears for her, 
which he bad covered with a rug, telling her to sit on it. 
As the witch tried to sit on it, she fell on the spears which 
pierced her to death. At that very moment the King separated 
her head from her body, chopping up the fle.di which he 
gave to the birds, and ground up the bones which he threw’ 
in the air. 


XXXIV. The Kino of Lvang-bak and the two 
Witch Nurses. 

{Told by Mail-U at Tumun, December 2nd.) 

1. The Queen with her two nurses throws plates in a river to 
make them float. 

Once upon a time, the King of Lyang-hars Queen had two 
nurses. But both of them were really witches and wished 
to take the place of the Queen when they had killed her. 
They told her she should keep herself spotlessly clean, and 
advised her to bathe in the Jam-chi-cimms-der which is a 
sea. When they reached the water’s edge and the Queen 
bathed, they played with two wooden plates the nurses had 
brought witti them, filling them with flowers, and throwing 
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them into the water and making them float. The witches told 
the Queen she should bring her golden plate to play with, 
as that would dance on the waters still more. So, one day she 
brought it, and, filling it with white flowers, she threw it on to 
the waves, where however, it sank at once. 


2. The Queen is frightened by the los^^ of a golden plate and 
runs aimy. 

The Queen was very frightened, and thought that the king 
would be so angry that she had better not return to the Palace. 
The two witches fetched the Queen’s horse, and they all three 
Imounted it, the eldest witch sitting in front near its head, the 
youngest witch in the middle of its back, while the Queen sat 
near the horse’s tail. They came to a land in the East called 
the Sachak-lat, and the King of that land dreamt that his future 
wife was coming towards him, and as he woke and looked out, 
he saw the three women approaching him from the Pamen- 
'potang plain. So, taking up his stick, to which be had tied 
many coloured strands of silk, he threw it towards the horse, 
thinking it would fall on his future wife’s back. It came 
straight towards the queen, and rested on her shoulders. The 
two witches were very annoyed, and pulling it off her back, it 
was taken by the eldest witch. 


3. They come to the palace of the SachakJat land, and 
the King fries their talents. 

When they came to the palace, the King told them to stay 
outside in one of tho buildings and on the next day, he asked 
the eldest witch to come up to his palace. He wished to test 
her, and told her to wash his head and brush his hair. This 
she did in such a hard manner that sores came out all over his 
head The King then asked her what she would like to eat and 
drink. She chose a pot of tea and some millet seed to soak in it. 
Soon after the youngest witch came. She brushed his head in 
Just the same way as her sister had done, so that blood came 
out of it, and as refreshment she had like her sister, a pot of tea 
and some millet seed. The King then sent for the third girl, 
but the two witolies were very angry at her being sent for, and 
beat her. She went there later however, and making some hot 
water,' washed and brushed the King’s hair so nicely, and pressed 
his head in such a soft way that he was pleased with her. 
Then she had some tea and dipped roasted ground rice in it, 
but she was so shy that she brought it down to the stables to 
eat. The two witches were angry at her hav^ such good food 
and beat her once more. The Queen was fruitful also, and this 
infuriated the two witches who pretended to be pregnant also 
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4 . The King defarts, leaving two wonderful animals 
to bring him news. 

The King left the palace to buy some things and told his 
three wives to stay at home with the puppy who was expecting 
young. Before leaving he tied a horse up outside the door, 
saying that it was to neigh should the eldest witch give birth to 
a son, while on the roof he placed a cock, telling him it was to 
crow loudly were the youngest witch to give birth to a son, 
while he put a flute near the bed of the Queen, telling it to blow 
if the Queen gave birth to a son. After two weeks, the Queen 
gave birth to three sons, and the dog gave birth to three puppies. 
The horse neighed, the cock crew and the flute sounded, but the^ 
two witches hid the Queen’s children in a box, w^hich they 
placed above the door of her room. 

The King came back soon after he had heard the sound 
of the horse neighing, the cock crowding and the flute blowing, 
and as he came in by the door, the three children tried to catch 
ins head. The King how’ever was so intent on seeing the Queen 
again, that he did not notice them, and went straight up to her 
bed. When he saw^ the three puppies he grew very sad, whilst 
the two witches, fearing lest he should find the box, buried it. 
In anger, the King dashed the three puppies to the ground, 
slashed the horse, Idlled the cock, and broke the flute. The 
two witches thought that w ere they to keep the box buried too 
near the house, the King might hear the babies’ cries, and threw 
it in a river close at hand. 

5 . A fisherman saves the children from the rivet. 

Two old j)eople lived near the river, having only the fish to 
eat which they caught. One day, these t\vo found tlic wooden 
box which they brought home in great excitement. The old 
man wanted to open it at once, bu’ the old woman advised him 
not to as there might be a dead body inside. How^ever he 
persisted in opening it, and found three children inside, a girl 
and two boys. Being alarmed, they thought of throwing the 
box away again, but the children implored them to lot them 
live and stay with them. They told them they w^ould cut wood 
for them, fetch water and reap their fields. The two old people 
agreed, and from that day, they found they had always plenty 
to eat, plenty to wear, and lots of Jewelry. 

One day the eldest son said he was tired having nothing 
to do, and asked the Grandfather to make him a wooden horse 
to play with. When he had meAe it for them, they sat on it 
like the three women had, one of them being their mother — 
when they rode to the Sachak-tai. The eldest sat in front, 
the next sat in the middle, while the youngest sat near its tail. 

One day they went to the lake on whose waters the Queen 
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had thrown the golden plate, and said to their rocking-horse : — 
“ Wooden horse, drink, wooden horse, drink.*' The Queen and 
the two witches were again bathing there, and the eldest witch 
turned round and said: — “But can a wooden horse drink 
water ?’* The little boy answered : — “ Can a human person give 
birth to three puppies ? My mother bore us, but you hid 
us and pretended she had given birth to three puppies." 

6. The witches plot destruction of the children again. 

When the boy had spoken, the two witches became very ill 
and lay down, while the Queen was very pleased at finding her 
children once more. The King was worried over the illness of 
two of his wives, and looked in his religious book to find what 
he should do to cure them. The two witches told him that not 
far away he would find three babies, if he were only to kill them 
and give them as food to his two wives, they Avould recover 
immediately. 

The King said that, if only they would get well at once, 
he would kill the three children. 

Now these three babies dreamt what was going to happen 
to them, and telling the two old people to kill the King’s dog 
and to give him its flesh to eat, saying it was tbeir’s, they ran 
away. 

The King took this flesh home to his wives (which he had 
obtained from the old people near the river) which they roasted 
and ate, saying after, that they had quite recovered, 

7. The children perish^ but revive in a tree. 

The three children thought they had better separate, one 
of them took the lower road, one of them the higher, and the 
youngest took the middle wa^^ After one week, the elder 
brother thought he had better look for his other brother and 
sister to see if they were safe, and wandering about he found 
his brother’s hands and feet, and guessed an alligator had come 
up out of the river and had eaten him up. He also found the 
bones of his sister, whom he could tell a tiger had demolished. 
Night came, and being alone, he felt very frightened, and pray- 
ing to the RurUy he made a fire to burn his brother’s and sister’s 
bones. Losing his balance, he fell into the flames and was 
burnt to death. 

And in three days’ time, a pine-tree sprang up on the place 
where the fire had been ; it grew quite big, and on it the three 
children were re-born. 

8. The king's syce discovers the three children. 

Now the King’s syce thought he might find the three 
children, and as he was cutting grass near the pine-tree one 
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day, he was vety startled to hear it speak, and stayed there many 
hours. Then he went up to the palace and told the King, 
who however was rather angry, thinking the syce had lied, and 
sent his trusty servant. Coming to the tree the servant could 
see nothing though he heard voices. He told the King he had 
heard voices and thought the three children had been re-born in 
the pine-tree. Then the King visited the tree himself, but 
the children were frightened at his arrival and hid themselvcvs 
ill the trunk and would not come down. The King grew so 
angry, he seized his sword and tried to cut the tree down, but it 
proved to be like iron, and he could make no mark on it. 
Then he brought a blacksmith and threatened to burn it 
down, but it would not catch fire as water camo out of the trunk 
and put the fire out. 

Then he looked in his book once more, and found that lie 
was to come to the tree with many lamas who were to say a 
great many prayers, and give many offerings of flowers. Were 
he to do this he would be allowed to see his children again. 

And on the day the prayers were to be said the tw'o witches 
were locked up in the iron room, and the King came with the 
Queen to the fir-tree. The moment the children saw their 
mother had come to fetch them they climbed up the tree trunk 
again, thinking the two witches w^ould try and kill them. But 
the mother cried : — '' If you are really my children, you would 
come down to me.'’ Then they spoke to her and said they 
wouldn’t come down till they had both promised to kill the two 
witches. They told her that these two had killed them and had 
put the three puppies to her breast. And as the children were 
telling their story the two witches heard them, and shook the 
palace in their auger as they thought they were safe having 
killed the three children again. 

9. The witches are punished. 

The King told his men to dig a big hole, telling the two 
witches he was going to give a great feast and would invite 
many guests. When they had dug the hole, the King placed 
many spears in it, and putting a carpet on a light bamboo fence 
over it, he called the two witches out to the feast. A servant 
showed them to the carpet, which they sat on, falling at once 
on to the spears which pierced them. They screamed for mercy, 
but the three children ran up and covered them with stones, 
telling them that they were only suffering now as they had 
made them suffer in "the past. They told them that their 
mother had been the King of Lyang-bar's Queen, and that 
they had only been her two nurses. It was they who had 
made her bathe and who were the cause of her losing the 
golden plate which had caused so much trouble. They had 
not given birth to anyone, and it was they who had pretended 
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their mother had had three puppies. It was through them 
they had been placed in a box, and killed, they had caused 
much unhappiness as they had had to run away to die and 
had had to be re-born. And then as the two witches were 
feeling thirsty and asked for some water, they poured hot ashes 
down their throaty and told them that was the only way they 
would have their thirst quenched. So these two at last died and 
the three children and the King and Queen made merry, all the 
lamas said prayei^s, and music sounded. 

10. The three children fly up to the Rum country. 

The following day, the three children said they would 
have to go away to the Rum country, but the parents were 
sorrowful, and asked them who would feed and look after them 
if they now went away. They said that they had become unclean 
through the puppies having been put in their place, and that 
now they would have to go and join the Rum, But before 
they went, they gave both the parents plenty of food to eat, 
clothes to wear, goats to milk and horses to ride. Then they 
came out of the palace, but the parents would not let them leave, 
holding on to their hair and their clothes. They cut themselves 
loose however, and flew up the Heavens, first teliing both parents 
to watch them as they flew up. Should clouds cover them, 
they would never meet again, but should they be seen up to 
the last, they would meet on earth once more. But as soon as 
they were high up, thick clouds came and covered them, so the 
parents knew that they would meet no more on this earth, and 
wept bitterly. But after the space of three days, the King and 
Queen lived happily until the end of their lives. 

Thus ends the story, the mung is dead, but the hero and 
the heroine are still alive. ^ 

Told by Mail-li at Tumun. December 2nd. 


XXXV.— A Witch and her Step-Dauohtbr. 

(Told by MaUdi at Tumun, December %rd,) 

1. A girl receives a step-mother who is a witch. 

Once upon a time, there was a husband and wife who 
had only one daughter. The mother was so ill that she could 
not live, and yet she was unable to die. The husband told 
her he would be very kind to their daughter, and that he 
would never beat her or say unkind words to her so that 
she should die in comfort. This she did, the daughter of 
four years old weeping bitterly when the father took her 
down the hill to bury her. 


A parallel to No. XXIV. ** Golden Knife and the SUver Knife* 
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As he buried her, he heard a little thunder from the 
west, and a witch followed him home, hoping she would become 
his wife. One of her breasts was hanging on the ground, 
whilst the other was flung over her shoulder, half her hair 
was plaited and the other half was loose. The father went 
slowly, and the witch anived at the hut first. She sat down 
and ate charcoal from the hearth which she also gave to 
the baby-girl. The baby-girl still wept and would not eat 
this, though the witch pretended to be her aunt and filled 
a gourd with charcoal she wished her brother-in-law to eat. 

When the father returned, he wrapped his daughter up in 
a blanket and put her in the opposite corner to sleep. 

The witch found she was going to be fruitful and in 
three days the child was bom. This one she fed properly 
leaving the other little daughter half -starved, and she became 
thin. The witches child had rice but the other one only had 
the paddy-flower She got still angrier with the other daughter 
saying her child was thin with her rice, and told the step- 
daughter to go and look after the three sheep. This daughter 
took them early far away to the Paim plains and tlio sheep 
started to graze, while the child sat down and cried. 

2. A fairy boy brhvgs her food whilst she is looking after 
her three sheep. 

At mid-day she was still crying, when a boy approached 
her from the east, carrying a white handkerchief which he 
had put food in. The orphan-boy came to her saying : — You 
must be very unhappy, probably you are an orphan and they 
have given you nothing to eat, see what delightful stuff I 
have brought you,” And in the parcel the girl found hot 
tea, chicken, meat, and rice. After they had eaten, they 
hunted for lice in each other’s head and when evening came, 
they separated, the boy going towards the east, while the 
girl brought the sheep back home again to the west. 

And the boy met her every day, so with all his good food, 
she got fat. Seeing this the witch become angry and said 
at last that she would come with her to watch her grazing 
the sheej). 

3. The mtch meets 1M fairy boy and kills him. 

And though the girl tried to put her off and told her 
it was too far away, she dressed herself up in her clothes 
and took a reed with her that was like the one chi ” is sucked 
up through — only it was made of iron, (pa-hip,) 

She was also thinking she would get good food to eat 
and saw the boy coming towards her carrying a b^ket. He 
came nearer to her and looking hard he noticed it was not 
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the same girl he had seen yesterday. He didn't wish to give 
her the basket, but the girl said she felt very hungry, and 
though he didn't want to go near her, she seized his hand 
and pulled him towards her, and looked in his head and killed 
the lice. 

She found out his name was the Lee-pono-kup (which 
means the boy-king), and whilst he was asleep on her lap, she 
pulled out the iron reed and putting it through his ear, drove 
it right through his head He woke up with the pain, and 
moving slowly managed to get away. 

That evening the witch returned with the three sheep 
saying to the girl: — “From to-day you can take your sheep 
again, and you shall have your wonderful food once more, 
and your ' chi* ** and she made the little girl cry who went to 
bed praying for the morning. 

4. The girl finds the body of the fairy boy. 

But when she reached the plain, she found lots of blood 
on the place where they had sat down. She followed the 
traces of it which led her to a cave, and in it she found the 
boy lying dead. 

The next morning she had a baby and she wrapped him 
in the boy’s clothes and stayed in the cave. But at midnight 
his spirit appeared to her, and told her to give him back 
his clothes for he was cold. She implored the spirit to let 
her keep them as she had made them into wrappings for her 
child, and then the spirit went away. The next night, the 
spirit came and asked her for his sword, but that she also 
asked him to let her keep as it was under the baby’s head, 
and she could not take it away. And on the third night 
the spirit came again asking for his shirt, and as he spoke, 
the girl got up to seize him, but the spirit implored her 
not to touch him as his time to return had not yet come. 

6. The girl goes to find the boy's heart. 

The spirit then told her if she really wanted him back 
she would find his heart with the Rot mung which she would 
have to fetch. On the way the spirit told her she would 
meet many tigers who would all try to devour her. After, 
she would meet thousands of fleas wbo w’ould try and smother 
her by swarming all over her, and then several leeches would 
try and attack her by biting her. Then she would meet an old 
man and woman who would have no clothes on, but only pieces 
of stuff which they had joined roughly, having used only their 
fingers as they had no needle. This she was to supply them with, 
So in order to drive away the tigers she took one maund of meat 
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with her, some chilli powder to drive away the fleas, and one 
basket of ashes to send the leeches away. She also carried 
a large needle. 

After passing all these dangers, she reached the mango 
tree on which all the hearts of the dead hung, in the Rot-mung 
country. The devils used to feed on these hearts, but it was quite 
easy for her to distinguish her boy*8. as it was still quite 
fresh and young, as he was to be born again. When she 
left with the old man and woman behind her, the leeches, 
the fleas and the tigers all ran after her. But she managed 
to reach a bridge safely which the old man and woman out 
(it was only a bamboo one) directly after she had crossed. 

Very pleased and tired the girl found her way back to 
the cave She placed the dead heart on the dead body and 
went to sleep with her baby. 

At midnight, the spirit began talking to her. * He told 
her to be careful not to touch him, but as she had now brought 
his heart back there would be a tremendous noise. “The 
earth will rise and touch the sky ” he said, “ and some miles 
away, the sky will come down and touch the earth, but you 
must lie down quietly and nob be alarmed.’* 

During the night there was a tremendous noise but the 
girl did not move, and when all was quiet she went to sleep 
again. 

In the morning, she woke up to find she was in a castle ; 
a great many people were waiting to see the Lee pono-kup 
and outside herself she saw lots of horses, bullocks and goats 
that were all hers, and everybody was surprised to see the 
little orphan girl in such a building and covered, as she was. 
with jewelry. 

For six days they had a great feast and lived happily 
together ever afterwards. 

XXXVI. Thb Advhntubbs of Duk-kung-lay, 

{Told by Tuk-ten cd Tumun^ November Si9th,) 

1. Duk-kung4ay kills a tiger. 

Once upon a time there was a husband and wife. Now the 
husband was very lazy, and would never leave his bed early. 
One morning his w^ife told him to get up and see how the earth 
was getting on, but he did not move, and at last the wife took 
a pot of cream to lure him out of bed with. A jackal came to 
steal the cream, and the husband seeing this was so amioyed 
that he jumped out of bed and swallowed the cream. Then he 
thought he would try and catch the jackal who had been steal- 
ing lots of people’s things and hiding them in a hole, and went 
on and on. 
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^ He stopped near a place where a tiger had been killing and 
eating many hiiman-beings. He came across a woman and a 
child who were weeping, as they said the tiger would soon come 
to eat them up in their turn. But Duh-hungJay told them not 
to be frighten^ as if they would only follow him he would look 
after them. Then he covered up all their cloth, and as he was 
doing this, the tiger came and carried him away with the cloth. 
The tiger ran until he came to a big wood where he couldn’t go 
BO fast. At last the man manag^ to catch his tail which he 
pulled so hard that the tiger ran away leaving it in his hands 
and soon after died. So at last everyone was left in peace. 


2. Duk‘kung4ay kUU a demon. 

But Duk-kungday went on further still and came across 
another woman with her child weeping. He asked them why they 
were crying, and they told him that a dut who had three heads 
was coming to eat them that night. Duk-kungday told them 
nothing would happen to them as long as he remained, and asked 
her if she kept any pigs. She answered that she did, and gave 
him one. This he roasted and slept near the fire which w'as cook- 
ing it. The diit came out at liight to look for people whom he 
could eat, and stumbled across Duk-kungday who told him that 
he was an ogre and gave him some pork to eat. As he was 
munching this, Duk-kungday hit him with a burning stick 
knocking off two of the heads and there was only the one left. 
Through fear, tlie dui ran away and falling over a precipice, he 
killed himself. Duk-kung-lay came back and told the woman, 
and said she was not to be frightened any more. 

3. Duk-kung-lay overhears the spirits of the animals and 
the monsters. 

And Duk-kung^lay came to another country, and in it wei’e 
all the spirits of those who had gone away from the earth. The 
jackal’s spirit was there, the one who had stolen the cream, the 
tiger’s spirit was there whose tail he had pulled off, and the spirit 
of the dut was there, whose heads he had cut off. And they were 
all talking together so that Duk-kung lay overheard what each 
one said. The jackal said : — “ If Duk-kungday comes let us run 
away. He chased me until I died from fatigue.^* The tiger 
said : — “ Yes, we won’t speak to him, for he palled my tail off 
and I died.” And the dut said : — “ No, we won’t meet him, 
for he struck my two heads off.” 

Duk-kung-lay hearing this thought he would catch them 
again, but they disappear, so he couldn’t. Then he went on 
again until he came to a devils’ and witches’ monast^ (dut 
and mung). 
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4. Duk-kung-lay kills aU the devils and witches. 

Going in, he found one devil sitting at the table, and there 
were plenty of wwng-slaves. One devil was bringing a human 
whom he had killed, hitting it with an iron hammer, and he 
threw it on to a heap of other corpses. Every day they added 
to the heap. They asked Duk-knngday why he had come, and 
he replied that it was to worship, so they told him to sit down. 
This he did. hiding the devil next him in a basket, whom he 
managed to kill with a hammer that was lying about, and then 
threw him on to the heap. In this way he managed to kill all 
the devils and Avitches in that monastery, and was eventually 
quite alone. 

Then he went to Tab-sang, where the Rum^ the good spirits, 
were fighting the devils. Duk-kung-lay helped them kill the 
devils too, and then he went to fairy-land, where they kept him 
for a time, though he thought he ought to be returning to his 
wife. He told all the fairies he had been killing jackals, tigers 
and devils, but found he had no work there. So he went to 
sleep, and when he woke up, found he was at home again. 

XXXVII. A Tale About the Na-ono (the Wild Men). 

(Told by David Macdonald at Kalimpong, April 4th.) 

1. The woodman fells a tree while sitting on its branches. 

Once upon a time a man was walking along a road when 
he saw a woodman felling a tree, whilst he was sitting on its 
topmost branches. He advised him to cut the tree down 
standing on the ground, otherwise when the tree fell, he w^ould 
fall on the ground hurting diimself. 

When he had gone some distance, he heard the woodman 
calling him back who said : — ** You must be a great teacher : 
what you prophesied has come to pass, the tree fell, and falling 
with it I hurt myself. Cannot you tell me whether I shall know 
when I am going to die ? 

The traveller said: — ‘‘You must always feel your back; 
w’henever you find it cold, you will knoAv your last hour is 
approaching.” 

The woodman, continued working, and finding one day 
that his knife (ban) was blunt, he went to the blacksmith, ^d 
sitting on a stone, watched him most of the day sharpening it. 

2. The woodman discovers his back is cold. 

When he was leaving with tihte sharpened knife, he felt his 
back, discovering it was cold. Thinking he would be sure to 
die, ai^d as he passed four cross roads, he dug a hole, burying 
hinsself up to the mdk in it. 

V .Many folk passed that way, and nearly all asked him where 
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the different roads led to. He answered : — Now I cannot tell 
you, when I was alive I knew where all the roads led to, but 
now that I am dead I have forgotten.** 

The passers-by thought it was a resuscitated corpse (rolung) 
into which an evil spirit had entered. Should he but stretch 
out a finger, they would all die. They consulted together, and 
decided they had better kill him. So drawing together, they 
stoned him until he died. 

XXXVIll. — A Tale About an Orphan Boy. 

{Told by Kazem cU the Ling^them monastery ^ May 9th.) 

1. The orphan boy is stolen by a tiger. 

Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who was called 
Eyoihub-sang. As he bad no home of his own he lived with his 
brother and sister-in-law who did not care for him and never 
looked after him. In fact they looked on him with hatred and 
aversion, and he had to lie in the corner of their hut where the 
rubbish (muk) was kept. 

As he was lying there one day, feeling morose and sad, a 
tiger came along, and picking him up, carried him away till he 
reached the foot of a mountain. There as he felt he would like 
to eat him, he placed the bundle on the ground but discovered he 
was holding some clothes only, the boy having slipped out of them 
a long way back. The tiger retraced his steps and began 
searching for him. 

When he bad escaped, the boy walked on and on towards 
the sunrise finding at last a cowshed. He did not see any 
herdsman, only noticing cows and calves, but finding much 
butter and cheese and feeling very hungry he sat until he was 
satisfied. After he thought he would clean the shed climbing 
up when he had finished on to a tree-fern that was growing out- 
side, and fell asleep. 

2. The orphan boy becomes king of the buffaloes. 

At sunset he heard the bullocks returning, and noticed 
they had very long horns. These noticed the shed had been 
swept, found both the bread and butter had been eaten and 
as they followed the foot- prints to the \ree-fem they dis- 
covered the boy asleep on the top, whilst a tiger crouched 
at the bottom ready to spring up at him. The bullocks at 
once rushed on the tiger, pinning him to the trunk of the tree 
till his entrails stuck on to their boms. Then they made steps 
up the trunk of the tree asking the boy to climb down. He 
was so frightened that the tree-fern shook from his body tremb- 
ling. But the bullocks insisted on carrying him on their boms 
to the shed. Once there they asked him to be their master, 
crying : — ** Up to tiow no one has ever looked after us, you most 
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be our king.’’ They handed him a pair of golden flutes with a 
pair of bamboo ones, telling him that when he was in any 
difficulty, he waw to blow the golden ones, when they would 
know by the sound he was in danger, but should they only hear 
the sound of the bamboo flutes, they would know he was but 
whiling away the time* 

3. A hunter compels him to marry the King of Lung-da's 
daughter. 

Every day the herd went out grazing, leaving the boy 
alone in the shed, and one dav, a hunter (^larahu) came from 
the Lung-da country, finding the boy whom he at once thought 
a rich man. The hunter spoke to him, wanting him to go 
to the Lung-da country. The King there, he said, had a daughter, 
who had only drunk three times from her mother’s breast, and 
had then been placed in a dark room : would he not be able to 
try and see her ? But the boy did not want to leave his cowshed, 
and when the hunter tried to take him away by force, blew on 
his golden horns, and at the sound all the bullocks came running 
together lowing. The hunter was alarmed, returning to the 
I/ung-da country. Finding the king he told him that he had met 
a wonderful Prince far away. He had tried to take him awa}^ 
by force, but he had blown upon a pair of golden horns, a herd 
of bullocks coming to his rescue. Terrified he had come home, 
but he wished to tell the king that he had found a suitable 
Prince for the Princess. 

This news pleased the king who called his diviners asking 
them how he could obtain the Prince for a son-in-law. 

4. A she-devil is sent to fetch the orphan hoy. 

The diviners could not foretell anything, but at last they 
discovered a maid in the palace who was a she-devil. She told 
them that if they promised her a reward she would procure the 
Prince. They gave her a good feed, so turning herself into a 
crow, she flew to the cowshed, hopping from post to post cawing. 

This annoyed the orphan boy who threw burning sticks 
out of the fire at her, failing to hit her however as she always 
flew away in time. At last he had nothing within reach but 
the hearthstones (the gya-pu-pom), he flung these, and then in 
desperation threw the golden flutes at her. These the crow 
picked up, returning with them to the Lung-da country. She 
showed them to the king, telling him to send men to fetch the 
Prince whom they would find in a cowshed. 

The king sent a party of men off, who discovering the 
shed, surrounded it catching the orphan boy. He played 
his bamboo flutes wildly, but the sound only meant he was 
amusing himself, and the bullocks did not return. 
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The Lung-da men dragged him down to the palace, and the 
king shut him up in the dark room in the 12th layer of the wall, 
where his daughter had been kept, and closed and locked the 
door. 

Now hours, days, weeks, months and years passed by. but 
the bullocks had no news of their master. 


5, The orphan hoy returns to his shed. 

Now the shed lay in the jungle, and a bullock called Thage. 
who had not seen his master for 20 years, thought he would 
return and visit him again. Peeling sad and neglected, not 
finding him, he determined to stay near the shed until his master 
returned, but he waited so long that he sank in the ground, at 
length only his mouth and the ends of his long horns show- 
ing. 

Then one day, Ryothvb-sang found his golden horns and 
started back to his cowshed once more. He found Thage^ the 
bullock who was buried and told him how a hunter from 
Lung-da country with whom he had talked had sent many men 
to fetch him away by force, how for several years, the king of 
that country had shut him up in a i*oom built in the 12th layer 
of the wall, and how^ he had only been able to escape by finding 
his golden flutes. These he blew loudly calling all the other 
bullocks, who came running and stamping till the ground was 
shaken with their tread, and the noise of their bellowing was 
like thunder. He told them the same story he hod told Thage. 
They all rushed to the Lu'ng-da country lowered their heads, and 
tried to toss the palace up with their horns. 

The king grew very alarmed Don^t destroy my palace, 
he cried,' “ I will give you anything you want." The bullocks 
answered : — “ Give us your daughter who is hidden away in a 
room that lies in the 12th layer of one of the walls. We demand 
her as a ransom." 

The king told them he would present her to them with one 
half of his Kingdom, only they themselves would have to leave 
the country. 

They left in great state, the Princess had eight women- 
attendants on her left-hand side, and eight male attendants on 
her right. 

When they had come back to the jungle, the bullocks built 
a palace for the Prince and the Lung-da Princess. It was so 
high up that the Rum country was but an elbow length away, 
and as it hung in the air, it was far above the ground. A great 
feast was given, much ‘ chV was drunk, and the land was oaUed 
Jambo-lha, the bullocks made thrones for the orphan boy and 
bis wife, who became king and queen of that country. 

And in that valley, we Rdng-folk believe the best butter 
and milk can be obtained. 




Pl.ATK S. 



A Lflp-fha haiiti at Pom (X. Bengal). 
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II. LAP^HA CUSTOMS. 

(a). Family Life. 

In defining the family life of a Lap-cha, a brief description 
will be given of his cottage with the village he lives in. 
A Rong-folk hamlet generally consists of sixteen cottages, stand- 
ing on or near the ground the owners cultivate. Din-lok at 
Sing-tom has told me that this number ensures help and com- 
fort, but whether this number has any superstitious belief, 
I have been unable to discover. There is usually a Buddhist 
temple and monastery where the lamas reside. The mandal 
or village headman is the man who attends to order, punishing 
trivial misdemeanours himself, and reporting serious affairs 
to the nearest town where a judge holds a court every six or 
eight months. 

The Lap-cha builds his cottage from the woody stems of 
a bamboo (the po). The building is raised six feet from the 
ground and supported by wooden pillars that are fastened to 
stones placed just below the ground. The plaster forming the 
walls is made from the bamboo stem (fyung) that is mixed with 
mud, while the steps leading up to the rooms are just a notched 
bamboo trunk, being the same kind of bamboo that is used for 
the framework of the building. The thatch that makes the 
roof is of a small bamboo (prong), which is placed in between 
the larger stems of the same plant that are split from node to 
node. 

Life in a Lap-cha hut is very simple. The family wakes 
when the cock crows, and rises when they hear the hens under- 
neath the building jump down from their perches After they 
have w'ashed their hands and faces, and should the hut contain 
a Buddhist altar, they fill the seven bowls with water (else 
the god would be considered thirsty), bow down three times 
in front of it, and chant reverently the Lamaistic formula of 
w^orship ** Om mani pe-me hum chi,’" (Hail ! the Jewel in the 
lotus). Then they drink (chi) and eat rice (zo) and after feed the 
animals and the fowls. Then they all go to work in the fields, 
first sharpening their knives, (6an) on a stone slab. The 
remains of the breakfast are taken with them which they finish 
when hungry. In the evening they collect weeds, leaves, ferns, 
vegetables, fruit and yams and return home. The men of the 
house sit down to rest, while the women either make sour buck- 
wheat bread from the plant called ha-hru-khu, or sweeter bread 
from flour, which is called ka-hret-khu, or boil Indian com 
{himg eftuin). The women give the men also taking it 
tibems<$3ves ; while supper consists of the same food they had in 
the morning. The bowls of water on the altar are emptied. It 
is believed that were this not done, the water would turn to blood, 
mad e lamp is placed on the altar. This is a small brass howl 
that comes from Tfcet, and is lighted by means of a small piece 
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of bamboo being lit that is wound round with cotton and floats 
in butter or mustard-oil. For light in the building itself, now 
modern lamps filled with kerosene oU are used. Poor famUies 
have just the burning sticks they take from their hearths. 

Family quarrels are unusual and in the case of a village 
feud, people avoid each other. ‘ ’-drinking causes fights 
when the Lap-cha uses his hands, and though he may use a stick, 
he never uses his knife [ban), which he always has with him, 
and the morning finds them joyful. 

(6) Birth. 

Virgin birth is only connected with folk- tales in Sikhim. 
l?here seem to be no legends of a son ‘ beautiful as a celestial ’ 
whose father was the Sun-god, like we read of in the Maha- 
bharata. The w'oman who expects a child must not eat the 
flesh of any animal whose throat has been cut. from the 
fifth month. If she does, the child will be bom with a red 
mark round its neck and he will die. An animal must not 
either be eaten that has been killed in her presence. Should 
the woman l)y any mistake have eaten of an animal who was 
killed in this manner, the bones are kept until the child is born 
and are then rubbed on his throat. Distorted plantains that 
are twisted and out of shape must not be eaten by the woman 
or else it is believed the child’s fingers and toes will resemble 
them. Should the basket she carries fall off her hack when 
containing food, she may not eat any of the contents. She 
is also expected to lead a quiet homely life and not go out at 
night lest the child die. Women at that time go often to a 
river and protect themselves against evil spirits by sacrificing 
two fowls. 

The husband at that time may not ride, he must not touch 
a pony or even a saddle and bridle. Should he do so, it may be 
twelve months before the child is bom and in that case the 
woman will be sure to die. 

Although oouvade existed formerly in the south of India, 
very few traces of the custom are to be found in Sikhim. In 
some cases I heard of a man going into seclusion for ten days 
before the birth of his child. During those days he lives in 
another room of the cottage, ignoring his wife completely, but 
he sees she has the best food and that she is well attended. 
This they say is an incentive to bring good-luck, and it is fm- 
quently mentioned in folk-tales. 

The Umas in the village give pregnant women a stone 
having the shape of a dorje (a thunderbolt) fi'om which paste is 
made which they eat. It is supposed to facilitate child-birth.^ 

1 The following story was given at Tomun, (great superstition is 
Attached to a thunderbolt, and a * doije ’ in brass, is the religious symbol 
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SJiould the husband be a lama he utters prayers for one 
night in the Tibetan lan^age, while a ‘ is called in to 

make sacrifices to propitiate the evil demons. A cock or a hen 
is frequently oflEered, but should the demon be not appeased, he 
is called the gyek-rum and is turned into a god in order to 
conciliate, whii<«t a pig is also given him I The friend who is 
called in to help receives Rupee one and two yards of cloth. 
Frequently the woman goes into the wood to have a child, thus 
leaving everything to nature. 

The duration of uncleanness is one month. After then the 
position of the woman in the village improves considerably, the 
mother of a child having more authority. 

The child is visited by a lama after three days, who pre- 
pares a horoscope telling the parents how long the child will 
live, how often he will be ill, and whether ho will be lucky or 
unlucky. He also names him, choosing the day of the week on 
which he is bom. Thus a boy may be called Posa meaning 
Friday, whilst the parents choose the name Potet The parents 
receive their name from the first child, and if the son were called 
Poaa-Potet the father would be Poaa-Potet ho (father), while the 
mother would be known as Posa-Poiet-rao, the language being 
teknonymous. 

Directly the child is born butter is placed in his mouth and 
after one hour ground rice is given to him. It is considered 
unlucky for a child to be bom with long hair or having teeth, 
as it means the father and mother will both die that year. 

Boys are weaned after three years, and girls after four. 
During teething the child is taken great care of, and the mother 
may not eat salt, drink ‘ chi,^ or have anything that has acid 
in it. 

When a child is very ill, a Mun is called in to sacrifice to 
the demons. When the child recovers it is said she has cured 
it The demons are supposed to send disease, and the one who 
sends small pox is known as the mm-du. Tetanus is believed to 
be caused by touching the image of a god, e.g., the Buddha that 
is found on household altars. 

Deformed children are instantly killed, the mother in a case 


of a lama ) : ‘ Once upon a time, an orphan boy went over the hill and 
fell over a steep preoipitous rock. It was twilight and ho fell into a 
pig-sty landing on the back of a pig. Then it commenced to thunder so 
that he shook with fright. One report was so loud that it reverberated 
and sent the boy to the top of the mountain once more. So it is a Laj)* 
oha fable that a pig is the cause of thunder and we never laugh at it. A 
horse, dog, cow and goat must not be laughed at either. If they are il 
may cause thunder and lightning, and should a tree ever be struck, the 
foiin of a ‘ aa-dar' is always found underneath it, thtmgh it is only made 
of stone. The * sa-dar ’ is the Demon of Lightning, and is always carved 
on a Buddhist altar, being eight feet high. It is represented as a dragon 
holding three preotoue atones {norpu) in Ms claws. 

^ See note to I. folk-lore of the Bong-folk. 
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of that sort being well treated by her husband but badly by her 
neighbours. Insanity is said to be caused through a demon's 
presence in a child. The villagers say, “ Mmg-suk the demon 
has him.” 

If a child dies when he is under five years old, he is placed 
in a box under some stones on the mountain side as it is said 
he is too young to bear the weight of the earth. A little soil is 
put round the spot which is fenced round. After three days 
the place is visit^, and the foot-marks on the soil noticed, which 
show the relatives if the child has re-incarnated into a human 
person again or another animal. If no marks are observed the 
relatives believe the child has gone to play with its ancestors in 
Heaven (the rumJyang), If the child is a boy, he wears a 
pair of short knickers made from a species of nettle called the 
sa-hrong. This is first soaked and then dried with ashes over it 
making the pulpy substance fall off, and the fibre is used as 
thread. A girl wears a cloth of the same material fastened over 
her shoulder with a bamboo pin. A belt is also worn that is 
made from the bark of a fruit tree (the kun-pot). A cradle is 
never used, the baby sleeps on the floor wrapped in a blanket, 
and when carried is placed in the kasok, the pouch-like fold a 
woman makes with the end of her garment and that is tucked 
into her belt. When older, the child is carried on the book and 
fastened with a long piece of cloth. He never wears any head- 
dress. 

The Lap-clia has few toys. Boys only play with leaves 
and mud. The girls play with a doll {a-kup dim) made from 
the leaves of a kind of lemon, the kan-tu, that are rolled together 
and tied in the centre with a piece of fibre. It is always 
feminine and rejoices in the name of “mam” which means a 
lady. 

A woman or a man will never touch a doll when they are 
expecting a child, as it is believed he might be dumb or sight- 
less, Boys when older make a small flute called a paJit which 
is also made from the bark of the fruit tree, kun-pot. Children's 
clothes are thrown away after their death in order to prevent 
unhappy reminders. 

A boy wears a lucky necklace which comes from Tibet as 
an amulet. It contains three beads only, one long black one 
and two coral. The girl wears an amulet having many beads, 
five long black ones and several coloured ones. She also wears 
a l»raediet which a boy does not, but they both wear ear-rings 
even w^hen they are very small, but a Lap-cha woman never 
has her nose pierced or wears anklets. 

The birth of a girl for the first child is considered very 
lucky, a*s a girl helps the parents much more than a boy, who 
plays the whole time. ' 

The Bum are supposed to take care of a child, and fhere 
are many demons who would harm him. The rntgiprong^ung 
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is the name of the demon who steals little children. If a baby 
sucks a thumb or big toe it is considered lucky, but should it 
suck nothing at all it is unlucky. Should a child cry it means 
he is unhappy, and he gives the parents no rest. Should he 
however play a great deal it is considered propitious. 

The Lap-cha never practises circumcision. When illegi- 
timate children are born, the mother is known to have thrown 
the corpse into a river at night, thus hiding her wrong from the 
villagers. Bad crops are said to be a result of some one behav- 
ing wrongly and a Mun is required to offer sacrifices. 

When a child is thrown into the river it is believed a demon 
takes him. I have not been able to find out whether infanticide 
is due to tsconomic. causes or not. 

Sait is never given to small children as it is said their bones 
will become soft. 


(c) Mareiagis. 

The following chapter, making the grou]3 system of relation- 
ship among the Roug-folk family clear, has been made possible 
by using R. S. Rattray’s method,^ by which he explains how the 
correct inferences may be obtained. These are acquired by 
working out the late Dr. Rivers’ system,^ by studying Mr. 
Seligman’s form of procedure,^ and studying Frazer who gives 
valuable information on this subject, and to whose w ork many 
references are here given.* 

The classificatory system of the Lap-cha tribe has, I believe, 
never been worked out, and as it is essential to give two 
forms of nomenclature to nearly every relation, a different term 
being applied to the same kinsman or kinswoman — according to 
their age — it has made the writing of the tables of generation 
very complicated. 

Tremendous sexual freedom exists among the Lap-chas, 
€ind they can be described as a race having polyandry, as well 
as being a tribe that is polygamous. Only the law of not 
maiT\ing blood relations is strictly adher^ to, and severe 
punishment is meted out to those who break this rule. In the 
cases of known incest, the man and w'^oman are sent away from 
the village never to return. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the mother’s relations are considered ta be of much 
nearer kiii than the father’s. The Lap-cha believe it to be only 
the father who transmits bone to his offspring, while from 
the mother they obtain their flesh and blood. 

Sir James Frazer tells us liiat though Tibetans and Lap- 
chas forbid oousins-german to marry, Bhotias confine the prohi- 

^ See * Ashanti,* pp. 1-44. (Rattray.) 

^ See Kinship and OrganixcUian (Fraser) 

s Bee Mon, April lt21. 

♦ ^ Old Tsskmmt^ vol. ii, pp. d4-371. 
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bition to oousina on the father’s side, and more particularly to 
the children of the father’s brother. The reason given is 
that the bone inherited from the father in this case would be 
pierced resulting in course of time in various infirmities. 

Among the Lap-cha three brothers can marry three sisters, 
and all the wives are common. In such a case the children of 
the eldest girl belong to the eldest brother, while those of the 
youngest sister belong to the youngest brother. Should one or 
more of the women not bear children, the children are appor- 
tioned by arrangement, with certain restrictions, which will 
be described later. Two men who are not related may have 
one wife, but this is unusual. 

A man occasionally lends a wife to a visitor. In the ante 
married state of the girl, virginity is not considered essential. 
Should she have a child and if he is a good worker, it is consi- 
dered a valuable factor. An unmarried girl becomes a nun, she 
lives in seclusion for three years being taught to read and write 
by some woman. Her tuition is paid for by her parents and 
by those of the boy who would have married her. After learn- 
ing she attends a Buddhist monastery for the whole day three 
times a month. 

Girls marry from the age of puberty. 

Occasionally a foriible abduction takes place. Should a 
man’s wife run away, the husband is compensated by the wife’s 
parents, who give him back half the sum he paid for her. 

A man when courting, gives the girl of his choice some 
handkerchiefs, and a few pieces of soap ; a refusal of marriage is 
considered unlucky for him. As the bride-price the boy works 
in the girl’s father’s fields for one or two years, and unless he can 
pay the full amount they ask for their daughter then, and pre- 
sent them with a large brass pot, he must work for another year. 

In a case I investigated personally, the son had to pay 
Rs. 300 for hu bride, and yet had to work for three years for his 
father-in-law.^ The man is allowed to cohabit with the girl ; 
sometimes children are born before the man brings his wife 
home. 

Similar customs are observed among the tribes in Indo- 
China, which probably have an ethnological connection with 
the Lap-chas, the husband being treated more or loss as a slave, 
and his services considered an economic factor. 

The custom among the Lap-chas is that should a man pay 
but a small amount for his wife, ho will have to work for a 
longer period, though for several years after he helps his father- 
in-law in bis fields in harvest time. 

In the JSoag- tribe in order that a marriage may be arranged, 
two go-betweens are required, one acting for each family. Tney 
introduce the subject first of all by visiting the girl's parents 


1 The eldest son of the Ate lama in Tumuiu 
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and presenting them with a brass water-vessel. Should the 
parents accept this gift, the purpose of the visit is disclosed, and 
a day is fixed when they will come with the boy to introduce 
him. On the appointed day, the two go-betweens arrive with 
the boy, who brings with him a pig and a roll of white cloth 
from Assam. They also place several rupees before the parents, 
which is eventually deducted from the bride-price, and which 
varies according to the wealth of the boy. They bring a big 
copper pot to cook the food in, and a brass pot to boil 'chi,* 
The drink is then made and a great feast is given to which all 
the villagers are invited. The young man brings a cock with 
him which he and the bride eat.^ A year passes and then it is 
the turn of the boy’s parents to give a feast. The g^-betweens 
come with the boy to fetch the girl from her home. The parents 
do not follow her as it is considered unlucky wore they to go 
with their daughter. This time it is the girl who brings a pig 
with her and a basket of 'chL* The boy’s family kill two 
bullocks, one pig and seven fowls, and before eating offerings of 
food and drink are made to the Eum, 

The lamas and the village headman drink the health of the 
bride and bridegroom and are witnesses to the marriage, this 
being the only legal proceeding that is taken. At these feasts 
the girl sits between a ‘ nyom-mu * and a ‘ nyom-hyng* These 
are two sisters, generally of the mother — handmaidens they could 
be termed — the 'nyom-mn* must, however, be married. They 
receive the remains of the bride-price which they give to the 
parents. That night, the visitors sing and dance till the day 
breaks, stamping their feet on the floor. (There is only sorrow 
when the bride leaves her home.) The mother cries while the 
father gives her advice saying: — “Be nice to your husband’s 
people, and work hard for thorn, remember we have sold you to 
them — For one week, the bride from supposed shjmess does 
no work in her husband’s home, but after seven days, she works 
in the house and the fields Should she have some children 
already, they are taken over by the husband. 

The marriage tie is very slight, and can be theoretically 


^ a year in Lap-oha, the new year is na/tn-hu^ which vari^ 

according to the date of the new moon, and according as the period is 
altered by the addition of an intercalary month. See Mainwaring, 
Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) language, (Calcutta 1876), p. 141. Mar- 
riage rules vary in every village, in some cattle is never exchanged, in 
others the bridegroom brings hU future parents a bullock and the bride is 
given a oow. The custom alters with the wealth of the families In some 
oases the bridegroom may bring a cook, while the bride takes a hen to her 
new home. When families are too poor to pay for a bride, they effect an 
exchange, exchanging a daughter lor a wife for their son. Pa-zu at Song 
told me the following : — Tikung4ek and Nikung-ngal were the first two 
who were married, they made a golden bridge near Tibet for their wad- 
ing, which a spider helped them make, and that is why we Rong-folk 
give the fijnst fruits of the harvest to them in remembrance. 
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dissolved at aay time by the man or the woman, espeoially in 
the case of childlessness. In practice however I did not come 
across a single case in which divorce had taken place, even 
when the marriage was childless. 

It is considered lucky for a man who is born in the bullock ’ 
year to marry a girl who is born in the ‘ rat’ year. It is said 
that they will become very rich. The man in that case being 
either her senior by eleven years or else one year her junior.^ 
It is never thought correct for the mother to stay with her 
daughter and son-in-law. The Lap-cha custom is for the 
husband to cohabit with the younger sisters of his wife during 
the lifetime of his wife, and even should they be married. 

These two customs, that Frazer has termed the Sororate 
and the Levirate, are observed in different tribes in many parts 
of the world, and it is carious to note that a Lap-cha man may 
marry the younger sister of his wife, though he can only cohabit 
with the wife of his elder brother. But though the custom of 
marrying in the order of seniority is usually observed in connec- 
tion with Sororate and Levirate practices, it is not customary 
among the Rong-folk. 

(a) Table I. — The elder brother's wife is common to all 
the brothers, and should the second brother take a wife she is 
common to all the brothers younger than himself. The eldest 
brother is not allowed to cohabit with the wives of his younger 
brothers. It is only the wife of the youngest brother with whom 
no one can have access. Should the younger brother die, his 
wife returns home, marrying generally into another family ; she 
may not live with any of her late husband's elder brothers. 
Hence the nomenclature for sisters is extensive: nom-ren-bo 
meaning the eldest sister (rc^i-eldest), nom-Men-bo means the 
second eldest sister (AZcw-between), whilst nom-byek-bo means 
the third elder sister, and noni-chum-bo is the name given to the 
youngest (cAi^m-younger). 

It is the youngest brother who has the monopoly of his 
wife, though it is hard to understand if this has any claim to 
ultimogeniture, inheritance of ‘ naaii ’ and fields being divided 
amongst all the brothers who live together. Thus though a man 
may live with his brothers' wives, should the brothers be older 
than himself, he could not cohabit with his younger brother’s 
wife, who is called a nyom meaning bride. The best view to 
take, it seems, is to adopt Frazer's opinions on the subject 
which he explains so clearly in the systems of the Sororate and 
licvirate. He thinks they are made clear by studying the terms 

1 A woman is never allowed to mention the name of her 8on*s wife, 
who, never in return, can pronounce the name of her mother-in-law. The 
mother calls her by the name of her first child, thus should the ohUd be 
called Ourtich {OuHg-looka), the daughter-in-law is called (hmick^Of 
(mother of Ourly-lochs)^ It is the same with the husband of a daughter* 
and with a nephew’s wife or a niece’s husband* ... 
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used in a tribe for the Classificatory technical names of relation- 
ship. It will be seen that the same term is applied for the 
man’s wife as is given to his wife’s sisters, nom ; while the same 
term but with the masculine ‘ u ’ mm is used for himseK the 
husband, and the brothers. Though the term for the brothers’ 
wives and the sisters’ husbands correspond, they are not the 
same as the two former, being a-ngop or a-zmg in each case. 
But it can be understood that fraternal polyandry existed 
in the former days, and coincided with the force of sexual com- 
munism that took place then, though it has developed among 
the Lap-cha into the form of marriage they now have when 
they must have no connection with a blood relation. 

The term that is applied to the father’s brothers’ sons and 
daughters, and tlie mother’s brothers’ sons and daughters is 
a-num and a-nom respectively, the diifference in the sex as has 
already been noticed being denoted by the use of a ‘ u ’ or an 
‘ o,’ but the Lap-cha is not allowed to marry his cross-cousin, 
though should one be a widow having no children, the matter 
could be gone into by a council of the village folk, who w^ould 
come together and discuss it, permitting it to take place on 
occasions. 

The father’s brother’s son’s wife and the father’s sister’s 
son’s wife have the same terms as those of the elder and younger 
brothers’ wdves. Should the husband be older than Selah, she 
would be called a-ngop or a-zong and he could have access to 
her ; if however the husband were younger, she would be called 
or a-nyom and Selah would not be allowed to live with her. 
The same rule is also applied to the mother’s brother’s son’s 
wife and to her sister’s son’s wife. Both the father’s sister’s 
son and the mother’s brother’s son are classed as a-num meaning 
brothers. 

Pha-ming is an idiom in the Rong-folk language meaning 
the elder or younger brother, and the word mmang-mu is another 
word denoting a sister of any age. 

It should also be noticed that the younger brother ^dresses 
his elder brother’s wife with the same term as she uses when 
addressing him — a-ngop or a-zong. 

Should the first wife die, she can be replaced by another of 
her sisters, or even should slie be childless the family supply th(^ 
son-in-law with one of their daughters, even during her life. 

(6) In Table II, — ^We note that the father’s sister is termed 
a-nyu which is the term that is also applied to the mother-in- 
law. This rather infers that formerly Selah could have lived 
with his father’s sister’s daughter, though she is now classed 
with his sister — a-nom or muaangmu, 

(c) In Table III. — ^We find that all in this generation are 
classed as Ti-kung^ Nyi-kung and Kvh-zorig which is translated 
as great grandfather, great grandmother, and great grandson. 
Ti^mg-Uk is the lexioograpmcal name for the great-great-great- 
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grandfather, the name which is given to the progenitor of the 
Rong-folk in the cosmological folk-tales. Ni-kung-ngal is the 
name given to his wife in these tales, though the term ni-kung* 
gmUnum is translated as great-great-great-grandmother. 

(rf) In Table TV. — The first generation of descendants it is 
found that Seleh calls his sons-in-law myok, which is the same 
term that is applied to his youngest brother. His daughters-in- 
law with whom of course he has no access to, are termed nyom, 
a bride, the same term that is applied to his younger brother’s 
wife. Their children are called num-kun irrespective of sex, 
which mean nephews and nieces. The mother’s children’s 
children are termed kun-zong, meaning grandsons and grand- 
daughters, while they would term Selah their a-koo (uncle). The 
same nomenclature is used meaning the mother’s brother’s 
children’s children. 

(c) In Table V. — Which is the third generation of descen- 
dants, all the terms are nyi-tha or nyi4h0y (grandson and grand- 
daughter), and a-zo (grandfather). 

(/) In Table VI. — ^The generation of Selah’s wife is given. 
It is here we note that he can marry his wife’s younger sister. 

A widow can marry one year after her husband’s death, 
when as they say; “his body has turned to ashes.” If the 
husband were a younger brother, the widow returns home with 
her children. When she re-marries, the man has to pay half the 
usual bride-price working for one year only. If her children are 
small, she takes them to her new home with her ; if however they 
are big, she leaves them at home to look after the grandparents. 

When two are living together who have no right to, a lama 
called a set-suma is called in as soon as the fact is discovered, 
to blow a white shell horn to prevent hail-stones and rain, and 
to appease the demon Rum^si who lives in rocks. 



Table 1. — (^) Selah’s Generation. 
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Table 11. — (6) Ist Generation of Ascendants, 

(Abbr. man speaking, man s. woman speaking, woman s.). 
English. Lap-cha. 
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(d). Death and Burial. 

Men and women who have always been true to the 
8ang-yo*^ i.e. to the holy works and sacred rites of Buddha, are 
believed to Join the Rum, Those who have been cruel and unkind 
and who have not acted ' according to the book * are said to go to 
the “ mung-lyang*' which means the land of the evil spirits, where 
the deceased wiU turn into a demon. 

For three days the spirit is believed to remain with the 
body in the grave, a lama reads many prayers at that time 
rendering the spirit conscious, till realizing the body is dead, he 
(the spirit), leaves. The demon called the thin-myo-mung ** is 
said to have out the thread of life. He is said to be a wicked 
man, who takes a long time dying. The death-demon is never 
expelled as in Lamaism proper. 

A festival is given soon after death, a cow is killed and 
‘ cAi ’ is made and drunk. The feast lasts for several days during 
which time the mourners sit and talk. On the day of burial a 
lama comes to sacrifice a goat and says to the dead : — “ You are 
now dead, and have left this house, do not think of your wife 
and children, do not think of any of the animals else they will 
all die, and we shall know that your spirit is still here.'* 

When a man or a woman dies, a lamp is placed above their 
head, hanging on a tripod. A lama is called in to say prayers, 
who washes him, and after tying him up in the sitting position, 
places him in a large copper pot (song-fyu). The body stays 
here for several days when it is carried away for burial or 
cremation.' The Rong-folk used formerly to bury their dead, 
but now, as Buddhist converts, they burn them and throw the 
ashes into a big river. A hoy-lama termed the khyan-no stays 
by the corpse. This is given food and drink until the day 
of cremation : at night the food is burnt, but the drink is given 
to the khyan-no. The consequences are said to be bad if food 
is eaten that has lain near the dead body, with the idea that 
foulness has entered it with the dying man’s breath. 

At the grave formerly two chickens were killed, a cock and 
a hen. One was white, an offering to the Rum or gods, while 
the other was black in order to propitiate the Mung (evil demons). 
Two bags were hung on the fence which was buUt round the 
grave, in which the cock and hen were both placed, the white 
at the head, and the black one at the foot. Sometimes if the 

I Visited a baa^ in the village of Bom near Kalimpong on Septem' 
bar 13th and witnessed this part of the ceremony. The dead man was 
sitting in a brass pot, his face covered over with a white cloth and a rod 
tape was bound round his throat tightly, which is out just before burial or 
cremation. He had a rupee placed on the top of his head to appease the 
demon wi^, who would try to prevent him entering the country. At hi' 
tervals they propitiated the evil -demons by burning food for them out- 
side* 1 witnessed the lama talking to the dead who had food and drink 
given him. 
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family were very poor, eggs were used instead of fowls, one being 
smeared over with charcoal to make it black. The spirit hovers 
over the grave for three days, when the grave is visited, in 
order to tell by the foot-marks inside the fence, whether it is a 
human or an animal the dead have re-incamated into. The 
ashes are looked at in the case of cremation.^ 

A man’s re-incarnation is said not to be happy if he has 
been killed by wild animals. Dreams about the dead, should 
they be pleasant, mean that the dead have joined the Rvm. 

Should death be caused through a disease, the luck of the 
generation is said to have been bad {gyit)^ 

If a man dies in some inaccessible spot, his clothes and his 
hat only are sent to the larm whilst his friends bury him. 

(e) Miscellaneous Observances. 

The Lap-cha live chiefly on agriculture and on jilants and 
roots he finds in the jungle. Rice, paddy, Indian com, wheat, 
barley, millet, etc., are cultivated, giving three or four harvests 
every year.’^ It appears there are no special observances in 
connection with these, with the exception of sacrifices to the 
Rum or to the demon who has to be propitiated. 

Hunting and fishing are practised with primitive imple- 
ments, poisoned arrows being used, or nets and traps made of 
bamboo. The Rum and the demons also have to be propitiated 
in this case. The fever the fisherman catches setting these traps 
is believed to have been caused through the water-spirit’s 
displeasure.® 

Bamboo is the chief material the implements are made of 
in Lap-cha life; mats, vessels, etc., even pins, and there is 
almost no sign of decorative art in their make. 


1 Cremation visited on Detut Hill near Tumun, November 30th. 
Before the faggots are placed on the ground for the cremation, a 
turtle in mud is placed in the ground. When the fire is lit it is considered 
auspicious should the smoke go up in a straight line, as it means the dead 
is going to join the Rum up above. A mi nork-bo or workman, a butcher, 
cries out loud the number of faggots that are still left intact in the centre 
of the burning faggots. I was told if the body were not burnt by the 
evening (the cremation took place at 12 a.m.), the bones would be broken 
up by the lamas, who were sitting close at hand praying and drinking. 

2 Taxes are very low, though they are on an average to what a 
peasant earns, amounting roughly to Bs. thirteen eight annas per annum 
(about an English pound), which includes Rs. three from every *basH^ 
claiming exemption from coolie work. This is a Government law, which 
expects coolies to wait for a fortnight at every * dak * bungalow to ensure 
means of transport for the traveller. Each coolie is paid six aimas daily, 
but this price is raised for any journey over the border. The owner of a 
* basti ’ has also to pay two annas per mensem for every head of cattle 
or goat that is grazed in the jungle, 

2 The net used is called the * yel.’ The * ’ is the namecf 

the water-spirit. 
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Little can be said about their other arts, like weaving, 
pottery-ma^g, spinning,^ or painting. This latter craft is 
done on skins, which are first heated before being painted to 
enable the colours to be made fast, and is introduced from 
Tibet, 

It is only very crude plates of black mud that are produced 
locally, all other pottery being imported from Nepal or other 
places. 

Some villages manufacture a thick white paper from a 
nettle plant (aa-hrong). Various ropes, baskets, etc., are also 
made from Jungle creepers. 

With the advance of civilization however and the increase 
of the importance of the local ‘ bazaar,’ these local arts become 
more rare, and the superstitions originally connected with them 
are forgotten. 

Art in the strict sense of the word, such as painting, music, 
dancing, etc., is not developed much. Painting may be seen 
in temples, but it obviously follows Tibetan principles and 
tastes, while dancing consists of merely stamping the feet and 
revolving in circles after the Tibetan fashion. 

Musical instruments consist of flutes of which there are 
three kinds, ^ and a Jews’ harp As specimens of the Lap-cha 
tunes, the following songs may be given : — 


The song of the chak-doon-doon bird (/o). 


\ , _ b . rt __ . J 


1 jF.jpl. . el fw K ■■ J 
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1 


Nam too hat lat non ne 


1 

r K T— ^ 


— Jp=-3' — ^ — -if* — * — 1 


chak - doon - doon chak - doon - doon. 


1 Spixming is done by women and they are never parted from their 
«pi]ming>rods. This is often spoken of in the folk-tales. The cloth is 
znade from the cotton tree, the yarn being wound round the spindle which 
the woman holds in her hands. 

• Pa4U,* po-tong; lung -tang pa-lU. 
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The song oe the Beetle (oHYA-HYA-HyA). 



Payong sa skong ka - ohya nya nya nya 



Ore ka ho lam markhan gong, Ka sam o 



re ka lorn yong a chya nya 



nya nya nya. 


Chak doon doon sa vam. 

Nam toohat lat non ne, chak doon doon, 

Mong zo pat to chat ka, chak doon doon, 

Ka arfo lik-kang sa, chak doon doon, 

Gram gram pat gat shyo, chak doon doon, 

Kyo kacher tyat tachat, chak doon doon, 

An ore lat non gong, chak doon doon, 

Tachat ore ka, chak doon doon, 

Hing book thyang gat shyo, chak doon doon, 

Chang ka akyot ad yang, chak doon doon, 

Arenun matlung e, chak doon doon. 

Song of the “ Chak doon-fo'* (bied.) 

The time and the season have come, chak doon doon. 
When it is the sowing time for millet and barley, chak 
doon doon, 

The pigeons cry, chak doon doon. 

You must sow quickly, chak doon doon* 

It is the sowing time of barley and wheat, chak doon doon, 
When they come up, chak d^ doon, 

At that time, chak doon doon, 
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Ginger and yams will be wanted, chak dom doon, 
Don^t miss the sowing time, chak doon doon, 

For at the end, chak doon doon, 

You will be happy, chak doon doon. 


Chya-nya-nya-stit. 

Payong sa akong ka, chya-nya-nya, 

Ore ka ho lorn marhhan gong, chya-nya-nya, 

Kasam ore ka lorn yong a, chya-nya-nya. 

Pomut potong sa, chya-nya-nya, 

Abong ho tyat markhan gong, chya-nya-nya, 

Kasam tyat bo yong li shyong a, chya-nya-nya. 

Hik boom anok num chya-nya-nya, 

Boom markham na gong chya-nya-nya, 

Kasam ado tandok boom yong a chya-nya-nya. 

Afar agyap sa dam chya-nya-nya. 

Ho ore dem Mayan gong, chya-nya-nya, 

Go adorn dem bo yong a, chya-nya-nya. 

Chi sa tafyep a chya-nya-nya, 

A sa ho lok makhan gong chya-nya-nya, 

Kasam do nyet bo yong a, chya-nya-nya. 

Shyang pak sa thyakam e chya-nya-nya, 

Salom do tho shyong mayan na gong, chya-nya-nya, 
Kasam do the be yong a, chya-nya-nya. 

Shyangpak sa thyakam chya-nya-nya, 

A ka ho da manan gong, chya-nya-nya, 

Kasam do nyet bo yong a chya-nya-nya. 

Nam bu dum atong chya-nya-nya, 

A thya nun kap makhan gong, chya-nya-nya, 

Go do thya bo yong a, chya-nya-nya. 

The Beetle Song. 

The branch of the bamboo, chya-nya-nya. 

If you cannot walk on it, chya-nya-nya, 

Shall I walk on it for you ? chya-nya-n/ya. 

The stem of the bamboo,^ chya-nya-nya, 

Should you not be able to cut it, chya-nya^ya^ 

Shall I cut it for you 1 chya-nya-nya. 


1 Payong, a species of bamboo from which arrows are made, the 
Cephalostadiyum oapitatum. 
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If the Jet-black fowl, chyornya-nya. 

Cannot hatch, chya-nya^nya, 

Shall I hatch out for her, chyornya-nya ? 

The good thick cloth, chya-nya-nya, 

Do you not know how to wear it, chya-nya^nya, 

Shall I wear it for you, chya-nya-nya ? 

The ladle, chya-nya-nya, 

If you cannot pour from it, chya-nya-nya, 

Shall I show you how, chya-nya-nya ? 

The wooden pillow, chya-nya-nyas 
Can you place the wooden blocks, chya-nya-nya^ 

Or shall I plaoe them for you, chya-nya-nya ? 

On it made of blocks of wood, chya-nya-nya^ 

Can you sleep on them, ohya-nya-nya, 

Or shall I show you how, chya-nya-nya ? 

The thick woollen blanket, chya-nya-nya, 

Can you pull it up chya-nya-nya, 

Or shall I pull it up for you, chya^nya-nya ? 

As has been already mentioned, the Lap-oha believes that 
he has an extensive demon population around him ; they think 
that every tree and every rock is inhabited by some evil 
spirit. In daily life therefore the superstitions that are con- 
nected with different events are filled with details to avoid 
causing anger and annoyance to some demon whom they pro- 
pitiate. As Buddhism, which came from Tibet, in the North, 
possessed such a highly developed system of demonolatry, it 
would be difficult to say which particular superstition — and there 
are many — is of genuine Lap-cha origin. 

Indeed it is hard to gather much information about such 
observances unless one personally notices them. This is possible 
only when living for a long time in the midst of these people ; 
but here several superstitions are mentioned which I came 
across in different villages : — 

A boy had, playing one day, filled a hole under a certain 
tree with stones. Shortly after, a cow at home became ill, and 
in fear lest many humans and cattle might contract some illness, 
a Mun was immediately called in. As she prayed* the demon 
she was propitiating came and told her she must unblock the 
opening at once, or else all the cattle would die. Ihe hole was 
at once freed of its contents, and the cow recovered. No one 
had known of the boy’s deed until the Mun had been told of it 
by the demon during the ceremony. 

The god of water is the Sum-zon-pano Sacrifices are made 
to him through the Bong-tJiing, An offering of fowls and egge in 
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given to the god, only a little being eaten while the rest is 
thrown into the river. 

Gifts are also thrown into the river, which, like the offerings 
the Bong-thing gives, are placed in a small bamboo stem {the> 
pa-$un). Two Lap-cha people wishing to be great friends 
always drink from the same cup. When a river has to be 
crossed, in order to propitiate the evil demons, leaves are at 
first thrown in, and when a child is carried across on its father’s 
back, a string is thrown across the river which is supposed to 
take his weight (the natural phenomenon in this case being that 
it is supposed to produce balance). 

When the nyol tree is cut down, its spirit is said to enter 
into a Lap-cha, but on no account must a piece of that wood be 
brought into a ‘ basti’ as it means that one of the household 
will die. 

A bullock is considered a clean animal, but when cows are 
milked it is said to be unlucky should anyone pass, while a fe\^ 
drops of their milk are always sprinkled on the ground to propi- 
tiate the evil demon Rum-zon, He is also spoken of as being 
the god who taught the Rong-folk the use of their knives, who 
taught them to shoot with a bow and arrow, and to kill fish. 
When butter is removed from the pan, a little is given to him. 

In Buddhism, the house -demon is supposed to have posses- 
sion on the fourth month, and amongst the Lap-cha people it 
is a Mun who, during that month, places 'chi' on the threshold 
in order that he may be pacified. 

Should anyone be sick, a wooden bath made from planks 
is made for them outside their 'basii' The water that is 
thought the most of and that is certain to affect a cure is 
obtained from the Rumj-fo river (meaning the muddy -brown 
extended water), it is scooped up from the sides of the stream 
where it is rather miry and brown, and then put in the bath 
where it is heated by having hot stones placed in it. 

In cases of sickness a dog’s skull is hung over the door, 
and in many 'baatis ’ I noticed the figure of the she-devil Tssu- 
mung over the threshold. Her form is made of a piece of dog’s 
skull which is covered with paper that the owner of the ' basii ’ 
has made himself. Tssu^mung is the demon who causes quarrel- 
ling and is always put behind prison bars represented by bamboo 
stems ; she is surrounded by many weapons illustrating hate and 
discord, i.e. by spears, bows and arrows. Bound her many 
offerings of flowers are placed which the owners hope will entice 
Tasu^mung to their hut enabling them to shut her up at once, 
as her touch irritates. 

The threshold is never sat upon, and is stepped over. The 
Lap-cha believes a daughter-in-law ^ould never carry a piece 
of burning wood into a hut, or it means she will have to work 
like a slave. 




INDEX 


OF SUBJECTS DEALT WITH AND NAMES OF PERSONS AND 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THE TALES. 

Note, — ^The references are to the numbers given to the tales. The numbers 
in Roman characters being those of the tales themselves, while the 
numbers in Arabic figures belong to the paragraphs which the tales 
are divided into. 

Accidents (ill-luck), — spirit of, son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

After-birth, — becomes a demon, Mara-mung i, 3. 

Anden-chu , — son of Tang-shong and Na-rem i, 1. 

Animals, — guarding enchanted country, propitiated xxvi, 7 ; 
XXXV, 5. 

A-noh (Hell ?), — below the earth xxiv, 12. 

Arrow,— of red and black iron made by Sarmt-rado-lhamu, a 
she-devil xxviii, 6 ; — bow, see bow ; — by which toad killed the 
sun ix; — made from cockscomb plant ix; — Ling*gyas6*8 
golden — xxviii, 1. 

Bees, — gold and silver, living on luminous flowers in the garden 
of Sambi-ukt xxvii, 7 ; — rook — cursed by Tctshey-ihing, 
authorized as food viii, 2. 

Beetle (the la-gyok ) — sent as a Bong-thing i, 11 ; — planted a tree 
(the sus-li-hung) i, 11 ; — (the tang-dare) sent as a Bong4hing 
i, 11 ; — plants a species of mimosa i, 11. 

Beggar, — promises services to hero xxvii, 3 ; — appears as a 
wliirlwind xxvii, 7 ; — meets Ling-gyaso xxviii, 8. 

Bell (magic), — given by king to his queen to inform him of birth 
xxiv, 5 ; xxiv, 8. 

Birds, — two are messengers of immortality, ^ee messenger. 

Birth, — of animals attributed to queens by plotting witches 
xxiv, 7 ; xxxiv, 4 ; — and death,— did not exist in primeval 
world vi ; when created vi ; — of heroes, promised by a girl 
xxiv, 2. 

Blind in one eye,— animals in the country of the Rum which 
are to be re-incamated xxvi, 2. 

Blood, in a human being, made of water iv, 1. 

Boar (female) — wife of Tashey-ihing viii, 1 ; — attempts to kill 
Tashey-lking viii, 1 ; — ^is hunted hy Tashey-thing and killed 
viii, 3 ; — is burnt (sacrificed ? ) viii, 3 ; — flesh made lawful 
for food viii, 3. 

Bones, of a demon, — crushed and thrown in the air xxvi, 
12 ; — ^in a human body, made of stone iv, 1. 

Bong-thing ^ — different plants and insects tried i, 11 ; — It-mo's 
son sent to the earth i, 11 he takes with him different 
drugs i, 11 ; — descends at Lung4uri-partani, 11 ; — finds the 
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Mung everywhere and wishes to return i, 11 ; — makes a 
covenant with the Mwng i, 12; — plants a banana tree, 
bamboo plant, yam, tree-ferns, elephant grass, etc., i, 12 ; 
— ^leaves for the intermediary country between Heaven and 
earth i, 12. 

Bow and arrow, — invented by Tashey-thing viii, 3 ; — used by a 
bat ix, 2 put in a bamboo stem with a spinning rod and 
a bone for the use of the person to be resuscitated xxiv, 
23 ; — xxvi, 12 ; — ^golden, of lAng-gyaso xxviii, 1. 

Box, containing lightning, given by a fairy xxi, 3. 

Bulbs and plants, taken by the Bong-fhing as medicine i, 11. 

Bullocks, — living in a cowshed by themselves xxxviii, 1 ; — they 
kiU a tiger xxxviii 2, — they make the orphan boy their king 
xxxviii, 2; — invade and destroy the Lung-da country 
xxxviii, 5. 

Bulls, fighting, — medium sized bull wins xxi, 3. 

Burning (for sacrifice ?) — boar viii, 3 ; — fish viii, 4. 

Burying dive, — twins at their birth xxiv, 6 ; — Ati-azyak in the 
form of a bag xxvi, 3. 

Cage, — iron — she-devil shut up in one xxviii, 4. 

Calamity, — foretold by a bird (into which ISaremnom turned, 
q.v.) X, 3. 

Cat, — sent as aid to lama to kill rats xvii, 2 ; — comes from Heaven 
wrapped in dough xvii, 2 ; — makes rats serve and ends by 
killing them xvii, 3 ; — regarded as a crime to kill xvii, 3 ; 
lives like a Zama in seclusion xvii, 3 ; — has spoon tied to its 
tail and cooks at execution xxviii, 7. 

Catching birds, — by a snare — Tarbong-mu i, 13; — the first man 
iv, 1. 

Caterpillars,— -given birth to by Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Cattle (and fowls) of Na-zong»nyo and Takho*thing — separated 
i, 5 ; — those of Nazongmyo live wild in jungle i, 5 ; — those of 
TaJcbo4hing live ‘ in safe places ’ i, 5. 

Ghaarla^ — lake, daughter of iZ-mo i, 1. 

Chinese princess, — surprised at her bathing place xx, 2 ; — her 
clothes seized and returned under oath that she becomes 
wife of the orphan boy xx, 2. 

Ghongae-gu-buy — the horse of Oa-bUy q.v. xxv. 

Choosing a wife, — by the skill of brushing hair xxxiv, 3 ; — by 
throwing a stick with coloured strands xxxiv, 2. 

Clothing — a multitude with one roll of cloth xxiv, 3. 

Clouds, — created as an ornament to the sky i, 10. 

Cobra, — see snakes. 

Cock,— fans the fire xxviii, 7. 

Cocks, — ^fighting, medium-sized cock given by a fairy xxi, 3 ; 
— from the Rum country xxvi, 10 golden coloured from 
the B%m country xxviii, 1. 

Cold in the back, — a sign of death xxxvii. 

Comb, iron,— used to scratch the body of Bm^itrfandi xxiv, 7. 
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Contest, — ^in loud crpng (monkey and stork) xv ; — ^fighting 
cocks, bulls and armed men between king and one of his 
subjects xxi, 3 in sagacity in ‘ Hide and Seek ' between 
hero and demons xxvi, 9 ; in wrestling xxvi, 9 ; — cock, bull, 
goat, horse, wild bulls, peacocks, armed men xxvi, 10. 

Corpse, — resuscitated {rdlung), — ^regarded as an evil spirit xxxvii, 
2 ; — ^is stoned xxxvii, 2. 

Councillors — of a king, good and evil, — advising him xxvii, 2. 

Covenant, — between Bong-thing and Mung i, 12 ; — cf Golden and 
Silver boys with demon when they are to appear at the 
moment of each other’s death xxiv, 21. 

Cow dung, — assists orphan boy in punishing a Jackal xiv. 

Cows, — in cowshed, — shunted % a she-tiger and Jackal xiii, 4 — 
declared by a squirrel to be property of his master, xx 
3 ; — wild, hunted by tiger xii. 

Crab, — makes friends with a water-wag-tail xix, 1 ; — refuses to 
hunt two pheasants xix, 1 ; — refuses to hunt a deer with 
a fawn xix, 1 ; — ^hunts a stag and kills it xix, 1 ; — forced by 
giant to give up prey xix, 1 ; — kills giant’s wife by forcing 
stones down her throat xix, 2 ; — ^is pursued by the giant and 
hides in a pond xix, 2 ; — caught by the giant xix, 3 ; — pre- 
tends to be dead xix, 3 ; — kills the giant by a ruse xix, 3. 

Cricket, — black (the num-brit), — is sent as a Bong -thing i, 11. 

Cries (of animals), neighing, bleating, barking, crowing, as 
omen, — of victory xxvi, 10; — of death xxviii, 1. 

Cross-roads, four, — as a place where twins are buried xxiv, 6 ; 
— Ati-azyak in the form of a bag is buried there xxvi, 3 ; — 
Hongrugm in a box is left near xxx, 8. 

Crow, — attacks toad xi, 3 ; — is deceived by toad (as in fable of 
fox and crow) xi, 3 ; — takes the place of a priest, a * yuk- 
mun ’ xi, 3 ; — protects bag containing the infant Ling-gyaso 
xxviii, 2 ; — male and female carry firewood xxviii, 7. 

Cultivation, — origin of — seeds given by Pudung-ihing and Na- 
zong-nyo vi. 

Curses, — rock — bees cursed by Tashey-thing viii, 2 ; — boars cursed 
by Tashey-thing viii, 3; — fishes cursed by Taahey-ihing 
viii, 4. 

Cutting up, — the flesh of cloud demon iii. 

Daddy-long-legs, — Namgel and Namun-ngyu — faithfully hold 
staircase of their mother Na-zong-nyo i, 6. 

Dadiong-pono^ — ^resuscitated and adopted son of Ati-azyak 
xxvi, 12. 

Dal<m-parkm, — plain where the Great Tower was built vii, 2. 

Darkness, — caus^ by the sun hiding after his brother-sun was 
killed ix, 1. 

Daughters (of the king of Lung-da), — three (two witches, one in 
seclusion) xxiv, 3 ; — seven xxviii, 1. 

Death (in child-birth), — ^the spirit of, — son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2 ; 
—(by falling upon sharp object and being pierced), — tiger 
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jumps on a bamboo bush x, 3 ; — jackal falls on a needle 
xiv ; — horse, Ga-bu'Sy commits suicide by falling upon his 
master’s sword standing in the ground xxv, 4 ; — (pretended), 
— as a ruse by the crab when caught by a giant xix, 3 ; — (as a 
threshold between the world and the Rum country) xxvi, 
13 ; XX, 6 ; — and birth, see Birth and Death. 

Demon, — see demon of darkness xxiv, 16; — see A4chung-mung- 
la xxv, 1 ; — giant who helps Aii-azyak^ see Shang-tang- 
krbu xxvi, 7 ; — {dut) a giant xxiv, 14 ; — he has huge ears 
forming pillow and blanket xxiv, 16 ; — keeps two flutes in 
his mouth which are golden and silver xxiv, 16;— huge 
tusks xxiv, 16; — ascends to the sky producing thunder 
xxiv, 18; drops dead xxiv, 19; — is resuscitated by yaks’ 
tails xxiv, 20 ; — as messenger of the Serpent-king xxvi, 6. 

Demons, — five, one with five lieads, one with three and three 
others with two heads each xxvii, 7 ; — the five-headed 
demon revives a dead girl, and dismembers her again 
xxvii, 7 ; — pursues the hero with the girl and are drowned 
in the sea xxvii, 9; — male and female, fill the world, 
devour and oppress humans xxviii, 1 ; — seven brothers, — 
swear to their sister Zeryong not to hurt Ati-azyak xxvi, 
8 ; — play ‘ Hide and Seek ’ with him in order to devour 
him should they win xxvi, 9 ; — wrestle with him xxvi, 9 ; — 
contest with fighting animals xxvi, 9 ; — ^fight with an army 
and are finally defeated by the flames from a peacock’s 
tail xxvi, 10 seven brothers, the Auchkentoho, — are killed 
with fire and hot water by a squirrel xx, 4 ; — seven (dut- 
rnung) — are councillors to a king xxvii, 1 ; — try and 
induce the king to cause the hero’s death through several 
ruses xxvii, 2 ; — attempt to visit the country of the Rum 
xxvii, 12 ; — are killed as the result xxvii, 12 ; — two, the Afool, 
devour infants, — demand that the infant king Ling-gyaso 
be given them xxviii, 3. 

Densyong-lyang^ — see Dinzyong-lyang i, 13. 

Descent (from Heaven) of animals, — cat dropped in a covering 
of dough xvii, 2. 

Dinzyong-lyang (a plain), — Tarbong-mu descends there i, 13 ; — 
a tree with much fruit grows there i, 13. 

Disguise, — fairies as puppies xxi, 2. 

Disfigurement (as punishment), — a toad’s thumbs are out off ix, 
3 ; — a rat’s whiskers and tail are cut off xvii, 1. 

Dividing goods and cattle, — ^by Takbo-thing and Nazong-nyo 
before separation i, 6. 

Diviner (Aku-sangyo-yuk-mun), — is asked for advice by a king 
xxvi, 1. [xxviii, 1. 

I>og,— golden coloured, of Ling-gyaso re-incarnated in this world 

Dogs, hunting, — foretell misfortune xxiv, 1 ; — ^killed by witch- 
stags, xxiv, 2 ; — hungry black bitch steals flour xxiv, 10 ; — 
two, guard the road and attack hero xxvi, 7. 
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Do-lom, — see egg-plant. 

Dreams, — king dreams of his slain dogs xxiv, 2. 

Drinking up the water of a pond, — a giant drinks to catch a 
crab xix, 3 ; — a demon drinks to find Aii-azyak's lost knife 
xxvi, 8. 

Dvb-chamy — see Beggar. 

Duk-kung-lay, — a lazy man, kills a tiger by pulling his tail off, 
xxxvi, 1 ; — kills a three-headed demon xxxvi, 2 overhears 
the spirits of a tiger, demon and jackal talking xxxvi, 3 ; — 
kills the mung in their monastery xxxvi, 4. 

Dyu-zong-ho-pono, — a hero, the Golden Knife xxiv, 23. 

Earthen pot, — floating on the primeval sea as the earth vi ; — 
used for building the Great Tower vii. 

Earthquake (Mut4i-tyn), spirit of, — lives below the earth where 
there is a great wind i, 1 . 

Eating (one's own hand, foot, nose and ears), — ruse of Ling- 
gyaso to deceive King Hore xxviii, 6. 

(do4mn ), — helps to punish a jackal xiv. 

Envy, — by a king of his subject xxi, 3. 

Eu-ramit, youngest daughter of the king of Lung-da, — wife of 
Ati-azyak xxvi, 5 ; — is brought with her sisters to the coun- 
try of Lyang-har xxvi, 4 ; — volunteers to accompany Ati- 
azyak xxvi, 5 ; — is married to a resuscitated boy who comes 
out of a bamboo stem xxvi, 12. 

Exchange, — of magic objects xxiv, 21. 

Execution (of Hare's son), — hung head downwards over a plate 
of rice as if eating xxviii, 7 ; — cock to fan ; — ass to draw 
w^ater ; — cat to cook ; — two crowds, male and female to carry 
firew ood xxviii, 7 ; — of a woman who has given birth to an 
animal xxiv, 9. 

External soul, — of demon, see spirit. 

Eyes, (to be closed), — monkey who saves Tashey-thing orders 
him to close 03^68 while he carries him on his back viii, 2. 

Fairy (nymph ?) of lake, — becomes the wife of a monkey -god, 
she gives birth to San-gel who is the progenitor of the Lap- 
chas V. — 

Family of tiger, — fed by jackal xiii, 1. 

Father and mother, Rum, — pleased by incense xxvi, 2 ; — have 
three sons xxvi, 2. [xxvi, 3. 

Feast, — after birth of child when name is given to new-born 

Feeding a multitude with one grain of rice, — magic of xxiv, 3. 

B'elling a tree, — while sitting on its branches xxxvii, 1. 

Field (of paddy), — should weeds grow instead, means death of 
hero xxvi, 7. 

Fight, — of two horsemen, Ling-gyaso and Hare's minister xxviii, 
8 ; — after being killed Hare's minister is tied to his horse, 
which is let loose and returns to his country xxviii, 8. 

Fir, — in the centre of Pemo-pa^ong->pariam where two suns are 
shining xxvi, 4. 
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Mre, region of, — ^under the earth, above wind i, 1. 

Fish {Ngo and Ngo-yeng, the latter having a seri^nt-form), — 
created in primeval sea iv, 1 ; — dispute which is to be 
sacrificed iv, 2 ; — Onyvl-chul wife of Tashey-thing viii, 4 ; — 
caught by him and burnt (sacrificed ?) viii, 4 ; — caught by 
orphan boy and takes him to his home under the water xxi. 
1 ; — small fish, abode of external soul xxv, 2. 

Fisherman, — king disguises himself as, and advises his queen to 
return home xxviii, 4. 

Flags, — to be put on the tops of the four mountains on the road 
Ati-azyak was taking, — black, — white, — green, — red xxvi, 4. 

Flea, — husband of the louse xviii, 1 ; — goes to fetch firewood 
xviii, 1 ; — is frightened by a turtle-dove xviii, 3 ; —jumps on 
a human head xviii, 3 ; — settles to live on a dog xviii, 3. 

Flesh of a demon, — chopped up and given to ants xxvi, 12;— 
of a tiger, scattered in all directions x, 3. 

Flood, — the cause of, — no room for new people vi, 1 ; — two 
saved on summit of TendongJho vii, L 

Flower, golden, luminous, — given by Tashey4hing (in the form 
of a fox) xxvii, 1 ; — grows in the garden of the 8ami-ula 
palace and guarded by five demons xxvii, 7 ; — turns every- 
thing in the house to gold and silver xxvii, 10 ; — gold and 
silver, spring up wherever a piece of the magic torn puppy 
skin of a fairy falls xxi, 2. 

Flute (bamboo, pa-lit), xxvi, 4 ; — a king plays it xxviii, 4 

Flutes, gold and silver, — possessed by a demon xxiv, 14 ; — stolen 
by the Golden Boy when the demon is asleep xxiv, 16. 

Fly, white,— Hore*s nephew’s mother’s sister turns into a white 
fly to help Ling-gyaso xxviii, 6. 

Flying, as a way of escape used by witches xxiv, 22. 

Foog-rong (ct Tahbo-thing, Tikung-tek and Pudung-thiny) . 
husband of Na-zong-nyo vii, 1. 

Fool, — kiUs his own mother xxix, 1 ; — loses the body on his way 
to the funeral pyre xxix, 3 ; — kills another old woman and 
brings her xxix, 3 ; — kills a lama xxix, 4 ; — runs away with 
his brother xxix, 6 ; — climbs a tree xxix, 5 ; — drops grind- 
ing stones xxix, 5 ; — story of, — xxxvii ; — fells a tree whilst 
sitting on the branches xxxvii, 1 ; — expects to die accord- 
ing to a prophecy xxxvii, 2 ; — buries himself alive xxxvii, 
2 ; — is stoned to death xxxvii, 2, 

Footmarks, — of witch-stags, like plates xxiv, 2, 

Forge, — King Hore's nephew works in it xxviii, 0 ; — Ling-gyaso 
also works there, xxviii, 6. 

Fox, — Tashey-thing appears as a. — xxvii, 1. 

Fright, — a toad frightens a tiger xi ; — a crow frightens the toad 
xi ; — an ass frightens the tiger xii ; — an egg-plant frightens 
a jackal xii; — a stork frightens a monkey xv; — a bat 
frightens binls and rats xvi; — a turtle-dove frightens a 
flea xviii, 3 ; — ^a squirrel frightens seven demons xx, 4 ; — ^the 
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goat’s tail frightens two princes xxiu, 4 ; — Ling-gyaeo 
frightens Bang Here xxviii, 6. 

Fniits, — ^first fruits in harvest time iv, 3 ; — allowed by Taahey- 
thing, siB a reward to monkeys viii, 2 (sacrifice to a monkey- 
god ?). 

Fyong-talya-da , — a lake, eldest sister of some of the hills and 
lakes in the Himalayas i, 1. 

Ga-bu, a hero (cf. Oyabo) xxv, 1 ; — ^rides his horse and meets a 
demon xxv, 1 ; — makes friends with the demon’s wife xxv, 
1 ; — ^plots destruction of the demon xxv, 2 ; — overhears the 
demon’s telling his wife where his external soul lives xxv, 
2 ; — is poisoned, covered with mud and used as a hearth 
xxv, 3; — wakes up, follows his horse xxv, 3; — decides to 
accompany his horse to the Rum country who has killed 
himself xxv, 4. 

Garden, — of the palace of Sambi-vla, with luminous flowers 
xxvii, 7 ; — of the Rum xxxiii, 1. 

Giant, — takes away by force, the skin of the stag which has 
been killed by a crab xix, 1 ; — pursues the crab xix, 2 ; — 
releases the wag-tail which he has caught xix, 2 ; — drinks 
up the water of the pond xix, 3 ; — catches the crab and 
tries to roast him xix, 3 ; — is deceived'by the water-wag-tail 
who makes the crab feign death xix, 3 ; — is killed by the 
crab xix, 3. 

Onyu-chul , — wife of Tashey-thing, is half -fish, half -woman viii, 4. 

Goat, — herd of goats gradually eaten by a leopard xxiii, 1 ; — 
goat fighting xxvi, 9 goat, golden coloured, from the 
Rum country xxviii, 1. 

Gold and silver, — a fairy disguised as a puppy is a beautiful 
girl made half of gold and half of silver xxi, 2 ; — coins fall 
when the magic skin is shaken xxii, 3 ; — a handful given as 
food to the miraculous fowl xxvi, 10 ; — flowers, see flowers. 

Golden Knife and Silver Knife, — birth of same promised by the 
Ramit-pandi xxiv, 2; — born as twins and buried in an 
earthen pot xxiv, 6 appear at sunrise in the king’s 
palace xxiv, 14 ; — say they have come out of the earth and 
must be the sons of the earth xxiv, 14 ; — the elder goes 
to fight a giant demon xxiv, 15 ; — ascends the sky and 
travels from the east to the west xxiv, 16 ; — drops down 
dead, but is resuscitated by his brother, the Silver Knife, 
with the help of two yaks’ tails xxiv, 16 ; — not recognized 
on their return xxiv, 21 ; — ^reveal the mystery of their 
birth xxiv, 22 ; — punish the witches by their magical stick 
and rope xxiv, 23 ; — search the river for remains of their 
mother xxiv, 23; — resuscitate their mother and feed from 
her breast xxiv, 23 ; — fall when wrestling from the balcony 
and die xxiv, 24;--^6 resuscitated but the youngest 
brother changes his sex xxiv, 24. 

Grains, — animals turn into xxviii, 1. 
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Grass, elephant, — bears traces of Oa~bu*s horse’s teeth marks 
XXV, 3. 

Grasshopper, — children of Na-zong-nyo i, 6;— one sent as a 
Bong -thing i, 11;— plants a bamboo plant and elephant 
grass i, 11. 

Growth, miraculous and rapid, — of Ati-azyak xxvi, 4 ; — of his 
cock, goat, bull, horse and peacock xxvi, 10. 

Oyaho-chyador-tulku, a king (cf. Oa-bu), — sent by Ta$hey4hing 
after the flood vi ; — ancestor of the present Maharaja vi. 

Oyabu-ponOi — king in the Rum country, — cf. Oa-bu xxviii, 1 ; — 
sends one his sons to be incarnated xxviii, 1. 

Hailstones, — flowers on aa-nyol (sago palm) tree, grown from 
the bracelet of Na-zong-nyo ii; — a god and his celestial 
animals become one large hailstone, which causes the 
virgin birth of a hero and his magical animals xxvi, 2 ; — 
xxviii, 2. 

Harp (Jews’), — (the tung-dyu) xxvi, 4. 

Hat, golden, — (crown?) of the father of the Rum xxvi, 2; — 
xxviii, 1. 

Hat, invisible, — of the father of Rum xxvi, 2. 

Hate and discord, — spirit of the son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Head, severed from the body, — floats upstream talking, xxiv, 
9 ; — of a demon, kept by a hero xxv, 2 ; — heads of bullocks 
placed on roof of house xxiii, 4; — and body of a giant 
(Hore) continue to fight after having been severed from body 
xxviii, 6. 

Hearts, of the dead, — hung on a mango tree xxxv, 5. 

Heat, — caused by the existence of two suns ix, 1. 

Helpers, of a virtuous hero, — the egg-plant, needle, cow-dung 
xiv. 

Hen, — guarded by an orphan boy xiv ; — a Jackal steals it xiv ; — 
released and the jackal killed xiv; — magic, gathers rice for 
Tikung-tek and Ni-kong-ngal xxxii, 1 ; — is killed and 
cooked by Tikung-tek xxxii, 1. 

Hide and Seek, played by demons who wish to devour hero, — 
they hide as, seven trees, — seven partridges, — seven streams 
xxvi, 9. 

Himalaya Mountains, — created i, 1 ; — elder brother to every 
other land and river i, 1. 

Hitting by an arrow, — underneath the arm not protected by 
armour, xxviii, 8. 

Hongrugm, the liar-king, — deceives two brother-liars who cheat- 
ed the orphan boy xxx, 3 pretends to be dead and cuts 
noses of the two brothers xxx, 4; — confesses he is the 
thief xxx, 4 ; — pretends to kill and resuscitate his wife 
xxx, 6 ; — his horse dropping coins xxx, 7 ; — incites a 
merchant to get inside a box from which he is to be thrown 
and steals his goode xxx, 8 ;— kills the liar brothers xxx, 
9. 
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Hook, iron, — from the country of the Rum xxviii, 2. 

HorCy a king, — purchases Ling-gyaso’s wife xxviii, 5; — finds 
an infant he believes is his re-incamated nephew xxviii, 
6 ; — tests correctness of his surmise xxviii, 6 is deceived 
by art of the infant’s mother’s sister xxviii, 6. 

Horns, golden two (or flutes), — are heard a long distance 
xxxviii, 2. 

Horse, — cock, flute give news of the birth of a hero xxxiv, 
4 ; — wooden, used by children xxxiv, 5 ; — pony tied to the 
top of a hill, — of Ga-bu, called Chong-se-gu-bu xxv, 2 ; — 
tortured by the demon’s wife xxv, 3 ; — runs away from his 
master xxv, 3 commits suicide xxv, 2 ; — of Ati-azyak, is 
given a golden and silver ball to eat xxvi, 7 ; — standing so 
long it sinks into the ground xxvi, 11 ; — refuses to try and 
get out until is shown his master’s ring, then allowing 
himself to be pulled out xxvi, 11 ; — golden coloured, of the 
Rum country, re-incamated xxviii, 1 ; — dropping coins, 
pretence of xxx, 7. 

Human being, a son of Na-zong-nyo, — born on the mountain 
and fed from her breast i, 7 ; — dies through the hatred 
of the other children i, 1 ; — is buried but is resuscitated by 
water of life i, 8. 

Human sacrifices to demons, — from every house xxvii, 8. 

Hunting, participation in, — wind, lightning, and bamboo hunt 
a tiger x ; — tiger and ass hunt wild cows xii ; — she-tiger 
and jackal liunt cows xiii, 4 ; — crab and water- wag-tail 
hunt a stag xix. 

Illness, — severe, caused by destruction of plants and animals 
in which the external soul lives xxviii, 4. 

Incarnation of a deity (the Rum )^ — candidate selected for 
being bom as the king’s son {Ati-azyak) xxvi, 2 ; — (Ling- 
gyaso) leaves with his animals xxviii, 1, 

Infant, — Lirig-gyaso turns into — xxviii, 6. 

Infanticide, at abnormal birth, — xxiv, 6;— of twins, by re- 
lations xxvi, 3 ; — of a child in a bag by the mother xxviii, 
2 ; — confessed by a mother xxvi, 3. 

Infants, — given to two demons to devour xxviii, 3. 

Insects, — steal precious stones from their mother’s {Na-zo)ig-nyo) 
necklace and run away i, 6 ; — ^help to hold rope by which 
Tashey-thing descends in search of honey viii, 1. 

Intermediate country, — between the country of the Rum and 
the earth, Sari-rung-dong-chen xxvi, 2 ; — called Siri-nor^- 
dong-chen xxviii, 1 ; — called Tiamtan where a Bong-thing 
built a palace and where he still lives i, 12. 

Intrigues, — of two elder sister witches against the younger 

xxiv, 3, 

Iron maize, — ^given by the demon’s wife to Oa-bu's horse 

xxv, 3. 

Irung-iso-pandiy-^the wife of the king of the rats xvi. 
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Jt-mo, the Creatress-mother, a chthonic deity, — gives birth to 
different lakes and hills i, 1 — also to Na-zong>>nyo and 
TaJcbo4hing i, 2. 

Jackal, — is fastened by a rope to a tiger xi, 2 ; — killed when 
dragged by tiger xi, 2; — invites tiger to devour dead 
elephant xiii, 1 ; — his impertinence xiii, 1 ; — his cautious- 
ness xiii, 1 ; — ^^comes father to the tiger’s family xiii, 
1 ; — ^his cowardice xiii, 4 ; — ^is carried away by the river 
xiii, 4 ; — steals a hen xiv ; — dies falling upon a needle and 
is pierced xiv. 

Jews’ harp, — see Harp. 

Kamthyong-kamhlyoJc, — country xxviii, 4. 

Killing a sun, — human beings, to avoid the heat, decide to 
kill one of the two suns ix, L 

King of the Birds, — Nun-bong-pono-eng-fo xvi ; — of the rats 
Komayi-pom xvi ; — kings stood near the cloud demon 
when he breathed his last (the Aden-mu) iii. 

Knife (of Ati-azyak), — lost in a pond xxvi, 8 ; — found in pos- 
session of the demon’s sister xxvi, 8 ; — of black steel pos- 
sessing magical qualities, used by demons xxvii, 7. 

Ko-hun fo, a quail (cf. Partridge), — guides the Rung-nyit river 
xxxi, 2. 

Kofnayi'pono, king of the rats xvi. 

Komtarhep (and Zerlarhep), — keepers of the Rvm garden xxxiii ; 
— one is beheaded by a witch xxxiii, 3 ; — ^beheaded a second 
time xxxiii, 5. 

Kong-chen-chu, — a mountain (the Kinchenjunga) vi ; — probably 
the same as the Kong-chhen mountain xii. 

Kong-pahab, a steep rock on the edge of the Rimban lake, — 
sacrifices offered to, v. 

Konyong-jxxndi, — a queen xxvi, 6 ; — her palace is built towards 
the sunset xxvi, 12 ; — ascends to the Rum country as a 
wife of Ati-azyak xxvi, 13. 

Lakscytn, — a lake near Tassiding (in Bhutan ?) a daughter of 
It-mo i, 1. 

Ijoso-mung-pono (cloud-demon), — born by Na^zong-nyo ii ; — 
sits on a sa-nyol (sago palm) tree ii; — lives in it iii;^ — 
troubles the people of DensyongJyang who decide to Idll 
him iii *tries to live in different trees iii ; — killed, being 
shot at with bows and arrows and pierced by knives iii ; — 
flesh cut up in pieces and bones thrown into the air iii. 

Leopard, — pulls a monkey out of the mud xv; — is deceived 
by ruse of a monkey xv. 

Leprosy, spirit of, — son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Liars, two brother, — get into a tomb to cheat orphan boy xxx, 
2 ; — quarrel over division of money xxx, 2 ; — invite Bong- 
fugm to divide money xxx, 3 ; — tied to posts while Hong- 
rvgm runs away with money xxx, 3 ; — ^their noses out 
xxx, 5 ; — ^kill their wives xxx, 6 ; — spoil a good carpet 
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XXX, 7 ; — throw a merchant, iuHtead of Hongrugm, over 
a precipice xxx, 8 ; — are thrown over themselves by Hong- 
mgm xxx, 9. 

Life, in a human being (soul ?), — ^is due to the wind iv, 1. 

Lightning, — in a box, given by fairy to fight armed men 
xxi, 3. 

Ling-gyaao, hero, youngest son of Gyabu Punu , — is sent to the 
world to subdue demons xxviii, 1; — bow and arrows, 
golden hat, horse, dog, goat and cock with him xxviii, 
1 ; — is born in bag, thrown away and recovered xxviii, 
2 ; — is demanded by demons to be devoured xxviii, 3 ; — 
asks to be given to them xxviii, 3 ; — kills the demons 
decapitating them xxviii, 4 ; — disguises himself as a lama 
and teaches the demons (samu) xxviii, 4 ; — bums all with 
the exception of one whom he shuts in a cage xxviii, 4 ; — 
kills a man-eater with the help of the wife xxviii, 4 ; — 
kills his own uncle xxviii, 5 ; — slays the Hore king and his 
son xxviii, 6, 7 ; — fights with his minister xxviii, 8. 

Ling-lyang, — the country of Ling-gyaso, q.v. xxviii, 2. 

Lizards, — given birth to by Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Locusts, — children of Na-zong-nyo i, 6. 

Looking down, from the Rum country, — by a deity who is 
to be incarnated xxvi, 2; xxviii, 2 ; — king and queen 
xxviii, 2 ; — by a deity who sees a fairy and descends to her 
in the form of a monkey v. 

Louse, — is wife of flea xviii, 1 ; — is hit by flea xviii, 2 ; — 
devoured by turtle-dove xviii, 3. 

Lung-tan-parten, plain, — a Bong-ihing descends to it i, 11. 

Maiden, — cut to pieces in a black box, wife of the five-headed 
demon xxvii, 7 ; — revived by the demon who again kills 
her xxvii, 7 ; — revived by the hero who steals her xxvii, 
8 ; — repeats the operation of killing and resuscitating her 
husband xxvii, 12 ; — shut in a room ever since her birth 
xxiv, 3 ; — xxxviii, 3. 

Manum, — tributary of the Bung-nyo river (the Tista) i, 1. 

Mara-mung (demon of tempest), — develops from the after-birth 
of Ijoso-mung-pono (the cloud-demon) ii. 

Marriage (by foinible abduction of male), — orphan boy is 
forcibly brought by the servants of the king of Lung-da 
xxxviii, 4 ; — (offered), — the king of the land of the pigeons 
offers one of his daughters to the hero xxvii, 4; — in the 
land of the paroquets xxvii, 6 ; — in the land of the pea- 
cocks xxvii, 6 ; — (by catching — trapping — or ambushing), — 
in the story of Tarbongmu i, 13 ; — ^in the story of creation 
iv, I ; — (described), — of Tarbongmu and Narib-nom i, 14 
(mfused), — wife reused to two brothers because their 
sister is known to be a cannibal x, 1 ; — (of two rivers), — 
the story of xxxi. [saved vi. 

Mayal Kyong ^ — the place where the survivors of the flood were 
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Meadow, — in Pemo-pathong*parUim having a fir in the centre 
with two suns xxvi, 4. 

Meditation, — seven days, preceded by bathing and sacrifices 
xxvi, 1. 

Meeting again in this life, — should clouds break when hero 
ascends to the Rum country, meeting again positive, other- 
wise impossible xxvi, 13 ; xx, 6, 

Merchant, — dies whilst travelb’ng xxvii, 1 ; — his son is bom 
after his death xxvii, 1 ; — widow’s son, — receives a golden 
flower from Tashey-thing xxvii, 1 ; — presents it to the king 
xxvii, 2 ; — gives his bread to the beggar xxvii, 3 starts 
on his errand xxvii, 4 ; — comes to the land of pigeons 
xxvii, 4 ; — of paroquets xxvii, 5 ; — of peacocks xxvii, 6 ; — 
reaches the palace of the five demons, the Samhi-ula 
xxvii, 7 ; — hides there xxvii, 7 ; — learns the secret xxvii, 
7 ; — steals the maiden and leaves xxvii, 8 ; — marries three 
more wives xxvii, 10; — returns home bringing flowers 
to the king xxvii, 10 ; — is ordered to build a palace within 
three days xxvii, 11 ; — decorates it with the help of 
peacocks xxvii, 11 ; — plants a garden with the help of 
paroquets xxvii, 11 ; — is ordered to find the sources of the 
Eung*nyo river xxvii, 12; — is cut to pieces by his wife 
xxvii, 12 ; — resuscitated xxvii, 12 ; — relates the conversa- 
tion with his father in the Rum country xxvii, 12. 

Messengers — (of immortality), — two birds, Rukchum-fo and 
Ran-fon-fo i, 8 ; — sent by Na-zong-nyo to Takho4hing to 
fetch the waters of life and death i, 8 ; — misrepresent 
instructions of Takbo4hing intentionally i, 8 ; — (of the 
king), — humiliated xxiv, 13. 

hill, son of Itmo i, 1. 

Monastery, — ^for she-devils xxviii, 4. 

Monkey,— appears as a Mun killing a demon by poking it with 
his tail xxxii, 5;— her tail is pulled off xxxii, 5, — saves 
Tc^hey-thing viii, 2 ; — ^receives permission to get first fruits 

viii, 2 ; — becomes friends with a stork xv ; — -frightened by 
stork XV ; — falls into the mud xv is saved by a leopard 
XV ; — cries to evoke the wind xv ; — a deity in the form of 
a monkey sees a fairy and makes her his wife v. 

Monkey-cry, — to evoke wind xv. 

Mon-t8u-mot,—B> wild she-boar, wife of Tashey-thing, q.v. viii, 1. 

Moon, — one of the original two suns that was shot by a toad 

ix, 1. [ix, 1. 

Mortars, — wooden, become tigers in darkness (of eclipse ? ) 

Mosquitoes, — appear from the tones of the cloud-demon, thrown 

into the air iii. 

Mountains on the road AU-azyak and his brothers were taking, 
— black, — ^white, — green, — ^red xxvi, 4. 

Moustache (of Tashey-thing), — helps him to hang on to a rook 
viii, 2. 
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Multiplication (of mankind), — so great that there was no room 
in the world vi. 

Mung , — apparently a twin son of Na-zong-nyo or an after- 
birth i, 7 ; — is resuscitated i, 8. 

Naho-da , — a lake, the abode of Takbo-thing ii. 

Nails (fried), — of human beings, food of a cannibal x, 1. 

Narem , — a hill, female i, 1. 

Naremnem , — sister of wind and lightning, wife of celestial 
tiger V, 1 ; — is fed on the fried nails of men x, I ; — hearing 
of the death of her husband turned into a bird and weep- 
ing in the Jungle foretells calamity x, 3. 

Narib-nom (a fairy), — puts pieces of wood into Tarho'iigmu' s 
snare i, 13 ; — was caught by him, married and bore children 
i, 13. 

Nasal tone, — (wspeaking in — ), see bat. 

Nathar , — a lake, the abode of Na-zong-nyo ii. 

Na-zong-nyo, daughter of It-mo (second Creatress-mother), — 
gives birth to various evil spirits i, 2 ; — hides these births 
and throws children away i, 2 ; — settles on the earth i, 2 ; — 
is expelled with her husband i, 4; — lets her own cattle 
loose in the jungle i, 5 ; — pursues her husband i, 6 ; — 
reaches nearly to the top of the mountain but is rejected 
by him i, 9; — builds a golden staircase to her brother’s 
lake ii; — gives birth to the Laso-mung-pono ii; — created 
all crops and bulbs as wife of Pudung -thing ^ considered in- 
carnation of Nikong-ngal vi. 

Necklace (of Na-zong-nyo ), — ^used as staircase to climb mountain 
i, 6. 

Needle, — assists orphan boy in punishing jackal xiv; — is hit 
by an arrow in a contest of the Burn xxvi, 2 ; — the eye 
of, — as a target for an arrow xxviii, 8. 

Nikong-ngal, — (Na-zong-nyo) vi ; — loses her hen which is 
devoured by her husband xxxii, 1 ; — feeds a supposed bird 
in a hollow tree xxxii, 2 ; — discovers ruse of her husband 
and runs away xxxii, 3 ; — carries him in her basket xxxii, 3. 

Nun-bong-pom-eng-fo , — king of the birds xvi. 

Oath, — taken in the presence of two witnesses i, 12 ; — xx, 2 ; — 
xxvi, 8 ; — so heavy that it causes a river to dry up, a tree 
to wither, a rock to split i, 12 ; — xx, 2 ; — ^xxvi, S. 

Old man and woman — have no needle whereby they can sow 
their clothes xxxv, 6. 

Orphan boy, — inherits a silver box xxx, 1 ; — possesses a hen 
which the jackal wishes to steal xiv ; — gets assistance of the 
egg-plant, cow-dung, needle, recovers the hen xiv ; — receives 
services of a black squirrel xx ; — catches a big fish, spares its 
life, goes down into the sti^am to see the fish-parents xxi, 
1 ; — marries a fairy in the guise of a puppy xx, 2 ; — wins in 
many cmitests with the king xxi, 3 ; — becomes a king xxi, 
3 ;~obtains a magic skin which produces food xxii, 1 ; — 
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(Ryoihvib-aang ) — stolen but dropped by a tiger xxxviii, 
1 ; — becomes Idng of the bullooka xxxviii, 2 ; — ^forcibly 
brought to marry the king of Lung-da's daughter and shut 
in a dark room xxxviii, 4 ; — finds his golden horns and re- 
turns to the cowshed xxxviii, 5 ; — brotiier and sister, — ^live 
on hunting xx, 1 ; — comes in possession of the treasures 
belonging to the seven demons with help of the squirrel 
XX, 4. 

Owl,-— helps marriage— sent to the It-lyang iv, 1. 

Palace, — built by magic in one night xxiv, 12 ; — xxxv, 6 ; — 
built in three days by pigeons xxvii, 11 ; — decorated in one 
day by peacocks xxvii, 11 ; — garden planted with the help 
of paroquets xxvii, 11 ; — palace Sambi-vla, see Sanibi- 
vla ; — wonderful, built by bullocks xxxviii, 6. 

Pamu-chi-chong-mu (wife of Ling-gyaso), — xxviii, 5 ; — sold 
by the king’s uncle during his absence xxviii, 5 ; — ^fights 
with the he^ of the dead giant xxviii, 6. 

Pandur, — see bracelet. 

PariUbu, — see serpent. 

Paril-patong, — a serpent, guide to the Rung-nyo river xxxi, 2. 

Paroquets, — the land of xxvii, 6 ; — ordered to plant a garden in 
one night xxvii, 11, 

Partridge (ko-hom-fo) (or quail ?), — the wife of Tashey4hing vii, 
1 ; — asks Takbo-thing to stop the flood vii, 1. 

Partan-sahber (a plain), — covenant made between the Mung and 
the Bong4hing i, 12. 

Pa-sandi^ — the husband of It-mOy the male ohthonic deity ii, 1. 

Peacock (from the Rum country), — ^used for a fighting contest 
xxvi, 10 ; — puts two round stones in the fire to become red 
hot xxvi, 10 ; — ^helps Aii-azyak to fight the demon army 
xxvi, 10 — dances slowly on a tree, flames dash from his 
tail destroying demons xxvi, 10; — flies up to the Rum 
country xxvi 13 ; — ^the land of peacocks xxvii, 6 ; — they 
decorate a palace xxvii, 11 ; — mountain, — Takbo-thing 
builds his palace there, i, 6. 

Pestles (wooden) become snakes in the darkness (of the eclipse) 
ix, 1. 

Pid-mOy a king, — sends the boy to fetch more golden flowers 
xxvii, 2. 

Pigeon, the land of, — xxvii, 4 ; — ^build a palace in three days 
xxvii 11. 

Plague, of snakes and tigers, — which killed half mankind in 
the darkness occurring when one of the two suns was killed 
ix, 1. 

Plait, of hair out off, — ^by Na-zong nyo, thrown to the top of 
the mountain i, 6. 

Poisoning enemies, — by chilli powder xxviii, 8. 

Pond, as a refuge, — ^toad hides from the crow xi, 3; — crab 
hides from ^e giant xix, 3. 
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Pony, — see horse. 

Pot, copper, in a bag with a lid containing a babe born of a 
queen xxvi, 3 ; — earthen, see pot. 

Prayer, to the Bum for sending hero to subdue the demons 
xxvi, 1 ; — xxviii, 1. 

Priest (animals appearing in thk role) ; — crow q. v. xi, 3 ; — toad 
q. V. xviii, 2 ; — pheaisant q. v. xviii, 2 ; — turtle-dove xviii, 2. 

Princes, — from the sunrise to the sunset, hunt three bullocks in 
the jungle belonging to the king of LyaTig-bar, xxiii, 3. 

Progenitor, of mankind, — created by Tashey-thing iv, 1 ; — San- 
gel, son of a monkey and a fairy v ; — Pudung-thing and 
Na-zong-nyo vi ; — Tikung-tek and Nikong-ngal vi. 

Protection, of humans, — intended, by incarnation of demi- 
gods and heroes xxvi, xxviii. 

Pudung-thing ( — Takbo-thing), — ^husband of Na-zong-nyo, pro- 
genitor vi. 

Puppy (bitch), — fairy disguised as a puppy xxi, 2 ; — is placed 
at Bamit-pandi's breast with pretence of her having given 
birth to it xxiv, 7. 

Ramit-pandi, — secluded in a room since her birth xxiv, 3; — 
marries a king, is envied by her sisters xxiv, 4 ; — gives birth 
to twins, golden and silver boys xxiv, 5 ; — scratched by an 
iron comb xxiv, 7 ; — a puppy is placed at her breast xxiv. 
7 ; — decapitated and thrown into a river xxiv, 9 ; — resuscitat- 
ed as an eight year old girl in a bamboo stem xxiv, 23 ; — 
Ramit (rainbow), — a queen (cf. Eu-ramit) xxvi, 1. 

Rats, — injure a lama's clothes xvii, 1 ; — trapped by lama who 
cuts off whiskers and tail as punishment xvii, 1 ; — declare 
war on lama xvii, 3 ; — all devoured by cat with the excep- 
tion of one xvii, 3. 

Re-incarnated, — son recognizes the arms which he forged in pre- 
vious life as test of his identity xxviii, 6. 

Re-incamation,— of a child xxviii, 6. 

Resuscitated, — ^by manipulating yaks' tails xxiv, 15; xxiv, 
19; — {Ramit-pandi) from two hairs, blue and white, also 
piece of bone xxiv 23 ; — sex changed at — xxiv, 25 

Returning to the Bum, — Tashey-thing returns viii, 4 ; — Ati-azyak 
with three wives xxvi, 13. 

Revelation, — of the mvsterv of the birth of the heroes xxiv, 
19. 

Revolt, — of Tashey-lhing's parts of the body iv, 3. 

Bimban, — lake v. 

Ring, — one golden and one set with turquoise, both magical 
given by Ati-azyak to his wife xxvi, 5; — another of Ati- 
azyaVs shown to his horse xxvi, 11. 

Rivalry, — of a king with his subject xxi, 3. 

River, — ^flowing from the spittle of king xxviii, 4 ; — two, repre- 
sented as male and female xxxi. 

Rad, spinning, — see spinning-rod. 
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Roll of cloth, — ^promised by demon’s wife to Oa-hu xxv, 1 ; — 
given by serpent ’s wife to Ati-azyak xxvi, 7. 

Eon4ok‘bu, — snake living in rooks, — brother of the celestial 
tiger X, 1. 

Rope, — ^used by Tashey4hing to descend precipice viii, 1 ; — 
used by tiger on jackal to give courage xi, 2 ; — (made of 
yak’s tail) fastens earthen pot, in which twins are buried 
xxiv, 6 ; — (made of yak’s tail) given by demon to Golden 
and Silver hoys xxiv, 21. 

Rum, the country of ; — visited by a hero who talks to his dead 
father xxvii, 12 ; — animals ascend to, xvii, 3 ; xx, 6; xxv, 
5; xxvi, 13. 

Rung-nyit (river), — guided by sea-serpent, xxxi, 2. 

Hung-nyo (Tista river), — guided by a quail, xxxi, 2; — sources 
to be explained by a hero xxvii, 12 ; — source gushing from 
spot where sago-palm (sa-nyol) stood in Dinzyonglyartg, and 
where the Laso’-mung-pono lived iii. 

Ruse, — used by toad to frighten tiger xi, 2 ; — used by toad to 
save himself from crow xi, 3; — ass deceives tiger xii; — 
jackal invites tiger to devour carrion in order to make an 
exit for him xiii, 1 ; monkey advises leopard to fry him in 
order to gain time in which he can invoke wind and escape 
XV ; — of bat in order to avoid payment of taxes xvi ; — of 
crab who pretends to be dead xix, 3; — water-wag-tail 
smears crab with cheese xix, 3; — of squirrel who kills 
demons xx, 4 ; — of goat’s tail giving false alarm xxiii, 4 ; — 
of witch-sisters who cause the death of the Ramit-pandi 
xxiv, 9 ; — Witches advise king to give boys superhuman 
task xxiv, 14; — demon councillors give difficult tasks to 
hero in order that he may be killed xxvii, 2 ; — Ling-gyaso 
shuts demons in a monastery xxviii, 4. 

Ryothuh-sang (orphan boy) xxxviii. 

S^ur-ancho , — plain where first man and woman lived i, 1. 

Sacrifices, — oflered to Na-zong-nyo and Takho4hing i, 9 ; — to the 
Mung, legalized by a covenant with the Bong4hing (fowls, 
eggs, i)igs, etc.) ; i, 12 ; — ^the first to the Rum by Tashey- 
ihing of fishes and fruit iv, 2; — at harvest and sowing 
times iv, 3; — to the progenitor at harvest time, rice is 
placed on the rock at the Rimban lake v ; — of a boar viii, 
3 ; — of a fish viii, 4 ; — of the first fruits (to a monkey) viii, 
2: — participation in — given as a reward to a species of 
bamboo x, 2 ; — of a stag’s skin to the Rum after successful 
hunting xix; — different kinds of — (flesh, bird, rice, chi), 
xxvi, 1 ; — offered to secure the birth of a child xxvi, 1. 

Sambi-ula, — palace on an island which is inhabited by five 
demons xxvii, 7. 

San-gel, — son of a monkey and a fairy of the Rimban lake, 
progenitor of the Lap-cha v. 

Sa-nyol (sago-palm) tree, — ^grows out of Na-zong-nyo^s bracelet 
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in one night i, 3 ; — bears flowers, which falling on the 
earth become hailstones ii; — as seat of the cloud-demon 
ii; — as name of mountain ii; — grows in Denzyong-lyang 
iii ; — is cut down iii. 

Sari-nong-dong-chen, — perhaps San-rung-dong-chen country 

xxvi, 7 ; xxvi, 11. 

Scattering flesh, — of the celestial tiger x, 3 magic skin of a 
fairy, wherever it falls, gold and silver flowers spring up 
xxi, 2. 

Scratching, the body of the Ramit-pandi, — by an iron comb 
xxiv, 7 ; — explained xxiv, 7, 

Sea, — primeval iv ; vi ; — seas, four, black, white green, red, in- 
undating meadow xxvi, 4. 

Seclusion of girls, — the Lung-da, king’s daughter kept in a dark 
room from childhood xxiv, 3 ; — xxxviii, 3. [2. 

Selection, of a candidate, — to be incarnated as a king’s son xxvi. 

Sending to death, — future king’s successor xxiv, 14. . 

Sending, a deity, — from the Rum country to be incarnated xxvi ; 
xxviii. 

Serpent-king, Paril-bu, — appears with the inundation of the 
four seas xxvi, 4 ; — asks for Ati-azyak xxvi, 4 ; — vanishes 
with the waters taking away one of the two suns xxvi, 4 — 
his mouth is as huge as a gorge xxvi, 4 ; — spits Ati-azyak 
out xxvi, 6; — gives Ati-azyak a difficult task xxvi, 6; — 
devoured by Shang-tang-krhu xxvi, 7 ; — dams all rivers by 
lying in them vi ; — causes flood vi ; — cut in pieces by Yong- 
li-'pono vi ; — liis wife — makes friends with Ati-azyak xxvi, 
fl; — instructs him about his journey xxvi; — comes with 
Ati-azyak to his country xxvi, 11; — ascends to the Rum 
country with him xxvi, 13 

Sex, — changed at resuscitation, the Silver boy becomes a girl 
xxiv, 25. 

Shaking (magic skin or tail to produce wealth), — food-producing 
sheep-sldu xxii, 3 ; — half-burnt goat’s tail xxiii. 6. 

Shang-tang-krbu (a chthonic demon), — man-eating, guarding road, 
placated by roll of cloth, servant of hero xxvi, 7 ; — brings 
Ati-azyak in his pouch to country of Zaryong xxvi, 7 ; — 
tries to swallow Ati-azyak but vomits him out xxvi, 7 ; — 
drinks up the water in all ponds and streams xxvi, 8 ; — 
releases the waters xxvi, 8; — devours defeated animals 
xxvi, 10; — carries palace of Zeryong on his back xxvi, 
11; — swallows the serpent-king xxvi, 11; — swallows Ati- 
azyak* s brothers xxvi, 12; — is decapitated by his master 
xxvi, 12. 

ShurUf near Ta-lung monastery, — a place where harvest sacrifices 
are held v. 

She-devil, Samu-rado-lhamUi — escapes from burning monastery 
xxviii, 4 ; — is caught on top of the third mountain, locked 
in an iron cage xxviii, 4. — see witches. 
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Shortenmg, — of days in winter explained ix, 3. 

Shooting, by an arrow, — toad shoots sun ix, 1 ; — ^needle behind 
the twelfth mountain xxvi, 2. 

Sin of killing a man, — transferred to stone xxviii, 6. 

Singing and dancing, — xxvi, 4. 

Sinking in ground, — ^result of long waiting, horse xxvi, 11 ; — 
bullock xxxviii, 5. 

Siri-nong-dmg-chen , — a land between the Rum country and this 
world xxvi, 2 ; xxviii, 1. 

Sister-marriage i, 2. 

Sisters, three (two elder ones witches), — each of them can per- 
form magical act xxiv, 3 ; — ^the elder sisters envy the young- 
est xxiv, 3. — two, the elder; — accompany the youngest 
after her marriage with evd designs xxiv, 4 ; — try to kill 
her twin sons at birth xxiv, 6 ; — accuse her in giving birth 
to a puppy xxiv, 7 ; — cause her execution xxiv, 8) ; — con- 
tinually plot against the twins xxiv, 9, are finally executed 
by the twin heroes xxiv, 22. 

Skin, — of celestial tiger; — stretched from sunrise to sunset x, 
3; — of a stag, killed by a crab, offered to the Rum xix, 
1 ; — magic, for disguise — of a puppy, used by a fairy who 
marries an orphan boy xxi; — of a goat’s tail, used by a 
male fairy, burnt by his wife xxiii, 6 ; — produces food — of 
a sheep, given as alms to orphan boy xxii, 1 ; — is stolen by 
a demon xxii, 2 ; — recover^ with the help of a monkey, 
rat and toad xxii, 3 ; — dropped in river but recovered by 
toad xxii, 3; — a lovely girl steps out of it xxii, 3 — when 
shaken produces wealth xxii, 3, 

Skinning, — a living man with his own consent xxviii, 5. 

Sky, — ornamented by clouds i, 10. 

Slapped, — falls dead, the youngest son of the father of the Ru 7 fi 
prior to his incarnation xxvi, 2. 

Sleep, — three years long, caused by poisoning xxv, 3. 

Small-pox, the spirit of, — a son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Sling , — Oolden boy throws a stone with it, xxv, 7. 

Snake, cf. serpent; — (ronJohbu ), — olives in rocks, brother to the 
celestial tiger x, 1 ; — ^and cobras — born of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Soul, external , — see spirit of demon. 

Sparing, life for promise of services, — squirrers life spared by 
orphan boy xx, 1 ; — orphan boy spares life of fish xxi, 1 
orphan boy spares life of monkey and rat xxii, 1 ; — and to 
a toad xxii, 1 ; — ^goat’s tail xxiii, 2 ; — ^giant demon xxiv, 20. 

Spider {San-dyong-katun), — giant, son of a witch xxxiii, 4. 

Spinning rod, — used by toad to recover skin xxii, 3 ; — used to 
resuscitate dead xxiv, 23 ; — of Zeryong, used to lower ring 
underground to show to Ati-azyak^s horse xxvi, 11. 

Spirits of the dead, — ^not to be touched xxxv, 4. 

Spirit, of A-Ukung-mungJ/a (demon), — Olives in pine tree, in 
several small fishes, and in a honey bee xxv, 2 ; — death 
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caused by their destruction xxv, 2 of man-eatmg demon 
with tusks, lives in two sago palms and bag of fleas xxviii, 
4; — of a fairy boy, — appears at midnight, appealing for 
his clothes and sword xxxv, 4. 

Spitting,— to give origin to a river xxviii, 4 taking an oath,— 
upon a rock, water, tree, which all become destroyed i, 12. 

Squirrel, black, — catches birds in a snare xx, 1 pursued by 
orphan boy over three mountains and caught near big river 
XX, 1 secures a Chinese princess as wife for his master 
XX, 2 takes possession on false pretence of a cowAed xx, 
3 kills demons by ruse xx, 4 fetches sister of orphan 
boy XX, 6 ; — ascends to the Rum country xx, 6 ; — disappears 
in clouds xx, 6. 

Stag, — Shunted by crab and water-wag-tail xix, 1 ; — (stags) 
bring unsuccessful day to hunter xxiv, 1 ; — ^witches turn 
into stags xxiv, 2 they kill the two dogs xxiv, 2;— stag 
as food for man-eating demon xxviii, 4. 

Staircase, to the top of mountain : — made by Na-zohg-nyo from 
her own necklace i, 6. (golden) built by Na-zong-nyo to 
reach her brother’s lake ii. 

Step-daughter, — is sent to graze sheep xxxv, 1 ; — meets a fairy 
boy, who feeds her xxxv, 2 ; — finds him killed by his step 
mother xxxv, 4; — goes to find his heart on a tree xxxv, 
5 ; — resuscitates him and lives in a wonderful palace xxxv 
6. 

Stick, walking, — magic, cf. walking stick of a demon xxiv, 2. 

Stone, — crushing a man to whose back it is tied xxviii, 6 ; — 
shot at by an arrow, pierced four inches by lAng-gymo 
xxviii, 8; — fed instead of meat — a crab feeds a giant’s 
wife xix, 2. 

Stork, — becomes friend lo a monkey xv. 

Suicide, — of Oa-bu's horse xxv, 5. 

Suns, two, — one shot by toad ix, 1 ; — becomes moon ix, 3 ; — 
shine over Pemo-pathong-parian meadow xxvi, 4 ; — one of 
them taken away by serpent king who vanishes with waters 
xxvi, 4. 

Swallowing, a portion of hailstone, — cause of birth xxvi, 2. 

Sword, — of the father of the Rum xxvi. 2 ; — xxvi, 6 ; — forged to 
measure length of Hare's neck xxviii, 6 ; — Jumps by itself 
out of sheath xxviii, 6. 

Tail, of the last goat of the herd, — severed from body xxiii, 
1; — ^placed in a box by the woman xxiii, 2; — is spared 
from being roasted on ^omise of service xxiii, 2 ; — shunts 
bullocks xxiii, 3 obtains them by a ruse xxiii. 4 ; — per- 
forms difficult Work of stealing guarded treasure xxiii, 5 ; — 
dances ^ a king in human form xxiii, 6; — tail burnt by 
wife xxiii, 6;r-tmls, of two yaks, one white and the other 
black, us^ for resuscitating xxiv, 15. 

TalAo-iJ^ingt son of cohabits with Na-zong-nyo i, 1 ; — 
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on the eaarth i, 3 ; — expelled with wife eister i, 4 ; — 
taken his cattle to a * safe place ’ i, 5 ;~baild8 palace on 
Bsaoc^k monpta^ i, 6 gives waters of life and death, 
and gives instractions to inessenger<^bird8 i, 8 ; — Na^zong-nyo 
reaches him but he refuses to see her i, 9 father of Tanhey^ 
thing vii, 1 ; — ^is propitiated by the partridge vii, 1 ; — stops 
the flood vii, 1. 

Talking, prohibited, «^monkey forbids talking to toad and rat 
xxii, 3. 

Tangapt a witch, — Skills one of the fairies taking her dress xxxiii, 
3; — kills her for a second time xxxiii, 5; — ^is punished 
xjpciii, 6. 

Tang-8heng,—B, hill (male), 1. 

Tdrbong-mu (son of the creatress It^mo ? ),— descends from the 
Bum country, settling on the plain Dinzyong-lyang i, 13; — 
catches birds i, 13. 

Tashey-takho-thing ^ — as the creator iv, 1. 

Tashey4hing , — creates birds and animals iv, 1 ; — tries to make 
man from butter iv, 1 ; — makes him of earth and mud iv, 
1 ; — catches a wife for him iv, 1 establishes sacrifices to 
the Bum for the first time iv, 2 , — sends YcmgJi-pono to 
stop flood vi, sends Oyabo’‘Chaychdor4vlhu vi ; — called son 
of Talcbo4hing vii, 1 : — marries a partridge vii, 1 ; — animal 
wives viii ;<--descend8 precipice by rope viii, 1; — tries to 
of rock-bees viii, 1 ; — sbe-boar attempts to kill 
him viii, 2 ; — ^is saved by a monkey viii, 2 ; — ^pursues the 
boar and kills her viii, 3 : — ^marries a fish who also plays a 
trick viii, 4 appears as a fox giving a child a luminous 
golden flower xxvii, 1 s pony,— -its teeth-marks on 
elephant grass i, 11. 

Teeth of the serpent-king, — taken as l^ing chortena and men- 
dongs by the hero, who breaks them off xxvi, 6. 

Tendong4hOt — a hill on which the two last were saved at the 
time of the flood vii, 1. 

Tarhol-partam, a pleAxx-^Na^zong-nyo and Taibo-thing descend 
and settle there i, 3. 

Tiamian ^ — see Intermediate country. 

Tiger, — steals orphan boy but loses him xxxviii, I killed by 
wonderful bullocks xxxviii, 2 ; — during the darkness (eclipse) 
wooden mortars become— six, 1 ; — *s brother is a snake x, 
1 marries Na/remnom, sister of wind and lightning x, 
1 ; — wind and lightning chase the, x, 2 ; — rkUled jumping 
on a bamboo bush which pierces him x, 8;— is skinned, 
his flesh scattered in all directions and his skin stretched 
from east to west x, 8 makes friend with a to^ xi 1 
licks toad xi, 1 ; — becomes frightened of the toad xi, 1 
runs away to fee plains; xi, 2;-^meets ass, is deceived 
by him xii is bdieved never to attack jm ass xii 
relieves jackal from ccnpse of dead elephiHit xiii, 1 |dots 
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to kiU }aoikal adii, 6 dies up on ahollow tree xiii, 3 ; — s, two, 
guarding the road, attack hero xxvi, 7. 

Tihmg4ekt — devours the magic hen xxxii, I ; — deceives Nikung- 
ngui xxxii, 2 ;~his ru8<e is discovered xxxii, 3 ; — frightens a 
monkey and a shepherd xxxii, 6; — ^becomes possessor of 
cows with cowshed xxxii, 5 ; — and Nikong-rigal survive the 
flood vi ; — see TaM)o4hing, Foog-rong. 

Toad,— rkills one of the two suns ix, 1 ; — is punished for this ix, 
3 ; — makes friends with a tiger xi, 1 ; — licks the tiger xi, 
1 vomits tiger’s hairs xi, 1 frightens tiger by a trick xi, 
2 caught by a crow xi, 3 deceives the crow and so saves, 
himself xi, 3 ; — performs the functions of a priest xviii, 2, 

Tomb, — talking, a trick of liars to cheat about a will xxx, 2. 

Tongues, changed at the building of the great tower vii, 2. 

Tortoise, supporting the world, — rests on the primeval sea iv, 1. 

Tower, the great, — built in order to ascend to the Bum country, 
made of earthen pots vii, 2; — destroyed by the people 
who were unable to hear properly vii, 2. 

Transformation, — of she-devil into crow xxxix, 4. 

Treachery, — she-boar cuts rope by which Tashey-thing descends 
precipice viii, 1 of the wife or sister of demon or giant 
etc. who falls in love with a stranger xv, 1, 2 ; xvii, xxvi, 

1, 6, 7, 8, 9 ; — xxviii, 4 ; xxviii, 6. 

Tree, — growing on plain of Dinzyong4yang, having different 
fruits, inhabited by many birds iii; — mango, — on which 
hearts are hung xxxv, 5 ; — pine, as an abode of external 
soul XXV, 2. 

Trials, of the three sons of the Rum father to select the one to 
be incarnated, by lifting stone xxvi, 2 ; — by aiming at a 
needle behind the twelfth hill xxvi, 2 ; —by splitting hair of 
horse’s tail ; — by collecting food and firewood for life xxvi, 

2. 

Triplets, — born and thrown into river xxxiv, 4; — ^saved by a 
fisherman xxxiv, 5 ; — appear to their mother xxxiv, 5 ; — 
run away, are killed btit revive in a pine ti’ee xxxiv, 8 ; — 
discovered and return to their parents xxxiv, 8 ; — ascend 
to the Rum country xxxiv, 10. 

Tung-bo^saihong, — ^tiger, x, 1. 

Tw^-kung-ramit (rainbow queen), — smother of hero Ati-azyak 
xxvi, 1. 

Turning, into animals, birds or plants, — bird, see Naremnom;-- 
tiger, see mortars snakes see pestles stags, two witches 
xxiv, 2 ; — trees, demons xxvi, 9 ; — ^partridges, demons xxvi, 
9 ; — ^fox, Tashey4hing xxvii, 1 ; — grains animals in the Rum 
country xxviii, 1 ;~-fiea, ting lAng-gyuso in house o& the 
demon nviii, 4 ; — fly white, Hore*s nephew’s mother’s sis- 
ter xxviii, 8 ;~mto a monkey by a god v. — crow, riie-devil 
xxxviii, 4. 

Twdffth room,— »in the house xxvi, 8 ; — xxviii, 3. 
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Twins, — ^bom in absence of the father xxiv, 6 ; — their destrao* 
tion attempted xxiv, 6 ; — placed in an earthen pot, buried 
at cross roads xxiv, 6; — unearthed still alive xxiv, 11 ;-hiis 
W eautiful as sun and moon xxiv, 11 ; — bring wealth and 
perform wonders xxiv, 11, 12;~^ght demon xxiv, 14 — 
overcome him xxiv, 19. 

Uncle, of Ling-gyasOy — sells his wiCe during his absence xxviii, 
5 ; — ^plots against bis nephew xxviii, 5 ; — ^his back skinned 
xxviii, 5 ; — crushed under stone xxviii, 6. 

Veins and nerves, — of man, made of creepers iv, 1. 

Virgin birth, — hailstone swallowed and son bom within a week 
xxvi, 2 ; — ^hailstone swallowed xxviii, 2. 

Wag-tail, see water-wag-tail. 

Walking-stick (pa tung) of Takbo-thing ^ — used by him to strike 
the world and stop the flood vii ; — see stick. 

Wasps and flies; — appear from the flesh of the cloud-demon 
when he is cut up in pieces iii. 

Water, black and white, — of life and death in gourds, used for 
resuscitation xxvii, 7, 12; — ^supporting earth, placed over 
fire above which is wind i, 1. 

Water- wag* tail, — makes friends with a crab xix, 1 helps crab 
to hunt stag xix, 1 ; — caught but spared by giant xix, 2. 

Wife, of a demon (Atchung-mufig-la ) weaves in turn two pieces 
of cloth, from silk and nettle plant xxv, 1 ; — helps plotting 
destruction of demon xxv, 2 ;— Feeds horse of Oa-bu xxv, 
2 ; — poisons Oa-bu ; — xxv, 3 ; — ^f eeds horse on iron maize, 
beats him xxv, 3; — wife of serpent , — see serpenUs wife, 
wife, sold, during absence of her husband by her relations 
xxviii, 5. 

Wild bulls, — used for fighting contests xxvi, 10. 

Wind, — evoked by special monkey cry xv; great wind below 
earth, where spirit of earthquake lives i, I ; — and light- 
ning (two brothers), — wife refused them as they are sus- 
pected of being man-eaters x, 1 ; — pursue celestial tiger, 
their brother-in-law x, 2. 

Wings, — ^made of dress-folds (dum-pin) by witches xxiv, 22, 

Witch -sisters, — devour a great quantity of food, killing many 
bullocks xxiv, 7 ; — she-devils, (sa-mu) turn into stags xxiv,. 
2 ; — kill the king’s dogs xxiv, 2 other evil doings, j^ots 
cf. xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxv. 

Witch-trap, — xxxiii, 6 ; — xxxiv, 9. 

Witnesses, — ^at the covenant of the Bong4hing with the Mung^ 
called SahbriJm and Sahnamg-hu i, 12. 

Writing, on water, — ass snorts on water xii. 

Yaks^, tails, black and white, — ^used for resuscitating xxiv, 16. 

Yok-gnibUy — lightning x, 1. 

Tong4i-pono (King) a hero,— is sent by Tashey4hing to stop the^ 
flood vi ; — cuts serpent-king vi. 

rowgf-r%m5o,— wind X. : ; , . . f/ . 
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Youngest brother, in the Rum country, — ^is selected to be in- 
carnated xxvi, 2; — wins in trials, envied and beaten by 
his elder brothers xxvi, 2 ; — asks for different things that 
he needs xxvi, 2 ; — slapped by his mother and falls dead 
xxvi, 2. 

Zelem-pandi, — resuscitated hero, the Silver-Knife who lost his 
sex xxiv, 26. 

Zertarhep (and Komtarhep)^ — keepers of the garden of the Rum 
xxxiii, 1 ; — wails on the bank of the river in which her sis- 
ter was drowned xxxiii, 4 ; — sees her weaving under water, 
talks to her xxxiii, 4 ; — sees her becoming large after being 
killed the second time xxxiii, 5 ; — reveals the mystery to 
the king xxxiii, 6. 

Zer-yong, a queen, sister of seven demons, — makes friends with 
Ati-azyak xxvi, 8 ; — hides him in a box in the twelfth room 
xxvi, 8 ; — takes an oath from her brothers not to cat him 
setting him free xxvi, 8 ; — helps him to foil the intrigues of 
the demons xxvi, 9 ; — ^lias two tusks, one touching the sky 
and the other falling to the earth, with two long breasts 
xxvi, 11; — becomes a beautiful girl xxvi, 11; — palace 
placed on the side of the sunrise xxvi, 12; — when a w itV 
to Ati-azyak ascends to the Rvm xxvi, 13. 




Article No. 24. 


The Martyrdom of St. Thomas, the Apostle.^ 

By A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, B.A. 

Facing page 207 of the Journal and Proceedings of tlie 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, (New Series), Volume XIX, No. 5, 
the Rev. Fi*. H. Hosten, S.J., had reproduced as an illustration 
a page of manuscript from the letter which Fr. A. Monserrate 
wrote from Cochin in A.D. 1579 to the General of the Society 
of Jesus. This page contains a fairly accurate,*'^ though roughly 
executed, pen-sketch of the now famous Pahlavi Cross of the 
St Thomas’ Mount ; but its importance lies not so much in 
its giving us a sixteenth-century drawing of this inscribed 
Cross, as in that it furnishes, apparently for the first time, 
the Romanized transcript of what was believed to be the 
decipherment of the inscription on it which a learned Brahman 
is said to have palmed off on the Portuguese some years after 
the Cross had been unearthed during some excavations con- 
ducted by them on the hill in A.D. 1547. While bringing this 
interesting document to the notice of antiquarians, Fr. Hosten, 
who had made Fr. Monserrate’s Spanish rendering of the 
passage intelligible by his own useful English translation, had 
also expressed himself as follows — 

“ To interpret this passage, we have fortunately tlie 
‘ Malavar ’ text and a Spanish translation, both in a letter 

of Fr. A. Monserrate, S. J., (Cochin, 1579) The Spanish 

text differs notably from the Portuguese text of Dq Con to. 
.... Some flaws in the ‘ Malavar’ text of the manuscript, 
of which I have lying before me a photographic reproduc- 
tion, and my ignorance of ‘ Malavar ’ make it imperative to 
reproduce the photograph. May I ask lovers of old Tamil 
to endeavour to restore the * Malavar ’ text and to give as 
literal a rendering as possible ? ” 

In addition to the plate given in the J.P. A.S.B. which is itself 
sufficiently legible, BV. Hosten kindly lent me, at my request, 
the original photo-print of the same page of Fr. Monserrate’ s 

1 £ aoknawledge my great indebtedness to the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, 
8. J., of Darjeeling, for hLs kindness in having allowed me to see his remarks 
on a shorter paper on the same subject which I had originally prepared, 
and to the General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for his 
courtesy in having permitted me to revise and enlarge it. 

^ A comparison of this plate with that given in the Epig, Indica 
shows that the letters in the former have been shaped more conven 
tionally with an eye to calligraphic effect. 
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manuscript ; and with their help, I took up the study of this 
interesting record and have arrived at what, I hope, is a fairly 
accurate reading of the * Malavar ’ text. I have annexed here- 
with my transcript of Fr. Monserrate’s Romanized version, con* 
sistent with the proper pronunciation and spelling of the verna- 
cular words of the ‘ Malavar ’ passage, and have also appended 
its corrected Tamil equivalent metrically arranged in twenty- 
eight lines, because it is a poetic piece composed in the akaval- 
metre, commonly used for ballads and other popular songs. 
It may be noticed that each pair of these lines has an initial 
rhyme, and that alliteration has also been generally employed in 
the initial letters of the first and second halves in each line. 
The literary value of the poem is, however, insignificant. 

The expression ‘ lengua Malavar ’ used by Fr. Monserrate 
implies that the language used in this short piece is Malayalam ; 
and although the name ‘ Malavar ’ was indiscriminately used by 
the early Europeans to signify both Malayalam and Tamil, 
there are indications to show that the text was composed or 
at least dictated to Fr. Monserrate by a man who was more 
conversant with the West Coast than with the East. It is 
therefore likely that the Kanara ^ Brahman or ‘ the Brahman 
from Narzinga’ to whom the authorship of these lines has been 
attributed may have exhibited his fraudulent mischief in 
Malayalam verse ; or it may also be possible that the Cochin (?) 
informant of Fr. A. Monserrate may have given his own West 
Coast pronunciation to an extant version in crude Tamil. But 
as Malayalam is at best only a dialectical offshoot of Tamil, 
and as the language of this ‘ Malavar ’ text bears an equal 
resemblance to Tamil and Malayalam, 1 have considered it 
more convenient to transcribe the passage in the former lan- 
guage, after transforming the clearly recognisable and charac- 
teristic* Malayalam solecisms, such as the following : — 

The final u is pronounced as a in Malayalam — kaliyad^^ is 
found as kaliyada, kulatiu as kulatta ; ai is pronounced as c — 
tanna^ is found as tanne, vakai as vake ; a is also sometimes 
pronounced as e — nachchina as nechchina, cholan as chokn, 
etc. 

A few expressions particular to the West Coast, which are 
found used in the text are — ‘ Dhanuvil ' for Mdrkali (the Tamil 
name of the month), * Attanapurattir for Attanapurattu (of 
Hostinapura), ‘Iraivanna’ (dative form) for Iraivanukku (Tamil), 
‘ pandira ' for 'panniru, and ' iripadu ’ for iruppadu ; while cer- 
tain suffixes that may be called as special to Tamil are — akiya, 
dki, ana whereas Malayalis would now use only aya, ayi, and 
aya. 


1 

312.) 


Vincenzo calls him * da certi Brahmani del Catmrd * {Ind, Ant, 111, 
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The disadvantages under whkh Fr. Monserrate must have 
laboured and which have somewhat vitiated the correctness of 
his transcript appear to have been the following : — 

(1) he did not know the language and alphabet of the 
vel'nacular, and appears to have depended for the reading upon 
a collaborator, probably a Cochinite, and to have been guided 
purely by the ear for the transliteration ; 

(2) he did not equip himself with some standard notation 
with which he could otherwise have rendered the phonetic 
values of the vernacular letters with greater accuracy and uni- 
formity ; but he had to devise his own method which, how- 
ever, he has consistently ^ adhered to in a majority of 
cases ; and 

(3) having had to rely on his informant for the purport 
of the lines also, he has unwittingly introduced into his version 
all the inaccuracies and mistakes of his collaborator’s interpre- 
tation, although it has to be said in justice to him, that his 
translation is much nearer the mark than those found recorded 
by some other writers of the same and subsequent periods. 

After making due allowance for the mutations that 
have resulted from this state of affairs, we shall examine 
whether the ‘ Malavar ’ passage, which Fr. Monserrate has fortu- 
nately preserved for us in his manuscript and which the indus- 
try of Fr. Hosten has now brought to light for the first time, 
countenances the popularly accepted account of the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas, the Apostle, as found related in the works of the 
Portuguese writers of the 16th and 17th centuries A D., and as 
now believed in by the Christian community at large. The 
Apostle is said to have landed at Malahgara (near Cranganore) 
in A.D. 52 and to have had a successful career of evangelistic 
work, erecting churches for his converts at the seven ^ places of 
Cranganore, Palur, Kokkamangalam, Kot^kkayal, Niranam, 
Chayal (Nilaikkal in the forests), and Kollam (Quilon). He 
is then said to have crossed over to the East Coast, and to have 
won high favour with the king of Mayilapur by the perform- 
ance of the miracle of dragging out from the sea, unaided, a 
huge log of wood, which even a hundred men had been unable 
to tackle. The numerous conversions which he is stated to 
have effected there also, made the Brahmans of the place his 
bitter enemies. He had further caused a metal image of a 

1 He has used the following notation ; has been used to represent 

‘ rough r ’ ; j for s ; gui for hi ; c iov k ; single consonants have been 

used where reduplicated consonants are required, as in karu(p)pam, 
chamai(p)pan, mar(A5)ka(0tarum, etc. ; r for d as in ari, caral, otc. Second- 
ary lengths and consonantal varieties, such as 1., 1, n, have not been 
indicated and this is a cause for confusion. In the cases of tanuml, paut^a 
etc., the second u stands for v — tanuvii, pauva ; thus u and v have to be 
differentiated according to the context. 

2 Smith’s Early History of India, third edition, p. 246. 
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Hindu god ‘ to melt like wax before the fire/, when the king had 
forced him to offer sacrifice to that deity/ The priests grew so 
inimical towards him that, one day when he was praying in 
front of the Cross which he had installed on the Mount, a 
Brahman is said to have come up stealthily from behind and 
to have pierced the saint with a lance. The latter then fell flat 
on the Cross, wetting it with the life-blood that was welling 
out of the wound in his side. When his disciples found him 
l^dng dead next morning, they took his body to Mayilapur and 
buried him in the church that he had built there. This is the 
popular form of the tradition, now current. 

Before proceeding to examine the antiquity and correct- 
ness of this account of St. Thomas' martyrdom, a short note 
on the details of the discovery of the Persian Cross and thc^ 
story of the interpretation of its Pahlavi inscription will be* 
of interest. St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras was believed to 
be the hallowed spot where the Apostle met his death. The 
Portuguese conquerors took great interest in this traditioii. 
According to the Vida de C astro ^ “ when they (the Portuguese) 
began to till the earth on the Mount (for repairs in A.D. 1547), 
they found a Cross/ cut in the base of a marble (?) pillar, foui 
hands high and three broad, sprinkled with drops of blood, 
which appeared to be quite fresh. This Cross was of the same 
form as those borne by the Knight of Avitz. Under the stone 
were some small Crosses of the same form as the large one and 
sprinkled with drops of blood. The great Cross was over- 
shadowed by a hovering dove. In a circle round the Cross 
were antique letters which none of the people of the countr\ 
understood. Ancient people and men skilled in languages 
were sought for ; but no one could find out what the characters 
were, nor the meaning of the Inscription until a brahmin from 
Narsinga wa;S brought thereto, who gave the following inter- 
pretation This interpretation being made by an inter- 

preter who was hired, our people would not trust him in so 
grave a matter ; so they summoned another learned heathen, 
skilled in all oriental tongues, who explained the letters in 
the same manner without the least variation. A printed 

1 This incident has been given in the PasHOf an old Latin work. 
The ThOm^parmm, a Malayalam work of the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, also mentions this episode with some variations. (See infra,) 

This Mount Cross was, on account of its discovery on the alleged 
site of the Apostle's martyrdom, considered to be the one which he was 
believed to have consecrated on the hill for the worship of the pagans 
whom he had converted in the Ist century A.D. The undecipherable 
Pahlavi letters on it further mystified the Portuguese and enhanced the 
antiquity of the monument. These circumstances considerably helped 
m the accumulation of legends, and must have given some inspiranon 
to the Brahman for his fraudulent decipherment. Nienhofi, the Danish 
traveller (A.D. 1662), was apparently told that the Cross had fallen from 
heaven in the Apostle’s time. — (Ohurchiil’s Voyagee, II, 210.) 
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exemplar was brought to the king, Don Sebastian.” The Portu- 
guese Asia records the fact that the Cross was discovered in 
A.D. 1647 during some diggings for repairs, and was set up in 
a Chapel in A.D. 1661. The letters about it (the Cross) could 
not be understood till the year 1561 ; a learned brahmin said, 
they were 36 Hieroglyphicks, every one containing a sentence.” 

These extracts give all the information that was |:)erhaps 
available at the time in regard to the history of the Cross 
and the attempted decipherment of its strange inscription. 
Leaving out of account the miraculous element in the story 
of the ‘sweating* of the Cross which has been mentioned in 
the same books, but which has been differently explained by 
other writers, we find that an attempt was made to decipher 
the inscription with the help of ‘ a Canara brahmin ’ or • a 
brahmin from Narzinga* (Vijayanagara dominions), and that 
his reading was checked by another ‘ learned heathen,* who 
also managed to read the inscription in an identical manner. 
This decipherment of the two Brahmans was till lately known to 
us only in Portuguese and other translations, but it is now 
available for the first time in the original vernacular form in M.’s 
manuscript. A study of it, which has been attempted in this 
paper, clearly shows that Brahman-epigraphist, whose services 
had been requisitioned by the Portuguese discoverers of the 
<^ross, was an impostor and his reading a fraud, and that, worse 
still, the Malavar’ text has further suffered considerably at 
the hands of ignorant translators. 

Before examining this text, it will be well to state at the 
outset that this inscription on the St. Thomas* Mount Cross 
has been considered by eminent scholars to be in thc^ Persian 
language and in the Pahlavi script. The different readings,^ 
together with their respective translations, are subjoined. 

(а) Dr. Burnell {Ind. Ant., Ill, p, 314) : — 

1. Yin rjya mn vn drd-i dnmn 

2. Mun amn mslhft af alha-i mdm af rsd-i aj asar 

bokht. 

In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of 
this One : He who (is) the true Christ, and God 
above, and guide ever pure. 

(б) Dr. Haug : — 

(He) who believes in the Messiah and in God on 
high knd also in the Holy Ghost is in (redeemed 
through) the grace of Him was bore the pain of the 
cross. 


1 These readings have been quoted in my paper entitled ‘A new 
Pahlavi Cross from Travanoore* published in the Ceylon Antiquary and 
Literary RegUier for April, 1924. 
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(c) Dr. West {Ep, Ind., IV, p. 176) 

1. Mun &men MeshlkhS-i avaksha-i madam-afrUs a] 

kh&r bukht 

2. SuldS-i min van dard-i denman. 

What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the 
upraising, from hardships ? The crucifixion from 
the tree and the anguish of this. 

1. Mun ham-ich Meshikha-i avakshay-i madam-afras* 

ich khar bukhto 

2. Sur-zay mun bun dardo dena. 

(He) whom the suffering of the self-same Messiah, 
the forgiving and upraising, (has) saved, (is) offering 
the plea whose origin (was) the agony of this. 

(d) Prof. Harlez (Sir J. J, Madressa Jubilee Volume, 1914, 
pp. 193-8) : — 

1. Mun amen Mcsiha-i avaksha-i madam-afras aj asar 

bokht 

2. Yin razyft min van dart-l denman. 

He who (is) the tnie Messiah, the reconciler, the 
resuscitator for ever, purified (sanctified) by virtue 
of his crucifixion (or, of that crucifixion which one 
sees here). 

(e) Mr. Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana (ibid ) : — 

1. Rish-razya min van dard denS 

2. Mun hemn Meshiha apakhsha-i, madam afras-i 

Chahar-bukht. 

Such (was) the affliction (dard) of the womiding 
and spearing {rish-razya) of him on the Cross {mm 
van), who (was) the faithful Meshiha, a forgiver, of 
superior dignity, the descendent of Chahar-bukht. 

1 . As above. 

2. Mun hemn Meshiha apakhsha-I madam Aprah!m-i 

Chahar-bukht. 

This (was) the affliction of the spearing and wound- 
ing of him on {min) the cross, who (was) the faithful 
Meshiha, the merciful one, the descendant of the great 
Abrahim, (who was) the descendant of ChahSr-bukht. 

1. Mun hemn MeshihS ftpakhsha-I* madam-afrSj-l 

Chahfir-bokht 

2. Rish-razya min van dard deni. 

He of whom the faithful Meahihft (was) a forgiver, 
(was) highly exalted ; he (was) redeemed from the 
four (regions of Hell) ; this (was due to) the affliction of 
the spearing and wounding (of Meshiha) on the cross. 
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1. As above. 

2. Rasul-iob yeh miii van dard dena. 

. . This (was) the affliction on the cross even ot* the 
messenger of Jehovah* 

(/) Mr. Thomas ^ is said to have interpreted the central part 
between the two small crosses as ‘In the name of the Messiah.’ 

(g) But the most curious of surmises is that of Fr. Burthey. 
S.J., of Trichinopoly, who has considered the inscription to be 
in the Tamil language and in the Aramic script.'^ He has 
apparently built upon the Brahman’s fraudulent interpretation 
that has been discussed in this paper. 

While renowned Pahlavi scholars^ are certain that the 
letters engraved on this interesting Gross are Pahlavi, though 
on account of the difficulties attendant on the decipherment 
of Pahlavi records of the early centuries, they happen to differ 
in the details of the reading and translation, it is passing 
strange that a Brahman ignorant of the very existence of the 
Pahlavi script, should have read out of what he had called 
36 hieroglyphics, a long-winded ‘Malavar’ poem of 28 lines, 
describing the main incidents of the Apostle’s biography, so far 
as it was connected with Mylapore. What is more remarkable 
is that another ‘learned heathen’ who was set to decipher the 
record independently of the other man, should also have been 
able to read out of the Pahlavi letters a text identical in all 
particulars with the achievement of the 6rst impostor. Now 
that we are wise after the event, w^e can readily surmise 
that the two men must have colluded unknown to th(‘ 
Portuguese, and that these foreigners had been the victims 
of a literary fraud. We cannot say if any of the Portuguese 
were also in the imposture themselves, but the translators of 
the pierce, whoever they were, have outdone the original author 
in their own curious achievements. 

The hoax is easily explained. The discovery of the 
peculiarly sculptured and strangely inscribed cross on the alleged 
site of St. Thomas' martyrdom set on edge the curiosity of 
the Portuguese discoverers. A Brahman* was apparently called 
in to see if he could decipher the record ; and that impostor, 

5 Yule ill Marco Polo^ (1903), p. 359 quotes this from the London 
Academi/t vol. V, p. 145. 

* This has been noted by Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., in his article in the 
hidian Athenwum for August, 1023. 

» The date of this Cross has been approximately fixed by Dr. Burnell 
as the eighth century A.D., while Dr. Haug attributes it to the middle 
of the seventh — (Jnd. AnU, IH, p. 315). Dr. Fergusson, however, 
considers the architectural character of the Cross to be attributable 
to the ninth— “( Afcfco Polot p. 358). It is inferable from the Bncy, Briu 
art. ‘Cross’ — that the cross came into popular vogue as a distinctiv o 
symbol of Christianity and an object of worship, only from the time 
of Fimperor Constantine (4th cent.)— vide my paper in the Ceylon Anti- 
quary for April, 1924. 

♦ He may have even been a recent convert himself. 
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rather than aokaowledge his own ignorance of the script, 
concocted a version in agreement with the known details of the 
discovery of the tablet, and the probable information that its 
inscription may be expected to have contained* To make his 
story plausible enough, the man appears to have posted himself 
with some details of the early history of Christianity, and to 
have reeled oflE a few lines of doubtiul poetic value, jumbling 
together some current tradition relating to the sojourn of 
St. Thomas in South India and a few other gratuitous details 
for which he had no warrant, such as, the conversion of Haris- 
chandra, the incorrect date of the Nativity, etc. The poem 
begins with the birth of Christ on the 21st of Dhanus (wrong 
for December 25) in the year 56 (incorrectly stated as ayyaru) 
of the Vikrama-Samvat era, and proceeds to mention briefly 
ills debut into public life at the age of 30, and his preaching 
of the word of God to twelve disciples on the top of a 
mountain. One of these apostles is then stated to have pro- 
ceeded to Mayilai, the stronghold of orthodox Hinduism, in 
the capacity of a carpenter, and to have built a church with 
a log of wood (that had been miraculously dragged out of 
the sea and had consequently been present^ to him by the 
king). The triple kings of South India, namely, the Chera, the 
Chola, and the Pandya, and a large number of their subjects of 
various religious denominations, became his willing converts. 
So far all right ; but here the imagination of the author gets 
restive, and king Hari^handra of Attanapuram (Hastinapuram) 
and Catherine, the queen among virgins, are also huddled in 
as the Apostle’s converts. Content with this achievement, 
the author then proceeds to give the finishing touch to his 
panegyrical composition with a ‘puyun’ (Skt. phalairuti), where- 
in he mentions that those who worship this particular Cross 
which the Apostle had himself consecrated on the top of the 
hill (as traditionally believed in at the time) will be absolved 
from sins and obtain beatitude. 

This being the general purport of the innocuous, though 
fraudulent, laudatory poem manufactured by the Brahman, 
the mutilated versions of it found in the translations of subse- 
quent Portuguese and other historians were till now accepted as 
the correct interpretation. But thanks to the industry of 
Fr. Hosten, an almost contemporary transcript of this ‘ MaJavar ’ 
text has now become available ; and it will be advantageous 
if another independent attempt is made to reconstruct the text 
from Pr. Monserrate’s Romanized transcript and to examine 
whether any approximation to the current tradition of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas is derivable therefrom. 


I shall now subjoin a few specimens of the versions of 
this episode which have been found in the works of foreign 
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authors, of whom some at least had sojourned in India. Even 
at the risk of prolixity, I have reproduced the extracts in 
the European languages (not known to me) and have appended 
thereto the translations made by scholars. I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Fr. Hosten for his literal renderings of the 
passives in Monserrate, Couto and Vincenzo. Several other 
works such as Gouvea’s Jornada^ (A.D. 1606), Pereira’s 
Historia da India (A.D. 1616), Luoena’s /it7e of Xavier^ (A.D. 
1616), Sousa’s Oriente Conquistado (A.D. 1710), Asseman’s 
ihem Orientalis (A.D. 1728), etc., were not available ; but from 
references made to them in other works, I have reason to con- 
sider that they may not contain any facts which would run 
counter to the conclusions I have arrived at in this pax^er. I 
shall be thankful if scholars conversant with these languages, 
could help this investigation in those directions. 

The ‘ Malavar ’ text as given in Fr. Monserrate’s manu- 
script can be transcribed as follows, line for line after making 
some slight coiTections and new divisions of words : — 

1 Arrija j(s)igartan ayyarru taninel terriya tanuvil 

tirunda ®muveyil para-param-aguia param-porul 
onde taratara 

2 Caliyata candiyangui juda-culata tuyac-arra 

muninta vadel perutum vaguei-adu * vagueye 
Cannia Maria carupam adagui ^ 

3 manniya muppadum varij(s)a mariatil onde enum 

oru-porul tanne cundana ® pandiru desiuaroa 
ureppdr 

4 arm j(s)araeyata arantaver*^ urreyum curriya Mai 

leca oru muni tondi tachu-colum tambaga-taruvum 

6 nechina coyil Ira vine ® chamepan sri-puanatil Cherila- 

1 lia Croze, whose version is given infra, refers to Qouvea, tXie 
Poi'tnguese historian, whom Asseman and other writers are said 
to have followed.— Hough^s History of Christianity in Indm, vol. I, 
p. 36, f.n. 1. 

2 Baldeus, whose version is given infra, has based it in part on 
Luoena, Osorius and Baronins.— Churchill’s Voyages, III. p. 675. 

2 The word looks like muveyil, but tirundum-trey{l)il gives better 
results, as discussed in/ra. 

4 Tile last letter which looks like io appears to have been corrected 
into u. In vagmye, the first e is also readable as L 

^ ffui ot qm would approximately represent the sound of ki ; but 
as M. has uniformly used gui only, die bottom loop of the letter g has 
to be considered to have either been obliterated or omitted in the manu> 
scrijpt, so that it now resembles the letter g. Baldeus also uses a similar 
device for fci as in * pidavaguia 

® Hie liMt letter Iboks like a, no doubt j but il would give better 
sense. It is possible that U was carelessly written as a. 

7 I have taken tavm Ss UMSr, A similar r, shaped like n, can be seen 
in the word pimwi ; (note 8 next page). 

® The word intended is probably Jraivane ; but M. who generally 
represents f by fr has spelt this word with a single r. 
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conum curugula Cholem Curuguil Pandiyen 
Atanar- 

6 puratfl Arichandrenum ^ Catri * ennum cannierc-are* 

sum mattum pala-palam marcatarum ohitam 
(relinta) ® telinta 

7 chtntauerai* tame pemnti® tavamunion Thoma 

culatil tolad ati panintar 

8 Antonimudor® arrivoru mide vant om j(p)ogam 

Marreyaven chetal candu ohameta udira ^ curusil 
tondar culatil tolum 

9 ariyargal pirravi ® pauva perum carel ningni I rreya- 

vene chenta angu 
10 iripadu tinnam. 

A. 

The following is Fr. A. Moiiserrate’s Spanish version : — 
despues q’ aparecio la ley de los X’pianos en el mundo 
de alii a 30. anos a 21 del mes de diziembre murio el apostol 
S. Thome en Mailapar. ubo conoscim^" de dios vno solo q' fuo 
mudan(^a de la ley y destmicion del demonio y fue destruicion y 
desamparo de los Judios p’a nunca mas auer dellos misericordia 
porq' ansi los desamparo. nascio dios de la virgsn Maria estuuo 
en su obediencia 30. anos y este era dios sin fin. enserio a 
doze apostoles este dios de todas las seis leyes. i. de todas las 
naciones. 

el discipulo deste dios vino a Maylapar con vna regia 
de carpintero y vn palo p'a hazei vna iglesia o casa de rey ; 

el Cheramperemal q’ es rey del Maiauar. Choliaporemal 
q’ es rey de Charamandel Bisnaga y Pandien q’ es rey de Pandi 
cabo de oomurim y el rey Arichendram de Atanapuran y otro 
rey Catri rey de las virgines y otros muchos de diuersas naciones 
y setas determinaron todos de buena voluntad y de voluntad 


i mom is correctly nwm, and r in dre is an interlineation. 

* 1 have read tu as tri. 

3 relinta has been repeated in the next word telmda and must be 
deleted. 

* The existing traces give only ‘ uerai * ; but it should correctly bo 
uCrUi. It is possible that the man who probably dictated the text to 
M. misreeui yC as yS. 

^ In perunti which should correctly be porunti, a similar error 
appears to have occurred by misreading po into pe. 

® There is some mistake here. The word antann is not dissimilar 
in sound to antoni and M. appears to have written it down in the lattei^ 
form. MudOn may have been mistakenly spelt as modor or timdor ; the 
last letter looks like r, however. 

7 t ol udita may have been corrected into r, without, however, 
completely efEaoing the top portion of the letter t. 

» The third letter is clearly r, though it has been shaped like 
as also in Umar, see note 7 on previous page. 

9 This text has been reproduced in part from p* 234 of the 
XIK, No. 5, with new para divisions. 
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libre concertandoBe entre si sometieronse a la ley y seruicio 
de. S. Thome varon sancto penitente. 

Vinno tiempo q*. S. Thome murio per mano del bramane 
y hizose vna cruz de sangre : todos los q’adoran esta cruz les 
perdona dies rey su grande peccado del naBcimiento y llegando 
alia an de uiuir Verdad. 


Translation} 

‘‘ After the law of the Christians appeared in the world, 
30 years thence, on the 2l8t of the month of December, the 
Apostle St. Thomas died at Mailapar ; there was knowledge 
of God, One, Sole, which was change of the law and destruction 
of the demon ; and there was destruction and desertion of the 
Jews, never again to have mercy on them, for He abandoned 
them thus. God was bom of the Virgin Mary ; he was under 
her obedience 30 years, and he was a God without end. He 
taught twelve Apostles, this God of all the six laws, i.e.. of 
all the nations. 

The disciple of this God came to Maylapar with a car- 
penter’s rule and a beam to make a Church and King’s house. 

The Cherarnperemal, who is king of Malauar, Cholia- 
peremal, who is king of Charamandal, Bisnaga, and Pandien, 
who is king of Pandi, Cape of Cornu rin, and king Arichendram 
of Atanapuran and another Catri King, king of the virgins, and 
many others of different nations and sects, determined all with 
pleasure and of their free will agreeing among themselves, 
submitted to the law and service of St. Thomas, a holy penitent 
man. 

The time came when St. Thomas died at the hand of the 
Bramene, and a Cross of blood was made. All those who adore 
this Cross, God King pardons them the great sin of their birth 
and coming there (i.e. where God is) they will live. Truth. ” 

B. 

Diogo de Couto, who was in India between the years A.D. 
1556-80 and died in A.D. 1616, has the following in his 
voluminous history Da Asia ^ : — 

Em tempo do filho de ElRey Sagad Gentio, que reinou 
trinta annos. hum so, e verdadeiro Deos veio a’ terra, e tomou 
came no ventre de huma Virgem, e tirou a lei dos Judeos, 
de cujas mSos por sua vontade tomou castigo pelos peccados 
dos homens, depois de andar no mundo trinta e tres annos. 
e ensinar a doze criados a verdade, que andou pr^gando. 

1 This translation of the Spanish ‘explanation,’ as made by Fr. H* 
Hosten, S.J,, is found on p. 207-8 of the same Journal. 

8 Da Asia of Diogo de Couto (Lisbon, 1783), Vll, liv. X, chap. 6, 
p. 478. 
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E hum defies veio a hum lugar chamado Majalle com 
ham p4o na m%o, e trouxe hum grande madeiro ohamado 
Bagad, que veio pelo mar, de que sez huma lgre}a, com que 
toda a gento folgava. 

Hum Rey de tres Coroas Cheralaoone, Indalcone, CuBpan- 
diad, e ElRey Alexandre do Rey no Ertinabarad com Catharina 
Bua filha, e muitas Virgens, e seis generos de castas por suas 
vontades tomdram a Lei de Thomd, por ser a de verdade, e 
elle Ihes deo o sinal da Cruz pera adorarem. 

E elle subia ao lugar de Antenodur, onde hum Bragmane Ihe 
deo huma lambada, e elle se abra 90 u com esta Cruz, que fioou 
manchada de sen sangue, e os diBcipulos o levdram a Ma)alle, 
e o enterraram na sua Igre]a com a lan^a no corpo : e porque 
n6B os Reys assima nomea-dos vimos isto, fizemos estas letras. 

Translation, ^ 

“ At the time of the son of King Sagad, a Gentio, who reigned 
thirty years, one sole and true God came on earth, and took 
flesh in the womb of a Virgin, and took away the Laws of 
the Jews, at whose hands, of his own will, he bore chastisement 
for the sins of men, after going about in the world thirty -three 
years and teaching twelve servants the truth which he went 
preaching. 

And one of these came to a place called Majalle, with a 
staff in his hand, and he took (out) a big beam called Bagad, 
which came by sea, of which he made a Church, whereat the 
whole people rejoiced, 

A king of three crowns, Cheralacone, Indalcone, Cuspan- 
diad, and King Alexandre of the Kingdom of Ertinabarad, 
with Catharina his daughter, and many Virgins, and six kinds 
of castes, of their own wills took the Law of Thomas, as it was 
the one of truth, and he gave them the sign of the Cross to 
worship. 

And he went up to the place of Antenodur, where a 
Bragmene struck him with a lance, and he embraced this Cross 
which was stained with his blood, and the disciples carried him 
to Majalle and buried him in his Church with the lance in 
his body. 

And because we, the kings above-named, saw this, we made 
these letters.’* 

C. 

Manuel de Faria y Sousa {c. A.D. 1616), the author of The 
Portuguese Asia ® records the following version, as the interpre- 
tation given by a learned Brahman : — 

^ This translation was made by the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J. 

2 Asia PoHuguem <trd. by Stevens*-1694), vol. II, pt. ii, p. 298. 
This work is, according to Whiteaway, « little more than a compilation 
from Barrus and Oouto. ” 
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In the time of the son of Sagad, the Gentile, who reigned 
30 years, came upon earth one only God, and was incarnate 
in the Womb of a Virgin : He abolished the Law of the Jews, 
whom he punished for the sins of Men, after he had been in 
the world 33 years and taught twelve servants the truth he 
preached. 

A king of three Crowns, Cheralacone, Indalacone, Cuspan* 
diad, and king Alexander of the kingdom of Ertinabarad, with 
Catherine his daughter, and many virgins and six families, 
voluntarily followed the Law of Thomas, because it was the 
Law of Truth ; and he gave them a Sign of the Cross to adore. 

Going up to the place of Antenodur, a Brahman run him 
through with a lance, and he embraced this Cross which was 
stained with his blood, and his disciples carried him to Maiale, 
and buried him in his church with the lance in his body. 

And because We, the above-named Kings, saw this, we 
carved these letters here.” 


D. 

The following extract from Andrade's Vida de D. Joao de 
Castro^ edited by Luis Francisco, contains a similar account : — 

“ From the time when the I^iw of the Christians came into 
the world thirty years were reckoned, when on December 21. 
the Holy Apostle Thomas died at Mailappur, from which the\ 
received the knowledge of God, the change of the Law, the 
destruction of the devU. This God taught to twelve Apostles ; 

and one of them came to Mailappur, with a staff in his 
hand and built a temple ; 

and the kings, Malabar, Choromandel and Pandi, together 
with others of various nations, willingly submitted themselves 
to the Law of St. Thomas. 

The time came when the holy man died by the hand of a 
Brahmin ; and with his blood he made this Cross.'’ 


E. 

Fr. Vincenzo Maria, the Papal Envoy to Travancore in 
A.D. 1656, has given the following version of the inscription 
on the Cross, in his book * : — 

A. Nel tempo, che regnaua il figlio del Re Sagad, il quale 
gouerno quest i stati trent’ anni, il solo, e vero Iddio discesc' 
in terra, prese came nel ventre d’vna Vergine e diede fine alia 

^ Quoted in Notices of Madras and Cuddalore by the Missionaries 
of the S.P.C.K. (London, 1868), pp. 60*1. This Portuguese work which 
was first pubUshed in A.D. 1061 has been stigmatized by Whiteaway as 
“ bombastic and untrustworthy. ” 

2 Viaggio % India Orientaii (Rome, 1073) of Vincenzo Maria di 8. 
Catarina de Siena, an Italian Carmelite and Papal Envoy to Travancore— 
See Indian Antiquary, HI, p. 314. 
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legge delli Giudei. Dalli loro mani, per sua libera volonta, 
sostenne la pena douuta alii pecoati degl’ huomini, doppo hauer 
vissuto nel mondo trentatre atini, ne’ quali insegno a dodioi 
suoi serui la verita, che predicaua 

Vno di questi venne a Maiale con vn bastone nella mano, 
e leuo vna gran iraue dotta Bagad, portata dal mare nel lido : 
con la medesiina feoe vna Chiesa, con che tutto il popolo si 
rallegro. 

Vn Re di tre Corone, Cheralacone, Indalacone, Cuspardiad, 
and il Principe d’ Ertina barad, con Caterina sua figlia, e molt’ 
altre Vergini, e sei sorte di caste, prefero spontaneamente la 
legge di Tome, per esser quella della verita, ed esso gli diede 
il segno della Santa Croce, perche Tadorassero. 

Ascendendo poi il medesimo il luogo d’Antinodor, vn 
Brahmane gli diode con vna lancia, ed esso si abbraccio con- 
questa Croce la quale resto macchiata dal suo sangue. Si suoi 
discepoli lo leuarono per Maiale, done fu sepolto nella Chiesa, 
che hauena fabricata, e perche noi Regi sopranominati, vedem- 
mo tutto questo, habbiamo fatto formare li presenii oaratteri 
a perpetua memoria.” 

Translation} 

At the time when reigned the son of King Sagad, who 
governed these states thirty years, the only true God came 
down on earth, took flesh in the womb of a Virgin, and put 
an end to the law of the Jews. At their hands by his free 
will, he bore the pain due to the sins of men, after having 
lived on earth thirty-three years, during which he taught twelve 
of his servants the truth which he preached. 

One of these came to Maiale with a staff in his hand, and 
took a big beam, called Bagad, which the sea had carried 
ashore. With the same he built a Church, whereat the people 
rejoiced. 

A king of three Crowns, Cheralacone, Indalacone, Cus- 
pardiad, and the Prince of Ertinabarad, with his daughter 
Caterina, and many other virgins, and six kinds of castes, of 
their own free will preferred (chose) the law of Thomas, because 
it was that of truth, and he gave them the sign of the Cross 
to adore. 

Afterwards, when the same (Thomas) had gone up to the 
place of Antinodor, a Brahmane struck him with a lance, and 
he embraced this cross, which remained stained with his blood. 
His disciples carried him to Maiale, where he was buried in the 
Church which he had built ; and because we, the above-men- 

1 A Malay aiam translation has been given in the History oj 
SL Thomas' Christians by Fr, Bernard (Travancore, 1916), which I had 
originally translated into English. For this literal rendering, I am indebted 
to Fr. H. Hosten, S. J. 
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tioned kings, saw all this, we have caused to make the present 
letters for a perpetual remembrance/’ 

From a careful perusal of the passages extracted above, 
it can be seen that the ' Malavar ’ text, a literary hoax by itself, 
has further suffered considerably from mistranslations. Of 
these, two different types are distinguishable, namely, that 
given by Fr. Monserrate, which, though somewhat incorrect in a 
few particulars, is generally more approximate, and the other, a 
fantastic jumble found in Da Asia of the Portuguese histo- 
rian De Couto. The versions given by the other authors, such 
as Faria y Sousa, Andreda and Vincenzo, may be brushed aside 
as being but echoes of that found in Monserrate or De Couto. 

Ht « « 

1 shall now proceed to examine the correct interpretations 
that ought to be put upon some of the expressions of the 
text, and shall then append as literal a translation of it as may 
be possible 

(Line 1)^ — ' Arrija Jigartan ayyarru tanineV is properly 
‘ ariya sakarttam ayyaru taniiil.’ This has been translated as 
“ After the law of the Christians appeared in this world, 
thirty years thence ’ (M) and ‘ At the time of the son of king 
Sagad, a Gentio, who reigned thirty years’ (C). Jigartan ‘in 
the world ’ according to M. from jagat or ^agat in Tamil ‘ the 
world, and * a king named Sagad ’ according to C. appear to 
be incorrect renderings of the word 6akdbdam, which occurs in 
inscriptions in the forms of iakdttam and Sakarttam^ as here 
The line will then mean ‘ In the ayyaru je&r of the Ariya- Saka 
era/ 

The ‘ Vikrama-Samvat ’ era was started in B.C. 57-6 to 
denote an important historical land mark in India of the 
first century B.C. ; and it came to, be laterly called also as 
the Viktama-^akabdam,^ , while the Saka era proper of A.D. 78 
was particularized as the Salivahana-^akabdam. The popular- 
ly accepted date of the birth of Jesus Christ, an event men- 
tioned in line 7 below, being December 25, 1 B.C., that day will 
have fallen in the 56th year (expired) of the Vikrama era ; and 
this was the only* pre-Christian Indian era in which a Brahman 
author of A.D 1561 could naturally have dated an incident 
of 1 B.C. That some such year in an era must have been 


1 8aka in this instance means simply ‘era,’ Vikrama-Saka being 
the ‘era of VikramSditya.’ The modern inscription of LaJitatripurasun- 
darldevi of Nepal uses a similar expression * 

( Ep, Ind,, V, App., p. 46). The Vikrama era is foreign"* to South India, 
but the composer having had to specify a pre-Salivfthana-Saka event, 
had necessarily to use the ‘Vikrama-Samvat’ era, which he called 
simply as ‘ dakarttam *, omitting the qualifying epithet of ‘ Vikrama, 
but using instead the word Mya (Skt. Arya), 
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meant in the first lime is inferable from the fact that m L 2 
folloTving, the month and date are mentioned. 

But one point has, however, to be especially noted. The 
word ayyaru always refers to ‘ five-times-six ’or 30 ; but it 
appears to have been given here the new connotation of 58, 
whereas Ithis number ought correctly to have been expressed as 
aym-pan-aru, to denote that 5 is of the tenth digit. We have to 
concede that the indiflFerent author of the piece was guilty of 
this grammatical inaccuracy, or that there is some flaw in the 
transcript of M. 

The Ghrista-Sangita, a Sanskrit epic composed by Mill 
and Vidyabhushan in 1834, has the following verses where 
the Vikrama-Saka era has been used to date a Biblical pre* 
Christian event — the appearance of Gabriel to Mary (Lk 1) ; — 

c(?T ii 

iifer! jrfirtwiftrsrs xEn?t»{ i 

[‘ When fifty years of the Vaikrama-6aka (era) had passed, 
(iabriel, the Divine messenger, who had been sent by God 
(appeared unto Mary and said).’] 

[The mention of Vikrama year 60 as the date of this incident 
has to be explained by the fact that the joint authors of the 
epic have apparently followed the true (and not the Dionysian) 
chronology for the birth of Jesus in 4 B.C., and that as Gabriel’s 
visit must have taken place some months before the date of 
Nativity, it could have fallen approximately in the year aftei 
Vikrama 50. J 

That the year ayyaru (as 56) is a citation in the ‘ Vikrama 
era ’ is again confirmed by the East Coast legend ^ which begins 
the story of St. Thomas thus — In the days that Vikramaditya 
reigned in India^ people from the land of the Firanghis (i.e. 
foreigners) came to us to trade. The city and country of 
Tirumayilai was ruled by Candapparftja of the fisherman 
caste 

Ariya (with a double r , according to M to denote r) would 
preclude our taking it to be driya (Skt Arya), i.e. ‘ belonging to 
the Aryans or northerners,* which the Vikrama-Samvat evident- 
ly is. Teriya in the next line has a rou^ r and would more 
consistently rhyme with dfiya ; but the substitution of r for r 


1 Proceedings oj the Indian Histl Records Oommn,f 1924, vol. VI, 
p. 122->Thi8 tradition appears to me to be post-Portuguese in origin. 
The same legend about a mysterious light directing some storm-to«wed 
mariners is told of the Church of N.S. de Luss at Goa and of the Lux 
Church at Mylapore. — No. 5, 1926, p. 167 f.n. 
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for rhyming exigencies is, though rare, not uncommon.^ Ariya 
S'aJcditam gives better sense than ariya, ‘ cooled ' or ‘ pacified/ 
(line 2) — ‘ierriya tanuuil tirunda muueyir= Beriya Tan- 
uvil tirundu muwUil 'Dhanus and ‘three-seven’ record, 
though incorrectly, the month and date of the Nativity men- 
tioned in Z 7. But it is not apparent how the author had 
pitched upon Dhanu 21 as the date ; because December 25, 
the accepted day of that memorable incident did not fall in 
Dhanus in 1 B C., but had corresponded only to Makaram 16, 
whereas Dhanus 21 of that year would have been equivalent to 
November 30.* But Fr. Beschi, the author of the Temhavani, 
has equated December 26 with Dhanus (Markali) 25, apparently 
because this correspondence was correct in his time (A.D. 
1710-40), Other later Indian writers have also incorrectly 
adopted this Indian equivalent only, as can be seen from the 
subjoined extracts : 

Mada Markali vaikal aiyaindSy 
Edila nisikk iruttai muvaindfty 
Adinalena Adinathanai 

Kadal-nayaki kalippin nalkinal. — Ternhavani, x, 44. 

[At mid-night, on the 25th of Markali, Mary gave birth 
to our Lord.] 

I 

— Christa^Sahgtta., 1, p. 4. 

[His birth was on the twenty-fifth day, ... * and the eighth 
day from this was the first of January ] 


1 Mr. T. K. Gopala Ayyar ha^ furnished me with this instance from 
the Kamba-Iiamayanani : 

Araiyum-adaraugum madappillaikal 
Tar(r)aiyi]C kiridir raohcharuh*k5y varo ? 

— Balakandam^S^irappuppayiratn, v. 10. 

2 As worked out by a Pandit of the Trivandrum Sanskrit College ; but 
Mr. J. K. Fatheringham of Oxford equates 1 B.C., December 25 with 
V.E. 57 (current), Kumbha (MSgha), du. di. 11, Saturday. In all the years 
from about A.D. 1616 to 1661, the date of tho ‘Malavar’ text, December 
25 corresponded with Dhanus 27, with only a very few exceptions ; and 
like Beschi who equated the English date to* M&rkali (Dhanus) 25, 
which was true in his time, it is possible that the author of the ‘Malavar' 
text equated the date of Nativity to Markali (Dhanus) 27, from the 
analogy of the equation true of the first half of the 16th century. In 
that case the second line may have been TSnya tanuvU tirundum-trSlih 
the last word trslil being used to represent 27 (and not fourt,oen, as 
ordinarily it will mean). Then the author can be considered to have 
used his numerals consistently — ayyUm for 56 cuid irS^u for 27. This sugges- 
tion is put forward to enable us to r^oncile the chronological discrepancy 
in re^d to the date of birth of Jesus, which is indisputably the event 
desenbed in the opening lines of the * Malavar ’ text. 
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MS^rkali m&tattil impattaindan tedi 
Ma^arra karunalaya Sdi parar pirandir. 

— Vedarmyakam's Lyrics. 

[On the 25th day of the month of MarkaJ.i, our spotless 
Saviour, the abode of grace, was born.] 

The chronological inaccuracy in the present text has to 
be attributed to the ignorance of the author ; but it has, 
however, given rise to the mistaken notion that December 21, 
the alleged date of the death of St. Thomas, has been indicated 
by Dhanus 21. M. has therefore ‘on the 2l8t of the month of 
December, the Apostle St. Thomas died at Mailapar (which is a 
place where the city of S. Thome is now).’ C. has fortunately 
omitted this date-portion. That the date given in the opening 
lines has no connection with the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
but is an incorrect citing of the date of the Nativity, is clear 
from the context. 

(Line 4) — ‘Caliyata candiyangui’=iCa/?2/^cf^ kandu liyaiigi 
‘ Kali ’ is a Hindu solecism to connote the evil age of iniquity 
and irreligion which prevailed at Jerusalem, and which the 
advent of Jesus Christ was to destroy. Tardtara of the text is 
more correctly tardtala-, ‘the earth’ ; this form will rhyme quite 
well with pardpara, ‘Kandiyangui* can also bo split up into 
kandu-vfigi ; but ‘ riyahgi ’ alliterates with ‘ ^aratara.’ 

(Line 5) — ‘juda culata tuyacarra mnnenta^Juta-kulattui 
tuyakkara rnunindu. In this line, ‘Jiita-kulam* is compounded of 
the two words juta=: and kulam, which may mean either 
‘a tribe,’ or also ‘a temple’ or ‘abode of god,’ (as in Deva- 
kvlam). Tnyakku ara lias been interpreted as ‘there was 
destruction and desertion ’ by M , while C. and Sousa take it to 
mean ‘ took away * or ‘ abolished the Laws of the Jews.’ Tuy- 
akku means s’Orvu or ‘ fatigue ’, and in some extended sense it 
has to ])e considered as applicable to Jutakulam. Ara is ‘ to 
free from.’ 

(Line 6) — ‘ vadel perutum vagueiadio uagueye ’ appears to 
be an incorrect transliteration for vddil peridum vakai aduvd- 
kiyl. M’s translation reads ‘and there was destruction and 
desertion of the Jews, never again to have mercy on them, 
for He abandoned them thus’ ; while C’s version has ‘and took 
away the Laws of the Jews, at whose hands, of his own will, 
he bore chastisement for the sins of men’, for which there is 
nothing in the text. The true meaning appears to be that Jesus’ 
anger towards the iniquities of the Temple was the prime cause 
of the Jews’ quarrel with him. The attitude of Jesus in 
freely criticising the prevailing Mosaic religion and its priest- 
hood, provoked the hatred of the Jews which culminated in his 
crucifixion. The Pallippdtiu has : 

Yudarkku nanmaikkay vanna tannil 
Yudarkku vairam mnluttu vannu. 
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[Though (Jesus) came for the benefit of the Jews, their 
hatred towards him, however, became intensified.] 

(Line 7) — ‘ Cannia Maria Carupamadaqui ’ may be correctly 
transcribed as kcmrpiya Mariya karuppaw-addki Kanniya 
Mariya is the Virgin Mary, kanniya being the Tamilised form 
of the Sanskrit word kanyd, 

(Line 8) — ‘manniya muppadum varija MariatiV =manniy a 
muppadam varusha mdriyatil i.e. ‘when thirty full years had 
elapsed.’ The reference is to the commencement of the public 
ministry ^ of Lord Jesus, which is said to have lasted for three 
years from his 30th year, till which time he had been staying 
with his mother, to the 33rd year, when he suffered crucifixion. 

And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon him and a voice came from 
heaven which said, ‘ Thou art my beloved Son ; 
in thee 1 am well pleased ’ 

And Jesus himself began to be about thirty^ years 
of age. Lk. 3 (22-3). 

friars i 

■sr**iT 5«wsT t sraitTr ii 

— Chrisla-Sahgtia, ]>. 10 

« 

[Sri Yesu, the Saviour, having remained thus for thirty' 
years, left the blessed Mary and departed from Nazareth.] 

Kavalamim tayu muppadandii mattum 
kaland-oru kudiyaka nilandanil valndadu 

— Vedandyakam*8 Lyrics. 

[The Lord and his mother lived together for a period of 
thirty years]. 

(Line 9) — ‘ onde ^ enum oruporul tanne ’ is onre ennum oru- 
porul tannai. This line contains the essence of the Christian 
dogma. Of. Baldeus — ‘ It was Thomas who taught them to 
profess God, the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost. 


1 Mafiyatil means ‘changed' i.e., ‘elapsed’ ; but M. who generally 
represents r by double rr, has spelt this word with a single r. If the 
translation of De Couto can be depended on, in this instance, wo may 
have to take the line as manniya muppadum mriaa muninil, and then 
only * the 33rd year of the life of Jesus ’ can be understood to be meant. 
In that case, the preaching of Jesus to the twelve disciples can be taken 
to refer to the exhoHation referred to in Mathew 28 -(19). In the disper- 
sal of the Apostles to different countries St. Thomas came to Mylapore, 
as stated in the succeeding lines. Mariyatil may also mean ‘ in the win- 
try season ’ (of the 30th year). The words can also be varuaham ariyatil. 

The public ministry, according to the Rev. Sanday’s OuiUnes of 
the Life of Christ (190^), lasted from A.D. 26-29, This calculation follows 
the true date of the Nativity instead of the Dionysian reckoning. 

9 Baldeus who was in Malabar in A.D. 1650 also makes a similar 
transliteration of nr into nd : cf. ‘aud^udulla’ for anrafinUla. 
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' onde ’ in this line and also in 3 is a vulgarly pronounced 
equivalent of the Tamil word so also ' kundana * for 

kunram (L 10) and ^tondi* for Wnr^ (l. 12). 

(Line 10) — ‘ cundana pandira de siuaroa vreppar. ' 

In this line, ‘cundana* (if it should correctly rhyme with) 
ofifi, must at least be km^ra'ga, ‘resembling mountains’ ; but an 
allowable correction of it into kunri'j^il^ ‘on the mountain’ cor- 
responds well with the Biblical references noted below : 

а. And he goeth into a mountain and calleth unto 
him whom he would ; and they came unto him. 

And he ordained twelve, that they should bo 
with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach. — Mk. 3 (13-4). 

б. And it came to pass in those days, that he went 
into a mountain and continued all night to pray 
to God. 

And when it was day, he called unto his disciples, 
and of them he chose twelve, whom also he named 
apostles. — Lk. 6 (12-3). 

‘ pandira ’ is correctly pandiru^ which again is a Malayalara 
form of the Tamil word panniru, ‘twelve.’ The panniru 
dUiyar referred to here are the twelve apostles of Jesus, namely, 
Simon surnamed Peter, James son of Zebedee, John brother 
of James, Andrew, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, 
James son of Ali)h8Bus, Simon the Cananite, Judas the brother 
of James, and Judas Iscariot the traitor — Mk. 3 (16-9). 

‘ vreppar ’ is uraippar : and the subject of this finite verb is 
apparently Jesus, the ‘ paraparam^kiya paramporul ’ of Z. 3. 
The verb is in the future tense form, but it can be construed as 
of the past tense. The object of the v«rb is contained in L 9 
The exhortation which Jesus made : ‘Go ye therefore and teach 
all the nations, baptising in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. — (Matt. 28-19) was after his 
resurrection, and only to eleven disciples. 

(Lines 11-12) — ‘ Arm Jameyata aruntauenurreyum ’ i.e. dm 
^maiyaii-arundavar-araiyurn is an epithet qualifying the word 
Mayilai, which has here been described as the stronghold of 
Hinduism, where dwelt (urai) devoted followers of the six sys- 
tems of Hindu philosophy viz., Sftnkhya, Y6ga, NySya, VaWe- 
shika, Mlmamsa and Vedanta: or, Lokftyatam, Bauddbam, 
Arhatam, Mlm^msam, Mftyftvftdam and Plficharltram The 
translation of M. ‘the God of all the six laws, i.e., of the six 
nations’ is incorrect. 

Mmi is a saint ; it refers to the Apostle Thomas in this 
as well as L 20, and may be considered as a synonym of the 
word antanan in 1. 23. 
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(Line 13) — Taehchukkdl ^ is ‘a carpenter’s rule’. The Apostle 
is stated to have tamed carpenter by divine persuasion, and 
to have been brought to the court of king Gondophares to 
build a royal mansion for him. 

TamJ^a4aru * or the * Tambagam4aul ’ is a heavy species 
of Malabar timber, used extensively for building and boating 
purposes. Its botanical name is Tamboggia Roxburghiana 
(M^, ManL of Admn,, iii. 992). M. has non-committally 
translated it as ! a beam of wood ’ ; but C. has gone further 
and rendered it as ‘a big beam called Bagad'. Tam-bagad-arv 
being written in the vernacular alphabet, its medial syllables 
ha^ga-d ^ appear to have suggested this curious name for the 
timber, as in 0. 

(Line 14) — * nechinacoyil Iraeune chamei>aii ’ is probably 
nctchchim kOpil Iraivannu chamaippdn. Nachchim may be taken 
to mean ‘desirable.' Though M. has transcribed the word as 
Iraeune’ with a single r, it is possible that 'Iraivan* meaning 
‘god’ is meant. The same word also signifies ‘a king’, but the 
context would favour the former meaning ; because St. Thomas 
is traditionally believed to have erected a church with the log 
of wood, which he had dragged out of the sea and which had 
consequently been presented to him by the king of Mylapore. 
In that case ‘Iraeune’ may be equated to Iraimrinti. the 
Malayalam form of the dative, meaning, ‘for Iraivan or god’ 
(Tamil : Iraivanukkv). One other suggestion is possible — irai- 
unni, ‘dedicated to god.’ 

(Line 15) — ‘ sri puanatil cherila oonum=«in puvamttil 
CherakikkOnum . M. has‘a king of three crowns’ ; and if the 
idea of ‘three’ has to be brought in. ‘sri’ or siri’ may be 
considered as a derivative of ^in~‘three’ (8kt. tri), J^iri 
(Ski. M) has, by itself, the meaning of ‘auspicious’ or ‘pros- 
perous’ ; and, in that case. Siri puvamttil will appropriately 
be ‘in this prosperous earth ’ * The Cheramperemal who is king 

of Malauar ’ is o paraphrase of CMralakkOn, The encomiast 
has catalogued the three popularly known kings ^ of South 
India, namely, the Chera, the Choja and the Wndya, and, 
not satisfied with this achievement, has travelled further north 
and brought also Hari4chandra under the spell of the Apostle’s 
teaching 


1 The translation ‘ with a staff ’ i$ vague ; a carpenter's measuring 
staff is what is meant. 

2 The Tamil dictionary does not mention this tree. 

^ An idea os to how vemooulor letters, which were written in those 
centuries without the long secondary vowels, B, i and without the 
eoneonontol upper dots (virOnia) could easily be misread by an European, 
con be got from the plate facing p. 597, vol. Ill of Churchiirs Voyages, 
containing * Our Fath^ * and * the Creed ' in the Tamil alphabet. 

^ Mismonary Sohultsse (1728) says that Oheron, Chelan and Pan<liyan 
were the kings referred to in the cross according to the then -accepted 
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(Line 16) — ‘ Curugula Cholem’ would naturally be Kura- 
kulach ChOlan\ but the epithet Kurukulai^ not clear. It will 
ordinarily mean ‘ of the dynasty of Kuru ( fn ) or of Bnhas- 
pati ( ) ’ ; but as the Cholas traced their descent only from 

Manu and were consequently styled the Manukul5dbhavas, the 
epithet of ‘Kurukula’ is not intelligible. Kuru (guru) as an 
adjective has, however, the meaning of * excellent ’ and kuru-kula 
may, in that case, be simply ‘the Chola of an excellent dynasty’. 
M. has, approximately enough, paraphrased it as ‘ the Cholia- 
peremal who is king of Charamandel ’ ; but we find the strange 
name of ‘ Indalaoone ’ perpetuated in C’s version. 

In ' curuguil Pandiyen ’ or kuruguil Pandiyan, the epithet 
kuruguil is somewhat misleading, and it is not known if M. 
has missed the correct word. If that epithet is to be dis- 
tinctive of a Pandya sovereign, some sort of correction to 
that word appears necessary. The word ‘ Korkaiyil ’ having the 
meaning ‘ of Korkai ' may be suggested in its place, as this 
is near enough to ‘ curuguil ’ in sound and has, in addition, 
the advantage of being an appropriate epithet for a Pandya 
king, Kojrkai having been a Pendya capital. M. has ‘ Paiidien 
who is king of Pandi, Cape Comorin,’ while the resourceful has 
the curious and un-Indian appellation of ‘ Cuspandiad ’ (or 
‘ Kuspardiad,’ according to other writers) for a simple Pftndya 
king. It may be noted that none of the traditions which 
describe the ApOsStle’s activities in Malabar and the Coromandel 
specifically mentions a Pandya also among his converts. 
It is possible that the poetaster, having heard of a Chera and 
a Chola king in connection with St. Thomas, was naturally 
tempted to include the Pandya also in the tradition, so as not 
to leave out the remaining member of the triple kings of South 
India. 

(Line 17) — ‘ atanar puratil arichandemom ’ should be 
correctly Atianapurattil Arichchandranum, i.e. Harischandra of 
Hastinapura. Harischandra was a quasi-mythical king of 
ancient India, who is oven to-day popularly remembered for 
his integrity. In the Cape Comorin inscription of Vlrarajen- 
dra (A.D. 1065) he has been mentioned as the thirty-second 
ancestor of the epic king Rama of AyodhyS, and must there- 
fore have lived, if at all, many centuries before the Christian 
era. The Apostle’s panegyrist has, however, made him a 
Christian convert of the second half of the first century A.D.^ 


vernacular reading — Notices of Madras and Cuddalore (London 1868), 

pp. 68-0. 

1 Fr. Hosten writes (26*7-26)— “In a MS. written in 1604 by an 
anonymous Jesuit missionary entitled Eelacao Sohre a serra (fol. 626r), 
we read — 

‘ On a stone written in ancient letters, which are to be seen to-day 
at Maliapur, the Christians of St, Thomas who are shilled in the eob^anodion 
of those letters read that the Holy Apostle converted to the faith three 
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While M . has contented himself with ‘ Arichendram of Atana- 
puran/ C’s version contains the curious name of ' King Alexander 
of Ertinabarad.’ The transformation of Arichchandran into 
Alichohandran is intelligible, and from this to Alexander 
can be easily explained in the case of an European ignorant 
of Indian mythology, because of the similarity in sound 
noticeable between these two names. Another strange example is 
furnished in * A tta-na-pu -rat-til ’ which has, by another curious 
phonetic adventure, given us the ‘ Er-ti-na-ba ra-d ’ of C. In 
passing, it may be noted that the form ‘ Attanapurattil ’ is 
peculiarly Malay alam, whereas we should expect ‘ Attanapur- 
attu’ (of Hastinapura) in Tamil, — cf. Kot^rattil J^afikunni, 
Parambil Chandy, etc. 

(Line 18) — ‘ catuennum canniercaresum’ is probably 
Katrtn ennum karmiyarkk-araSum. M. has ^ ' another Catri, King 
of the virgins’, and C. gives ‘ Catheriiia, his daughter and 
many virgins.’ M. has probably omitted ‘n* in ‘ Catri(n)en- 
num,’ and with this omission supplied, the line will mean 
* Catherine, the queen (i.e., the most exalted^) among virgins.’ 
Ara&ii is a word of the neuter gender, and can be applied 
to both ‘ a king ’ and ' a queen.’ Kanniyarkk-araSu may also 
mean ‘ a king of virgins,’ but it is not relevant here. The 
Virgin Catherine referred to in this line maybe the Virgin-Queen 
St. Catherine,^ the first of that name and the daughter of 
Costort, king of Cyprus, who is said to have dedicated her 
life to Jesus and died in about A.D. 300 during the regime 
of the tyrant Maxentius. Fr. Bernard of Mannanam has 
made a vain attempt to evolve this word from Katyayani, a 
Vedic feminine name now in vogue among the Nambudiri 
Brahmans of the West Coast. 

(Line 19) — " maltum palapalam marcatarum,’ whose ' 


chief kings; him of Bisnaga, in their language called Xoren Porumal, 
him of Pan di, whom they call Pandi Perumal; and him of the whole 
of Malavar, who is called Xaram Perumal; besides two other kings 
of lesser quality and many other people (poros.)’ (Tlie italics are mine). 
From this it is evident that the three kings mentioned as the Apostle's 
converts were the Chola, the Pandya and the Cheraman Perumal ; and 
* the two kings of lesser quality,’ will have to be identified with Hari4- 
ohandra and Catherine (wrongly taken as a king of the virgins) of the 
Tamil text. 

1 It appears really strange that a Brahman, whatever his time- 
serving duphoity, should have made Harilohandra. a convert of St. 
Thomas. It is also curious how ho pitched upon the name of Catherine, 
a foreign princess, while cataloguing T’s converts in India. 

2 Compare karpukkaraSu and mahgaiyarkkaraSu, where the idea of 
royalty does not at all come in j but it is an accident that Catherine, 
happens to be a princess herself, in this instance. 

3 Fr. Hosten has collect^ much information about * St, Clara, 
the daughter of the king of Oalamina * (J.P.A.S.B., XIX, No. 5, pp. 191*-3) ; 
but she has ho connection with Oatrin of the text. In order to rhyme 
with AUana in the next line, this word must be * Kattann' 
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correct equivalent is mativm pala pala marhkattSrum, has been 
rightly translated by M. as ‘ many others of different nations 
and sects/ though ^ nations * is an incorrect addition. 0. has, 
however, the wrong paraphrase of ‘ six kinds of castes/ lie 
correct translation will be ‘ and the followers of various other 
creeds/ Chaste Tamil would require ‘ mar^rum ’ in place of 
‘mattnm*; but the latter form is necessary to rhyme with 
* chittam * in the succeeding line. The use of this word in its 
colloquial garb is an instance to show that the author of the 
poem was not a man of learning. 

(Line 20) — * chitam relinta telinda chintauerai/ In this 
line the word telinda is evidently a repetition, and the line 
must be read as ‘ chiUam teJinda chintaiyoray.* Correct Tamil 
would require chUtan-ielinda, 

(Lines 21-22) — * tame perunti tauamumon Thoma culatll 
toludari panintar.' ‘ perunti ’ is correctly poruntL^ and 
‘ tauamumon ’ should be * tavamunion,’ at least. But as the 
word tavamuni is a noun put in apposition with Thomft, in 
the next line, its suffix should be dm>y and the words will then 
be correctly iavamiini(y)^5i^ ThOmdy i.e. ‘ Thoma, the austere 
ascetic.'^ Thdmd-kulam may mean the chapel which Si. 
Thomas was reputed to have erected atMayilapur with the log of 
wood miraculously dragged out of the soa, or the chapel on 
the Mount where St. Thomas was wont to pray. TamP 
porunti can be rendered into " of their own free will.' 
‘ Ari ^-panintar ’ is adi-panirUary ‘ r ’ and ‘d ’ being (as already 
explained) interchangeable in European pronunciations of 
vernacular words. Although adi-panital connotes * prostra- 
tion at the feet ' of some saint or god (adisrfeet), it appears 
to mean here simple prostration and worship. 

(Lines 23-28) — These six lines embody a separate idea* 
by themselves, and it is with them that we are directly con- 
cerned for the subject-matter of this paper. As stated 
already, they contain the phalaeruti or the paya^ of the poem, or 
in other words, they enumerate the benefits that would accrue 
to all those who offer worship to the Cross on the St. Thomas' 
Mount, i.e. in effect, embrace the Christian faith. Such a 


^ Baldous haft transcribed the word poru into * perm ’ (Ohurchil)’s 
Voyages, IV, 698). 

" 2 Muni ‘ an ascetic/ has been frequently used by Fr. Beschi in 
his TUmhUvcmi j in fact, he was himself call^ Vira-mSmuntmr. 
6iyinaiy5neimu*n ifr-kelu mupiyum vesidSp— XII, v. 73. 

2 As examples of the inten^ange of r and d* the following from 
Baldeus may be quoted — * avanureiya/ for amnu4^iya and Linsohoten's 

* oori ' for ke4i* 

^ It may be noticed that Ft. Monserrate has himself, consciously or 
otherwise, made a paragraph diviaiem here, both in his transcript of the 

* MaJavar ’ text and in his Spanish tranriation 
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type of devout termination is very common to panegyrical 
poems composed in glorification of a deity. Many similar 
instances may be quoted, but the Sanskrit half verse extracted 
below contains the same idea as that embodied in the present 
text, almost word for word : — 

WTWT ujt’rftr? »rc! i 

inawi n 

— BTihatstotra-mnktahara (Poona), vol. I, p. 358. 

[If, having bathed, a man repeats this stotra (hymn), he 
will easily cross the great sea of samsdra (worldly life) like a 
puddle, and reach the abode of the effulgent Brahman]. 

One more quotation from & Tamil work is given so as 
to illustrate my point • 

perum payan ruyttu nthgap pirappijrapp-o.litting-eyda 

varum-peruft Sivalokattin-anaivadarkk-aiyam-inre. 

— TiruvUaiyddar-puramm. 

[(Those who read or have the hook read out to them) 
will obtain great merit and being absolved from the troubles 
of births ^and deaths, attain, without doubt, the unattainable 
abode of Siva.] 

Malayalam poems also contain similar epilogic lines cata- 
loguing the merits of such devotional acts. 

As in the above-mentioned instances, the composer of this 
poem also wanted to convey the idea that those who worship 
the Cross which the aged saint {antana-mudOn^), i.e. St. Thomas, 
had consecrated (Samaitta) on the top {midi) of the hill, in 
memory of or having actually visualised on Mt. Golgotha 
{handv), the beautiful or red feet {^ey{yayta{) of Lord Jesus 
(Maraiyamn), will easily cross the great sea {peruh-kadal) of the 
sin of (continuous) births {piramp-pdmm). Such an interpre- 
tation exhibits not only a logical development of the idea 
contained in the preceding lines, but gives the finishing touch 
to a panegyrical poem purporting to glorify the sanctity of the 
Mount Cross. This method of concluding the poem is also 
in agreement with the rules ofr literary convention,^ and has 
generally been followed by all composers of devotional poems, 
such as the Divaram, Nalayiramf etc. 

i varaivilav-a^iy-odap 

Fsi>idam-Maraivdr yffrurn pariv-eli mukaman kilra 

^rembSvam, XII, v. 100. 

MUddtl may be M's transcript for mutton, * an elderly man* ; and 
antarut^mSetOff^ wiU be * an aged ascetic * referring to St. Thomas. MtidOr 
(if the last letter is r) may be considered as an honorific plural, 

a The has Aram-porul-inbam-vid— adaidal nur-payane — 

Poehfppfiyimm, v. 10. 
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(Line 23) — Antam^ originally meant only * one who poss- 
essed a humane disposition/ and it then came to be specifioally 
applied to Brahmans who were considered to satisfy that defi- 
nition best. 

Antanar enbor arav5r marrevv-uyirkkufi 

Sen-tanmai pund* olugalSn — Tirukkural, 

['Antanar' are those righteous men who are humane to- 
wards all living beings]. 

The Chudamani lexicon also has ‘Antanar aravOr parppdr\ 
showing that the word ‘antamr' was used to specify both ‘an 
ascetic’ (of whatever denomination) and *a Brahman’ {parppan). 
It is only in the former significance of * an ascetic ’ that this 
word has been used in the poem to designate St. Thomas, 
who has also been called a muni in lines 12 and 21. But it 
has been very curiously misunderstood to be the proper name 
of a place, for C. has translated the passage as * He went up 
to the place of Antenodur.’ Fr. Bernard of Mannanam follow- 
ing the version found in Vincenzo has added the gloss that 
‘ Antenodor ’ w^as the name of a hill near Mylaporo. ' Arrivoru ’ is 
arivodu^ * with wisdom.’ Mitk, the vernacular word for the 
preposition ‘ upon,’ has reference to the Mount, on which the 
Cross was set up ; but there is no w^ord in the text to corres- 
pond to the meaning of ‘ a hill.’ 

(Line 24) — ‘ vantuorujogam ’ is vandu oru yOgam. It may 
mean oru yOgamdy vandu, ‘having come or assembled in a 
body’. As yOgam also comiotes ‘an auspicious combination 
of stars etc., oru yOgam vandu will mean ‘ having come on a pro- 
pitious occasion’. As this word has been spelt by M. as ‘jogam’, 
(‘j’ being used to represent the sound of ‘sa’ or ‘cha’), it is 
possible that the Malayalam word chokam ^ \vhich is a derivative 
form of the Sanskrit yOgam has been meant. Oru jOgam vandu 
will therefore mean ‘having come on an auspicious occasion.’ 
An auspicious moment must have been essential for the conse- 
cration of a Cross for the worship of the converts. ^ ‘Marrae- 
yauen’ i.e., Maraiyavan is the word that has been responsible 
for the implication of a Brahman in the death of St. Thomas. 
Maraiyavan primarily means ‘ he of the Marai,' while Marai 
is the Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit word Veda, It 
is now popularly applied to^the Brahman as the custodian 
of the Vedas ; but the same word is equally applicable to God, 


^ See Guudert’s Malayalam Dictitmary, p. 396 and 874. Similar 
eases where in a Skt. word is changed into^o or cha are yStrdi, jStra^ 
Mttira, and Yavana, J6nakan^ch6nahan, 

2 At the time this poem was fabrioated by the Brahman, the Pahlavi 
Cross was believed to have been oonseorated by St. Thomas himself 
for the worship of the converts he had made at Mylapore. This idea 
had apparently originated on account of the discovery of the cross on the 
alleged site of the martyrdom. 
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from whom the Vedas are believed to have been revealed to 
mankind. These instances where such a word has been applied 
to God, may he noted : 

Aialavanai ni][alavanaiy ariya-vonna 

Mkyavanai Maraiyavami maraiyor tahgan mantiranai 

— Tirunagesvaram (Appar). 

Maraiyavan ulakavan madiyavan madi-pulku 
Turaiyavan-ena valav-adiyavar tuyar-ilar. 

— Tiruvidaimarudur (Jfianasambandha). 

The Christian converts call the Bible as the SaiyavMam 
and as the Marai, as can be seen from the following extracts • — 
Slriya Marai-nm punda seluntavatt-ariya matchi 

Tembdvani-payiram, v. 13. 

Nesa manav‘uruvam pundu Marai pesa ulakil 

vandu mfindn . — Christian Lyrics, 

[He \\ho took human form and came on earth to preach 
the Marai (Gospel), and died (was crucified)!. 

On this analogy, Jesus, who preached the Gospel to the world 
can very appropriately be called ^Maraiyavan.* In fact Fr. 
Beschi (‘alls Jesus as Marainnthan in his Tembavani, XU, v 
68 . 

viditta nsb\y Maraiyinathami yendi viruppoclu 
.siru-manai pukksr. 

[They entered the house holding the (Infant) Lord of the 
Gospel, lovingly in their arms.] 

The PallippdUu, a collection of Malayalam songs relating 
to the Syrian Churches of Malabar, gives the epithet of Maraya- 
van to Joseph, the father of Jesus, and the same name can 
also be applicable to Jesus on analogous considerations. 
Marayavan-ovawdiXiil arasarkalkk-arasanay 
Ejudavarkk-ejudffyip piranna paidal 

— PaUippdUu (Piravampalli, p. 109).^ 

[The Divine (/liild, who was born to a Marayavan (Joseph), 
as a king of kings, but accessible to the humble.] 

In regard to Hy-iSl (Hyya-tdl), ‘ the red feet ’ (beautiful 
or blood'Smeared), the following description may be com- 
pared : — 

andamikun tirukkftyatt adainda sayam 
aninda viru tiruvadi yen talai mei kondu 

[Keeping on my head the two blessed feet coloured with 
the blood of the sacred wounds]. 

1 I am indebted to Mr. K. Sivaramakrishna Sastri for this reference. 
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M’s * the time came when St. Thomas died at the hands 
of the Bramene ’ and C’s ‘ a Bragmene struck him with a lanoe " 
are only to be accounted for by the supposition that the word 
* mafaiyamn ’ was entirely misunderstood to refer to a Brahman ; 
and that some fantastic meanings were given to the words 
^Okam and SeytaL 

As regards the * udita*curusu ’ which appears to be a mis- 
take for udirak-kurusu and which has been translated as * a 
cross of blood was made’ (M.), I think that it refers to the 
name which the Cross on the St. Thomas’ Mount got from the 
original instrument of punishment on Golgotha on which Jesus 
had been crucified, and which had been sanctified by his 
blood {udiram)} The name does not connote any sanguinary 
associations of the Mount Cross with the blood of the martyred 
Apostle, as has been considered by some. 

(Line 26) — * tondar culatil tolum ariyargar=:fow^r kulattU 
tolum adiyarkal. ‘Ariyargal’ of M. is correctly adiyarkal, d and 
r being interchangeable in vernacular words pronounced by 
foreigners. Tondar and adiyarkal are ‘ devotees,’ and are words 
commonly used with reference to Hindu devotees. Tondar- 
kulattil may possibly refer to the chapel (kulam) built by the 
Tondar, the Apostle, who was an arch-disciple of Lord Jesus. 
Tondar-kulam may also be considered as referring to the 
Christians, who belong to the family (kulam) of tondar — ‘ true 
believe! 8 or devotees 

(Lines 27-28) — * vinnauipauua perum carel ningui Irroyauene 
chenta anguu iripadu t . . nam ’ has to be understood as 
piravip pavap peruh-kaM nlngi Irayavanaich chirnd ahg 
iruppadu tinnam. The first word of line 27 has to rhyme with 
‘ irayavan’ in line 28, and must therefore be ‘piravi,’® as also tran- 
slated by M. into ‘ birth.’ ‘ Carel ’ belongs to the same category 
of wrong spellings as ‘ari,’ ‘ariyargal’ etc., and must be hadal 
‘ the sea,’ ‘ Iripadu ’ is a Malayalam solecism for the more 
correct Tamil word iruppadu, Tinnam * is the final word of 
the poem meaning ‘in truth.’ The translation found in M. 
is not quite literal, but is near enough to the correct inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, C’s version that ‘ the disciples 

1 It is also possible that the Br^ybinaii had called the Mount Cross as 
the udira-kurUu, on account of the blood-* sweating ’ miracle which is 
said to have occurred till A.D 1561. or to certain red stams which were 
found on the slab at the time of its discovery. But the other meaning 
is more appropriate. The following Malayalam line may be noted from 
the Pailippit^Uf p. 74 : 

mna-mu}ukina kala vadin-orunhi. 

[This cross bathed by the sswred blood (of Jesus) is (ever) ready to 
dispel the misfortunes (of its votaries)]. 

* Pimvip-^mp*perufiha4(d is a ^pular and peculiarly ^ndu idea. 

3 Tinnam is not so current in modem Malayalam as it is in Tamil, 

It has be^ used in the following Malayalam line :•— * tinnam padavi 
4erunna palp MarudbUl.^-^'Po^ippdflf^. 
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carried him to Majalie and buried him in his church with the 
lance in his body. And because we, the above-named kings 
saw this we made these letters ’ is a masterpiece of 
imaginative interpretation, for which there is the least warrant 
in the text. But despite its ludicrousness, it has found an 
entry into the works of many of the authors who copied 
De Oouto, down to Fr, Bernard of Mannanam who has 
devoted a few pages of his book for a vindication of the correct- 
ness of such a translation, as extracted by him from Vincenzo 
Maria’s Viaggio of A.D. 1656. 

In agreement with these notes, the ‘ Malavar ’ text can be 
corrected and arranged in metrical form, thus : 

Anya ^akarttam ayyara tannii 
Teriya Tanuvil tirundu muvvelil (mrirelil) 
Paraparam-akiya param-porul onre 
4 Taratarak-Kaliyadu kandu tiyahgi 
Juta-kulattut tuyakk-ara munindu 
Vadil peridum vakaiy-aduvakiye 
Kanniya Mariya karuppam-adaki 
8 Manniya muppadam varusa mariyatil 
Onrey-emum oru-porul tannai 
Kunrinil panniru Desiyarkk-uraippar. 

Aru-samaiyatt arundavar-uraiyum 
12 Kuriya Mayilaikk-oru muni t5nri 
Tachchuk-kolum Tambaga-fcaruvum 
Nachchina koyil Iraivannu samaippan 
Siri-puvanattil Cheralak-konum 
16 Kurukulach-Cholan Korkaiyil ^ Pandiyan 
Attanapurattil Arichchandiranum 
Kattarin-ennum kaniiiy arkk-arasu m 
Mattum pala-pala mirkkattarum 
20 Chittan telinda chintaiyor-ay 
Tame porundit tava-muniy-ana 
Tomft kulattil tolud-adi panintar. 

Antana-mudon arivodu mide 
24 Vant-oru yogam Maraiyavan ^ey(ya)-ta} 

Kandu ^amaitta udirak-kurusil 
Tondar kulattil tolum-adiyarka] 

Piravip-pavap perunkadal nlfigi 
28 Ijrayavanaich chernd-ang-iruppadu tinnam. 

Translation. 

On the three and seven (two and seven, 27th) day of the 
celebrated (month of) Dhanus, in the five and six (56th) year of 


I My friend Mr, S. Vaiyapuri PiUai, B.A., B.L., helped me with this 
useful suggeBtian. 
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the Arya-Sakabdam (Vikrama era), the Supreme God, com- 
miserating the (sins of the) Kali age (of this earth) and feeling 
anger for the impurities in the temple of the Jews, which was 
the prime cause of the (later) hatred (of the Jews towards 
him), was born of the womb of the Virgin Mary, When thirty 
years had elapsed, he preached to the twelve disciples on the 
Mount, the truth about the Oneness of God 

One Apostle (of them) came to Mayilai, where dwelt 
austere followers of the six religions ; and with a carpenter’s 
rule and a log of Tambagam wood, (he) built (there) a Church in 
honour of the Lord. 

In this auspicious earth, Cheralakkon (the Chera king), 
Chowan of the excellent (or Kuru) race, Pandiyan of Korkai, 
Arichchandran of Attanapuram, Kattarin (Catherine) queen 
among virgins, and the followers of many other (religious) creeds, 
voluntarily and with clear conviction, woi'shipped in the Church 
of Thomas, the Saint, embraced his faith). 

Such devotees among the faithful who worship the Cross 
which this aged ascetic had wisely consecrated on the top (of 
this hill) on an auspicious occasion, in memory of (or having 
himself visualised) the red feet of Maraiyavan (Lord Jesus), 
will cross the sea of birth-sin and, reaching the Lord, will, in 
sooth, remain there (in heaven). 


From the following extracts, many of which have been 
collated from Bishop M^lycott’s valuabie book called Indm and 
the Apostle Thomas, we sh^l now examine what the pre-Portu- 
guese writers have said about the martyiyiom of St. Thomas on 
the Little Mount. 

Heracleon (2nd cent.) — This Gnostic teacher says that T. 
died a natural death. {Proegs. of the 1, H. i?. Com- 
mission, 1924, VI, p. 125.) 

pseudo-Hippolytus (c. A.D. 220) — T. preached to the Par- 
thians, Medes and Persians, Hyreanians, Bactrians and 
Margians and was thrust through in the four members 
of his body with a pine spear at Calamene, the city of 
India and was buried there. (Medly., p. 152.) 

Dorotheus (born A.D. 254) — T. after having preached the 
Gospel to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Germanians 
(an agricultural people of Persia, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus), Bactrians and Magi, suffered martyrfom at 
Calamita, a city of India so named. {Madras Manual 
of Admn,, III, p. 778.) 

St. Gaudentius (c. A.D. 402) — Having preached the King- 
dom of God, T. was put to death by unbelieving and 
perverse men among the Indians. (Medly., p. 45.) 
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The Acts of Thomas (Sy.)^ — The king having decided upon 
T’s death .... directed his soldiers to take T. upon 
the mountains and stab him. The soldiers came and 
struck him all together {Ibid, p. 221.) 

Do (Gk.)* — The king handed T. to four soldiers in 
command of an officer ordering them to take him 
up on the mountains and to pierce him with their 

lance The four coming forward pierced him with 

lances and falling he died. (Ibid. p. 123.) 

De Miraoulis^ — T was put to death by the lance. (Ibid. 
p. 124.) 

The Nestorian Calendar — ^T. was pierced by a lance in 
India. (Ibid. p. 124.) 

The Jacobite Breviary — Pierced by a lance, T. gained a 
martyr's crown. (Ibid. p. 124.) 

The Nestorian Breviary — T. for the faith, was by a lance 
pierced. (Ibid. p. 124.) 

Peter Florus (c. A.D. 830) — Pierced by a lance T. died. 
(Ibid. p. 124.) 

The Synaxarium(Date?). — T. was consigned to five soldiers 
who taking him up the mount, covered him with 
wounds and made him attain his blessed end. (Ibid. 

p 66.) 

The Menologium (9th cent.). — The king ordered T. to be 
taken from the prison and consigned to the soldiers 
to be executed. T. thus taken to the Mount, is by 
them transfixed with a lance and killed. (Ibid. p. 124.) 

Bishop Isidore (9th cent. ?) — T. preached the Gospel unto 
miscreants, to them of Persia and Media, to the 
Hircanians and Bactrians, and he entering into the 
parts of the orient pierced through the entrails of 
the people There demened his predication unto the 
title of his passion, and there was he pierced with a 
glaive and died. (Legenda Aurea of Jacobus, trd. 
Caxton, Dent 1900. ii, p. 148.) 

Bishop Solomon (A.D. 1222). — The king of the Indians 
stabbed T. with a spear, and he died. (Medly. 
p. 24 f.n.). 

Marco Polo (A.D. 1293). — ^T. was in the woods outside his 
hermitage saying his prayers, and round him were 
many peacocks .... One of the idolaters of that 

country, having gone with his bow and arrow 

to shoot peafowl*, not seeing the saint, let fly an 


1 An old work, but from a manuscript dated A.D. 936 {Medly., p. 221.) 
^ From a manuscript of the Uth c^t. (Medly. p. 223.) 

3 This old work was first printed in A.D. 1631 (Medly.) 

* Milne Rae suggests that the peacock legend may have been 
coined by the Christians in emulation of the Hindu tradition of the place,. 
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arrow at one of the peacocks ; and this arrow struck 
T. on the right side, in so much that he died of the 
wound, sweetly addressing himself to the Creator. 
(Yule’s Marco Polo^ London, 1903, II, p. 366.) 

Barhebraeus (Date ?). — ^T. to the Parthians and the 
Medes, and at Calamina, a town of India, wa^ 
crowned with martyrdom. (Medly. p. 152). 

Jordanus (A.D. 1322). — does not say anything ; but it is 
only an argument of silence. ^ 

Marignolli (A.D. 1349). — ^During the day-time, T. used to 
go on building his churches in the city, but at night 
he returned at a distance of three Italian miles where 
there were numberless peacocks .... and thus being 
shot in the side with an arrow, he lay there before 
his oratory .... and in the morning, he gave up his 
soul to God. {Ibid, p. 126.) 

Nicolo Conti (A.D. 1440). — ^This traveller did not, it is true, 
collect the traditions relating to the mart 3 ^dom. He 
simply says that ‘ at a maritime city which is named 
Malepur, the body of St. Thomas lies honourably 
buried in a very large and beautiful church ; it is 
worshipped by heretics who are called Nestorians, and 
inhabit the city to the number of a thousand. {India 
in the fifteenth century, Hakluyt, 1857, p. 7.) 

Barbosa (A.D. 1616). — One day as T. wandered about, a 
gentile hunter with a bow saw many peacocks together 
upon the ground in that mountain, and in the midst 
of them one very large and very handsome standing 
upon a stone slab. This hunter shot at it and sent 
an arrow through the body, and they rose up flying, 
and in the air it turned into the body of a man. and 
the hunter looked untfl he saw the body of T. fall. 
(Hakluyt, trd. Stanley, 1876, pp. 176-6.) 

Erasmus (A.D. 1616) — (quoting a ms. of the 13th cent.). — 
T. fell asleep in the city of Calamina of India. 
(Medly. p. 151.) 

Diogo Fernandez (A.D. 1622). — The peacock account was no 
doubt then current among the native Christians, for it 

with a view to establish that the very name of the town of MayilSpiir, 
can be traced to a Christian source (Syriom Ohuroh, pp. 128-9) ; but 
Medlycott attributes the story to the ‘saving face’ which the people 
of Mylapore would put on the aflatr of the martyrdom, so as to escape 
the opprobrium, the shame and the dishonour which would otherwise be 
cast on the descendants of the original murderers of the Saint (p. 129). 

1 Similarly John of Monte Oorvino (1293) who was in South India 
for 13 months, Friar Menentillus who was in India in 1310, and Odorious 
who wrote a narrative on India before 1331, have not given specific 
versions of the martyrdom of the Apostle. (See references to them given 
in Biohter’s History qf Indian Miaaiona, trd. Moore, 1909^ pp. 39-41, and 
Purchas PUgrima, Extra Series). 
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is told in much the same way by one Diogo Fernandez, 
who gave evidence before the commission of Duarte 
Menezes, and who claimed to be the first Portuguese 
visitor of the site in A.D. 1517. (Yule’s Marco Polo. 
11, p. 358.) 

Francis Xavier (A D. 1545). — It is a great pity that Xavier 
has not recorded anything in his letters about the 
legend of the martyrdom, though he had stayed at 
Mylapore for four months in A.D. 1545. (Coleridge’s 
Life and Letters of Fr. Xavier, p. 298.) 

East coast legend (Date^ not known). — The king (Kandap- 
paraja of the fisherman caste) and his son became 
Christians. Yet the Brahmans were still powerful, 
and they persecuted the Apostle. They assaulted him 
repeatedly, but he always escaped unhurt. Finally he 
died a natural death, worn out by fatigue and priva- 
tions. {JRAS Centenary Volume, 1924. p. 221.) 

From the foregoing extracts it will he seen that almost 
all the early authors and even pre- Portuguese writers up to 
the time of Diogo Fernandez (A.D. 1522) have attributed the 
death of the Apostle either to the king of Mylapore who had 
liim killed by a squad of his soldiers on the top of a hill, 
or to the accidental arrow of a heathen-hunter shooting pea- 
cocks on a hill, and that St. Xavier who was at Mylapore 
for four months Just two years before the discovery of the 
(,-ross on the Mount, is silent in regard to the martyrdom, one 
way or the other. There is thus an almost unbroken tradi- 
tion which does not connect a Brahman’s name with the death 
of 8t. Thomas 

But it has to be noted that Bishop Medlycott cites two 
authorities, which give quite a different version of the martj-r- 
dom, namely, an old Latin work called the Passio and an 
anonymous Syriac manuscript of the ninth century A.D. 
According to the former, the following incident is said to have 
precipitated the saint’s death : — 


1 This legend may, in all probability, be only post -Portuguese. 
The omission of the detail of the murderous Brahman’s lance may have 
been the result of some * touching up ’ of the legend by an interested 
party, who did not like the part attributed to the Brahman in the 
tragedy. It further says that Muni Bharadv&ja who was living on 
Sinnamalai (Little Mount) took T. under his protection. — I.H.R, Commn.. 
VI, p. 123. 

2 Medly., App. 32, p. 276. This work is said to have been first 
printed in A.P. 1480. The narrative De Miracudis is also said to have 
copied this version. 

The Golden Legend compiled by Jacobus de Voraigne, Archbishop 
of Genoa (A.D. 1275), as En^ishedby Caxton (Dent, 1900), yol. II, p. 174 
contains a similar account, based probably on the Passio' & version. 
“The priests oame lowing as beasts, and the bishop of the temple lift 
up a ^aive and run the Apostle through and said, ‘ I shall avenge the 
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“ With intelat that T. should be robbed of the protec- 
tion of his God by being forced to endure the sacnfioe 
to the idol in a (Hindu) temple, the Apostle is by the king 
made to follow a procession going to the temple with 
music and singing. Arriving at the temple, the king says 
to T, — ‘ I will cause thy bones to be broken, if thou wilt 
not adore and sacrifice to him (the image)’ ; the Apostle 
answers, ‘1 adore not a block of metal nor idol, but I 
adore my Lord Jesus Christ. In His name I command 
thee, O Demon ! who liest concealed in this idol to injure 
no person but to destroy the metal of this image !’ The 
image of the idol is suddenly dissolved like wax before the 
fire. The priests raise a howl, the king runs away with 
Karisch ; and the high priest of the temple, seizing a 
sword, transfixes the Apostle, exclaiming, ‘I will avenge 
my god ! ’ ” 

Prof. Max Bonnet ‘ treats this insertion as an interpolation and 
is inclined to make light of the facts themselves ’ ^ ; but Bishop 
Medlycott has attempted to establish that this episode must 
have formed an integral part of the original narrative, before 
its suppression in the Syriac text probably due to gnostic 
influence. We do not know on what grounds Prof. Bonnet 
had based his arguments for considering this episode as an 
interpolation ; but they must have been other than the purely 
iconographic. Even in regard to this aspect of the que.stion, 
scholars are divided in their opinion*^ as to whether metal 
images had been used in temples at Mylapore (South India), 
so early as the second half of the first century A.I). It is also 
problematical if Brahman priests officiated in Kali temples on 
the East Coast, as the ThOma-parvam, ^ the Malayalam poem 


injury of my God.’ The Christian men bare away the bodv of the A|X)Stl 0 
and buried it worshipfully. ** 

1 Medly., p. 276. 

2 Dr. A. K. Comaraswarny is of opinion that “ metal images may 
have been in use even in Madras in the first century A.D., although the 
earliest metal images really dateable by style or otherwise are not earlier 
than early Gupta and it would be difficult to assert that they were not 
known earlier. 

Mr. E. B, Havell doubts if images of cast metal existed in India in 
A.D. 68, but considers that the Pa$sio version may refer to images of 
hammered plates, which probably were to be found in South India at 
that time. 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst says that, though the bronze images of Buddha 
found at AmarSvati may belong to about A.D 200, he does not know of 
any metal Hindu images earlier than about the 16th century A D. 

Mr. W. S. Hadaway thinks it ** most unlikely that metal Hindu 
mages existed as early as the first centuty A.D. the earliest ones he 
has seen being of about the 14th century. 

Mr. P, Brown expresses the opinion that ** it is doubtful whether 
metal images of Hindu deities were manufactured at such an early date 
as the second half of the first century A.D. in South Lidia. 

3 See fuller quotation infra. 
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believed to belong to the beginning of the 17th century A.D., 
would have us suppose. All things considered, the value of the 
Pasaio's reference as an irrefragable piece of evidence is 
vitiated. 

The second authority quoted by Medlyoott ^ is an anony- 
mous Syriac manuscript of A.D. 874 (Add. 17193 of the British 
Museum). It mentions that — 

‘The Apostle Thomas preached in India interior, and 

taught and baptised and conferred the imposition of hands 
for the priesthood. He also baptised the daughter of the 
king of the Indians. But the Brahmins killed him at Oala^ 
mina. His body was brought to Edessa and there it rests.’ 

This unique reference was certainly more explicit than the 
one in the Paasio, as to the connection of a Brahman in 
the story ; and it therefore required very careful considera- 
tion. In view of its importance therefore for the tradition 
of the martyi’dom of the Saint, I referred the matter to the 
British Museum ; and Dr. L. D. Barnett, M A., Ph D., who is 
in charge of the Department of Oriental Books and Mss. 
in that Institution, has very obligingly sent me the following 
interesting reply (No. 476, 25) : — 

“ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter and in compliance with your request instructed 
my assistant Mr. Leveen to examine the Syriac MS. Add. 
17193. Ho has done so and reports that the rendering 
given by Medlyoott, following Abbeloes and Lamy in their 
edition of the Ecclesiastical Chronicles of Bar Hebrseus 
is totally wrong. Medlyoott gives the passage in question 
as : ‘ But the Brahmins killed him at Calamina.’ The 

true meaning of the Syriac text, however, is — ‘And they 
killed him at Kallimaya (or Kalimiya) with spears.’ The 
date of the MS. is correctly given. The Greek Era is stated, 
scil. 1185 A. Gr., corresponding to 874 A.D. ” 

In a further letter (No. 50/26) Dr. Barnett has said : “ Your 
conjecture that in the Syriac account of the martyrdon of St. 
Thomas the pronoun ‘ they ’ in ‘ they killed ’ refers to the sol- 
diers is quite correct. . . .The context excludes the idea that the 
Brahmans had anything to do with the act.*’ 

With the material so far available to us, we can therefore 
safely assume that a Brahman’s name was not mentioned in the 
early, shall we say pre-Portuguese, versions of the death of St. 
Thomas, the Apostle, on the Uttle Mount. 

★ * ♦ 

I shall now enumerate such of the post-Portuguese 
accounts * as have been easily accessible to me. Of the authors 

1 Medly., p, 162. 

* It would be interesting to know what Castenhada who was iu 
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who flourished in this period, three, namely, Barros (A.D. 1652- 
63), Gasper Correa (A.D. 1512-66) and Camoens (A.D. 1562- 
68) are somewhat contemporaneous in point of time with the 
fraudulent Brahman, whose curious reawdling of A.D. 1561 has 
been discussed above. 

In his Lendas da India Gasper Correa had recorded the 
information which Miguel Ferreira (A.D. 1631) is said to have 
collected ‘ from Muhammadans and Hindus, from natives of Mala- 
bar and foreigners ’ in regard to the martyrdom. St. Thomas 
dragged out the log out of the sea to where a jogi was living. 
The jogi seeing that the saint wanted to make with it a house 
in his own grounds, killed his own son and accused the saint 
of the murder. Then the usual sequel is said to have followed 
which culminated in the death of Thomas. With the jiost 
mortem miracle that is stated to have occurred to the right 
arm of the dead Apostle, we are not concerned here ; but this 
much is evident that this new episode of a jogi came to be 
mingled now with the traditions, that had already collected 
about the Apostle^s name. 

Da Asia of Joao de Barros repeats an identical story, but 
uith this difference, that instead of a ‘ jogi ' it was a Brahman 
who had killed his own son and had attempted to incriminate 
St. Thomas. The dead youth having been miraculously resus- 
citated by the saint, the real culprit was apprehended ; and 
on seeing this miracle, the king and many others were converted 
to the faith of the Apostle. But the Brahmans waxed wroth 
and encompassed his death by stoning him. Seeing him but 
half-dead, one of Brahmans pierced him with a lance. His 
body was interred by his disciples in the church which he had 
made. ^ 

India between the years l/:>28 and 1538 has said in his Conquwta da India. 
Dr. Burnell has, on p. 86 of his edition of Linschoten. said “ In the original 
edition of Castenheda's first book there is nothing (eh. xxxix) but an 
abstract of what Josephus Indus said ; it is therefore, plain that the 
myth was but little known even then.” With this assurance I have had 
to remain content. 

A This work has not been available to me. I have extracted the 
information from Fr. Hosten’s paper in the No. 5, Vol. XIX, 

p. 179. Tt may be mentioned that Casper Correa came to India in 1512 
and was still writing in 1666. '^Che date of his death is uncertain, and 
his book was published only after his death (Jayne’s Vasco da Gama 
and his Successors, p, 301). 

2 Decada III, livro vii, cap. xi, p. 233 contains the following 
passage : — 

** E jazendo no ohfto quasi morto de pedradas per derradeiro veio 
hum daqualles Brammanes e com huma lan^a o atravessou, com quo o 
Apostalo ficou morto de todo, e foi logo enterrado per sens discipulos 
naquella casa ”. 

It may be mentioned here that Barros, a histriographer-royal 
who was never in India, compiled his first three Decades and published 
them from 1652 to 1663 during his life-time, (Jayne, p. 300.) 
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liuis Vas de Camoens the author of the Portuguebe epic 
called the Lusiads, was perhaps indebted to the same source 
as Gasper Correa or Barros, or to these historians themselves, 
for this episode which he has immortalised in his work. 
According to him, the ‘sacerdotes of Gentoo-Oreed ’ growing 
jealous of the fame of Thomas and ' fearing the loss of their 
old prerogative,’ ‘ sought ill ways * to kill the Saint. In pur- 
suance of this fell design ‘ the Principal (priest) who dons 
the three-twine thread’ killed his own son and accused the 
Apostle of the foul deed. Thomas then ‘ worked a public 
marvel of the major sort* by resuscitating the murdered 
youth, who promptly named his own father as the man who 
slew.’ The king and many of his men at once Joined the 
religion of the saint ; but this royal conversion only fanned the 
fury of the Brahmans into a blaze so that, 

One day when preaching to the folk he (Thomas) stood, 
They feigned a quarrel ’mid the mob to rise ; 

Already Christ His Holy man endowed 

With saintly martyrdom that opes the skies. 

Rained innumerable stones the crowd 
Upon the victim, sacred sacrifice ; 

And last, a villain, hastier than the rest. 

Pierced with a cruel spear his godly breast. - 

Diogo Fernandez who had visited Mylapore on two occa- 
.sions in A.D, 1617 and 1622 had heard only about the peacock 
legend ; but Miguel Ferreira ‘ collecting information from various 
sources in A.D. 1531,’ mentions, apparently for the first time, 
the story of the homicidal jogi, who had killed his own son 
in order to be revenged on the Apostle, and had subsequently 
brought about his death. Francis Xavier, staying at Mylapore 
from May to August of A.D. 1645, does not say anything about 
the traditions connected with St. Thomas ; and it is inexplicable 
how he would have missed w>^riting on such an interesting tradi- 
tion of a Brahman^ figuring as the Apostle’s murderer. It 
is not tmown if Xavier wrote from Mylapore any letter other 

has referred to the tablet -cross discovered on the Mount iu lo47 t)n 
p. 304 of Decade I, liv. lx, cap. 1, as containing strange characters en- 
graved on the rtm-— (tinha humas letras le caracteres estranhos) ; and by 
the time Decada III was printed, the rumour of the 1661 -decipherment 
may have reached his ears. 

1 Oamoens spent about sixteen years in India and the adjacent 
Portuguese possessions. He met Correa in about A.D. 1561 and may 
have collected some material from him. — (Jayne, p. 267.) Burnell 
suggests that he copied the story from Barros (Dinschoten, p. 87). The 
Luaiads was published only in 1572, after its author had returned to 
Portugal.— (Jayne, p. 275.) 

® The Portuguese lines are in Barbosa's edition, the translation is 
Burton^s. 

* His letter dated 31-12-1543 to Rome is a fulsome tirade, probably 
deserved, on the Cochin Brahmans of his tima — (Coleridge, vol. I, p. 157.) 
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than the one of the 8tk May 1545 which waa addiressed to 
fathers Biogo de Borba and Paid of Gamerino at Goa, and if 
any such have been lost. Probably he did not write any. ^ 
Can we not argue from all these circumstances that the story 
told to Ferreira was |>resumably a recent fabrication ^ not known 
even to Castenhada, and such as had not yet attained sufficient 
currency even at the time of Xavier’s visit to Mylapore ? 


We shall examine other subsequent versions of the 
martyrdom : 

De Couto (A.D. 1580) — who summarises the 16th cen- 
tury accounts says that during prayer on the Little 
Mount, T. was attacked-* and wounded, but fled to the 
Great Mount, and expired. (Yule’s Marco Polo, p. 
358 f.n. See also full extract supra,) 

Linschoten (A.D. 1584-89) — When T. performed many 
miracles .... the Brahmenes fell into much disliking 
and less estimation with the common people, both for 
their idolatrie and also in authoritie : so that they 
were great enemies to T. and by all means sought 
to bring him to his death, which in the end they per- 
formed having thereunto persuaded some of the 
countrie people, which suddenly came behind T. and 
thrust him into the back, being on his knees in the 
same chapel praying to god — Voyages of Linschoten, 
Burnell, 1885, vol. I, p. 88). 

Maffei (A.D. 1588)^— He (T.) is killed by the Brahmins, 
first stoned, then pierced by a lance. (Medly. p, 133, 
f. n.). 

Thoma Kamban (A.D 1601)— A short Malayalam poem 
purporting to have been composed in A.D. 1601, as a 
summary of an earlier work of the first century A.D., 


A Coleridge, Life and LeUera of Fr, Xavier, vol. 1, pp. 298-300. 
lu this oonneotion, Dr. Bumell^s remarks in Linschoten Voyages 
on the growth of the legend of the martyrdom are worth quotation. 
** Its development begins with 1524, when the body of the Apostle was 
supposed to be found. This gave rise to numerous myths , .Another 
search was made in 1533, and again in 1547, when the tombstone of the 
saint was found. On each occasion, new myths were told, and those 
of the most inconsistent, {kind . . With the successive timely discov- 
eries, the inconsistent myths were harmonised by Mofiei and Lucena.^’ 

^ The Life of Francis Xavier from the Italian of BartoU and Maftei — 
(Reprinted in English by the Rev. Fabar, Madras, 1923), p. 88, has the 
following — ‘Hither (Great Mount) St. Thomas and his disciples used 
to come and pray ; and he is believed to have received the lance-wound 
of which he died. A brahman I’ead the inscription (on the Cross) as> - 
“ Thomas, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, was by him sent hither to preach 
his Holy Law. Here did he collect his disciples and here he was 
martyred 
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by Mdliyakkal Thoma, forty -eighth ^ in descent from 
another Thomft reputed to have been a direct dis- 
ciple of the Apostle himself, gives the following 
account : ‘When on the 3rd of Karkatakam (July), 
A.D. 72^, T. was passing along a jungle con- 
taining a shrine of the goddess Kali, the Embran 
(priest) of the temple waylaid T. saying that, if he 
paid obeisance to the goddess, he will receive some 
cooked rice for meals. But T. replied that he would 
never worship the pagan goddess, and caused the 
forest to burst into a conflagration by uttering a short 
prayer. Thereupon the goddess fled from the shrine 
like a rabid dog. The infuriated priest fell on T. 
and killed him with a trident (Mam)\ — History of the 
St, Thtmias' Christians, (Malavalam), Fr. Bernard, 
1916, pp 74-5. » 

Gouvea (A.D. 1606)^ — When the Holy Apostle was 
murdered by the stroke of a (Brahman’s) lance, he 
was in prayer before a cross like that of the com- 
manders of the Bird ; and this cross was engraved 
upon a stone placed in a small oratory which Thomas 
had built on a hill near the city. (Hough’s History 
of Christianity in India, vol. II, p. 148.) 

Faria y Sousa (A.D. 1616)® — It is the received Opinion 
he was killed at Antinodnr, a Mountain a league 
distant from the Town where he had two caves 
whither he retired to pray. The nearest now belongs 
to the Jesuits ; the other is the church of Our Lady 
of the Mount. He being one day at Prayer in the 
former, opposite the Clift that gave light to it, one 
of the Brahmins who was watching, thrust a lance 
through that hole in such a manner that a piece 
of it remained in his Body, he went to the other Cave 


1 The average period for a generation is too long according to this 
account. 

* Some other accountn date the death a few years earlier, Dec. 21, 
A.D. 68— Mant. oj Admn,, vol. iii, p. 778). 

3 This poem in its prcssent form does not appear to be ho old as has 
been claimed ; the Malayalam style has a more modern ring about it. 
It may be noted, in passing, that a poem in the PaUippattu anthology 
relating to the Kaippula Church and composed by Takadiyel Ittiyerah 
(A.D. 1840), p. 106, mentions simply that the Apostle met his death 
on the Mount at the hands ot Kafirs (heathens) — “ mala tannil dush* 
tarfim kavyarSl-annu velukaperru tSn nidra samTpiohehu " ; i.e. St. 
i^omae slept on the hill, having been stabbed with lances by cruel 
Kafirs (heathens). 

^ I have be^ \mable to secure a fuller vei'sion other than this sliott 
quotation from Hough. The word in brackets has been added by me. 

B Jayne considers him ^*an industrious but uncritical compiler, who 
borrowed impartiaily from all his predecessors and even added details 
invented by himself,’* 
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and there died, embracing a stone on whioh a Cross 
was carved. Hence his disciples removed and buried 
him in his Church, where he was found by Emmanuel 
de Faria and the priest Anthony Pontiado, sent 
thither on purpose by king Emmanuel. [Asia Poriu* 
guesa (trd. Stephens, 1694), vol. II, pt. ii, pp. 226-7.] 

De Rezende (A.D. 1635) — On the Great Mount is the 
Church of Our Lady, wherein is a marble Cross carved 
by the holy man himself, and outside is a similar 
one which is said to sweat. On the Little Mount, 
where he lived, is a house of prayer with a hole in 
the rock through which the saint escaped when his 
life was attempted. All round are crosses carved on 
the rocks. These are places deeply venerated even 
by the heathens, who bring here oil and rice of the 
first fruits. (Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras, p. 299, 
quoting from trn. by Mon Lopes of Descri/pccw das 
fortalezas da India Oriental.) 

Kircher (A.D. 1649) — T^e P. Kircher a pretendu qu’il 
falloit lire Calurmina, au lieu de Calamina, & que le 
signifie . . sur une pierre, par ce qu’on montre encore 
dans le pais une pierre marquee de quelques Croix, & 
d’autres signes de Christianisme, sur laquelle les 
Malabares pretendent qu’il fut perce dun coup de 
lance par un Bramine.^ {Anciennes Relations des 
hides et de la Chine, Paris, 1718, p. 231.) 

Baldens (A.D. 1650) — ^T. having by this miracle and the 
conversion of a vast number of pagans, arrived to a 
great authority among them, this so much incensed 
the Brahmans, that one of them killed him with his 
lance upon a hill near the city, where he used to 
perform his devotion. They had before that accused 
him falsely of murder ; but T. having resuscitated the 
child from death, he declared his own father to have 
been his murderer ; which had so powerful an influence 
upon many of the chief men of the country and the 

king himself, that they received baptism The 

Christians of St. Thomas say that at Meliapore upon 
the stone, T. was stoned and at last run through with a 
lance. They also tell of a certain cross made by his 
blood and a vast number of miracles wrought by it. 
(ChurchiH’s Voyages, vol. Ill, p. 573.) 

I I am indebted to Miss D. H. Watts, Lady Principal, Women's 
College, Trivandrum, for the following translation : 

** he P, Kiroher maintains that it Is nopesaary to read Calurmina 
instead of Calaihin^ ^nd that the word has reference to a stone, because 
there still may be seen in the country a stone m,arkeid with crosses and 
^ther signs of Christianity, regarding which the Malabarians maintain 
fliiat it was pierced by a spear-thrust by a Brahman.” 
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Vincenzo de Maria — (A.D. 1656) — He bases his account 
on earlier versions such as those of De Couto, etc. 
(see full extract supra). 

La Croze (A.D. 1724) — ^T. returned from China to Melia- 
pore, where the great success that attended his labours 
among the heathens excited against him the hatred 
and envy of two Brahmans, who are the priests of 
the idolatrous superstition of India. These two men 
stirred up the people, who combined to stone the 
holy Apostle. After his execution, one of the Brah- 
mans observing that he still breathed, pierced him 
with a lance which put an end to his life. (Histme 
du Christianisme de$ Indes, quoted in Hough’s H iMory 
of Christianity in India, vol. 1, p. 34.) 

W. J. Richards — A Malayalam ms. of the 18th century 
is said to refer to the martyrdom thus : ‘ Aftei this 
(establishing the seven churches), T. itinerated in 
Malabar for thirty years’^ and having gone again to 
the Pandi (Choramandel) country to preach the Gospel, 
on the way as he went, an Embran (or Brahman) 
casting a dart, hit him and he was buried in the 
Little Mount at Mylapore. (The Indian Christians of 
St Timnas, London 1908, p. 77.) 

Similar quotations can be multiplied ; but those extracted 
above are sufficient to show that all later writers are unanimous 
in incriminating a Brahman in the death of the Apostle. 

♦ 

Granting that the claim of iSouth Indian Christianity to 
the honour of Apostolic evangelisation is sufficiently well- 
authenticated, and taking into consideration all the information 
bearing on the tradition of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
now available to us, we can reasonably summarise the result as 
follow^s, namely : 

(1) that all the early pre-Portuguese accounts attribute 
the Apostle's death either to the king of Mylapore who had 
him killed by a squad of his soldiers on the top of a hill, or 
to an accidental aiTow which a hunter sliooting peafowl on a 
hill had let fly on the saint ; 

(2) that even Portuguese writers in the first quarter of the 
16th century had heard only such a tradition narrated to them ; 

(3) that Francis Xavier who had stayed at Mylapore for 
four months in A.D. 1645 has not mentioned anything, one 


* The TOmmaparmm dates the martyrdom in A.D. 72, and the 
Mad. Manl. of Admn., vol. Ill, mentions that the Apostle died in 
A.D. 6B. If A.D. 52 was the date of the saint's landing on the West 
Coast, thirty years of missionary work in India would, according to this 
Malayalam work, take the date of the martyrdom to A.D. 82. 
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way or the other, about the particular version current in his 
time; 

(4) that the connection of a Brahman’s name in the story 
first occurs, so far as we can see, in Gasper Correa, who appears 
to have recorded the information collected in A.D. 1631 by 
Miguel Ferreira ' from Muhammadans and Hindus, from natives 
and foreigners’, and in Barros, an official historian who had 
never been in India ; 

(6) that the poet Camoens who published his epic in A.D. 
1572 in Portugal has copied the story from the same sources ; 

(6) that the encomiast of A.D. 1661 whose fraudulent, 
though ingenious, interpretation is after all a simple panegy- 
ric, has himself not implicated a Brahman in the martyrdom of 
the Apostle ; 

(7) that the translators of this ‘Malavar’ poem, whoever 
they were, have, among many curious mistakes, also mis- 
interpreted the word ^maraiyam^' occurring in it to refer 
to ‘a Brahman’ (-assailant), whereas it should connote only 
Jesus, according to the context ; 

(8) that this incorrect statement of a Brahman having stab- 

bed St. Thomas with a lance, which has been perpetuated in all 
later Portuguese and other writings, has come to be accepted 
as trustworthy, for reasons apparently eimil^»* to that which 
Eusebius Renaudot has suggest^ in another ‘‘ that 

two or three authors who but copy from each other suffice to 
give birth to a notion which spreads unexamined by those whr> 
follow them : this throws a mist over history, and gives an 
opportunity to compound falsehood with truth, and what is 
certain with what is mere conjecture ; and 

(9) that, with the material so far available to us, Dr. Bur- 
nell’s inference that this particular form of legend about the 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas ‘ is quite subsequent to the 
arrival of the Europeans in India ’ ^ has to be accepted, till other 
evidence proving the contrary is found, 

Tbivandkom, \ 

August, 1925. J 


1 Hough’s— Hwtofy oj Ohri$H<mUy m India, vol. I, p. 37, 

2 Burnell— Foyajre^ of Limehoim, p. 85. 
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The Deccan in the 15th Century. 

By Mohd. Abdul Aziz, Tahsildar, C.P. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The fifteenth Century A.D. is an important century in the 
history of the Dcccan. By Deccan is meant that portion of India 
which is situated below the river Narbada and which was 
designated as such by the Moghuls. It includes the extreme 
south of the peninsula with both the sea coasts — eastern and 
western. It was an epoch-making century, as in it occurred 
two events that have profoundl 3 '^ influenced the future not only 
of the Deccan but also of the whole of India and its people. 

2. The first of these events was the dismemberment of 
the Bah man! kingdom after an existence of about a century 
and a half. Like all oriental dynasties, it had gone through its 
round of valour, greatness, degeneracy, discord and decay. 
On its mins rose tlie five principalities of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, 
Golconda, Bedar and Ellichpur. They eventually expanded into 
kingdoms. 

Yusuf '.^dil ghfth of Bijapur declared his independence in 
the year 895 A.H. or 1489 A.D. 

Ahmad NizSm §hah of Ahmadnagar assumed the royal 
title in the year 1490 A.D. 

Sultan ;^ull ?^utb Shah of Golconda followed suit in 
1512 A.b. 

(J-asim Band ghah of Bedar usurped the royal power 
openly from the year 1492 A.D. 

Fathullah Tmid Sbfth of Ellichpur also proclaimed himself 
independent in the year 1489 A.D. 

3. The downfall and extinction of the BahmanI dynasty, 
followed by the establishment of the five kingdoms mentioned 
above, ultimately paved the way for the rise of the Mahratta 
power. The frequent wars of these Saltanates amongst them- 
selves necessitated the employment of Hindus in larger numbers 
in their armies, since the immigration from Moslem countries 
failed to cope with the demand for military man-power in these 
kingdoms. This fact of the employment of Hindus in larger 
numbers in the army gradually bix)ke the spell of moslem 
invincibility as oonquerers. Partly for the same reason, and 
partly actuated by policy, which need not here be mentioned, 
Persian was replaced by Marathi as the Court language, entail- 
ing the appointment of Hindus in greater numbem in all 
the branches of the civil administration This fact slowly broke 
the charm of Moslem superiority as rulers. These disillusion- 
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meats and the long and effective training in both the departments 
of administration greatly helped the Marathas under the 
unconscious guidance of Malik 'Ambar and the conscious leader- 
ship of the great Shivaji to throw off the yoke of Moslem rule. 

4. The second event was far greater and more important 
than the first, as it produced more far-reaching consequences, 
and has certainly altered the course of Indian history. It was 
the commercial invasion of the Deccan by the Portuguese in 
the last decade of the 16th century, an invasion that rapidly 
developed into political domination along the sea coasts and 
the seas contiguous to India. The British occupation of India, 
as all know, was the result of their following in the wake of the 
Portuguese, with saner and more sober heads and more kind 
and sympathetic hearts. 

5. A short description of the country and its peoples 
during the century in which such epoch-making events took 
place should be interesting and instructive to every student of 
Indian history. It will enable him ])etter to understand the 
causes that converted a company of merchants into a plutocracy 
of cautious and wary administrators by giving him an insight, 
though necessarily weak and panoramic for paucity of informa- 
tion, into the mentality of the people of the Deccan that led to 
those causes. It will also help him the better to grasp the 
evolution of political and economic ideas bom out of the collusion 
of the old order with new thought from the west. Fortunately 
three foreigners visited the Deccan in that century, and have 
left interesting accounts of their visits, throwing some light on 
the condition — political, social and economic — of the country and 
the peoples. This is an attempt to place before the public their 
observations and consequent remarks concerning the Deccan 
and its inhabitants, read in the light of regular history. 

6. It is a kind of redaction of the narratives of the three 
travellers and has been supplemented by information gleaned 
and gathered from the following books : — 

1. Firishta, Persian* 

2. A Forgotten Empire, by Sewell. 

3. Never to be forgotten Empire. 

4. Mysore and Southern India, by Rice. 

T). Wilk's Mysore. 

6. History of Deccan, in Urdu, written under the orders of 

H.E.H. The Nizam’s Government. 

7. History of Deccan, in Urdu, by Moulvi Abdul Jabar Khan. 

8. Manuals of the Districts of the Madras Presidency, Gazetteers 

of the Marathi Districts of the Bombay Presidency, of 

Hyderabad, of Berar, of the Nagpur Division, C.P. 

9. Works of Prof. Krishnaswamy lyanger. 

10. History of India, in Telegu, by Kriahnarao. 

11. Grant Duff’s History of ^ Marathas. 

12. Lives of Saints, in Urdu. 

13. Marathas Bskhar. 

14. Travels of Ibn Batata, English. 

15. Short History of Marathas, in Marathi. 
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16. Various journals of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland and Asiatic Society of Bengal, Indian Antiquary 
and Modem Reviews, &c. 

17. Numismatic Orientalia, by Sir Walter Kllioit. 

18. Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India, by Sewell. 

19. Story of my life, by Meadows Taylor. 

20. Historical Memoirs of the dynasties of the Carnatic, by 

Meadows Taylor. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Three Travellers. 

The first of these travellers was Nicolo Conti, a Venetian. 
He started on his travels with his family in the year 1420 A J)., 
from Damascus, where he was trading as a merchant, for 
purposes of trade. He visited Vijianagar and journeyed 
through the Deccan in the year 1421 A.D. Deva Raya 1 
was the Emperor of Vijianagar at that time. He seems to 
have penetrated as far as Java and China in the East and 
returned to his native place, Venice, touching the Malabar 
Coast and the coast of Ethiopia (now Somaliland), in tho year 
1444 A.D., after about 25 years of wanderings in the East 
fie adopted the language and dress of the Persians while 
in Persia, and adhered to it during the whole period of hi« 
travels. He was compelled to renounce Christianity while 
nearing Egypt to avert the danger that threatened his wife 
and children. He was thus obliged, though for a short time, 
to become what he professed to be in dress and language 
during his long sojourn in the East. The narrative of his 
travels was not written by himself. He was made to relate^ 
his ‘adventures to the Pope’s Secretary by way of penance 
for obtaining absolution from his apostacy, mentioned above, 
from Pope Eugene IV. Having been compiled by another 
man from recitings from memory, the narrative of his travels 
is generally inaccurate and misleading. His division of India 
into three parts irrespective of ethnological, linguistic and 
political considerations is absurd, his statement that the 
inhabitants of the third part of India (comprising Deccan, 
Bengal and Orissa) use tables for their meals in the manner of 
Europeans, will astonish all those who know this country and 
the social habits of the people. Similarly his allegation that the 
vine is not grown in India and that the Indians are not 
acquainted with wine, is contrary to facts. There were vineries 
at DaulatSb&d, Nandurbar and Nasik in those times and good 
grapes were produced and wine was drunk by the nobility freely. 
Likewise the inhabitants of Central India have never been 
found to be strictly monogamous as wrongly asserted by him. 
In short, the story of his travels is full of incongruities and 
absurdities like the etoria de magor of his compatriot Mannuchi 
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2. The second traveller was Kamftluddln 'Abdur Bas&zdl^ 
scm of Jamaluddiu Isha^, born at Herat in 1413 A.B. and 
died in 1482 A.D. He was a high dignitary of the Court of 81i5h 
Bukh Mlvzh, the second son and successor to the empire of 
Tamarlane (1405 to 1447 A.D,). He is said to have been sent 
by his Imperial Master on an important mission to the Emperor 
of Vijianagarl^ 

3. But this allegation of * Abdur Bazzik does not seem to be 
true. In the first place the object of his mission to Vijianagar 
is not mentioned. Secondly he contradicts himself on the point 
of his embassy. In the early part of his narrative he has clearly 
set forth the reasons that led him to undertake the voyage to 
Deccan. Therein he has mentioned certain facts and occur- 
rences that give an idea of the dread which the conquering 
career of the great Timur had created and the awful political 
subservience which that dread had engendered in the minds of 
the Asiatic potentates of those times and the fruits of which 
were enjoyed by his son and successor Shah Bukii Mirza. They 
also disclose the political importance, in which the Moslem 
communities that had settled in the seaports of the Indian 
peninsula for purposes of trade were held by the Hindu 
sovereigns of the coast kingdoms. Sul^n Ibrahim Shark! of 
Jaunpur (803 to 844 A H.) made preparations for an invasion of 
Bengal. Sultan Nasiruddln Shah of Bengal (830 to 862 A.H.) 
appealed to ^ah Bukh Mirza for succour. The Emperor sent 
orders to the Sultan of Jaunpur to desist from the contemplated 
attack and the latter had to obey. The Envoys of Shah Rukb 
on the completion of their mission at Jaunpur and Bengal, 
returned to Persia by way of Calicut. The Zamorin of Calicut, 
hearing of this dictatorial mediation of Shfth Rukb, was 'im* 
pressed with the politic necessity of seeking the goodwill and 
patronage of the Emperor ; with this object in view he despatch- 
ed a mission to the Emperor with valuable presents and a letter 
wherein he asked for permission to have the Khutba (Friday 
sermon) read in the Emperor’s name at Calicut. Among the 
Moslems the reading of one’s name in IQiutba is an important 
symbol of royalty. Zamorin’s request was tantamount to 
placing himself and his Moslem subjects under the suzerainty of 
Shah Rukb* This policy was pursued perhaps to prevent the 
intriguing of his Moslem subjects with the Moslem power in the 
Deccan and also to acquire a sort of dread and importance in 
the eyes of the other kings ruling in the Deccan by attaching 
himself to the great Emperor of the age. Zamorin’s ambassador 
who was a Musalm&n and probably a ziative of Calicut, had 
from the very nature and object of his embassy cherished the 
fond hope of winning over his sovereign to his faith. He, 
therefore, by dint of persuasion, succeeded in impressing Sb4h 
Rukb with the necessity of utiUsing the unique opportunity of 
Zamorin’s awful regard for and indirect submission to him by 
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deputing a learned theologian to preach Islam to Zamorin and 
his people. ‘Abdur Bazzak was selected for this important work 
but his choice was not Justified and his mission was a deplorable 
failure. It is, therefore, obvious that he was sent on a preaching 
mission to Calicut and not on a diplomatic embassy to Vijianagar. 
As already stated, the object of his embassy to Vijianagar is 
not mentioned by him and is also not inferable from his move- 
ments and doings at Vijianagar. This in itself is conclusive 
evidence that he was not a Minister Plenipotentiary to the court 
of Vijianagar. At the close of his stay at Vijianagar, doubts 
were rightly entertained by certain Moslem merchants of that 
city concerning the genuineness of the official nature of his 
visit, and the Court of Vijianagar also, before his departure, 
saw through his assumed character. 

4. He has written a detailed account of his sojourn in 
Deccan, in Persian, and incorporated it in his famous History 
of Timurlane and his successors called Matla'us-Sa'dain. His 
narrative is free from incorrect and inaccurate observations and 
seems to have been written with care and regard for facts. 
He left Herat in January, 1442, and arrived at Vijianagar in 
April, 1443 A.D. He stayed there till November of that year and 
returned to Herat in March, 1444 A.D. Deva Raya IT (1423- 
1446) was the Emperor to whose Court he claims to have been 
accredited. 

6. The third sojoumor was Athanatias Nikitin— a Russian. 
He set out on his journey in the year 1469 A.D., passed about four 
years in the Deccan and returned to his native comitry in the 
year 1474 A.D., after an absence of more than five years. He 
also travelled in the guise of a Moslem and assumed the name 
of Khwfija Yiisuf IQiurasanl. The object of his travels, like 
Conti, was trade, and his stock-in-trade was horses. His 
narrative is not as trustworthy as that of ‘Abdur Razzak, though 
it is superior to Conti’s in veracity and his observations on many 
points appear to be faulty and erroneous, due perhaps to lack 
of good education and to his being a native of Russia which 
was a backward country in the 15th century. His remarks 
about monkeys and their king and the bird called Gokak create 
an impression that he really believed in such childish stories. 


CHAPTER II. 

ThB KOUTlflS BY WHICH THE THBEE TRAVELLERS JOURNEYED 
AND THE PLACES VISITED BY THEM. 

Nicolo Conti with some Persian merchants freighted a ship, 
and embarked on it from a Persian port, situated about 100 
miles east from Ormuz. Sailing along the sea coast, he arrived 
in the course of a month at the famous port of Cambay. 
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Sailing 20 days southward along the sea coast, he touched two 
ports — Helly and Pecamunia. 

Helly may be Haliyal, the headquarters of the town of the 
same name, in South Canara District, Bombay. It is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer and historian. Abulfida, as Bas Haili, 
by Marco Polo as Ely and by Ibn Batutaas Hili (I4th century). 
Pecamunia has not yet been identified. Travelling about 300 
miles inland, he arrived at Vijianagar. The distance fromHaliyal 
to Vijianagar is about the same. From Vijianagar he went to 
Palagonda ^ which is Balconda alias Pangal. Pangal is a hill fort 
in Nagar Kurnool Taluk of the Magboobnagar District, Hyder- 
abad State. It was the scene of two battles between Hindus and 
Moslems, in the 16th and 16th centuries. From Pangal, Conti 
proceeded to Pandifatania. Fatania is obviously a corruption 
of Patan and Peudi may be a misspelling for Piscis which means 
fish in Latin and seems to stand for Masoli (matsya, a fish in 
Sanskrit), the first half of the word Masolipafcam. He then 
proceeded through Odesecheria and Chandragiria to Mylapore. 
Masolipatam was a seaport on the east coast, is mentioned by 
Pliny and was visited by Marco Polo. The terrible cyclone of 
1865 A.D. so changed its harbour that from that year it has 
been abandoned as a seaport, Odescheria is Udaigiri, the 
headquarters of the Taluk of the same name in the Nellore Dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency. Chandrageria is Chandragiri, 
the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the North 
Arcot District of the Madras Presidency. It was the Raja of 
this place, a poor representative of the glorious dynasty of 
Vijianagar, who granted the site of Fort 8t. George (Madras) to 
the East India Company in 1639 A.D. 

Mylapore is now part of the city of Madras. The little 
mount close to Mylapore contains the Roman Catholic Church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, the alleged apostle of India. But 

1 The route ja:iven in the narrative and tJio identification of it by the 
learned editor of “ India in the 15th Century is wrong. Palagonda is 
identified with Penukonda and Pandifatania with a place near Telliohery 
on the Malabar Coast. But from Vijianagar to Malabar coast via Pexiu* 
konda and thence to Mylapore on the Coromandal Coast would be too 
zigzag and circuitous. There can bo no doubt about Mylapore, as the 
reference to the sepulchre of St. Thomas establishes the identity without 
any shadow of doubt. Conti's object in undertaking the arduous journey 
was trade and once at Telliohery he could not sot his back to the famous 
ports and commercial emporiums of Calicut and Quilon on the Malabar 
coast and proceed direct to the opposite Coromandal Coast where there 
were no such corresponding ports and centre of trade. Besides, there are 
no towns on the way between Penukonda and the Malabar Coast to be 
identified with Odesecheria and Chandragiria. Udaigiri and Chandragiri 
identified by me are near the east coast and much nearer to Mylapore 
than the town near Telliohery on the Malabar Coast. Again no town on 
the Malabar coast can be better identified with Pandifatania than Masuli- 
patam. The towns identified by me, i.e. Pangal, Masulipatam, Udaigiri 
and Chandragiri, were big towns in that century. 
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this is proved to be incorrect. Thomas Acquinas is the St. 
Thomas who has given his name to the locality. The martyrdom 
is a fiction. From Mylapore, Conti came to Cohila which is 
Kolkai ^ or Kayal more probably the latter, a village in Srivai- 
kuntam, taluk of the Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
It is also mentioned by ‘Abdur RazzS^k as the southernmost 
seaport belonging to Vijianagar. Conti has called this part of 
the country Malabar, which must be mistranscription for Maabar 
Maabar was the name given by the Arab traders of the middle 
ages to the southernmost part of the Indian peninsula situated 
between the Malabar coast and Ceylon, iSbirco Polo (13th 
century). Ibn Batuta (14th century) both have mentioned it. 
Maabar is derived from the word abar to cross in Arabic. 
It was called Maabar because it had to be crossed for going 
from Malabar coast to Ceylon. This shows that commerce 
between Malabar and Ceylon passed through the country called 
Maabar and that there were no direct commercial relations 
between Malabar and Ceylon. This may be attributed to the 
flourishing condition of the pearl fishery in the ports to the 
extreme south of India outside Malabar and may also be due to 
the high prosperity ^md wealth of the people of the Pandyan 
(Madura) kingdom which attracted commerce and gave good 
profits to merchants. On his return journey, Conti visited 
Oolum which is Quilon a port and military station in the State 
of Travancore. Thence he went to Cocym which is Cochin the 
capital of the state of the same name on the Malabar Coast. 
From Cochin he proceeded to Calicut touching two towns in the 
way — Calangaria and Nulancota. 

Calicut is the famous seaport of Malabar and was the seat 
of the Zamorins — the head of the polyandruus tribe of Nayars. 
Calangaria is Kadangalori and Nulancota bafilcB identification. 

2. ‘Abdur Razzal; landed at Calicut. On his way to Vijia- 
nagar, he passed through Bandinaua, Mangalore and Belur, 
Bandinana may be Caimanore or Badagore, both seaports on 
the Malabar coast between Calicut and Mangalore. Mangalore 
is the headquarters of the North Canara district of the Bombay 
Presidency. From Mangalore he travelled inland, halting at 
Belur in the way. Belur is the headquarters of the taluk 
of the same name in Hasan district, Mysore State. There he was 
much impressed with a temple^ which he saw and has described 

l Kalkai is mentioned by the author of the Periplue (80 A.D.) and by 
Ptolomy (180 A.I).) as a celebrated place for pearl fishery. The deposit 
of silt by the river at its mouth caused the sea to recede gradually with 
the result that in course of time a new port was founded and was visited 
by Maroo Polo in 1292 A.I). KayaJ has in its turn met with the same 
fate and is now about 5 miles inland. 

* The temple of Belur was built by King Vishnuvardhana of the 
Boysala Ballala dynasty (U 17-1 137). He was won over from Jainism 
to Vaishnavaism by Ramanujachan. In 1381 A.D. this temple was 
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its architectural beauty in glowing language. On the return 
journey 'Abdur Bazzak first came to Maganore which may be 
identified with Mirgan now a village in Kumpta taluk of North 
Arcot district, Bombay Presideaicy. Albuquerque visited it in 
1510 A.D. It is supposed to be the ancient Muziris mentioned 
by Pliny. He embarked from Onara which is Hanivar a sea- 
port in the same district. 

3, Nikitin disembarked at Chaul which is the famous port 
of the middle ages. Prom this place he proceeded to Joonar,^ 
which is now the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Poona district, Bombay Presidency, 60 miles north of Poona. 
Thence he went to Bedar via Gulbarga and Kolunghar. Kolun- 
ghar is Kodangal, the headquarters of the Taluk of the same name 
in Gulbarga district, Hyderabad State, and 12 miles from Tundur 
Railway Station. Gulbarga was the first capital of the Bahmanis 
in Deccan. It is now the headquarters of a District and Division 
in Hyderabad State and contains several monuments of their 
architecture. The first among these is the mosque which was 
built on the model of the famous mosque at Cardova in Spain. 
It also contains the mausoleum of Hadrat Sayyid Muhammad 
Gisu Daraz, the premier Moslem saint of the Deccan, who 
came to Gulbarga from Delhi in the year 815 A.H. From Bedar 
he paid visits to Parvattam and Daulatabad. Parvattam is the 
famous shrine of Venkateshwar at Tripathi in North Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency. Daulatab^ was the capital of 
the Yadavas and the first Moslem capital of the Deccan. It 
has now dwindled to a small town but its ruins remind one of its 
past greatness and. splendour. While returning Nikitin em- 
barked from Dabhol,* a seaport in the Dapoli taluk of the 
Ratnagari district, Bombay Presidency. 


repaired under the orders of Harihara I of Vijianagar, vide “Never to 
be forgotten Empire.” 

1 It is now a town in the Alibag taluk of Kolaba district, Bombay 
Presidency, on the sea coast about 30 imles south of Bombay. It is a 
place of great antiquity. Ptolomy (150 A.D.) has mentioned it as 
Synnulla. In 642 it is called Chernaia by Hiuen Tsiang. Arab travellers 
have called it Simur and Jimur. In 1508 a naval fight took place here bet- 
ween the Portuguese and the Musalmnns and the former were defeated. 
In 1616 the Portuguese estaldished a factory here and five years later it was 
burnt by the Bijapur fleet. The Gujrat fleet and Turkish ships attacked 
it in 1628 but were repulsed by the Portuguese and Ahrnednagar Squadron. 
In 1 529 it was plundered by the Gujrat troops. In 1600 it passed to the 
Moghuls at the time of Akbar. 

Joonar was called Jirnanagar in ancient times and is supposed to be 
the capital of Nahapana who was the first Kshatrapa of Maharashtra. 

2 Dabhol was the principal port of the Southern Konkon, as Chaul 
was of the Northern, in the I4th, I6th and I6th centuries, carrying on an 
extensive trade with Persia and Bed Sea ports, It contains a mosque 
which is the only specimen of pure Saracenic architecture in Konkon, 
It was the capital of a province of the Bijapur Kingdom. It was 
christened Mustafabad after its first Moslem Governor under the Adil 
Shabis of Bijapur. 
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4. The three travellers thus travelled through all the parts 
of the Decoan and visited all the important towns and cities. 
The routes followed by them do not appear to be established 
and recognised highways frequented by all travellers. The 
route by which Nikitin came to Bedar, i.e. from Chaul to Joonar, 
Gulbarga, Kodangol and Bedar may be called a highway, for it 
is the shortest and straight and passes through big towns. 
Besides Nikitin mentions the existence of inns in the towns 
where travellers lodged and boarded and such inns would be 
located profitably for the owner only in towns situated on much 
frequented highways. It can, therefore, be safely presumed 
that his route was a highway. None of the three travellers 
makes any mention of the kind of conveyance by which they 
accomplished their journeys. The stock-in-trade of Nikitin was 
horses and be must therefore have travelled on the back of 
a horse As ^ Abdur Kazzak was passing himself off as an Ambas- 
sador, he may have probably been carried in a palanquin which 
was the most respectable vehicle of transit in those times. 
Had he ridden on an elephant he would have certainly recorded 
it. 

Nicolo Conti must have travelled in bullock carts because 
his wife and children were with him. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Political Condition. 

From the very beginning of history the Decoan was never a 
political entity. The first century of the Christian era shows 
the Andlirabhrityas ruling in the northern and central part of 
the Deccan from sea to sea with their capital at Paithan on the 
Godaveri in Aurangabad district, while the country south of the 
river Palar was divided between the ancient Chola, Pandya and 
Chera kingdoms. From Palar to Kaveri was the country of 
the Cholas subsequently extended by the conquest of Tondai- 
mandalam, i.e. the present two Arcots and Chinglepeth districts 
of the Madras Presidency. Prom Kaveri to Cape Comorin was 
the land of the Pandyas and the Chola dominion comprised all 
the territory westward to the sea. 

2. The following changes took place one after the other 
in the political condition of the Deccan during the 13 centuries 
preceding the Moslem invasion of the Decoan. 

The Andhrabhrityas, who were Hindus, were succeeded 
gradually in the north and centre of their dominions by 
Cbalukyas (6th century) who were first Jains and then Hin- 
dus, with their capital at Vatapi the modern Badami in the 
Bijapur district, Bombay Presidency; in the south-west by 
K^amba43 (4th century) who were mostly Jains, with their 
capital at Banavasi in Mysore State. In the south and east 
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by Pallavas, who were Hindus (Samtes), with one capital at 
Kanchi. the modern Conjiveram near Madras and another 
capital at Vengipuram in Northern Gircars and situated some- 
where near the modern Ellore in Qodaveri district, Madras 
Presidency The Chalukyas extended their power into Kadam- 
ba and Pallava territories in the course of a century and in 
the beginning of the 7th century were divided into two 
branches which soon became independent of one another. 
The western Chalukyas had their capital at Kalyani near 
Gulbarga and the eastern branch had its capital at Rajah- 
mundry in Godaveri district, Madras Presidency. About the 
middle of 8th century, the western Chalukyas had to give place 
to Rashtrakutas who were Hindus and ruled the country till 
the close of the 9th century with their capital at Malkhed. 
also near Gulbarga. The old dynasty was then revived by 
a brave and adventurous scion of the old race and was 
restored to pOwer after vanquishing the Rashtrakutas. The 
Pallava State of Kanchi had succumbed to Chola power in 
the 10th century, which growing strong and powerful, amal- 
gamated the eastern Chalukyas of the Vengi country with their 
kingdom by intermarriage. The Gholas were Hindus (Saivites) 
and their capital was at Tanjore. Prom the last quarter of the 
11th century, the Kalachuris usurped the power of the western 
Chalukyas who, however, regained their kingdom but not to its 
former extent. The successful rebellion and usurpation b}^ the 
Kalachuris had enabled the powerful provincial Governors called 
Mahamandaleswaras to assert themselves. The Silharas on 
Konkon coast, with their capital at Kolhapur, the Yadavas in 
the north, with their capital at Deogiri, the modern Daulatabad, 
and the Hoysalas of Dwara Samudra, the modem Halabid in 
Mysore State, rose to powder during the usurpation of the 
short-lived Kalachari dynasty. The western Chalukyas were 
eventually absorbed by the Yadavas, Silhoras and Hoysalas in 
the course of the 12th century and they appear no more in 
history after 1189 A.D. The i^katyas of Warangal had risen 
in the old Vengi country and supplanted the Cholas there in 
the beginning of the 12th century. The old Chera kingdom on 
the extreme south-west coast of the peninsula was finally 
divided into three small kingdoms of Talked, Kamr and Travan- 
oore. 

3. At the time of ‘Alfi’uddin Klulji’s invasion of the 
Deccan in 1294 A.D., the following dynasties were ruling 
there : — 

1. The Yadavas of Deogiri in the north and north-west. 

They had absorbed the Bilharas of Kolhapur, 

2. The Kakatyas of Warangal in the centre and east. 

3. The Hoysalas of Dwara Samudra between Krishna 

and Kaveri from sea to sea. The Kadambas had 

succumbed to them. 
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4. The Pandyas o£ Madura in the remaining part of the 
peninsula south of the river Kaveri. The Cholas 
had been oonquered by them and the Kerala 
kingdom, more or less, acknowledged their suze- 
rainty. 

They represented the people speaking the Marathi, Telegu, 
Kwarese and Tamil languages, respectively, thus proving that 
these languages had already been evolved in the 13th century 
and the modern lingual divisions of the Deccan already formed. 
The diverse races and nationalities speaking different languages 
had gradually, in the course of centuries and under the stress 
mostly of political, religious and climatic conditions, merged 
into four or five distinct peoples adopting the tongue of any of 
them and influenced in various degrees by Aryan culture and 
language. The Moslem conquest of the Deccan in spite of its 
severity duration and continuity, failed to break this lingual 
fomation or to reduce its number or to evolve a new one with 
territorial limits of its own. All the four powers were generally 
at war with one another and the boundaries of their kingdoms 
were always shifting. The Hoysalas and Yadavas fought one 
another frequently for the Doab between the rivers Krishna and 
Tungabhadra which was also the bone of contention between 
their successors — the Bahmanls and Vijianagar. 

4. All the four kingdoms were conquered by the Moslems 
in the 14th century and the ruling d 3 aiastie 8 except the Pandyas 
wore extirpated. The Kakatya family, however, dragged on its 
straggling existence till the beginning of the 15th century. 
North-western and central Deccan wns lost to the Hindus for 
ever by the founding of the Bahmani dynasty in 1347 A.D. 
In the east, the Gangas of Orissa and the Reddis of Kondavid 
continued to hold the fragmentary heritage of the Kakatyas 
for well nigh a century. The kingdom of Vijianagar was estab- 
lished on the ruins of the Hoysala Ballala kingdom by a 
scion of the same family in the year 1326 A.D. The meteoric 
Saltanate of Madura (737 to 779 A.H. or 1372 A.D.) that had 
usurped the Pandyan power, was soon wiped out of existence 
by the help of Vijianagar and the old dynasty restored. The 
petty Kerala prinicip^ities bad remained intact after the 
Moslem onslaught which did not, however, reach them. 

6. About the close of the 16th century, the Bahmani 
kingdom in the north, and tbe Empire of Vijianagar in the 
south, roughly speaking, divided the whole of Deccan between 
themselves. The Empire of Vijianagar comprised all that 
portion of Deccan which is situated below the rivers Krishna and 
Tungabhadra except the small coast strip from Calicut to 
Ceylon. On the western coast tbe country from Goa to Manga- 
lore was also included in it, Tbe Doab between the Krislma 
and Tufi^abhadra and tbe part of Telingana between the deltas 
of the Krishna and tbe confines of Orissa was the bone of con- 
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tention between the Reyas of Vijianagar and the Bahmani 
Sultans. ' Abdur BazzSk "gives Malabar as one of the boundaries 
of Vijianagar and writes that the Zamorin of Calicut does 
not acknowledge the suzerainty of Vijianagar but was at the 
same time afraid of his power and prestige. These two facts 
suggest the independence enjoyed by the petty sovereigns of 
the Malabar coast. The Chola and the Pandya dynasties were 
in existence at Tanjore and Madura, respectively, but under the 
suzerainty of Vijianagar. Similarly there were several petty 
principalities in the ancient Tuluva and Haiga countries 
comprising the modem districts of North and South Oanara 
and western Mysore that paid homage to Vijianagar. These 
petty States paid tribute and rendered occasional military 
help. 

The Bahmani kingdom comprised the whole of Maharashtra 
except the extreme southern portion of it and the whole 
of Telingana except the portion of it to the south of the 
river Krishna or in other words, the Marathi districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, H.E.H, the Nizam’s dominions, Berar and 
the Northern Circars, The present Nagpur Division of the 
Central Provinces had also been added to it by conquest in the 
third quarter of the 16th century. Roughly speaking, Vijianagar 
ruled the Kanarese and Tamils, and the Bahmanls, the Marathas 
and Telegus. 


CHAPTER TV. 

Economic Conditions. 

The country was well cultivated, fertile and well populated. 
Both ‘Abdur Razzak and Nikitin write that everyday they 
passed through populous towns and Conti states that pestilence 
was unknown among the people of the Deccan and they were not, 
therefore, exposed to those diseases which carried off the popula- 
tions in European countries in his times. A populous country 
bespeaks a well-cultivated country as also the existence of 
commerce and industry. 

The staple crops grown were the same as they are now. 
They are suited to the climate and physical formation of the 
land. The cultivation of wheat was greatly stimulated by the 
Bahmanls and in a few years the area under wheat was largely 
extended . The rapid growth of wheat cultivation may be gauged 
from the following incident. It is recorded that one day SultUn 
Firuz Sb^h Bahmani (1397-1421) found pieces of juar bread 
in a beggar’s bowl which he casually and whimsically examined. 
He was much struck with the poorness of the stuff and rightly 
thought that the people shbtild be provided with a more 
nourishing and wholesome food than juari. With this object 
in view, he adopted special measures to extend the cultivation 
of wheat in his kingdom, with the benefidial result that in a few 
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years on repeating his fantastic experiment he found a wheat 
bread and halwa (a sweet dish prepared from wheat flour) in a 
common beggar’s bowl. It may be that wheat was not the 
staple food of the people of the Deccan, but the Moslems, who 
were mostly the descendants of former immigrants, and fresh 
emigrants from Moslem countries could not live without wheat. 
The staple food of the people of the countries — Persia, Arabia, 
and Central Asia — that furnished recruits for the Moslem armies 
in the Deccan os well as servants for the civil administration, 
is still wheat The supply of wheat was perhaps unequal to 
the demand and the Bahmanis were, therefore, obliged to extend 
the cultivation of wheat. Even now wheat does not form part 
of the food of the common people in the Deccan. The principal 
ingredients of the diet of the populace there are rice for the 
Tamil and Malayalam country, rice and juar for Telingana. 
ragi, juar and bajra for the land where Kanarese is spoken, 
and juar and bajra for Maharashtra. Wheat is eaten by the 
higher classes. These facts impel the suggestion that the 
cultivation of wheat in the Deccan was stimulated, fostered 
and extended by the Moslems. Telingana which covers about 
half the basins of the rivers Godaveri and Krishna is studded 
with irrigation tanks of varioUvS sizes which even now render 
possible the raising of a second crop of rice and are a glow - 
ing testimony to the wisdom of the old rulers of the land 
whose attempts to utilise to the full the rain water for the 
benefit of man are worthy of all commendation. The basin of 
the river Kaveri has been the granary of the south from very 
ancient times. The Moslem emigrants from Persia and other 
countries w^hich abound in luscious fniits always pined for the 
produce of the horticulture of their native lands and took pains 
therefore to introduce them. Dauiatnbad^ their first capital 
in the Deccan, and Bedar. their capital in the 15th century, 
were soon surrounded with fruit gardens and vineries. Grapes, 
figs, apy>les were largely growm at Bedar in the century under 
review. In the second half of the 15th century. Khwaja 
Mahmud Gawan, the able Minister of the Bahmanis, introduced 
the cultivation of saffron also at Bedar. Coffee which is now 
an important garden produce of the Mysore country and Niigiris, 
hod not been introduced from Arabia. The coffee plant was 
brought to the Deccan in the 16th century by the Moslem saint 
Bsbft Bsdan after whom the hills near Belur in Mysore State 
are named. Spices were largely grown in Malabar and the 
adjacent tracts. 

2, The exports and imports were as follows : — 

K^Dpofis. — Pepper, ^nger, colour plants, cloves, cinna- 
mon, aromatic roots, every description of spices, and 
silk and cotton goods of various kinds. 

Imports : — Ottly horses are mentioned. 
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Nikitin writes thalt in the market at Bedar not a single 
foreign manufactured article was sold and all were Indian made 
goods. This shows the high position Deccan occupied in those 
days in manufacture and industry. Export of food grains and 
woollen goods are not mentioned. The climate of the Deccan 
does not require the use of woollen clothing and the surplus 
quantities of cereals and pulses were consumed by the large 
armies maintained for internecine warfare and also by the large 
numbers that were engaged in industry. Perhaps the countries 
trading with India in that century did not require food grains, 
their home produce sufficing for their consumption. Besides 
the course cereals juar, bajra and ragi are not in demand in 
foreign countries and they are not even now exported. The 
produce of wheat in the Deccan in the 15th century was enough 
to meet the demand for local consumption and rice was not 
required by other countries for human consumption or for 
industrial purposes like the demand for it in these days largely 
for the latter purpose. Good horses have never been bred in 
the Deccan ; from ancient times, they were imported from 
Persia and Arabia. The later breed of the Deccan pony is the 
successful experiment of the Mahrattas. 

3. The excess of exports over imports* chiefly of manufac- 
tured articles, indicates a high state of industry. The largo 
armies of soldiers and industrial workmen and labourers and 
the large number of persons employed in the numerous diamond 
mines must have lightened the burden on the soil and a 
considerable part of the population did not therefore draw its 
sustenance direct from the soil. These facts — the high state of 
industry and manufacture, a considerable part of the population 
not being a direct burden on the soil — are sure evidence of the 
prosperity of the people and the cheapness of the food grains. 
This may perhaps be one of the chief reasons why people were 
attracted to Deccan even from Noithem India. 

4. In the 15th century there were the following ports on 
the western shores of India that were centres of brisk and 
extensive coastal and oversea trade and where passengers 
embarked for and disembarked from foreign lands : — 

Cambay, Chatil, Dabbol, Mangalore, Calicut and Quilon. 

No seaport worth the name is mentioned on the east coast. 
Broacli seems to have lost its position as the chief port of India 
which it occupied in ancient times. Surat had not yet risen. 
Neither is mentioned. 

Cambay, Mangalore, Calicut and Quilon are well-known 
ports, and Chaul and Dabhol have been described in Chapter 11. 
Of these ports, Cambay was in the kingdom of Gujrat. Chaul 
and Dabhol were the seaports of the Bidimani kingdom. 
Mangalore belonged to Vijianagar. Calicut and Quilon were 
independent. The prevalence of piracy in the Arabian Sea 
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proves m extensive and costly foreign trade and also that the 
seacoasts and navigation were not controlled by any constituted 
and recognised authority and power inspiring dread and fear. 
Hindus were addicted to piracy and when Nikitin was at Bedar 
the Malikuttujjar, a title given to the Prime Minister of the 
BahmanI kingdom, captured two towns on the Konkon coast 
that were the strongholds of pirates who infested the Indian 
seas. Almost all the small ports on the Konkon coast, south of 
Dabhol, were given to piracy, as *Abdur Razzak writes that 
vessels that were driven into these ports by contrary winds 
were plundered. This part of Konkon coast was the home 
of pirates till later times. A pirate chief— Angria — attempted 
to contest the supremacy of the Arabian Sea in the 18th century 
with the East India Company and was subdued after a severe 
.struggle. 

6. The establishment of large warehouses at Calicut for 
storing merchandise and the levy of custom duty testify to the 
existence of a regular trade with foreign countries. 

0. Conti desetibes the ships built by the Indians and 
preferred them to ships built in Europe in his times. Some ships 
were built with five masts and five sails and were capable of hold- 
ing 2,000 butts. The lower parts of the ships were constructed 
with triple planks foi* the purpose of resisting the force of the 
storms to which they were much exposed. Some ships were built 
in compartments so that if one compartment was damaged the 
remaining compartments might serve the purpose Some of the 
merchants owned 40 ships, each of which was valued at 50,000 
gold pieces. These facts disclose the excellence which the 
Indians had then attained in the art of ship-building, the 
extensiveness of India’s foreign trade and the wealth acquired 
by the Indian merchants. Conti whites that the Indians had 
no knowledge of the compass, but measured their courses and 
distances of places by the elevation and depression of the poles. 
The vessels were steered chiefly by the position of the stars. 
But this remark of Conti does not appear to be correct. 
The author of Harmswarth's History of the World writes, 
“About the year 700 A.D. Arabs and Persians encouraged by 
improvements in ship building and the knowledge of the compass 
which they then acquired, advanced Ijoldly over the Bay of 
Bengal and reached the shores of China.’’ It is well known 
that the Chinese were acquainted with the mariners’ compass 
long before the century under review. The Arabs, Persians and 
Cihinese had been visiting Indian ports in their own ships 
from centuries before, and it is not to be disputed that the 
Indians acquired the use of the compass From them. The 
Indians knew the monsoons and sea winds also, as is evident 
from the reference made to them by * Abdur Bazza^. 

At Calicut all meixihandise was stored in ware-houses 
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constructed by the Zamorin and under the watch of the customs 
officers. An ad valorem duty of 2} p.c. was recovered when 
any sale was effected otherwise no duty was levied. The bonded 
warehouse system, it seems, is an old institution. Roads, 
bridges, hospitals and schools are not -mentioned by the three 
travellers. Paper was not known and was not used except at 
Cambay. Palm leaves and any white surface blackened occu- 
pied the place of paper. The latter was a cloth covered with a 
composition of charcoal and gum and called '‘Kadata.” Iron 
pens were used in writing on the palm leaf and a stone called 
balafom, i.e. pot stone, out and sharpened like a pen was utilised 
for writing on the other material. The latter kind of writing 
was held in high estimation. Scent also was not known ana 
camphor seems to have been valued as a good perfume and was 
given the place of scent on ceremonial occasions. 

Nikitin sold his stallion at Bedar for 68 footoons and paid 
two gold pieces as ship fare for his voyage from Dabhol to 
Ormuz. Conti estimates the value of a ship at 50,000 pieces of 
gold. As the weight or value of a piece of gold is not given it 
is not possible to determine the equivalent of it in modem 
currency. Similarly it is not known what is meant by a footoon, 
a coin or a weight. 

7. The country was weU cultivated and fei tile as remarked 
by ‘Abdur Razza^. The large irrigation system for the supply 
of plentiful water for purposes of agriculture, ensured a good 
outturn of com in years of normal rainfall, and there was no 
export of food commodities. The living must, therefore, have 
been very cheap. None of the three travellers mentions the 
prevalence of any epidemic disease during their long sojourn 
there. Conti on the contrary speaks of the freeness of the country 
from pestilence. The public health might, therefore, be taken to 
be good. The pay of one fanom a day granted to a policeman 
at Vijianagar is a sure index of the cheapness of the living in 
that city in the 15th century. It was a condition of his service 
that he should either bring the thief to justice or make good 
the loss caused to the owner by theft. When the latter contin- 
gency is taken into account and the part of his pay necessarily 
spent in detecting the theft or making good the loss is considered, 
his pay does not seem to be high. Cheap living alone could 
have satisfied him with such a pay. 

In this century, land for house sites in the city of Gulbarga 
sold for a Hun per square yard. A Hun is valued at about 
Rs. 3/8 British Indian currency. At this rate the Nazul plots 
QOO X 100 sq. ft.) in Nagpur, should fetch Rs. 3»900 per plot. 
This fact can help us in gauging the finanoiijl condition of the 
citizens of Gulbarga as wml as tne growth of ^pulation there 

8. There was a regular industry of digging for diamonds 
at several places in the Deccan in the 15th century. ‘Abdur 
Razz^k and Conti both mention diamond mines, (bnti names 
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a place — mountainous tract — about 16 days* journey north of 
Vijianagar and called Albanigaras where diamonds were found 
in a deep valley surrounded by precipitous and steep mountains 
and which was also the abode of huge serpents. He reiterates 
the story of Sindbad the Sailor of the Arabian Nights in all 
its details in connection with this valley of diamond and 
serpents. Marco Polo, who passed through the Deccan at the 
close of the 13th century, has also referred to this valley. The 
story of Sindbad the Sailor should, therefore, be understood to 
he based on facts though the hero is brought in to render it 
more interesting and romantic. 

Kalloor in Sattanapalli taluk of the Guntoor district, Madras 
Presidency, may be the site of the Diamond Mines described by 
Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti. The hills nearby supply the 
scenes for the legends of Sindbad the Sailor The famous 
diamond Kohinoor was found here. The rich Vajra Karoor 
diamond mines are situated about 10 miles south-west of 
Goothi where there are the remains of a very fine hill fortress. 
There were diamond mines at Partiala Kondanotakallu and 
IJsppalli in Nandigrama taluk of the Krishna district, Madras 
Presidency, on the left bank of the river Krishna. These were 
leserved by the Nizam when the Northern Ciicars were ceded 
to the East India Company in 1766 A.D. In the reign of Ahmad 
Jihah 1 (1422-1435) Bahmanl, diamond mines were discovered 
at Partiala in Krishna district and near Wairagarh, a ruined 
place in the Garchiroli Tahsil of the Chanda District, C P. 
The latter are mentioned in the A’in-i-Akbari of Abul Fadl. 
The output from these mines must have been large as 'Abdur 
Razzak writes that at Vijianagar a whole bazar was reserved 
for the sale of diamonds and pearls. Diamonds were produced 
ill such large numbers from these mines during the centuries 
when European nations began to have direct commercial 
intercourse with Deccan that the diamonds of Golconda became 
a term in the languages of Europe All the diamond mines, 
mentioned above, were situated in the kingdom of Golconda 
which succeeded in the 10th century to this portion of the 
Bahmani kingdom, hence they were named after Golconda. 

9. The coinage of Vijianagar was as follow^s : — 

Odd, (1) Varaha — ^weighing about 1 rniskal or equi- 
valent to 2 dinars. 

(2) Partab — | of a Varaha. 

(3) Fanom — l/lOth of a Partab. 

Silver, Tar — l/6th of a Fanom. 

Copper, Jital — 1 8rd of Tar.' 


^ The author of the Never to be forgotten Bmpiw ** writes that 
Fahom was a silver eotn and gives the value of the different corns as 
under !— * 
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The Fanom md Tar wex^ legal tender as 'Abdor Bazadlk 
writes that they were widely current and useful. The fact 
that the Government servants (policemen) were paid in Fanoms 
also supports this view. The currency of Vijianagar may be said 
to be of gold standard. It is said that gold from the provinces 
was brought to the royal mint at Vijianagar for being coined 
into standard money. This may be taken to be the practice 
of free coinage. In the 16th century Deccan appears to 
have enjoyed free coinage and gold standard currency. The 
Bahmanis also struck coins of gold, silver and copper. The 
gold coin was called Hun ; silver, Tanka ; and copper, Jjital. All 
the three were of different weights and siaes. Their coinage 
was mostly tri-metallic, i.e., gold, silver and copper coins bore 
a true relation to each other in terms of their accepted metal 
value in the market. This observation applies more correctly 
to the coinage of the Dehli Sultans and as the coinage of the 
Bahmanis was a copy of the Dehli coinage, it may be held to 
have been struck on the same basis. During the 16th century in 
India the ratio of gold to silver in value was 10 to 1 and that 
of silver to copper was 80 to 1. 

Conti and Nikitin give the value of certain articles in 
gold pieces. This shows that besides coins, pieces of gold were 
also used as money. This fact creates an impression that 
foreign merchants preferred pure bullion to alloyed coins for 
obvious reasons and as foreign trade of the Deccai) was mostly 
in the hands of foreigners their wishes had to be respected and 
gold pieces of uniform size and weight passed as money. 

10. Elephants were found in big numbers in the forests 
of Mysore, Coorg and the Nilgiri Hills and the wild country to 
the north of the river Qodaveri, now comprising the Bastar 


Vai*aha — about Rs. 4. 

Partab— „ Rs. 2. 

Fanom— „ 6 annas. 

Tar — „ Re, 1. 

Jital „ 3 pies. 

It these values assigned to the diUerent coins approximate to correct- 
ness then Fanon could not be a gold coin as mentioned by ‘Abdur RassSl^ 
The value of a Fanom is so little that a gold coin of that value would be 
too small and tiny for free handling and circulation. * Abdur Raezak writes 
that the gold coins were alloys as against the silver and copper coins 
which were struck of pure metal. A Miyikai is 4} mashas in weight. 
Assuming that abom one-third was the baser metal each Varaha contained 
about 3 mashas of pure gold. value of 3 mashas of gold at the 

present rate comes to about Bs. 6*4. Bven with this weight and rate 
the value of a Fanom cannot be more than 5 annas in present money. The 
dinar, quoted by * Abdur Kazz^k* be the dinar of Bulm or the 

one current in Persia in his time. Hie Islamic Dinar according to which 
certain religious paymmits are calculated, is a |pld coin oontainhm ^ 
mshaas of gold. The dhiar mentioned by Abdur Razzik muet^ thei^ie^rf » 
he a Smaller coin in weight and vaiue. 
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State, Chhatisgarh Division and Chanda District of the Central 
Provinces. 

For some reason or other perhaps on account of change of 
climate due to cutting and clearing of forests and extension of 
cultivation thus rendering the country unfit for its habitat or 
ruthless hunting and catching of the animals to meet the 
demand for it everywhere in the whole of India, this huge and 
foremost member of the herbivora has disappeared from the 
Central Provinces, leaving a slender trace in the jungles of the 
Sambalpur district and adjacent tracts. 

El^hants formed an important part of the army in 
ancient and mediaeval India and were also considered the most 
grand and gorgeous means of conveyance and transit. 

The demand, therefore, for these majestic animals was 
universal and as it could not be reared like other animals that 
have been domesticated the art of its decoying and catching 
had become an industry. Vijianagar had a large establishment 
employed for the purpose and ‘Abdur Eazzak describes the 
different methods by which the wild elephants were entrapped 
and tamed for the use of man. ‘Abdur Razzak writes that at 
Vijianagar tamed elephants were used for breeding purposes, 
but this is not supported by the natural habits of these animals 
as hinted above. 

11. A short description of tlie cities of Vijianagar and Bedar, 
as given by the three travellers well indicate the economic condi- 
tions of the country and convey some idea of town building in 
mediicval times 

The city of Vijianagar was situated on the southern bank 
of the river Timgabhadra wiiicb makes a curve at the place in 
a broad plain surrounded by bills on all sides. The place is 
interspersed with hillocks and big boulders here and tiiere 
which have been joined at convenient places by walls to form 
ramparts of citadels one inside the other, Conti writes that 
the circumference of the city is about 60 miles. ‘Abdur Razzak 
estimates the distance between the northern and southern gates 
of the first or outermost wall at 2 furlongs which is about 8 
miles. There were seven walls one inside the other. There were 
gardens and rice fields in the space inside the first three walls 
and these were irrigated from the tank which had been 
conatmeted to the west to bar the only open and easy approach 
to the city from that direction. In the centre was the citadel 
containing the Imperial Palaces, the Mint, the offices of the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Justice and their residences. 
Numerous running streams and canals made of chiselled stones 
potidied and smooth, passed through the palaces and bazars in 
the city. There were bazars set apart for each commodity. 
There was a bazar for the sale of diamonds and pearls, another 
where only flowers were soMl. To the right of the Royal palace 
were the Ootmoii Hafl and offices of the Prime Minister and the 
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Court of Justice. Behind it were the palaces assigned for the 
residence of these high dignitaries. To the left of the King’s 
palace was the Mint. To the north-east within the central 
citadel and the second fortification, were situated the elephant 
stables having a large establishment for their upkeep, ftosti* 
tutes were housed in magnifioient buildings constructed by the 
government for the purpose and situated in a separate locality 
in each fortress. Each fortress was as it were a town by itself. 
This city of which the very ruins now are tremendous, was 
founded in the year 1326 A.D. and was completely destroyed 
after a glorious existence of more than two hundred years in 
1666 A.D. 

The city of Bedar was founded near the site of the ancient 
Vidarbha in the year 1430 A.D. by Sultan Ahmad Shah 
Bahman! sumamed the Vail (saint) and made the capital of his 
kingdom on account of its elevated position, salubrious climate 
and the fertility of the soil. It was christened Muhammadabad 
after his Pir — Sayyid Muhammad Glsil Daraz of Gulliarga. In the 
12th century the Kakatyas of Warangal had endowed a temple 
of Mahadeo which existed here and the town gradually sprang 
around it. Aurangzib as Viceroy of the Deccan captured 
Bedar in 1666 A.D. from the king of Golconda and changed its 
name to Zafarabad. 

The fort and the royal palaces and public offices were all 
constructed by Sultan Ahmad Shfih Bahman! in about four years. 
The citadel containing the Sul^n’s palaces had seven gates, each 
guarded by 100 soldiers. There were also 100 scribes in each 
gate for writing the names of all persons going in and out and 
for issuing orders received from the king. The whole palace 
was gilded and ornamented with gold. The Courts of Justice 
were situated near the palace. Mounted police numbering 1 ,000 
patrolled the city during the nights. The circumference of the 
citadel was about 4,000 yards. 


CHAPTER V. 

SOOUL AND RbLIGIOTTS CONDITION. 

The prevailing religions were Hinduism and Islam with 
Christian and Jewish Communities in coast towns. Buddhism 
had disappeared and Jainism had lost its previous hold on 
the people. A Lingayath sect had supersede Jainism in the 
north-west and Vaishnavaism had supplanted it in the south- 
east of the Deccan. 

2. The Moslem connection with thife Deccan did not begin 
with their first invasion of it in 1294 A.D. under ‘Ali’uddin 
Khil}l* The Arabs from before the advent of Islam had commer* 
oial relations with the coast towns of the Deccan and these 
relations increased after the rise of Isldm, the Persians also 
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haying Joined in it. Along the coatHt on both sides Moslem com- 
merci^ colonies had been founded in almost all the seaports by 
the Arabs and Persians. The whole of the commerce of India 
with foreign countries was in their hands and Hindu RSjas 
sought by all means to gain their good-will on account of the 
increased revenues they derived from that commerce. For this 
reason they granted them autonomy and they were governed 
according to their own laws administered by their own l^adls. 
Such was the esteem in which these Moslem trading communi- 
ties were held by the Hindu princes that the management and 
control of the harbour and shipping in every seaport was 
entrusted to them and an officer from amongst them called Shfth 
Bandar w^as appointed for the purpose. This is the ghah Bandar 
that is mentioned in the story of Qbahar Darwi^. Ibn Batu^, 
the Moorish Globe trotter of the 14th century, bad noticed 
such Moslem trading settlements and the self-government en- 
joyed by them. Moslems had begun to be employed by the 
Hindu Rajas of the Deccan in the army and also in civil 
capacities, sometimes even as Ministers, long before the 15th 
century. There is reason to believe that a part of the army 
of the Rashtrakutas was composed of Arabs and Abyssinians. 
Ibn Batu^ writes that there were Moslems in the army of the 
Hoysalas (Kadambas?) in 1342 A.D. In the second quarter 
of the 16th century, Vijianagar also thought it advisable to 
raise a Moslem army and ‘Abdur Razzalc found a large number 
of Moslems settled at Vijianagar. Firishta has related the 
causes that led to this innovation by Vijianagar. The frequent 
defeats sustained at the hands of the Bahmanis by the 
Rayas of Vijianagar in the past and in the time of Deva Raya 
1 1 set him and his Councillors to ponder over the causes of the 
superiority of Moslems over the Hindus in warfare in spite of 
their inferiority in numbers and means. Their deliberations 
resulted in ascribing the Moslem success to their skilful archery 
and superior horsemanship. They were convinced that their 
defeats were attributable to their serious defects in both these 
departments of media)val w^arfare. 

To remedy these defects it was considered necessary to 
employ Moslems in the army and the pay of all Hindu horsemen 
was raised to enable them to provide themselves with stronger 
and better equipped chargers and Hindu archers and horsemen 
were placed under Moslems to undergo training in archery 
and horsemanship. A mosque was built by the government at 
Vijianagar and the Raya directed the ;^ur'an to be kept in his 
presence on a wooden sofa to signify to the Moslems that he 
regarded their religion and the Holy Book with veneration. 
These politic measures may have been adopted to proclaim 
their toleration and impartiality in religious matters and their 
regard for Islam so that their Moslem soldiers might have no 
cause on rel%iou8 grounds to be disloyal to them. It was 
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wise statesmanship on the part of the Rayas and a sure proof of the 
tolerant spirit pervading the Hindus of the Idtfa century. Apart 
from military roqiaremcnts the Rayas seem to have recognised 
the benedcial necessity of persuading Moslems to settle in their 
dominions. In 1425 A.D. a mosque was built at Masulipatam 
under the tolerant auspices of the Raya of Vijianagar. A Saeana 
under date 1430 A.D. declares that Deva Raya II had 10,000 
Moslem horsemen in his service. Firishta also mentions this 
fact. 

3. It will be noticed from the facts mentioned in the 
beginning of the last paragraph that Isl^m was making head- 
way in the Deccan long before the Moslem invasion of it in 
694 A.H. or 1294 A.D. This is proved also from the coming of 
Moslem saints into the Deccan long prior to that year, Mirftn 
Sayyid Husain died at Alas near Miraj in 648 A.H. Sayyid 
‘jMa’uddin was buried at Nandurbar in 612 A.H. Tabl Alam 
breathed his last at Trichinopoli in 622 A.H BabS HaySt 
l^alandar of Mangrul Pir in Berar expired in 651 A.H. Sayyid 
Husamuddin Tl^ Brahna came to Gulbarga long anterior 
to its capture by Moslems and departed this world in 680 A.H. 
Islam’s first contact with the Deccan was thus in the guise of 
merchants and unconscious religious missionaries. Moslem 
saints can scarcely be said to be preachers of religion in the 
real sense of the word. 

4. ^Abdur Razzlik and Nikitin both describe the dress 

of Hindus and Moslems. The dress of the lower class of Hindus 
was nothing more than a piece of cloth wound round their 
loins. The higher classes us^ three pieces to cover their bodies. 
One round the loins, the other for the head and the third 
on the shoulders. This was also the costume of kings and 
nobles. It was a scanty clothing but was commensurate 
with the climate of the country for the major portion of the 
year. For the same reason perhaps the habiliments of the poor 
people of the Deccan have improved little and comprise the 
same singleness of garments as of yore. The Moslem dress was 
a copy of that in vogue in Moslem countries. It consisted 
of trousers, diirt and long coat for the body, a turban for 
the head and two pieces of cloth, one as a belt round the waist 
and the other thrown over the shouldws The Moslems came 
from cold countries and were habituated to fuller and warmer 
clothing to protect their persons from the mclemeneies of 
the weather. The wearing of Jewellery was very common 
amongst the Hindus; all persons from those of the exalted rank 
to the inferior artizans in the bazar decked themselves with 
rings, necklaces and bracelets adorned with pearls and precious 
stones. It is a hobby still followed by the Hindus of the 
Deccan. As scent was not known fresh flowers were in univer* 
sal demand* There was a whole bazar reserved for the sals 
of flowers at Vijianagar. 'Abdur found the Zamorin 
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clothed ia the meagre garments mentioned above but when 
he was presented to the Rftja of Vijianagar he found him 
dressed in a robe of green satin and wearing a neoklace of pearls 
of the first water and other gems. 

6, The Hindu meals consisted of grain and vegetables 
cooked in oil and taken twice a day. Nikitin writes that beef, 
mutton and chicken were not eaten by Hindus and that they 
did not drink any wine or mead. 

It seems that he refers to either Jains or Lingayaths. 
At another place he writes that at banquets much pork was 
eaten. It is evident that then he referred to the feasts of the 
lower castes. Both 'Abdur Bazzak and Nikitin refer to 
j)eculiar custom prevalent amongst the Hindus concerning their 
food. Tt is this. Hindus do not eat their food before one 
another and do not like their food to be seen by anyone. In 
modern times Vaishnava Brahmins in the Deccan seem to 
observe some such insularity concerning their meals. The menu 
of the Moslems like their dress was a foreign one *Abdur 
Razz^k as an Ambassador from a great king was supplied with 
the following provisions daily — 

Two sheep, 4 pairs of fowls, 20 seers of rice, 3^ seers 
of butter, 3 seers of sugar and 2 Varahars of gold. 

At each interview with the Raya, he was presented with 
two packets of betel leaf, a purse containing fanoms and a small 
quantity of camphor. It appears that there was no practice of 
conferring Kiiil*at or Robes of Honour at Vijianagar. 

6. The description of the Court of Vijianagar given by 
‘Abdur Eazzak is very meagre. He merely states that the 
Raya was seat^ in a hall surrounded by the most imposing at- 
tributes of royalty with persons standing on both sides of 
him ranged in a circle. It seems no one except the king sat 
in the Vijianagar court and it was a great honour conferr^ on 
'Abdur Razzak when he was made to take a seat near the king. 
Prostration before the king and high functionaries of State 
w^as the etiquette of the Court of Vijianagar, but ‘Abdur Razzak 
was allowed to follow the procedure ob^rved in his master's 
Court by bowing three times at his presentation. The 
Bahmanis being Moslems oordd not tolerate prostration but 
were one with Vijianagar in not providing seats for their 
Darbaries ; occasionally extreme old age and learning were res- 
pected by being accorded the hi^ privfiege and honour of sitting 
in the royal presence. This may have been an Indian custom 
as it does not i^m to haire prevailed in purely Moslem 
countries. In Bedar every man had to bow to a nobleman 
or other high official if he encountered him. The most 
respectable means of looomoricm were the elephant and the 
palankin with gorgeous hangfaigs and inlaid with silver and 
gold. 
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7. The Rayas of Vijianagar possessed an extensive and 
populous haratn yielding to none in the number of its inmates 
and the regulations for its upkeep and control Twelve thousand 
mentioned by Conti certainly included the whole establishment 
of the haram and ‘ Abdur Raxz&^ places the number of queen con- 
sorts and concubines at the comparatively modest figure of 700. 
No caste scruples debarred the kings of Vijianagar from ad- 
mitting to their haram any beautiful girl discovered in any 
part of their empire. The damsels who promised to become 
sati on the Raya*s death were honoured with the title of 
queens. With the consent of their parents they were con- 
ducted to the king’s palace with great pomp and splendour 
and from that moment were lost to their parents and relatives, 
as they were never allowed to leave the haram. The 
haram was so well secluded and guarded that a boy of 
the tender age of 10 years was not allowed free admission 
into it. The observance of the so-called Moslem-made parda 
system is the irresistible inference drawm from this state of 
haram affairs at Vijianagar. They enjoyed the highest con- 
sideration and were the mistresses of exclusive households The 
Babmanis of Bedar had forestalled the great Akbar in his policy 
of intermarriage with the Hindus. In the 15th century, 
Sultan Firuz Shah married the daughter of Deva Raya I in the 
year 810 A.H. or 1408 A.D. Sultan ‘AU’uddin Ahmad Shah 
II married the daughter of the Raja of Sangameshwar ^ on 
the Konkon coast in 1437 A D. Firuz Sh^h married the 
daughter of the Raja of Kherla also. The marriage of Firuz 
Shah’s son Hasan IQian with Parthal, the daughter of a 
goldsmith of Mudgal also took place in the beginning of 
the 15th century. Sul^n ‘Ala’uddin Ahmad Sb^ih II named his 
Marathi wife Zlb Chlhra — beautiful face — and got so enamoured 
of her that he neglected his first queen, the daughter of the king 
of Khandesh, which brought on a war between the two kings. 
The Bahmani Sultans were in the habit of contracting 
regular marriages and celebrating them with great pomp and 
splendour. 

8. Nikitin describes the hunting excursion of the Bahmani 
Sultan Muhammad Shflh HI. His account seems, however, 
to be exaggerated. He writes that 10,000 horsemen, 50,000 
foot-soldiers. 200 elephants adorned in gilded armour, 100 
dancers, 100 concubines and 3,000 common horses in golden 
clothing accompanied the Sultan in his hunting expedition. 
These figures are certainly hyperbolic, even if menials and 
camp followers are included. These royal pastimes were re- 

^ Sangarneshwar Ib a town in the taluk of the same name in Katnagiri 
district, Bombay Presidency. It was for long the residence of Basava, 
the founder of the Lingayath sect. It was here that Bambaji was taken 
prisoner by the Moghals in 1689 A.I 
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sorted to twice a week. * Abdur Bazza^ does not mention any 
hunting party of the Baya of Vijianagar but writes that they 
occasionally indulged in the more dangerous pastime of ele- 
phant hunting. The BahmanI Sultans took pleasure trips in 
the open country on the occasion of festivals. ‘ Abdur BazzSk 
has given a graphic description of the celebration of the 
Mahanavami festival at Vijianagar. It is the modem Dasehra 
state festivities of Mysore, imitated and continued by the 
Maharajas of Mysore, the real successors of Vijianagar. All the 
governors of provinces and poligars of the empire and feuda- 
toiy princes attended the celebrations at Vijianagar with their 
army and elephants in their best dress. On the trunks and ears 
of the elephants pictures and figures of wonderful beauty 
were drawn with cinnabar and other colouring substances. 
Eminent personages and learned Pandits from the provinces and 
outlying parts of the empire were also invited. The concourse 
was so great that in the words of ^Abdur Bazz^k it presented 
the appearance of the waves of the sea or of that compact mass 
of men which will be assembled together on the day of re- 
surrection. Pavilions were erected in a plain for lodging the 
principal guests and also for housing the musicians and 
others who were employed for the several entertainments of the 
people. The outer sides of the pavilions were covered from top 
to bottom with pictures in relief. These pictures represent- 
ed everything which the imagination of man could soar to 
and were drawn with great sldll and delicacy. Some of the 
pavilions were made to revolve and presented a new view 
when turned round. Leaving a broad space in the middle, 
a palace was constructed opposite the pavilions. It comprised 
nine pavilions magnificently decorated. In the ninth pavilion 
was placed the king’s throne and the seventh was set apart for 
the foreign ambassadors. The open space in the middle was 
allotted to different sets of players for exhibiting their ac- 
complishments. The dancing girls whom ‘Abdur Bazzak extols 
for having cheeks as full as the moon and faces more lovely 
than the spring, were seated behind a pretty curtain just 
opposite the king. The royal fete began with the raising of the 
curtain and the dance of the damsels. What with the 
bewitching beauty of the dancers and what with their ethereal 
movements and the gracefulness accompanying it, it was a 
dance calculated to seduce every sense, captivate every mind 
and move even an anchorite. The jugglers came next with 
an elephant dance. The huge animal was made to stand on a 
wooden plank as broad as the sole of one of its feet and to 
rook its trunk to the air which the musicians played and 
to move its body in time with the tune. The elephant was 
then swung in a sort of merrv-go*round and danced in that 
elevated position to the tune or the musicians. Other games 
and amusements followed one after the other. There were 
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firo-works by night and the whole pageant lasted for three 
days. On the last day all the mnsioians, Jugglers and dancing 
girls and others were rewarded with cadi and befitting suits 
of apparel. 'Abdur Bazzil^ was simply struck with wonder at 
the sight of the throne and the cushions on which the Bfi ja sat 
during the festiral. He thought that the art of inlaying 
precious stones was nowhere better understood than in the 
Deccan. 

9. At Vijianagar public prostitution was under the control 
and management of the government. Prostitutes were housed 
in beautiful buildings constructed by the State and had to take 
out licenses by paying fees for practising their profession. The 
pay of the 12,000 policemen was given out of the fees levied on 
the houses of prostitution. This arrangement bespeaks the 
care of Vijianagar for public health. Nikitin mentions the 
existence of inns for the lodging and boarding of foreigners, 
where the landladies willingly bestowed their favours on the 
guests, especially if they were white men. In the Deccan 
the Sarayi system does not appear to have found favour 
with the people generally. 

10. From the description given by 'Abdur Razz^k and 
Nikitin of the island of Ormuz ^ and its trade and shipping, it 
is apparent that Ormuz was the greatest commercial emporium 
of the east in the 15th century and the centre from 'which 
eastern commodities were distributed to the west. But the 
fact that will surprise Indians in connection with Ormuz and 
its trade is this that Hindu merchants in considerable numbers 
frequented it and took no mean part in its commerce. This 
surprising fact leads to the inference that so "date as about 
300 years ago caste restrictions against sea voyages failed to in* 
fluence enterprising and adventurous Hindu merchants. 


CHAFTER VI. 

AOMIHISTRATiON. 

The Empire of Vijianagar was governed on the principle 
of the feudal system. There were the following hereditary 


1 Ormua was at first on the main land in Persia. In Ihe noiddle of 
the loth century, Ibn Hankal, tfie Arab geographer, calls it the emporium 
and ohieff seaport of KirmSn. In 1303 A.D., to escape the Tartars, some 
Arab merchants settled on the island of Jeran, about 6 miles from 
the main land and called it new Ormuz. The iidand soon rose to be 
a great trade centre and the inhaibitanta ^ew ao rich that a saying arose 
“If the earih is a ring, Ormus is its jewel” It was taken by the Pprtu* 
guese in 1308 and h^ by them till 1623 A.D. when th^y were driv^ put 
by Ferstans and h3ilgli6b and Bsmdar <Abb«s was fotmdSd. Ormuz 
then gradually dwindled into insigpiificanoe. 
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chiefs, the representatives of the once independent dynasties 
that acknowledged the suzerainty of Vijianagar: Pandayas 
at Madura, Cholas at Tanjore, a Lingayath chief at Ikkeri 
and Kadamba princes at Halsi, Hangal and other places on the 
west coast. These chiefs were required to pay tribute and 
maintain a certain number of troops to be at the disposal of the 
emperor when necessary. The remaining portion of the empire 
was divided amongst poligars or military chiefs. The poligar 
collected the revenue, sending one-third of it to Vijianagar and 
took one-third for his own maintenance and one-third for the mili- 
tia which he was bound to keep for the use of the emperor. Over 
the poligars were governors in charge of a province which was 
called Bajya. The empire was di'vided into the following 
provinces : — 

Barkur and Mangalore on the west coast, Udaigiri, Chand- 
ragiri and Conjeveram on the east coast and Penkonda, Gooty and 
Seringapatam in the middle country. A governor under Vijia- 
nagar was responsible for the general administration of his 
province and the well-being of the subjects. He collected 
the revenue from the lands not given over to poligars, paid out 
of it a certain fixed annual contribution to the imperial ex- 
chequer, kept up a fixed number of troops ready for instant 
service with the emperor and took the balance that remained 
with him after satisfying these conditions. The office of poligar 
was hereditary while that of a governor was not. Generally 
princes of the imperial dynasty were appointed governors. 
Governors were authorised to alienate lands and there are 
instances of grants of lands made by them. 

The divisions of a province were called Sima. Gadi 
was part of a Sima and was itself subdivided into Hoblis. 
Hobli was thus the smallest administrative territory. A Hobli 
generally comprised from 10 to 40 villages, a Gadi from 4 to 10 
Hoblis or 400 villages at the most. A Sima contained 10 to 
20 Gadis or 8,000 villages at the most with a big town as 
headquarters. In modem phraseology a Hobli corresponds to a 
Pargannah, a Gaddi to a Tahsfl or Ta*Ilu^ and a Sima to a 
District or Division and a Rajya to a province. 

The designation of a governor was Wodeyar or Rayadu. 
The officer in charge of a Hobli was called a Nadya and that of 
a Gadi was called a Parpattagar. 

2. There were the following office bearers and village 
servantHs in each village called Bara Balutas : — 

(1) Patel or Ganda, headman of the village. 

(2) Patwari or Kaanmm, village accountant. 

(8) Tfldarif watchman of the village ; he also provided 
f<^ago imd conveniences for the state servants. 

(4) Tati, watobman of the otops. 

(5) Jotirihi. 

(6) Tron-innith. 
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(7) Carpenter. 

(8) Potter. 

(9) Waaherman. 

(10) Barber. 

(11) Nir Gonti, distributor of water for irrigation. 

(12) Goldsmith, who measured the share which ryats paid 
to the state and shroffed the money collected in 
the village on account of revenue 

These posts were hereditary and were even sold or 
mortgaged by the holders when in distress. These village 
officers received Nijayam and Ardbayam from cultivators 
and rent-free lands from the state for which all except Jotishi 
paid a small tax to government. A small tax was also levied 
on washerman and potters On the first as a sort of rent of the 
drying ground and on the second for the site occupied for ex- 
posing pots in markets. 

Nirjayam was four seers and Ardhayam was two seers of 
grain for a certain cropped area var 3 dng according to custom 
for different localities. 

3. The main source of State revenue was the rent or tax 
on land. There were the following other sources also : — 

(1) Police tax, (2) Customs, (3) Tax on professions and 
industries. (4) Excise tax. 

The Hindu revenue unit was the village and not the 
individual ryot. There was po regular land survey. The 
assessment was made on the produce capacity of land. The 
average outturn was taken to 12 times the seed sown. The 
produce capacity of dry land was thus assumed to be generally 
12 times the seed capacity. Each village was assessed a 
lump sum on the produce capacity of its lands and the headman 
and the ryots assessed themselves for their fields. According to 
Manu, the State was entitled to ^th of the produce and in 
times of war to Madhavachari, celebrate Vidyaaranya, 
who was the minister and priestly advisor of the founder of 
the first dynasty of Vijianagar, in his book called Vidyaaranya 
Smiriti, has divided the produce of land as under : — 

J — expenses of agriculture and maintenance of farmers. 

State. 

— Brahmins. 

y, y— Temples. 

I — Proprietors. 

But as a matter of fact Vijianagar generally took i the gross 
produce. As Brahmins were generally paid and the temples 
were maintained by the king, the State .was entitled to take 
Jsr J ^ yV ^ The i due to proprietors mnat ha^e been appro- 
priated by the State where there were no prioprietoie thu^ making 
the share of the State to The apportionment fixed by Vidyaa- 
ranya does not, therefore, seem to have bemi mtich. deviated 
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the produce of 30 Kuttis (a measure) 

.. 15 

.. 5 

.. n 

.. 1 

30 

This division is the same as fixed by Vidyaaranya. Probably 
Vidyaaranya merely sanctioned the division of produce that was 
widely prevalent in th^ country from before his time. The 
mention of the landlord or proprietor besides the actual agri- 
culturist as one of the shareholders in the produce of land 
in theory as well as in practice, is convincing proof of the 
existence of the Malguzarl or Zamindari system, i.e. of a middle 
man between the actual tiller of the soil and the State. These 
proprietors or landholders were also in the habit of granting 
lands for temples. These facts — the existence of the landed pro- 
prietors and the practice of their granting lands for temples — go 
to prove that the right of private ownership in land was 
recognised. The InMm Sanads of Vijianagar universally grant 
the land as well m the rent to the donee. This fact* also 
supports the view that private ownership in land as against 
State ownership was admitted. The landed proprietorship on 
the model of the English landed gentry appears, therefore, to be 
an old institution in the Deccan. The State share of the 
produce was converted into money except in Tondaimandalam 
(2 Arcots and Chinglepet districts) where the ancient Chola 
system of division of crops remained in tact till the British 
occupation of it in the 18th century. In the middle country, 
i.e. the province of Penkonda and Gooty the tenure of a 
cultivator does not seem to have been safe and secure. The 
village lands were given out each year according to the means 
of each cultivator. The fields were thuvS interchangeable ami 
subject to annual re-distribution. The w^et lands gave §rd 
of the produce to the State and irrigated garden lands were 
assessed to higher money rent based, of course, on the value 
of the produce. The assessment may have been annual as no 
periods are .mentioned. If it was annual, it may have been 
subject to reduction, suspension or remission on account of 
the failure of crops due to drought or any other local or general 
calamity. Besides the ordinary proprietorship and cultivating 
tenure ip lapd there were the following tenures also : — 
Umbalike — ^rent free, granted as a gift. 
,Bba4<^varthi-<^Lands given away to Brahmins. 
Agrahftcaiin^IiMds or villages granted in charity to 

Brahmins- 


from. On the west coast 
was divided as under : — 

Cultivator 

State 

Brahmins 

Temples 

Landlord 
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Under Vijianagar the practic 0 of farming out land tevenue 
does not seem to have been in vorae. The existence of a here- 
ditary post in each village for distributing water for irrigation and 
the higher asseasment of revenue on irrigated lands indicate an 
extensive and advanced irrigation system. Canals are not men- 
tioned. The chief source of water supply for state irrigation 
must, therefore, have been from tanks that conserve a consider- 
able portion of the rainful for the benefit of man and mitigate 
the severity of droughts. 

A tax called Kavali for performing police duties was levied 
on ryots and also on traflSc. The latter was probably some- 
things like a wheel tax and different from the customs duty. 
The police officer in charge of a tract was called a Kavaligar and 
he was held responsible if anything was lost or stolen on the 
highway. The Poligar generally combined the duties of Kavali- 
gar with his own duties of revenue collection. They were 
required to maintain peons for policing the area in their charge 
besides the militia which they l^pt on a feudal basis. This com- 
bination of military and police duties supported by armed men 
spread throughout the area under their charge facilitated, on the 
dismemberment of the Vijianagar Empire, the assumption of 
independence by the more daring and enterprising Poligars 
as petty chiefs of their territories. Customs duty was recovered 
at the gates of the city of Vijianagar and other towns on all 
exports and imports except glass rings, brass pots and soap 
balls. Occasionally the collection of customs duty was farmed out. 

4. Public morals were controlled by caste regulations and 
the caste Panchayath was an effective tbou^ somewhat 
primitive substitute for the Court of Justice. The share of 
the state in this patriarchal mode of imparting justice was 
restricted to the appointing of heads to all inferior castes 
who administered justice. There was a council in the village 
for administrating the customary' revenue law and for managing 
all its affairs concerning agriculture and irrigation, etc. There 
was a Court in the capital predded over by the Prime Minister 
whom ^Abdur Razz^]^ calls Daing which is Danda Naik. The 
latter was also the Commander-in-Chief of the army as his name 
signifies. 

6. The city of Vijianagar was policed by a force of 12,000 
men. The pay of a policeman was one fanom a day or nhout 
six annas. The police was required to make itself acquainted 
with every event which occurred in the city. When any theft 
took {dace the police was bound either to catch and brW the 
thief to Justice or make good the loss to the owner, mgat 
or uupid labour was taken for the construction of public taildings 
and for irrigation works. 

6. The administration of the empire of Vijianagar was 
a highly decentr^dised one witii no central otgaii^tion except 
for the collection of land revenue. Each vllliige Was omnpletely 
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aiitonomoud and self-governed. Eaeh and every village was pro- 
vided with all the machinery in the form of its hereditary 
officials and their onstomary duties required for the well-being 
and good living of a small community. It was a sort of self- 
contained tiny republic owning allegiance to any one who had 
the power to recover land revenue from its lands and to impose 
its authority on it. The only tangible concern which a village 
had with others was the one connected with caste rules and 
regulations and this was kept up to provide a wider circle 
for conjugality or for supplying or procuring the few articles 
that could not be produced locally. Beyond these the village 
had no foreign interests and the sympathies of ite inhabitants 
were thus confined only to the residents of the villages con- 
tiguous to it. It is this policy that was responsible for the 
low political condition of the people. A Bakbtiy&r, an *Ala’ud- 
dln and a Muhammad gbah could penetrate into the territories 
of Hindu sovereigns without encountering any opposition on the 
part of the people and without the so called Central Govern- 
ment coming to know of the daring and bold raid until it was 
overtaken in its profound unconsciousness and subverted or the 
raiders returned unscathed rich with spoils of plunder. It 
seems there was no political consciousness and no idea of 
civic liberty or of national freedom or peoples’ rights and res- 
ponsibilities, As long as the hoary village economy was not 
disturbed it cared little as to what happened in the country 
round. It submitted to jilunderer and ruler alike sis long as 
it was left free after paying tribute or land revenue to continue 
its old life and nonotonous existence. The break up of this an- 
tiquated village system by the political institutions intro- 
duced by the English people is much mourned by some people. 
It is, however, hoped that India will never relapse into the former 
political condition— chaos and inertia combined, after having 
undergone political training and having enjoyed its fruits so long 
under British rule. 

7. The Bahmani kingdom was also a feudal monarchy and 
in the 16tb century had almost lost its character of a 
foreign domination over a conquered people. In the reign 
of the second monarch of this house — Muhammad Sha*h I — 
the kingdon was divided into four provinces under Governors 
who were called Taraldars : — 

(1) Berar — ^The designation of this Tarafd&r was Majlis 

^AU. 

(2) BaulatibSd — ^The designation of this Tarafd&r was 

Maenad 'All. 

(S) fetiniiwa „ „ „ A'zam Hum&yiin. 

(4)0ullHMcga „ „ „ Malik Nft’ib. 

Eech TaraldSr msintained a certain number of troops 
and mamed ai the forts in his Jurisdiction with his forces. He 
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was the Sar-i-lasbkar, i.e. general of the army in his province 
and all the l^ila^dars, i.e. fort commanders^ were under him. 
He was also the chief revenue and Judicial officer in his 
province. He was granted a Jaglr for his own maintenance 
and also for the maintenance of the army under him and 
this J^glr was not necessarily situated in his own province. 
The king also kept an army of his own with j^gtrs for their 
upkeep and for his own personal and household expenses . 

8. In the last quarter of the 16th century, Kh6w]a 
Muhammad Gawfin, the celebrated and able minister of 
Muhammad gbi^h III, introduced the following radical changes 
in the administration. The kingdom was divided according to 
the details below : — 

(1) Gawilgarh. 

(2) Mohur. 

(3) DaulatabSd. 

(4) Junar including Konkon, Goa, and Belgaum. 

(6) Gulbarga including Naldrug and Sholapur. 

(6) Bijapur including Raichur and Mudgal. 

(7) Warangal. 

(8) Rajahmiindry including Nalgonda and Orissa. 

The Tarafdars continued to be Sar-i-la^bkars also but all 
except one fort in each province i^ere taken from their controL 
These forts were garrisoned by the king’s own troops with a 
noble in charge. These garrisons and the commanders were paid 
directly from the royal treasury. Besides the Tarafdftrs or 
governors there were the following high officers of state holding 
charge of the different departments of the administration : — 

(1) AmTr-ul-Umara . . Commander-in-chief of the 

forces. 

(2) Malik-ut-Tujjar . . This post was created by SultSn 

(prince of mer- Ahmad Sh^^h I (1422-1437) for 
chants) honouring and exalting one 

Hasan Baarl, a Persian 
merchant, who had materially 
assisted him in gaining the * 
throne. He controlled the 
foreign trade and looked after 
the interests of foreign mer- 
chants. He managed the re- 
cruitment of foreign moslems 
for the army and the purchase 
of good horses for the army. 
These duties are nowhere 
clearly defined in histories but 
are to be inferred from the des- 
cription of the post and the 
work done by him. 
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Vakll-U6*Saltanat . . Prim© Minister, 
or PisbwS or Mir 
Jumla 


Sadar 

. . Chief Justice ; he also confer- 
red lands on learned men. 

Ehitn Salar 

. . Master of the royal kitchen. 

Mir Saman 

. . Master of the royal buildings. 

Sbahna Pll 

, . Officer in charge of the ele- 
phants. 

NSzir 

. . Controller of the royal house- 
hold. 

*Ard Beg! 

. . Master of ceremonies. 

Kotwal 

. . Police Commissioner of the 
capital 

JSmadSr 

. . Officer in charge of royal war- 
drobe. 

Ifurbegl 

. . Officer in charge of the royal 
armoury. 

Mufti 

. . Legal adviser. 

Sadi 

. . Judge. 

Tam^aohl Karoil 

. . Customs officer. 

Kftdi ‘Askar 

. . Judge in the army. 

Mir Akbur 

, . Master of royal stables. 


These posts were mostly the same as were extant in the 
Moslem Empire of Delhi of which the Bahmanl kingdom was 
an off -shoot. But the designation of Paishwa was an innovation 
of Bahmanis and was continued by the Mahrattas. These posts 
and their duties convey .some idea of the government of 
Bahmanis and their administration of the country. In the 
15th century the office of Prime Minister was usually held 
by the Malik-ut-TujjSrr due to two able and experienced foreign 
merchants having risen to the latter position. 

9. The land revenue system was the same as in Vijianagar 
but revenue was collected in kind. The collection of the land 
revenue was generally farmed out. This method of collection 
was brought into practice by the manner in which lands were 
given out on feudal tenure. Military commanders were general- 
ly granted Jagirs for the maintenance of the forces under them. 
These jSglrs were not usually situated in their civO jurisdiction. 
They were mostly foreigners and found little time after the dis- 
charge of their onerous and responsible military and civil duties 
to devote to the collection of land revenues from their jagirs. 
The collection in kind is a difficult task requiring much patience 
and industry aiid this could not be properly done by the busy 
military Jil^rdfers. They were, therefore, obliged to farm out 
the collection, which provided them with ready funds of which 
they were always in need an4 saved them all trouble of direct 
collection. The Bahmanl kingdom, which was purely a military 
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State, bad to sanction this procedure and also to follow it. As 
a matter of fact it may be said to have inherited the procedure 
from the parent empire of Delhi. But in the 16th century 
IQiwaja Muhammad Gaw&n, the great statesman, of the reign 
of Sul^n Muhammad ghAh 111, introduced radical reforms in 
the land revenue policy of the BahmanI kingdom. He intro- 
duced money payment and a regular survey and settlement of 
lands. Unfortunately he did not live long enough to extend 
and complete it throughout the dominions. Colonel Meadows 
Taylor found traces of GS.wftn’s settlement in Naldrug (now 
Osmanabad) district of the Hydrabad State in 1863. From 
the doings of the daughter k^gdoms of Golconda and Bija- 
pur in tkds connection it can safely, be presumed that they 
carried out the regulations devised by GftwSn for the purpose. 
The average price of a crop for the preceding 10 years was 
taken and the state share of half the produce was converted into 
money at that average price. This was a decided improvement 
on the old land revenue system, and it was highly beneficial to the 
ryots. The village economy in the Bahman! kingdom was the 
same as in Vijianagar and the old institution of the 12 Balutas 
was also in existence here. Here Moslem military ofiScers and 
fort commanders took the place of the Poligars in Vijianagar 
but with this difference that the Poligarship was hereditary and 
not transferable whereas the former were liable to frequent 
changes. It was a kind of military oligarchy with the king at 
the head with absolute powers. These military commanders 
were stationed in forts and other important towns throughout 
the length and breadth of the kingdom and as they had direct 
personal connection with the king and not through land as was 
the case in Vijianagar, they took greater pains to maintain the 
authority and power of the king and keep a better watch over 
his enemies or foreigners than the Poligars under Vijianagar. 

There were Kadis in every town and in cantonments who 
administered justice according to the Muhammadan Law and 
Muhtasibs, looked after pubUc morals and bazars. The post of 
Accountant General of the BahmanI kingdom was always held 
by a Brahmin according to the promise given by the founder of 
the dynasty to his previous patron — Gango Pandit. 

Famines. 

10. Famines were not infrequent and occurred once in a 
generation or sometimes even oftener. In the 16th century the 
Deccan was visited by the following famines. 

(1) The century opened with the notorious Durgadevi 
famine that had begun in 1396 A.D. It is said to have lasted 
for the long period of 12 years. Firi^ta does not ascribe such 
a length of time to it but Marathi literature is reffiete with re- 
ference to it. Firuz ®ih was the BahmanI Sultftn (1397-1422) 
at that time. 
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(2) The next famine came at the close of this monarch's 
veign It was a local calamity confined to the tract round the 
captial — Gulborga. It was a wet famine caused by excessive 
rainfall resulting in the overflowing of rivers and nalas and 
the flooding of the country with destruction of cultivation. 

(3) The next famine occurred in 827 A.H. or 1424 A.D. 
in the reign of Sultan Ahmad Shah I (1422-1435). It was a 
severe drought and the rains fell in the following year at the 
supposed intercession and prayers of the king who was sur- 
named Vali afterwards for that reason. 

(4) The fourth famine of the I5th century took place in 
the year 1460 A.D. in the reign of Sultan Humayun Shah. 
It is called the famine of Damojipanth, the hero of the famous 
drama in the Marathi language. Damojipanth was the Thana- 
dftr of Mangol Vedh near Pandharpur. During the famine he dis- 
tributed grain free to all from the state granary in his charge 
without the permission of the Government. He was a Biahmin. 
His life has been written by Amritrao w^ho was Sar Daftar at 
Aurangabad. The existence of state granaries proves that 
the Bahinania collected the land revenue in kind and stored 
it in large granaries. 

(5) The famine that happened in the years 878 A.H. or 
1472 and 1473 A.D. was the fifth in that century. 

The area affected by each of these famines cannot be defi- 
nitely determined. There are no grounds for holding that all 
these famines were universal and spread over the whole of the 
Deccan. Almost all of these were sev^'ere, causing great devas- 
tation and compelling emigration of large crowds to Malwaand 
Gujrat. On each occasion the Bahmani Government adopted 
the following relief measures : — 

(1) Public kitchens were opened in all towns where cooked 

food was supplied to all famine -stricken people. 

(2) Grain was given out from state granaries at cheap 

rates. 

(3) Grain was imported in large quantities on pack 

bullocks through banjaras and sold to the people. 

(4) Land revenue was remitted. 

(5) Taccavi was distributed to agriculturists, 

(6) Government servants, especially soldiers, were given 

allowances. 

11. These were all palliative and protective measures that 
failed to cope with the severity and destructive effects of the 
fammes. No fresh protective measures seem to have been 
taken to prevent the re-oocurrenoe of famines. Irrigation 
canals are not mentioned. There were the numerous tanks 
chiefly in the rice country — ^the work of the previous rulers 
— that held up a considerable percentage of the rain water 
for future use, but these countless reservoirs, the tangible 
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signs of the foresight and economic instincts of the ancients, 
were of no avail in years of complete failure of rain. There is 
nothing to show that any work of public utility was opened 
during a famine to provide means of livelihood for the people. 
It was reserved for the British Government to take relief 
measures to mitigate the effects of famine as well as to under- 
take protective works to cut short its severity and devastating 
power. It was destined for the British Government to save the 
people from the demoralising and soul-killing effects of free 
issues of food feeding by starting works of public utility and 
thus enabling the people to earn their living. 

The construction of huge irrigation works — canals as well 
as tanks — are successful attempts to utilise to the full every 
drop that falls from the clouds. These works that are spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land are champions 
of man in his combat with the god of rain. In short, the 
famine administration of the British Government, in vivid con- 
trast to mediaeval management of it, is a boon to the people 
and a credit to humanity. 


Army. 

12. ‘ Abdur ilazzak writes that the Raya of Vijianagar owned 
more than 1,000 elephants and possessed an army of 11 lacs. 
Nicolo Conti also mentions the strength of the army of Vijiana- 
gar at 10 lacs. The soldiers were paid once in four months 
and no payment was ever made by a draft upon the revenues 
of any pro\ince. These two facts mentioned by ‘Abdur Razzak 
throw a clear light on the military administration of Vijianagar, 
They establish the following points in connection with its army : 
Besides the army kept by feudatories, poligars and governors 
of provinces in accordance with the feudal system, the Raya of 
Vijianagar maintained an army under his personal command. 
This standing army was stationed at Vijianagar and it received 
its pay in cash direct from the Imperial Treasury. The officers 
or the commanders of this army also received their pay in 
cash and not by drafts upon the revenues of any province, 
which seems to have been the practice prevalent in the govern- 
ment of the master of ‘Abdur Razzak. The enormous army of 
Vijianagar was the result of the feudal system and may have 
included the camp followers also. Living was cheap and the 
population large and prospects of rising to fame and power by 
daring and bravery were great. Every able bodied man could 
aspire to be a soldier. 

The army consisted of the four arms of infantry, cavalry 
elephants and artillery. The fourth arm of chariots which was 
the most important in ancient and early India had ceased to 
exist and artillery had come to occupy its place. It is record- 
ed by Eirishta that fire-arms began to be used in the Vijianagaa 
army from the close of the I4th century. The foot soldier wm 
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armed with a spear or a sword and a buckler of ox-hide. As 
mentioned elsewhere, Moslems had begun to be employed in the 
army of Vijianagar from the reign of Deva Raya II (1423-1446) 
chiefly on account of their superior horsemanship and skill in 
archery. He was advised by his councillors to enrol Moslems 
in his army to give better military training to the Hindus in 
both the martial arts and thus to bring up his army to the high 
eflSciency of the army of Bahmani Sultans and eventually to 
wipe out the disgrace of the many defeats which he and his 
predecessors had sustained at their hands. 

13. Nikitin speaks of the army of the BahmanTs in hyper- 
bolic terms. It could not possibly exceed the army of Vijiana- 
gar in strength. The cavalry was the most efficient due to 
excellence in equestrian skill and proficiency in archery. Fire- 
arms had been introduced by Muhammad 8hah I (1367-1378) 
and were manufactured in the arsenal at the capital. The 
number of elephants possessed by the Bahmani Sultans was 
smaller than that owned by Vijianagar. Nikitin mentions 300 
only. These may liave been the State elephants of the Sultans 
apart from those belonging to the army. The foot soldiers 
were mostly armed with bows and arrows. Long scythes were 
tied to the trunks and tusks of the elephants who w^ere protect- 
ed by being clad in ornamental plates of steel. On the back 
of the elephant was kept a citadel containing besides the driver 
12 men in armour with bows and arrow^s. The artillery w^as 
manned mostly by the Turks, the cavalry was mainly com- 
posed of Persians, Arabs and Abyssinians, and the infantry 
consisted of Indians comprising the Hindus and Indian born 
Moslems. The Bahmanis employed large number of Hindus in 
their army so much so that six out of the 26 high commands 
in the army were held by Hindus. In this respect also the 
Bahmanis had anticipated the great Akbar. 

The army under the direct command of the Sultan was 
considerable and was divided into four parts. The First Divi- 
sion consisted of Silshdars numbering 200. These w^ere in 
charge of the Royal Armoury. The Second Division, called 
Kliasa IQiail, comprised 4,000 horsemen. These formed the 
Body Guard of the king. The Third Division was of the 
‘‘ Jawanan Yakka’' who were a little more than 200 and w ere 
the personal attendants of the Sultan. The Fourth Division 
was of Baurdars who performed the duty of introducing and pre- 
senting people to the Sultan. There w as an officer in charge of 
each Division. Fifty Silahdars and 1.000 KJi%a Kliails were 
detailed for Guard duty at the Royal Palace each day. A 
Noble was appointed to hold charge of each day’s detachment 
and was called Sar*i-Naubat. 

14. As the Bahmani kingdom was a military State all the 
posts carried military commands of a fixed number of troops. 
These military commands were not necessarily restricted to the 
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number of troops supposed to be under them. They signified 
different grades of commands and carried different emoluments 
as such. The commands were as follows : — 

Commander of 2,000 
„ 1,500 

„ 1,200 
„ 1,000 
„ 500 

Commanders of 20 to 400 were called Sarkardah and 
Havaldars. The military commands of 20 to 400 were not in- 
cluded in the nobility but were designated Mansabdars. The 
commanders of 500 and more were members of the peerage 
consisting of two grades, Malik and IQi^n. The latter was the 
higher grade. Every Governor of a Province was a commander 
of 2,000. The post of a Amlr-ul-Umara was generally held by 
a commander of 1,500 and Vakll-us saltanath was usually a 
commander of 1,200. Formerly a command of 1,000 men 
carried with it an emolument of two lacs of Huns per year in 
cash or in the shape of land assessed to that revenue. Khwaja 
Muhammad Gawan in his reforms revised this rate also and in- 
creased it to 2 J lacs of Huns. The pay of 1,000 armed men 
comes to about Rs. 8,75,000 per year, in modern money, or 
Rs. 73,000 per month, at the rate of Rs. 3-8 per Hun. The 
pay of a unit, therefore, works out to about Rs. 73 per month, 
or rather a Silahdar including the cost of feeding a horse. If 
the higher pay necessarily given to different officers and the 
large share appropriated by the commander for his mainte- 
nance together with the amount spent on the repairs and re- 
placements of old arms and accoutrements are taken into con- 
sideration, more than half the pay worked out above would have 
to go to meet these expenses and demands. The pay of a unit 
including the feeding charges of his horse would then be about 
Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 only. This is not a high pay for a distant 
foreigner, i.e. a person hailing from Persia and other conti- 
gous countries to the hot country of the Deccan. 

In Vijianagar the pay of a soldier works out as under : — 

One Basavappa Nayudu of Vemula in Cuddapah district, 
maintained a force of 600 men for military service under the 
Raya of Vijianagar and received for their payment Vemula and 

25 other villages. The subsequent Kamil aasessmait on these 

26 villages amounted to 9,796 Kantaraya pagodas. One 
ELantaraya pagoda is valued at Rs. 2-14-8, British Indian coin. 
At this rate Rs. 9,796 K.P. are equivalent to about Rs. 28,610 
per year, or about Rs. 2,377 per month. The pay of one unit 
comes to about Bs. 2,377 -f*60O=Bs. 4 at the most which is Just 
commensurate with the cheap living of those times. This was 
the pay which the Hon. East India Company paid to its foot 
soldiers or sepojm in the 18th c^tury. 
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The foreign trooper of the Bahmanie was paid far better 
than the foot soldier under Vijianagar. The British Govern- 
ment is, therefore, not unjust in keeping up to this proportion 
approximately in the pay of it» European and Indian troops. 

15. There is nothing on record to hold that either Vijiana- 
gar or the Bahmanls had a regular navy. But at the close of 
the 16th century a rebellious Governor of the phantom 
Bahmanl Sultan Mahmud had organised a small navy for the 
purpose of plundering the rich seaports of the GujrSt king- 
dom. It is a well-known fact that Bijapur and Ahmcdnagar, 
the successors of Bahmanls in the Western Deccan, had gradu- 
ally built up strong navies to defend the coast towns from the 
piratical depredations of the Portuguese fleet. 

PuBuo Works and Institutions. 

16. None of the three travellers makes any mention of 
schools, hospitals or similar public institutions maintained by 
the State. But the Bahmanls did discharge this important 
function of the state though on a somewhat smaller scale. In 
the Durgadevi famine, such was the appalling loss of manhood, 
that orphans had to be provided for by the state. Orphanages 
were opened at Gulbarga, Ellichpur, Kandahar. Daulatabad. 
Junar and Bedar and other towns for the maintenance of 
orphans. They were taught reading and writing and some 
handicraft for their future livelihood 

A big hospital was founded at Bedar by Sultan ‘Ala'uddin 
Ahmad ^lah II (1436-1468). Experienced Moslem and Hindu 
physicians versed in Yunanl and Ayurvedic systems of medicine 
were appointed to treat patients. There were arrangements 
for keeping patients on the premises where they were given all 
sorts of comforts. Poor people were treated free. Several 
villages were granted for providing funds for defraying all the 
expenses of this institution. 

In the third quarter of the 15th century, Ga wan founded a 
college at Bedar and endowed it wdth several villages for its 
upkeep and the maintenance of the boarding house attached 
to it. The ruins of this college still testify to its past greatness 
and usefulness. 

There were colleges est ablished also at Ellichpur, Daulat- 
abad and Gulbarga. The medium of instruction Was Persian 
and Arabic. 

The only canal mentioned as having been constructed by the 
Bahmanls is the one made by Flruz ^ah in the beginning of 
the 16th century from the river Bethora to his new^ town of 
Ferozabad, about 16 miles from the present Wad! railway 
station. It was intended for irrigating the gardens laid out 
there for enhancing the beauty of the new town. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Histoby. 

Vijianagar Empire during 

1377-1404 
1404-1422 

1422- 1423 

1423- 1446 
1446-1465 
1466-1478 
1478-beyond the 

16th century. 

The Bahman! 8u]^ns that ruled in the 15th century are as 
given below : — 


Piruz Shah 

1397-1422 

Ahmad Shah I . . 

1422-1435 

‘Ala’uddin Ahmad Shah II . . 

1435-1468 

Humayun Shah . . 

1458-1462 

Nizam Shah 

1461-1463 

Muhd. Shah III . . 

1463-1482 

Mahmud Shah T . , 

1482-1617 


2. The Bahman! kingdom reached its zenith in the year 
1480 A.D. during the reign of Sultan Mubd. 8bah III. The 
Nagpur Division of Central Provinces, the Northern Carcars 
and the whole of Konkon were conquered and added to the 
kingdom in this reign. The unjust and cruel murder of the 
great Minister Khwaja Muhammad GftwSn in 1481 A.D. 
quickly brought on a just retribution and the kingdom soon 
crumbled to pieces. It, however, was eventually transformed 
into petty kingdoms continuing the tradition of the parent 
stock. The Tungabhadra and feishna rivers were the dividing 
line between the territories of Vijianagar and the Bahmani 
kingdom. The Empire of Vijianagar had yet to reach its zenith 
in the 16th century. It eictended to its highest limits in the 
reign of Krishna Deve Raya in the early part of the I6th 
century and its decline and fail commenc^ a little after that 
monarch’s death. Both were oriental monarchies, the personal 
property of the reigning family, and thereby subject to all sorts 
oi intrigues and stratagems for changing possession. 

3. Nicolo Conti does not mention a single event that 
occurred during his sojourn in the Deccan. But 'Abdur BazzAb 
and Nikitin relate a few occurrences each. A few days 
previous to the arrival of ^Abdur Bazz^b Vijianagar the 
Raya’s brother had hatched a plot to seize the throne by 
assassinati^ the king and his principal offices. He had almoet 
succeeded in his nefarious attempt but was bafSed in the end 


The following Rayas ruled the 
the 15th century : — 

Harihara 11 . . 

Bukka II or Deva Raya 1 . 
Vijaya Raya I . . 

Deva Raya II . , 
Mallikarjuna 
Virupaksha 
Narsinha and others 
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by the Raya himself who had swooned off or fcdgned death 
when he had hem attacked with a poignard. It was the 
Raya’s nephew and not his brother that lost his life in his 
attempt. The Raya, however, could not escape the destiny 
planned for him as he died after two or three years from the 
efEeots of the wounds that had been inflicted with a poisoned 
dagger. The other occurrence narrated by him is a sequence to 
the regicidal plot noted above. When the Bahmanl Sul^n 
'AlH’uddln Ahmad Shith II heard of the treacherous plot and 
the consequent loss caused to the government by the death of 
so many high officers, he thought he could easily bring Vijiana- 
gar to terms. He, therefore, demanded 7 lacs of Varahas as 
the price of his abstaining from invading the territories of Vijia- 
nagar. The Raya reject^ this ignominous message with scorn 
and forthwith despatched his Dandanaik with a large army to 
invade the dominions of the Bahmanis. This army returned 
after ravaging the country and taking several captives. This 
invasion and return took place while ‘Abdur Razzak was sta^dng 
at Vijianagar, i.e. in the year 1443 A.D. But the causes 
assigned by ‘Abdur Razzglk for this war are not supported by 
liistory. A war did take place between Vijianagar and Bahmanl 
Sultan in the year 1443 A.D. and it was a war of aggression 
on the part of Vijianagar. It was undertaken by Vijianagar to 
test the experiment of enlisting Moslems in the army both for 
increasing its efficiency and for the better training of Hindu 
soldiers in the art of fighting. The demand of the Bahmanl 
SultSn for the payment of the annual tribute that had fallen 
into atrears furnished the desired plea, or excuse, for the uncalled 
for invasion. After initial success, it, however, ended in the 
final defeat of Vijianagar. 

4. Nikitin relates several occurrences that took place 
during his sojourn in the Bahmanl kingdom. 

The Malik-ut-TujjSr referred to by him is the famous 
Khwaja Muhammad 6ft wan. His untimely murder — it was no 
less than that — under the ill-considered orders of his impolitic, 
ungrateful and foolish master, was the death knell of the 
Bahmani kingdom. He was sacrificed on the altar of base in- 
trigue and mean selfishness of unscrupulous persons who saw 
their doom in the salutary and effective reforms initiated by him 
in the administration and governance of the kingdom. Had 
he survived the working of Ws reforms, he would certainly have 
altered the course of pSjoan history. Nikitin speaks highly of 
his generosity and the sumptuousness of his table. Nikitin’s 
allusion to the brother of the Bahmanl Sultftn Muhammad ^ifth 
III, is incorrect. Muhammad ^fth had only one brother, Nizam 
8hftb» on whose premature death he succeeded to the throne of 
his ancestors. His recording of the capture by Gftwftn of two 
Hindu towns, the strongholds of pirates, unmistakably refers to 
the capture of Sangam^wat and Khelna. Sangamashwar is a 
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town in the taluk of the same name in the Batna^i district, 
Bombay Presidency, and Khelna, now called Vishalgarh, is a port 
in the feudatory Jagir of the same name in the Kolhapur State, 
Bombay Presidency. Shankar Rao More, the Chief of Khelna, 
had entrapped a former Maldc^ut-Tujj&r (Kbalaf Hasan Basri) 
in 1453 A.l). under the false pretence of embracing Islam, into 
the hilly tract full of dense forest and deep gorges to the east 
of this place and massacred the whole army under his command. 
Similarly the capture of three large cities by three nobles is a 
clear reference to the taking of Antur, Vakagarh and Lanji in 
the year 1472 A.D. The re-conquest of Belgaum is also men- 
tioned by Nikitin but in clumsy language. Lanji and Vaira- 
garh, the ruins of which, are now situated in the Bhandara and 
Chanda districts, respectively, were captured by Yusuf ‘Adil 
Khan, the founder of the ‘Adil Sb&hl dynasty of Bijapur, The 
fact that Nikitin calls all the Moslems in the Deccan by the name 
Khorasanis goes to prove that the majority of the merchants 
and government servants, civil and military, were mostly 
Persians. Khurasan is a province of Persia and in his time 
contained the capital Herat. 

5. The description of the condition of the people and the 
rulers of the Deccan in the 15th century, in its various aspects 
given above, will convey some idea of their civilization and 
government. Three facts stand in bold relief against the mass of 
historical phenomena of the Deccan. First of these is the sparse 
Moslem population of the Deccan. Commercial intercourse ex- 
tending over a period of more than a 1,000 years, political 
domination over a considerable extent of country for over 600 
years and a continuous immigration of Moslem people into the 
land in various capacities and for diverse purposes since then- 
first contact, have all failexi to impress the people of the 
Deccan concerning their nationality. IsUlm is now^ the religion 
of a less than a tenth of the population of the Deccan. This is 
a knotty historical problem requiring the analytical power and 
critical faculty of a Gibbon to solve it. The second tact is 
the commendable toleration evinced by the Hindus of the Deccan 
towards Islam and Moslems. The Moslems were ever treated 
with consideration and respect by Hindu powers in the Deccan 
and their religion exalted by outward signs of veneration like 
the one mentioned in connection with the employment of 
Moslems in the Vijianagar army. It may be that the stoppage 
of music befoi-e mosques prevalent in the Deccan was the other 
evident sign of veneration shown towards Isli^m. It is an 
irony of fate that the honour voluntarily conceded in the 
plenitude of power should now be sought to be violated. 
The third fact is the military incapacity and martial de- 
bility of the Hindus of the Deccan to withstand the successive 
Moslem invasions from the 13th to the I6th centuries in spite of 
the poorness of the invaders in strength and means. It was the 
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long training that they received under the Moslems together 
with the division and traitorship rampant amongst the Moslems 
that enabled the Mahrattas to assert themselves. 
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N.B.— Only Cobjiections need be notified. 
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for alphabetical 
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|)ersonal names, 
to follow. 


Titles. 


Address in full. 


Class of ordinary 
Membership. 

Besident. 

Non-reaident, 

Absent, Life-member. 
Foreign Member. 

Date of Election. 


Special Membership 
or Fellowship* 

H^orary Fellow. 
Ordinary Fellow. 
Associate Member. 
Year. 

Distinotions. 

ihedal. 
Barclay medal 
Year. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1925. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 4tb February, 1925, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present : 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mewhera : — 


.AIkIuI Ali, Mr. A. F. M. 

Abdul Latif, 8yed. 

Ahdnl Wall, Maiilavi. 

Acton, Major H, W. 

Agharkar, Dr, S. P. 

Ahsan Ullali, Maulavi. 

Atkinson. Mr. A. C. 

Hal, r3r. N. 

Hanerjce, Prof. Murali Dhar. 
Hanerjoo, Mr. F. N. 

Bamardo, Lt. Col. F. A, 
Bhandarkar, T)r. D. R, 

Biswtvrt, Mr, K. F. 

Boae, Babu Ainrita Lai. 

Hose. Mr. S. K. 

Bose, Mr. S. K. 

Brown, Mr. Percy. 

Chakravarty, Prof. Nibnanv. 
Chatfcerjoe, Mr. M. M. 
(^hatterjee. Dr. S. K. 

Cha;iidhari, Dr. B. L. 

Christie, Dr, W. A. K. 

(^leghorn, Miss M. L. 

(hooper, Mr. H. 

Das, Mr. B. M. 

Das*(jrupla, Prof. H. C. 

Do. Mr. K, C. 

Deb, Mr. H. K. 

Doxey, Mr. F. 

Ghosli, Mr. T. P. 

Oreavea, Hon. Justice Sir W. E. 
(Jkipta, Mr. N, 

Haridaa, Mr, Ananiji. 

Hiclayet Hossaia, Prof. M. 

Hora, Dr. S, L. 

Hosten, l^v. Pr. tt. 


Insch, Mr. Ja.y, 
lyor. Prof. L. K. A. 

Jain, Mr. C, L, 

Keir, Mr. VV. 1. 

Knowles, Major H. 

Mahfuzul Haq, Prof. M. 
Mahindra, Mr. K. C. 

Manen, Mr. J ohari van. 

Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Mitra, Mr. J. C. 

Mookerjee, Mr. B. N. 

Mookerjee, Mr. P. N. 

Moreno, Prof. H. W. B. 
Mukherjee, Mr. B. L. 

Mukherjee, Dr. G. N. 

Mukhorjee, Mr. N. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. 

Nazir AJimed, Hafiz. 

Nimmo, Mr. 1. D. 

Pascoe, Dr. E. H. 

Pilgrim, Dr. G. E. 

Prashod, Dr. B. 

Purohit, Mr. K. J. 

Ray, Prof. H. 0. 

Sarvadhikary, Sir Dova Prashad. 
Sen, Mr. H. K. 

Sewell, Major R. B. S. 

Shastri, Prof. Ashutosh. 

Shastri, MM. Hara Prashad. 
Shipway, Mr. F. W. 

Singha, Mr. LaUt Mohan. 

Singhi, Mr. Bahadur Singh. 
Sirkar, Mr. G. P. 

SiinivaBa Bao, Mr. H. 
Vidyabhusaua, Pandit A, C. 

And others. 


Visitors 

His Excellenoy the Bight Hcm’ble Victor Alexander George Robert 
Bulwer-bytton, Bari of Lytton» P.O., G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal, 
Patron of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal. 

Banerjee, Div G. N, Bompton, Rev. H. 

Mr. John. Bose, Mr. S. P. 

Bery, Mr. A. R* Bridge. Mr. P C 
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Buyers, Mr. ai;id Mrs. W. A. 
Chakravartie, Babu Sasanka Sekhar. 
Chakravarty, Babu Chinta Haran. 
Cleghom, Miss O. 

Cooper, Miss B. M. 

Crete, Mr. P. H. 

DaniloS, Mr. O. 

Bass, Mr. B. 

David, Mr. D. A. 

Dover, Mr, and Mrs. C. 

Dutt, Babu Hirendra Nath. 
Oaddum, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Ghosh, Mr. J. M. 

Ghosh, Mr. P. N. 

Gille, Mr. A. 

Greaves, Miss. 

Griffith, Mr. H. P. 

Guha, Mr. B. S. 

Guha, Mr. P. M. 

Gupta, Mr. T. P. 

Harrington, Mr. F. 

Harvey, Mr. A. H. 

Hauz, Mr. G. 

Hearn, Mr- G. R. 

Iyengar, Mr. M. O. T. 

Laurillard, Mr. S. 

McPherson, Mr. R. 

Majumdar, Mr. XT. L. 


Mitra, Mr. B. K. 

Mitter, Mr. P. C. 

Muhuri, Mr. D. P. 

Muhuri, Mr. K. P, 

Mukherjee, Mr. A. J. 

Mukherjee, Mr. B. N. 

'Mukherjee, Mr. J. N. 

O’Grady, l^v. P. O. 

Paul, Mr. K. Samdhon. 

Perry, Miss. 

Rai, Kishitindra Deb, Baja Mahasai 
of Bansberia Raj. 

Rakshit, Mr. P. C. 

Ray, Mrs. K. N. 

Sarawgee, Mr. Baldeo Das. 

Sarkar, Mr. B. K. 

Sen, Mr. B. K. 

Seth, Mr. S. J. 

Sinha, Mr. S. C. 

Sircai’, Mr. P. N. 

Smritibhusan, Pandit MM. Chandh 
charan. 

Stapleton, Mrs. E. N. 

Tarkatirtha, Pandit Par\’'ati Charan. 
Tshogs, Mr. Dnmg Phan. 
Verineulen, Mr. N. J. 

Young, Rev. A. W. 

And others. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 
1925; as well as of the voting papers for the election of Ordi- 
nary Fellows proposed by Council, and appointed Dr. E. H. 
Pascoe and Mr. K. C. Mahindra to be scrutineers. 


The President also ordered the distribution of copies of 
the Annual Report for 1924, and called on the General Secre- 
tary to make a few remarks upon it. 

The Annual Report was then presented, (Follows 
separately.) 

At 5-65 p.M. the President vacated the chair and invited 
MM. Haraprashad Shastri to occupy it during his absence from 
the room. 


The President, the Treasurer, and the General Secretary 
then left the meeting room to receive His Excellency, the Earl 
of Lytton, Governor of Bengal, Patron of the Society, at the 
entrance of the building. 

On the arrival of the Patron at 6 p.m., the President intro- 
duced the Council to him, and thereupon addressed to him the 
following words of welcome : — 

Your Excellency, 

On behalf of the members of this Society^ I beg to offer 
you our cordial and respectful welcome, members of 
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the Society are deeply grateful to you Sir, for your gracious 
presence at their Annual Meeting. It is a happy omen for 
us that the Ruler of the Province, who combines an exten- 
sive literary knowledge with capacity for practical affairs, 
takes such a keen interest in our Society. Your Excellency 
is always willing to identify himself with movements con- 
nected with the intellectual and economic progress of man- 
kind, and as members of the Society, we take pride, we assure 
you, that our one and only aim is the advancement of know- 
ledge among the people. We are deeply indebted to Your 
Excellency for the encouragement you have given us in 
furthering our aim, and we beg to extend to you to-day a 
cordial and hearty welcome. 

After thus welcoming the Patron, tlie President invited 
him to occupy the chair. 

After his installation the Patron called upon the scrutineers 
to report, and the retiring President announced the results of 
the Council election. (Follows separately.) 

The Patron then called on the retiring President to read 
the Annual Address. (Follows separately.) 

The retiring President then thanked the Society for his 
re-election as President for 1925-26 as follows : — 

T cannot adequately express my gratitude to you all for 
the honour you have done me in electing me again as your 
President for the current year. It w'as a rash step on my 
part to accept the presidency of this Society embracing, as it 
does, so many eminent scientific and literary scholars, 
writers and thinkers of the day. Looking back at the last 
12 months and the opportunity afforded me, I can hardly 
claim to have conducted the Society’s affairs in any other 
character than that of an amateur. 1 am deeply grateful to 
you for the honour you have done me for the second time, 
which proves, at any rate to my satisfaction, that tlie 
members of the society repose some confidence in me, and 
this feeling has inspired and encouraged me to accept the 
responsibility of the chair for another year. I rely upon 
your co-operation and assistance which you have un- 
grudgingly given during the past year. I cannot help ex- 
pressing my regret that I will not have during the current 
year the valuable assistance of Dr. Pascoe, Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Mr. Khuda Bux, Mr. Abdul Ali, on the Council. But I feel 
sure that they will not deny me the favour of their counsel and 
advice whenever 1 may have the occasion to consult them. 

€lentlemen^ X thank you again most sincerely for your 
confidence, and for the honour you have done me in electing 
me again to the chair. 
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After thanking the Society for his re-election the Presi- 
dent for 1926 invited the Patron to address the meeting* 

The Patron then addressed the meeting. (Follows sepa- 
rately.) 

After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President 
for 1926 proposed a vote of thanks as follows : — 

It is now my pleasant duty to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to our Patron, His Excellency Lord Lytton, for his 
sparing the time to preside at to-day’s Annual Meeting, and 
for delivering the inspiring address to which we have had the 
pleasure to listen. The members of the Asiatic Society 
greatly appreciate the kindly feeling which prompted His 
Excellency to come here to-day, and his presence amongst us 
shows how practical is his sympathy for cultural progress 
and for scientific research. His instructive address inspires 
us with confidence in the Society’s work, and we feel greatly 
encouraged by the appreciative words His Excellency has 
spoken. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in pro- 
posing a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency, which 1 am 
sure, you will carry by acclamation. 

The vote of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President for 1926 made the following announcements 

No Elliot Prize has been awarded for 1924. 

Elliott Prizes for 1924 and 1925 will be arranged for as 
follows : — 

For 1924, subject: Physics 

For 1926, subject: Geology and Biology (including 
Pathology and Physiology)* 

Detailed announcements will be published in appropriate 
places. 

The Barclay Memorial Medal for 1923 has been awarded 
to : — 

Lieut. -Col. S. R. Christophers. 

The election of Ordinary Fellows is as follows : — 

Shams-ul-Ulama, Dr. M. Hidayet Hossain, 

Dr. Guy Elcock Pilgrim. 

Prof. Dr. C. V. Raman. 

No Associate Members have been proposed for election 
in the Annual Meeting. 

It having come to our knowledge that Professor 
Jacobi, one of the foremost living Sanskcitists, and an editor 
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of works in the Bibliotheca Indioa since 1883, will celebrate 
his 76th birthday to-morrow, the 6th of February, a fact 
which is to be made the occasion of a solemn celebration by 
European Orientalists, it is proposed to send a telegram of 
congratulation and affection to Professor Jacobi from the 
meeting on behalf of this Society, and to repeat the message 
more fully by letter. 

The proposal having been adopted by acclamation, the 
President called upon the members present to re assemble 
after His Excellency’s departure, for the monthly General 
Meeting for tlie election of members and the transaction of 
busine.'^s. 

The President then declared the Annual Meeting to be 
dissolved, and invited those present to examine a collection of 
exhibits. (Descriptive list follows separately.) 

At 7-lf) P.M., the Patron left the meeting conducted by 
the President for 1925, after which a monthly General Meeting 
was called for the transaction of business by members, whilst 
visitors inspected the exhibits. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1924-26. 


It is my privilege as President to deliver the annual 
address to the members assembled here this evening. It 
is customary on these occasions for the f^resident of this 
ancient Society to discourse on a branch of Art or Science, 
together with a short history of the progress of the Society’s 
work during the year. I take it for granted that having 
elected me to the Chair you do not expect to listen to a 
discourse on any scientific subject. A business man and 
a practical Engineer is not familiar with the atmosphere 
of pure science, and although I have been a member of this 
Society for nearly 27 years, and have had the honour to 
occupy a seat on the Council for 4 years, I can say with 
truth that 1 never set my ambition so high as to wish to 
occupy the President's Chair. I feel that it would be an act 
of presumption on ray part to address you on any learned 
subject, and in electing me to this Chair, 1 gather that you 
wished me to try to stabilise and strengthen the material 
position of the Society in order to provide for continued 
development of scholarship and learning. The task is for- 
midable, but one cannot help feeling the tremendous inspira* 
lion of the office of President. Nearly a century and a 
half has passed since this Society was founded. It was estab- 
lished with the object of bringing together in a connected 
form the results of the researches and discoveries in science, 
art, history^ and literature. Its aim is to improve science, art, 
and literature by investigation and research, to build up 
an up-to-date library and to maintain its unrivalled position 
in the world of science and oriental languages. I hope it 
will not be amiss on my part if I attempt to justify our 
aspirations from our past records, and to endeavour to show 
what real service an ancient Society like ours can render 
to the modern world. I cannot think of a better way of 
visualising our hopes for the future than by taking a general 
survey of our achievements in the past and thereby deri- 
ving inspiration for our work in the immediate future. The 
Society numbers amongst its members many, who like myself, 
can make no claim to take an active part in the pursuit 
of natural science, but its useful and practical work in different 
branches of science and knowledge interests every class and 
section of the public. Its doors are open to all. There 
is no barrier here of birth, colour, fortune or learniup. In 
this community of scholars and lay -men interested ui the 
advancement of learning, there is unity of purpose for the 
encouragement and expansion of knowledge derived from 
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science, art, and literature. I propose to give you a very 
brief resume of the history of the Society since its foundation, 
in the hope that it may create greater interest among the 
present day educated Indians. But before doing so, I feel 
1 must pay my tribute to the dead. 

Gentlemen, we miss to-day two of our most prominent 
members, both of whom were Fellows and whose names have 
been associated with the Society for a long period During 
the course of the year we have lost, to our profound grief, 
two of our eminent members, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and 
Dr. Annandale. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was the life and 
soul of the Society for the past twenty years. Joining the 
Society as long ago as 1886. he became a Vice-President 
in 1904. and later occupied the Presidential Chair for four 
years. When a young man with more time and leisure to 
devote to research than he could afterwards spare, Sir Asutosh 
contributed to the Society’s Proceedings fourteen brilliant 
mathematical papers, and one illuminating paper on Indian 
Philology (1886-1890). He seems to have turned at this 
stage to activities of more practical intere.st, but what then 
appeared a loss to scientific research turned out to be a 
gain to learning. Sir Asutosh never spared himself in the 
cause dear to his heart, and the Asiatic Society symbolised 
for him the fountain source of scientific culture and research. 
His interest, solicitude and affection for the work of the 
Society were unbounded At the death of Sir Asutosh every 
member of the Council felt he had lost a personal friend, 
for he possessed an eminently winning disposition, and was 
always ready to extend his hand of friendship. By his death 
the Society has lost a leader and adviser who guided its 
affairs for a considerable period, and who has left an indelible 
mark in its history and traditions. The second great loss 
suffered by the Society w'as the death of Doctor N. Annandale, 
P.R.S., my immediate predecessor in this Chair of honour. 
Dr. Annandale joined the Society within a few months of 
his arrival in India iu 1904, and contributed his first paper 
within two months of his election as a member. As Anthro- 
pological Secretary (1904-11), as Secretary of the Natural 
Science Section (1914. 1922), as Vice-President (1916-18), and 
finally as President (1923), Dr. Annandale ungrudgingly gave 
bis devoted services to the affairs of the Society. His scien- 
tific contributions to our Jourtud and Proceedings were numer- 
ous, and his eminence in science brought lustre to the name 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the last 20 volumes 
of our Journal^ about 50 papers have appeared from his pen. 
For the Memoirs he wrote about 20 papers. This handsome 
contribution of original research shows in high relief the 
abiding interest which Dr. Annandale took in the affairs 
of the Society. He devoted most of his leisure hours to 
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the advancement of its work. The welfare of the Society 
was so much at his heart, that to bring me in as the head 
of the administration he gave up his claim to continue as 
President for the second year in order that its administration 
might imbibe business methods, and thereby be able to improve 
its material condition. Be made a donation of Rs. 500/- 
for the purpose of preserving several valuable works and 
showed further proof of his genuine ilesire for the welfare 
of the Society by the bequest he made in his will, presenting 
to the Society his rich collection of valuable books and 
a legacy of £100. The earnestness of his request to me 
to accept the Presidentship of the Society was an uncommon 
example of personal sacrifice, for what he considered would 
be for the good of the Society and 1 had no option but 
to yield to his persuasion, notwithstanding my firm conviction 
that 1 did not deserve the high honour, feeling in my innt'r- 
most consciousness, that I wwld not be able to come up 
to his expectations, and would have to disappoint him. His 
assurance to assist me in every way. strengthened by the 
promise of Sir Asutosh to help me whenever I needed his 
assistance, inspired confidence and courage in me to accept 
the trust. But, alas, my support was to be removed by 
the hand of God immediately after my accession to this liigh 
Chair of honour. I was left unaided to take charge of a ship 
with a learned but restive crew. I have struggled and tried 
my best, and having brought the ship safely so far was 
prepared to hand over the command to a successor, but 
my learned and adventurous companions, by re electing me for 
another year, have taken the risk of a further voyage with me. 

On 15th January, 1784, a little over 140 years ago, Sir 
William Jones, a newly appointed Judge of the Supreme Court 
at Fort William, called together a few of his European friends 
and pleaded for the institution of a Society for enquiring into the 
History — civil and natural, the Antiquities, Art, Sciences and 
Literature of Asia/' The result was the founding of the 
Asiaiick Society , — and in the words of the founder their object 
was to undertake and encourage investigation in the vast field 
of oriental scholarship and bring to bear Western methods 
of research on the fascinating problems confronting “ Man 
and Nature — whatever is performed by the one or produced by 
the other/’ Nearly a century and a half has rolled by, and the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal is now well-known amongst learned 
institutions of the world for its traditions of scholarship and 
learning, for its splendid pioneer work in the domain of oriental 
history and litemture, and for its valued contributions to the 
cause of science and culture. We are inheritors of a great 
tradition, and have every reason to feel proud of the Society’s 
work. Yet, in the words of Sir Alexander Pedler, a 

past President of the Society (189d), It is desirable that we 
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should from time to time take stock of our po-jition, and 
examine critically the work which is being carried on by us, 
and see whether there are any points in which matters can be 
improved.’* I propose to follow Sir Alexander’s admirable 
advice, and give you what appear to me to be the salient 
marks in our history. 

The material conditions of a Society are assured of 
continued prosperity if it continues to attrtxct a sufficiently 
large number of new members, enough to compensate tor the 
inevitable losses through natural or voluntary causes Our 
roll of members provides a significant lesson. Tlie earliest 
data available are for the year 1788, when the Society counted 
89 members. 7'his number gradually increased to 30 fi in the 
year 1835 1835 to 1860 were the most trying years, for tin* 

membership gradually dwindled— as low as 119 in 1845. This 
was also the period of political and social strife in India, which 
may in part be responsible for the yioor support given to the 
Society. From 1860 onwards to 1872 members increased in 
good numbers; a substantial net increase of 200 members in 
tiie course of 12 years bears witness to the increasing popularity 
and growing appreciation of the work of the Society. There 
set in a decline in lN73 The membership dropped from 438 
in 1872 to 288 in 1897. The next fifte^en years saw again a 
return to a better register, until 1911 marked the year of our 
largest membership, xnz., 536. Since then we have been on 
the decline. We touched 345 in 1923, but I am glad to say 
that witli special efforts we have been able to increase the 
members’ list to 417 in 1924. Past experience, thus, shows 
that temporary enthusiasm needs to be fortified by a more 
binding material. 1, therefore, cannot lay sufficient emphasis 
on our need for larger support, and it is the duty of every 
member here to introduce the Society’s work to his friends, and 
bring us at least one new member every year. The work of 
the Society demands not only gifts of mind and charaeter, but 
also united efforts for its continued progress. We want an 
array of workers to educate the people to make them realise 
the high aims and task of the Society. In short, we want real, 
enthusiastic propagandists of knowledge. 

It is interesting to record a few marked changes in the 
character of our membership roll. In 1829 Dr. H. H. Wilson 
proposed for the first time in the history of the Society, some 
Indian names for membership, although it is said that some 
were proposed for election in 1818. However, the 1832 list 
records the first Indian name — and it is pleasing to recollect 
that it was the honoured name of Dwarka Nath Tagore. The 
first Indian Vice-President was Babu Ramgopal Ghose, elected 
in 1853, and the first Indian to occupy the Presidential Chair 
was the great scholar, Dr. Bajendra Lai Mitra (1885). It was 
not an unjust criticism in 1896 that Indians as a general rule 
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did not '' show any particular aptitude for original research*" 
especially in the domain of science. This feature is responsible 
for the almost complete absence of Indian names (with a few 
brilliant exceptions) from the illustrious bead*roll of the 
Society for one hundred years. The criticism is no longer 
true ; since the late nineties Bengal has witnessed a wonderful 
educational revival, and the number of Indians devoting their 
time and energies to original research has been steadily on the 
increase We see the change in the composition of the 
Society’s offices, and in the contents of our Journal and 
Proceedings, 1 aru glad to welcome this assured sign of the 
advancement of knowledge among my countrymen. But at 
the same time 1 am constrained to remark that there has been 
a remarkable falling off of interest amongst the European 
members. Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra in the centenary volume of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to which I am grratiy indebted, 
remarked that it was '* worthy of note, and not a little 
singular, that the members of the Civil Service look a much 
more prominent position than those of the moie learned 
professions.” I am afraid I have to record the almost 
complete lack of interest, in so far as the Society’s literary and 
scientific work is concerned, amongst the officials to-day. 
The river of educational enthusiasm, never too strong, has 
consequently been split into two weak channels. The hurried 
stress of modern life and work may be reponsible for this, but 
scientific pursuits and literary culture are things of the mind. 
If our present civilian members would take as much interest in 
the prosecution and advancement of research as did their 
predecessors of the 19th century, they would set an admirable 
example to the culturally inclined people who come into contact 
with them. 1 am confident that we have their good will behind 
us, end 1 therefore hope and trust my appeal to them and also 
to the European members of the commercial community will 
not be fruitless. 

In the Presidential address of Alexander Pedler to which 
I have already referred is given a lucid exposition of the 
weakness of the Society in respect to strength of active 
workers Many of our members are in the same position as 
myself : they can lay no claim to any deep learning or to 
the active prosecution of research. They have joined the 
Society with the feeling that they are assisting in maintaining 
a leading institution of learning and culture. In the past 
when our European members had obtained leisure by retire- 
ment from active service, they returned to their homes in 
England, and the Society was thus deprived of the assistance 
which they would otherwise have rendered to the advancement 
of knowledge. With the increasing association of Indian 
scholars this disadvantage is to that extent lessened, but it is 
a sorry spectacle to see our spacious rooms almost deserted. 
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1 have never eeen more than half a dozen people working in 
the Society’s library. Contrasting this with the crowds that 
throng the British Museum, or the habitations of numerous 
other learned Societies in England one despairs of any real 
advance in the popularisation of knowledge. [ would like to 
point out here the duty of the Fellows of the Sooiet}' in this 
respect. They have been honoured wjth a rare distinction, and 
they o\\ e in return a measure of service. The Society can expect 
from them a generous and continued support. If they were 
to exert themselves to popularise the Society’s work 1 am 
confident our halls would not be go empty, or our purse so light. 
1 trust our Fellows will take the lead in a campaign for making 
the Society and its work more widely known in educated 
circles, and continue to contribute scientific and research 
papers for publication. 

Before I turn to our literary and scientific activities, I 
would like to say a tew words regarding our building. As you 
are aware, the entire premises of the Society were com- 
pletely renovated in 1923-24 at considerable expense. The 
first meetings of the Society were held in the Grand Jury 
Hoorn of the Court at Fort William. The present site was 
given to u.s by the East India Company’s Government in the 
year 1804, and the house, built on this site in 1808 by a French 
Contractor, M. Jean Jacques Pichon, according to the design 
of Captain Lock of the Bengal Engineers, has withstood the 
ravages of time for over a hundred years. It is hoped that 
the present renovation has materially lengthened the life of our 
premises. In 1876 the conditions attached to the grant of the 
ground plot were removed. It is interesting to record that 
when the Government accepted in 1865 the Society’s recom- 
mendations for the formation of an Imperial Museum with the 
nucleus of the Society’s archaelogical collections, removal to 
the spacious rooms of the Museum was seriously contemplated. 
We are glad the change was not made and the traditional 
home of the Society preserved. The Society received in 1875, 
as compensation for withdrawal of its claim for accommoda- 
tion in the Museum premises, a sum of Rs, 1,50,000 which now 
forms part of the Permanent Reserve Fund. Although we are 
debarred under Rule 67 from touching this Fund. 1 wish to 
draw your attention to its origin. For maintenance and upkeep 
of our commodious home a large sum is required every year. 
It is desirable therefore, that some sort of a permanent income 
be made available for the purpose. We are not precluded from 
using the interest earned upon the permanent reserve fund 
investments for current expenditure, but I would be reluctant 
to atop the growth of the investment fund. The Society has 
earned the good will and appreciation of cultured people, and 
1 take this opportunity to appeal to our Princes, big Zamindars, 
and commercial Magnates to show their interest in, and 
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patronage ot, science and art by granting benefactions and 
endowments to the Society. 

What T consider to be the greatest service which the 
.Asiatic Society lias rendered to scholarship is the impetus 
which its pioneer efforts have given to scientific investigations 
into Asiatic problems of Man and Nature. We note with pride 
and satisfaction that the Asiatic Society of Bengal is the 
parent institution of other similar societies both in India and 
elsewhere The Royal Asiatic Society of London was founded 
in 182.:{ by that great Mathematician and Sanskrit scholar. 
Henry T. Colebrooke. w4io was our President from 1806 to 
1816. The Bombay Society, founded in 1827, and the Ceylon 
Society in 1846, were the direct results of the interest and 
enthusiasm produced by the Asiatic Society of Bengal’'^ 
pioneer work in the field of oriental research. We are proud 
of this achievement, but we should not ignore that there has 
been a progressive decline in the unique and eminent position 
which our Society commanded at one time. We recognise and 
applaud the brilliant work of the French and German savants. 
I am of opinion that we should make strenuous efforts to 
re^occupy the pre-eminent place which oiir predecessors made 
for the Society. We cannot stand still. We have either to go 
forward or fall back and give way to youngei and more ener- 
getic institutions. We have to face the fact that we are no 
longer so widely known ; we are not popular in the literal 
sense of the word. I have met many highly educated people 
who have never heard of even the existence of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Our monthly meetings are poorly attend- 
ed. Do we not need to look into our methods, and see if the 
Society can be made bettor known to and recognised by the 
people of Bengal ? If 1 urge upon you the necessity of a pro- 
paganda for popularisation of the Society's work, I do not ask 
you to court cheap applause. I want to gather within the 
folds of the Society all people interested in the advancement of 
research and knowledge, and you cannot get thorn unless you 
tell them that you exist, and the purposes for which you exist. 
A feature of the Christmas week in London is a series of 
special popular lectures on scientific subjects addressed by 
eminent scientists, in language easily understood by the 
layman. Could we not also arrange a similar series in Calcutta 
during holidays? Conversaziones, At Homes, lectures with 
lantern slides, etc., may with benefit be adopted for populari- 
sing the name and the work of the Society. 

I have already referred above to the duty which the 
Fellows owe to the Society. Although we have not been 
extravagant in conferring this honoured distinction, I feel that 
the time has now arrived to revise our methods, and rules of 
election. All prominent literary and scientific Societies in 
England and America scrutinise with an almost too oonserva- 
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tive care the claims of members for election as Fellows. It is 
not my intention to criticise our past methods, but I think a 
change has become necessary and, in my opinion, mere ballot 
should not be allowed to decide whether a Fellowship should 
be granted or not. I suggest the formation of a Fellowship 
Hoard which should make recommendations after a careful 
.‘•erutiny of each claim. We might ask for submission of 
original theses and research papers in support of the Candida- 
ture, and thus admit ability and merit alone to this distinction, 
thereby raising the value of a Fellow.'-hip in the eyes of the 
scientific world. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has zealously promoted re- 
search in oriental scholarship, and one of our greatest achieve- 
ments has been the series of publications known as the 
Hihliothem Indica, It was in the closing years of the 1 8th 
century that the first suggestion to print Sanskrit works with 
translations \\as made by the Serampore Baptist Mission. 
The plan fell through after the first three volumes of the 
Ramaijana were published. In 180fi. dames Mackintosh, later 
President of the Bombay Society, proposed the publication of 
a series of w'orks to be known as Bibliotheca Asiatica Nothing 
appears to have been done until 1830. when the return of the 
renowned Hungarian scholar, M. Csoma de Koros, from Tibt^t, 
provided the occasion for sanction of a grant (or the publica- 
tion of his Tibetan grammar and dictionary. In 1847, the 
scheme for a monthly serial publication under the title of 
Bibliotheca Im^ica was revived and the first volume saw' the 
light in 1840. Renowned scholars and savants have co-opera- 
ted in editing this now' well-known series of volumes on orien- 
tal literature. We record with pride the fact that the series 
has had a continuous career, and to-day vve count 1747 fascicles 
of about 90 pages each, printed in this series of original text 
editions, translations, bibliographies, and studies in Sanskrit 
and Semitic literature. In the words of Dr. Rajendra Lai 

Mitra, It is doubtful if any Society has done for 

any classical literature as much as the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has done for Sanskrit literature since 1847.’* Besides 
the Bibliotheca series, the Society has published numerous 
oriental works and our Journal arid Proceedings, the inheritors 
of the old Asiatick Miscellany and Researches contain over 
70,000 pages of print. The initial stimulus to archaeological 
and ethnographic studies came from the Society ; the great 
scientific surveys of India have been created through the 
persistent representations made by the Society to the Govern- 
ment. The Indian Museum of Calcutta was established, 
you know, at our direct request and has thus become intimate- 
ly connected with the Society, and we have an affectionate 
interest in ita welLbeing. The Asiatic Society possesses a 
magnificent collection of rare manuscripts and books. When 
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the first inventory was made in 1833, the Society possessed 
only about 1,000 volumes each in the European and Oriental 
sections. In 1883 the library contained about 30,000 volumes 
of which over 8,000 were in manuscript. We do not posses a 
complete Library Catalogue, but the Secretary has estimated 
the present number to be about 5‘bOOO. roughly distributed as 
follows : — 


Printed volumes 

. . 30,000 

Sanskrit and Hindu Vernacular MSS. 

.. 14,650 

Arabic and Persian MSS. 

. . 4,700 

Tibetan block prints. . 

500 

Total 

. . 49,850 


It is not the numbei of volumes in the library, but the 
worth of the collection to scholars in the prosecution of 
research which makes the value of the library, and we can 
confidently say that no other library, at any rate in A.sia, 
contains as rich a store of oriental knowledge and learning 
as the Asiatic Society Library. 

It is indeed a record to be proud of, and if 1 invite 
your attention to our achievements in the past, it is not 
with the purpose of sending you home well satisfied with 
the crown of past glor3^ It is our proud privilege to share 
ill these traditions ; at the same time it is our duty to 
prove worthy of them. We can only do that by a record 
of what progress we make in succeeding years comparing 
it with that of the past. With this object in view% J give 
you a brief account of the year under review', details of which 
have already been given in the Annual Beport. 

But before I summarise the details of the progress made 
during the year, I wish to invite you to consider the results 
achieved through the strenuous efiorts of the General Secretary, 
and the loyal work of his staff as a guide for immediate 
future policy. 

The year 1924 marks the year of the greatest net gain 
to our membership list since the inception of the Society. 
103 new members joined the roll, losses amount to 31, the 
net gain being 72. I beg of you not to let this enthusiasm 
subside. We have made a fair start, and I ask you continually 
to add to the stream which feeds knowledge and scholarship. 
The Society’s premises were thoroughly innovated in 1923, 
and during the past year we have been busy with re-organis- 
ing by shifts the library sections. New steel shelvings have 
been installed; cabinets have been arranged for stocking of 
blocks which represent an investment of over Ra. 1 5,^)0; 
stocks of our publications are being gradually sorted and 
re-arranged. Turning to our finances, I find that last year 
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represents again a record year in the matter of receipts. 
Money forms the sinews of progress and civilisation. It is 
imperative for a iSooiety, howsoever renowned and ancient 
in learning and knowledge it be, to be able to show a 
flourishing condition of finance year by year. Our sources 
of revenue are not many; our heads of expenditure great. 
The various Governments continue their grants for various 
ear-marked expenditure; we are grateful for the help, but 
respectfully draw the Governments’ attention to the very 
useful work the Society is doing, and plead, through our 
gracious Patron, for increased support, i might, how^ever, 
remind the members that our appeal will carry greater weight 
if we can show that we have ourselves attempted to reform 
and improve our financial position. During the past year 
the system of book-keeping has been completely revised, enabl- 
ing thereby a more accurate check on expenses as well as 
a better audit. The arrears Jii collection have been vigorously 
pulled up. Last year marks a record sale of Society’s publica- 
tions. The proceeds amounted to over Rs. 10,000 as against 
an average of Rs 5,000 in previous years. The increased 
sales are undoubtedly due to better cataloguing, and detailed 
price lists of some of our publications being made available to 
the public. I take this opportunity to bring to your notice 
our large stock of valuable editions which are available for 
sale. Grouping of serial books and cataloguing has been taken 
in hand, and I expect these facilities will give the public 
the necessary information, and help us in increasing the v^^ales 
of our publications. Our expenses on the other hand have 
been heavy. Re-organisation costs money, but I am glad 
to say we have succeeiled in keeping within our means; 
the year not only closes with no deficit, but we have made 
a substantial addition to the permanent Reserve Fund. The 
Council decided very rightly that to secure efficient service, 
the emoluments of the staff and their terms of service should 
be placed on a firm footing. With this purpo'^e a new scale 
of pay wdth gradations has been adopted, and a provident 
fund system has been instituted. The routine of office work 
has been recast on a business basis; files and archieves are 
gradually being reduced to order. For the preservation of the 
Society’s valuable collection of books, it is essential that all 
our books should be kept bound. We have been able to 
spend about Bs. 1,700 on binding during the last year; 
the special donation of Rs. 500 made by the late Dr. 
N. Annandale, directed our attention tow^ards the preservation 
of our many almost priceless manuscripts and books. It is 
estimated that a sum of another Rs. 5,000 will be needed 
to complete the binding work for the Society’s library, and 
I i^peal to large-hearted philanthropists to make this benefac- 
tion, to enable us to finish this essentially useful work. We 
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liave also received a scheme for the renovation of our paint- 
ings and I expect this work will be taken in hand during 
the current 3 ) ear. 

Coming now to the publication side, we have published 
this year the equivalent of 46 fascicles of the Bibliotheca Indica 
as against 10 fascicles in 192.^ and 7 in 1922. Four numbers 
of the Memoirs have been printed, and the Journal was main- 
tainod at its usual strength. One of the most useful works in 
connection with the Bibliotheca has been taken in hand, 
viz , the sorting and grouping of complete serial works. It 
IS found in some instances like the Avadana Kalpalata, that 
some numbers of the fascicles have been completely exhausted, 
rendering thereby almost valueless from the buyer's point of 
view , the rest of the serial work. It has been arranged to put 
the.se works in order and, by reprinting, complete the serial 
works. We have also been active in our purchase of Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts. For the first time since very many 
years, the Society has received donations of books, the most 
valuable being the rich collection of over 100 volumes received 
as a bequest from the late Dr. N. Annandale. Cataloguing of 
books in the library is an urgent need, and steps have been 
taken to commence this work. The progress in the printing 
of catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. has been rapid. It is with 
pleasure that I record the appreciation of world -reno wed 
scholars of the work of Mr. W. Ivanow in that connection. Pro- 
fessor E. G. Browne of Cambridge University writes acknow'- 
ledging a copy of Mr. Ivanow’s Descriptive Catalogue of Persian 
MSS, that “This is a very fine scholarly piece of work which 

reflects the utmost credit on the' author The catalogue 

is well planned and arranged, shows a good sense of propor- 
tion and a profound scholarship, and is a most valuable 
addition to the library of every Persian scholar. We must 
all feel grateful to Mr. Ivanow^ for compiling, and to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for publishing this monumental work ’ 
Sir George Grierson, M. Massignon, Sir Denison Ross and 
many others have written in similar appreciative language. 
T take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. Ivanow on 
his fine scholarly work. He must feel gratified by the warm 
reception his work has received at the hands of savants, 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal feels proud in possessing 
such an able and profound scholar. 

I feel, Gentlemen, that the foregoing summary of our last 
year's work is neither complete nor adequate, and I must refer 
you to the General Secretary’s Report for fuller information. 
I confess I made the summary for a purpose, and I will tell you 
in confidence that pleasing as is the progress made, we are not 
content with the present improvement : must go ahead and 

re-establish the Society in its old proud position of pre- 
eminence. For that purpose 1 must say again we want money. 
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1 hope I have succeeded to a certain extent in defining the very 
important scientific and literary work which the Society is 
doing- We ask scholars to join us in increasing numbers and 
in carrying on the fruitful work of investioration. We ask 
laymen to come to us and derive inspiration and knowledge 
from our rich collections We appeal to the Princes and 
Zamindmrs to extend their patronage to arts and science by 
large benefactions to the Society. We request our commer- 
cial Magnates to extend their support to the work we are doing, 
and help us by joining the Society and contributing to its 
funds. I also lake this opportunity to respectfully appeal to 
the Government for further support. Our work has increased 
since the present grants were sanctioned ; we appeal for a re- 
cognition of what we have achieved and of the possibilities of 
future work. Increased Government support will bring us better 
public appreciation and more help. We hope our gracious 
Patron who is descended from a line distinguished and honour- 
ed in literature and who takes a deep and abiding interest in 
scientific pursuits, will enlighten his Government about the 
reasonableness of our request for more funds. I specially make 
this request as our need is large ; material improvements 
alread}^ taken in hand will cost money ; any extension of the 
iiwefnl spheres of the Society’s work will require funds. 

Gentlemen, 1 hope my pleading will not be in vain, and 1 
trust with your help we will be able to show a still better 
financial position at the end of the current year. I have 
already indicated, in my short summary of last year’s activities, 
the lines along which further improvements are necessary. 
During the earlier part of my address I have emphasised the 
need for popularisation of the Society’s work. I imagine the 
abstruse nature of the researches conducted under the Society’s 
auspices attracts only a limited class of people. I have given 
considerable thought to the problem of broadening the basis of 
our work, and the practicability of effecting a sort of alliance 
between abstruse scientific research and modern ‘ popular ’ 
knowledge. 

Our Founder, Sir William Jones, in his inaugural address 
after referring to the fascinating prospects of investigation in 
physical sciences, said : To this you will add researches into 
tiieir (India’s) agriculture, manufacture and trade ; and whilst 
you enquire into their music, architecture, painting and 
poetry, you will not neglect those inferior arts by which 
comforts and even elegances of social life are supplied or 
improved.” But since the time of Sir William Jones what he 
was then pleased to designate the inferior arts have greatly 
developed wd it would now be arrogant on our part to 
assume that we can usefully extend our sphere of enquiries into 
such subjects as agriculture, engineering or industries. We 
have a great Government organisation to deal with agriculture, 

2 
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we have a Member for Industries on the Viceregal Council, 
and we have Government Departments of Industries in the 
Provinces and Chambers of Commerce in our great Commer- 
cial Cities, whilst outside the P.W.D. which did not exist in 
Sir William Jones’ day we have an Indian Institution of 
Engineers which, though a youthful body, shows signs of 
virility and strength. Science and its application to industries 
is provided for in the Indian Institute of Science and the 
Indian Science Congress is materially helping to create that 
special atmosphere in India which is so essential to the 
cultivation of the scientific mind without which little pro- 
gress in this direction is possible. Though we cannot usefully 
take up work in these fields there yet remains to us the vast 
field of economic and political science in which Indians are 
now taking great interest but in which from ignorance of 
facts and of the true history of the past they are in need of 
help and guidance. India is at present amidst a Avonderful 
industrial renaissance and the Asiatic Society of Bengal can 
usefully contribute toward a safe and prosperous evolution by 
carrying on scientific researches and taking the lead in clarify- 
ing the laws of economics and guiding future national policies. 
A study of the economic history of India is urgently needed 
and I would like to see the Asiatic Society of Bengal taking up 
the work of investigation and research in this essentially vital 
and important field. 

India is at the parting of ways. We Indians are beginning 
to assume responsibility in the higher administration of our 
land. We are in the midst of numerous changes in the 
political and socio-economic world. Now^ that the Reforms are 
embodied in the political governance of the country and the 
status of Dominion Government is an accepted political aim 
we must diligently apply ourselves to the application of 
science to industry and improve our economic condition so as 
to bring ourselves on a level vrith the other civilised nations. 
We must remember that without economic prosperity and 
economic freedom we will not be considered equal partners in 
the political field by the world at large. Persistent and 
continued researches into the domain of economics will yield 
rich and fruitful results. We should not turn back from the 
work before us, but assume our share in the advancement of 
knowledge and carry on the great traditions we have inherited. 
We ore all labourers in a common cause which is the service of 
mankind through enlightenment. May we prove worthy to 
carry forward the torch of knowledge handed on to us aaid, by 
keeping it bright and shining, band on to our successors a 
surer and steadier beacon light* 

The Asiatic Society of !B^ngal forms a bond of unioii not 
only between Indians of various classes and creeds, but also 
between Indians and Europeans by reason of its tradii^ous and 
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community, of interests. All progressive and enlightened men 
recognise that the hope of a prosperous and peaceful India lies 
in hearty co-operation between the two races, and science 
knows no barriers of race or clime. We can all meet here with 
a common aim and through common pursuits help in under- 
standing each other. The Society’s platform is therefore a 
great social asset in the future development of our country and 
deserves the hearty support of all right thinking men. 

Gentlemen. I have almost finished T feel 1 cannot cou' 
dude my address without acknowledging the loyal and 
unstinted support which the ('ouneil, and Sectional Secretaries 
and the Treasurer have given to me during the past year. 
My demands on their time and patience have been at times 
heavy; but they have not failed to support me in my efforts 
to effect improvements. Above all, T must pay a warm tribut(* 
to tlm work of our very able General Secretary. I feel that 
Mr. Johan van Mnnen lias rendered to the Society signal 
services which very few' people could have rendered I am 
honestly convinced that without his devotion, eager enthusi- 
asm and zealous efforts the Society would not have achieved 
the success it has during the year. A great and -profound 
scholar himself. Mr van Manen has sacrificed his own literary 
work for the good of the Society. T have made unremitting 
demands on his time and knowledge of the Society’s work, and 
he has most ably come to my help. I take this opportunity to 
thank him publicly, on behalf of the members of the Society, 
for his labour of love in the cause of knowledge. He has 
helped in resuscitating an edifice of learning and I have not the 
least doubt that his name will be honoured as one of the most 
able Secretaries which the Society has had the proud privilege 
to possess. Personally 1 am deeply indebted to him for his 
generous support and loyal help, and I fervently hope that the 
Society will consider it fitting and proper to recognise in some 
form the valuable work he has done. 

I am afraid, Gentlemen, I have exhausted 3 "our patience 
and havealso disappointed you. I am conscious that my address 
is not in line with those of preceding years and is desultory 
and discursive. But I am sure you will be indulgent to me, or 
you would not have elected me again as 3 ’our President for the 
second year, I do not possess, as you probably know, the gift 
of public speech and I feel I should have w^asted your time, 
were I not convinced that the future of the Society demanded a 
statement of our policies and of our immediate needs. I feel 
that a recollection of the deeds of our predecessors will create 
hopeful enthusiasm in us for the future. I have, therefore, 
placed the practical working of the Society prominently before 
you in the hope that I might convince you of the necessity 
for improving our financial position, and thereby extending 
our soientifio and literary work. I have indicated the means : 
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Make the Society “ popular.” Love of knowledge lies dormant 
in every human breast; rouse it and create a zeal for the 
promotion of knowledge and you will be fulfilling the test for 
admission to the ran^ of the Society as laid down by our 
great Founder. In the Crusade for knowledge and enlighten- 
ment every one should be welcome and it behoves us to consider 
the world as our recruiting ground, accepting the lowly as 
much as the great with equal pleasure. Let the inscription 
on Sir William Jones’ monument speak for every one of us ; 

" Who thought none below him but the base and unjust, 

None above him but the wise and virtuous." 

4th February, 1925. R, N. Moorebjbb. 
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Spbbch by His ExoBLLENrcy Loro Lytton, GovBBisroR of 

Bengal, at the Annual Meeting of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal on the 4th of February, 1925. 

Sir Rajenora Nath Mookerjee, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
When 1 attended for the first time your Annual Meeting 
last year, I was privileged to listen to a most able speech from 
the retiring President, Dr. Annandale. His extreme modesty, 
coupled with his profound knowledge, gave special importance 
to the sound doctrines which he enunciated in bis Presi- 
dential Address. The words which he used on that occasion 
have since acquired an even greater significance by the tragic 
fact that they proved to be in effect his last message to the 
world of culture and learning in India. Little did any of us 
think as we listened to his brilliant address that we were so 
soon to lose him and those of us who desire to honour his 
memory can find no better way of doing so than to work for 
the success of this Society which was so near his heart and of 
which he was such a distinguished ornament. During his life- 
time he showed his interest in the activities of the Society by 
the offices which he held in it and by the many learned papers 
which he contributed to its journals ; and at his death he gave 
further proof of his devotion to the Society’s welfare by the 
legacies he has made of his private library, and of money to 
be spent on the preservation and exhibition of its artistic 
treasures. His death is, indeed, a heavy loss to the Society, 
but his example will, I hope, be an abiding stimulus to others 
to promote the culture and learning which form the surest 
foundation of a nation's greatness. 

As the President has reminded us, we have also been 
deprived during the past year of the greatest man of learning 
of the present generation in Bengal. That the death of Sir 
Asutosh Mukerjee has been successively mourned by every 
learned Society in Bengal is an indication of the versatility of 
his genius and of the deep interest which he took in every 
movement for the encouragement of Art and Learning. 

If this Society has suffered greatly by the loss of these 
two distinguished men during the past year you will agree with 
me, I am sure, that it has gained by having Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee as its President. Like his predecessor, Dr. Annan- 
dale, Sir Rajendra Nath shines through the innate modesty 
that seeks ever to conceal his merits. That modesty lias 
led him to represent himself as a plain business man with little 
title to be the President of a learned Society, but the thoughtful 
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and instructive address which he has just delivered is sufficient 
vindication of the soundness of your choice in selecting him as 
President and the valuable work he has done for the Society 
during the past year has been fittingly recognized by your 
selection of him to a second year of office. His deep and 
abiding interest in the welfare of this Society is shown by the 
readiness with which, amid all his other duties, he has under< 
taken the duties of President— not as a mere title, but with 
the full determination to guide the deliberations of the Council 
and to control the destinies of the Society. Sir Rajendra 
Nath is a striking instance of the truism of which Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee was also so remarkable an example, that those who 
have least leisure manage to devote the most time to interests 
outside their normal occupation. The benevolent activities 
in this city appear to be concentrated among a few public- 
spirited energetic men ; it would be well if others would 
emulate their enthusiasm and share with them work of which 
so much remains to be done. 

Sir Rajendra Nath has also shown his interest in the 
Society by the deep thought he has evidently devoted to the 
means for its improvement. He has clearly mapped out his 
policy and indicated the aims and ideals which he considers 
should actuate the activities of the Society. If 1 read his 
suggestions aright, he aims at broadening the scope of the 
Society and making it appeal to a wider circle, while at the 
same time rigidly scrutinising the principles underlying the 
conferment of its fellowships. la this way he hopes to make 
the Society more popular without sacrificing the high standard 
which it always enjoyed. I hope that the suggestions Sir 
Rajendra Nath has tentatively thrown out for the end he has 
in view will receive the careful consideration they deserve. 
For, in this way perhaps, we shall see not only a restoration 
of its financial position and the extension of its scholarly work, 
but also the re-establishment of the Society in its place of 
pre-eminence — the final authority on problems affecting man 
and nature in Asia. A Society such as this must not trade 
on the traditions of the past, but must use those traditions 
merely as a foundation and an inspiration for the future. 

During the last year special attention has again been paid 
to the material welfare and regeneration of this Society and 
I should like to congratulate its members on the very satisfac- 
tory record which the report for 1924 discloses. It is a 
record of solid unostentatious work, and, if during the year, the 
Society cannot point to any specially brilliant achievements, 
the period has at least been one of consolidation^ which is the 
necessary preliminary to advance and expansion. During this 
period a great deal of money has had to be spent on organiaa- 
tion and on strengthening its foundations in every direction. 
This necessarily results in a restriction of the Society’s output 
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in research and scholarship. This Society is as it were a 
clearing house of knowledge, and unless its organization 
is placed on a business footing, its books maintained in good 
order and the administration managed economically in respect 
of time, labour, and money, we cannot expect the maximum of 
efficiency on its research side. The relationship between the 
business and technical or literary aspects of any learned 
society would make an interesting study, but it must be con- 
ceded that unless the foundations of business methods are laid 
deep and firmly the builders collaborating in the construction 
of the building will be handicapped and will have less scope 
for using their materials to advantage. You do not expect the 
best architect to be his own builder or engineer, and yet this is 
the mistake learned societies so frequently make in the manage - 
Tiient of their own affairs. The appointment as General 
Secretary of Mr. van Manen, indicated the Society’s recognition 
that business methods and scholarship must go hand in hand. 
In fact Mr. van Manen is himself an epitome of what the 
Society should be — a combination of practical business capacity 
and scholarly brilliance— and it was, perhaps, because the 
necessity of placing the Society on a businesslike footing was 
so urgent, that this aspect of the combination was further 
emphasised by the appointment of Sir Rajendra Nath as 
President. It has certainly been in the best interests of the 
Society that so eminent a businessman should have been 
elected its President and the appointment has been thoroughly 
justified. I hope that the progress made during his second 
year will be as satisfactory as that made in 1924. 

I should like to mention just a few achievements, some 
of the more notable reforms in the internal administration of 
Society, reforms which will make for the easier and more 
efficient management of the Society and for the greater accessi- 
bility of its vast treasure. 

When I addressed this Society last year, I was able to 
point to three outstanding achievements and I called attention 
to two notable needs. These achievements were the thorough 
renovation of the buildings, the re-organization in the adminis- 
tration of the Society and the increase in its membership : 
these three achievements, which are achievements on the 
material side, represent the beginning of a new era for the 
Society. They are assets, the value of which will be appre- 
ciated more and more as time goes on, although their benefits 
may not be manifest at once. Tbe annual report and the 
President’s address have both made clear the many directions 
in which the re-organization has been effected, and all the 
improvements aim at facilitating reference and rendering the 
treasures of the Society more easily accessible to the scholar 
and student, I may mention for instance, the improvements 
effected in the library, in the system of filing and recording. 
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and so on ; another important and far-reaching reform is 
the introduction of fixed scales of pay and promotion and the 
inauguration of a provident fund for the staff. A fixed compre- 
hensive policy governs these changes and has been substituted 
for a haphazard series of measures improvised to meet occa- 
sions as they arise. 

The needs to which 1 referred last year were a further 
increase in membership (for, as I have said, a substantial 
increase was one of the achievements of the year) and facilities 
for the preservation and display of the Society’s valuable 
treasures to the best advantage. The first of the needs has 
been satisfied. Records have been created not only in the 
number of new elections, but also in the net increase during 
the year : I hope that this increased interest will be main- 
tained and that the Society will obtain the hundred additional 
members still required to constitute a record in total mon)- 
bership. This is something definite and inspiring to work for. 
T am encouraged by the very satisfactory response which was 
made to my appeal for new members last year to renew that 
appeal on this occasion to all those interested in culture 
and intellectual pursuits — whatever their occupation or race, 
whether official or non-official, experts or laymen-- to join the 
Society, so that its membership in 1925 may surpass all 
previous records. 

The other need — the preservation and display of the 
Society’s valuable treasures— has also been largely niet and the 
General Secretary’s report tells us of the satisfactory progress 
that has been made in this direction. 

In fact, the results which the Society anticipated from 
the re organization and co-ordination of its activities have been 
fully attained during the year. There has been a greater 
number of new elections, manuscripts acquired, library books 
and manuscripts bound, publications issued and books sold 
than in almost any previous year. Finally the regular income 
of the Society has substantially increased. 

Hitherto T have dealt with what I may call the business 
side of the Society’s activities, and I have pointed out that this 
aspect has very rightly been emphasised during the past two 
years ; although this has necessaril y restricted the main activi- 
ties of the Society, yet the report shows very satisfactory 
results in literary work also. Much of the work of member.s 
of the Society has already been noticed and acknowledged by 
the international world of learning with an appreciation indi- 
oative of interest and affection. It must, indeed, have been 
most gratifying to the Society to note the immediate and 
generous response from scholarly circles to the literary output of 
the year ; and I would quote, especially the reception given to 
the descriptive catalogue of Persian manuscripts, compiled by 
Mr, Ivanow, whom we welcomed last year. 
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Other outstanding achievements of the year have been 
the very satisfactory progress made with the Bibliotheca 
Indica and the Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts. 

The year then has been a very satisfatory one not only 
because of the immediate output of scholarly work and the 
re-organization of the Society on a business basis, but even 
more so from the promise of greater achievements, which this 
very re-organization holds out. The work of the last two 
years has been like that of the town planner, who has to 
demolish old buddings, which have been set down at haj^ha- 
zard without reference to the lay out of the whole city, in 
order that the architects and builders may have full .scope for 
their art. 

In conclusion, 1 appeal again not merely to scholars and 
research workers, but to all who are interested in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and of the human arts, or in the pursuit of 
science, to join this Society They will thus not only benefit 
themselves, but alsolielp, no less effectively because indirectly, 
in increasing tlie sum of human knowledge and the credit of 
Bengal in the world of culture. Sir Hajendra Nath's connec- 
tion with the Society is a guarantee that it will be administered 
on economical and efficient lines and the policy he has outlined 
should give us confidence in the high ideals that will continue 
to inspire the Society, 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 

List of Exhibits .shown after the Annual Meettno 
OF THE Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 4th 
Ekbruaby, 1925. 

1. Exhibited by Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

(1) Screen with four embossed metal plaques representing four 
members of Akbar’s House. Hyderabad work. 

(a) Qudsiyya Begutn, wife of Muhammad Shall, 18th century. 
{b) .}al»lu’d-l)Tn Muhammad Akbar Padshah (1551-1005). 

{r) NiirjahRn Begum, wife of Jahangir (died in 1045). 

((/) Sultan AI)U Sa‘Td Mlrza b. Muhammad Mlrza, Sultan of 
Herat, 1452 1409, great-great-grandfather of Akbar. 

(2) Carved ivory box with portraits and descriptive inscriptions. 

(a) Ahmad Shah, Sultan of Dihli, 1748-1754. 

(b) Wilayat-Shah, a prince, 18th century. 

(c) Baba Farid, a famous Chishtl saint, died m 1206. 

(d) Makhdtlm Shah, a saint. 

(e) Shaykh Sa*dT, the famous Pei*slan poot, died in 1291, 

{/) Khwaja Qutbu’d-Dln, a famous Chishtl saint, died in 1235. 

2. Exhibited bv' the (4eolooical Survey of India, 

( 1 ) Two portions of a Meteorite. 

Fallen doMUi in the neighbourhood of Gupta Brindaban, 
Mymensingh District, on the 7th of August, 1924, on the estate of 
The Hon ble Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, who has kindly consented 
to their exhibition. 

The two portions fit perfectly together. Their fracture, how- 
over, must have occurred high up in the air, as both surfaces of 
fracture have a freshly fused crust. The fit of these two onist- 
covered surfaces can be demonstrated by turning the thumbscrew 
outside the case. 

( 2 ) Two Groups of Cassiterite Crystals. 

From Kanbauk, Tavoy, Burma, 

(3) Polished Specimen of Zinc Blende with Iron Pyrites and 
Galena. 

From Bawdwin. Northern Shan States, Burma. 

(4) Garnet Icositetrahedron, 

From Saidapuram, Nellore District, Madras. 

( 6 ) Large Book of Ruby Mica. 

From Kodorma, Hazaribagh District, Bihar. 

( 6 ) FossU Snake. 

From the oil shales of Htiohara, Eastern Amherst, Burma. 
(Probably Pliocene.) 
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(7) Photograph of a Fossil Tree. 

Probably the largest ever found. The tree (Uadoxylon sp.) 
was excavated in 1924 from the Panehet stage of the Gondwana 
system near Asansol. It is 73 ft. in length and from 1 ft. 2 in. to 
2 ft. 7 in. in diameter. It is now being mounted in the Geological 
Sectioti of the Indian Museum. 

(8) A nwif, compiled by G. E. Pilgrim, of parts of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, showing the migrations of the mammals in past ages. 

The mammals are believed to have migrated from one country 
to another at certain definite geological periods, determined by 
the presence of temporary land connections. The migratory 
routes of each period are represented on the chart by linos of a 
distinctive colour. The adaptive centre or place of origin of each 
group of mammals is tinted in pink. 

3. Exhibited by the Zoolooicat. Survey of India. 

(1) Copies of the illustrations of the fishes of the Ganges prepared 
in Calcutta under the supervision of Dr. Hamilton’ Buchmian in 
the early part of the l\)th century. 

The original illustrations, which arc also exhibited side by side 
With the copies, are m a poor condition and arc doteriorating at a 
rapid rate. The drawings are very valuable and are constantly 
required for reference for any work on the freshwater fishes of 
the Ganges. It was therefore decided, with the approval of the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to whom the originals 
were transferred by the Government of India abfiut 18^, to 
get copies of all the figures made by the Zoological Survey of 
India for thoir own library. The copies exhibited have been 
made by Babu A. C. Ohowdhury, one of the artists of the Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India. 

(2) Some Exhibits from the Invertebrate Gallery of the Indian 
Museum. 

Some interesting animals, which will soon be placed in the 
ro-arranged Invertebrate Gallery of the Indian Museum, which 
has been closed for a number of years, are exhibited. 

(3) A series of photographs illustrating the structure and 
formation of a coral island in the Indian Ocean, by Major 
R, B. Seymour Sewell. 

4. Exhibited by the Imperial Records Department, 
THROUGH Mr. a. F . M. Abdul Ali, Keeper of the Records. 

A collection of documents and pictures. 

(1) Letter from the Members of the Asiatic Society requesting 

that the Court of Directors may be moved to obtain 
His Majesty's Letters Patent constituting the Society a 

^ corporation under the title of “The Asiatic Society for 

enquiring into the history, civil and natural, the antiquities, 
arts, sciences and literature of Asia. (H.D. Pub. Con., 
3rd October, 1796, No. 27.) 

(2) Minute of the Govemor-Gbneral, reporting the death of Sir 

William Jones, deploring his loss, and suggesting that 
all materials left by him for the Digest of the Hindu and 
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Muhammafian Laws may be asked for from his Executor 
(H.D. Pub. Con , 2nd May, 1794, No. 1.) 

(3) A miscellaneous collection of documents of historical interest. 

(4) A miscellaneous collection of \iews and pictures of interest. 


5. Exhibited by the General Secretary. 

Illustrations of the Society's Office Work. 

(1) Publications of 1924. 

(a) Bibliotheca Indica. 

(b) Catalogues. 

(c) Miscellaneous, 

{(1) Journal. 

(e) Memoirs. 

(/) Indian Science Congress. 

(2) Publications ni the Press, incomplete advance copies and 

books in the making. Proofs and copy for Journal and 
Memoirs. 

(Jl) The Zaiar Nauia, one of the 240 publications in the Biblio- 
theca Indica : stock in liand 40 years after completion. 

(4) The bound Otlico file-cop\ of the Bibliotheca Indica from 

1808 -1924. 

(5) Arabic and Persian MSS. bound during the last quarter of 

1924. 

(6) Arabic and Persian MSS. acquired in 1924. 

(7) Numerical file of duplicates of outgoing letters, six month’-. 

letter-books, 300 letters monthly. 

(8) The Council and Committee Circulars of 1924. 

(9) JVico-hsts and notices 

<), Exhibited by the General Secretary. 

(1) Docurne^its concerning Dr, John Leyden, 1775-1811. 

Dr. Leyden, a Scotsman, a remarkable linguist of his time, 
arrived in Calcutta <ui February Sth, 1800, and resided there till 
1811, when ho left for Java, where he died in the same year. He 
joined the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1807, and acted as its 
Deputy Secretary in 1810. He was a prolific writer and contn- 
buted two papers to the Asiatic.k Re,sv.archef} (Vols. X and XI). 
A contemporary wTOte of him : 

** He quite revived the Asiatic Society, which for some time 
before had slumbered, and intused new life into it by what ho did 
himself, and still more by what ho was the cause of others doing. 
There was no work of learning or utility projected in his time 
in which he did not take an active part.’" 

Until recently we had scarcely any information concerning this 
early personality in our history. Now^ a compatriot of his, 
Mr. Munro Sandison of Helensburgh, has presented the Society 
with two publications containing a full biography and varia, 
as well as a number of portraits of Dr. Leyden. 

(2) Portrait of T, W, Beale (1794-1876). 

A distinguished early contributor to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, who died at the advanced age of 81 in 1875. The 
first option of his well-known Oriental Biographical Dictionary was 
posthumously published by the Society in 1881. Mr. Beale had 
Just been proposed for election as an Associate Member of the 
Society when he died. He was never a member but was an 
assiduous correspondent and contributor. The portrait, repro- 
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diiced from a rare original in Lucknow, was presented, in 1924, to 
the Society by Mr. Frayag Dayal of Lucknow, The two editions 
of the Biographical Dictionary are also exhibited. 

(3) Portrait of Sir Henry Hubert Hayden (1869-1923). 

A distinguished Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 
Member from 1897. a Fellow from 1911, for 9 years a Member of 
Coimcil, and President for 1917 and 1918. Sir Henry Hubert 
Hayden, a geologist by profession, was killed in a mountaineering 
accident in Switzerland. The portrait was presented to the 
Society, in 1924, by Dr. E. H. Pasooe. 

7. Exhibited by S. R. Bose. 

EocJiibits of Cultures of hard fungi and edible mushromns. 

(J ) Fructification of Trometus gibboMt, in ttrtilicial culture m tubes, 
flasks and on wood blocks. 

(2) Monospoms cultures of Polyporua ndufitufi^ .stereum htrsatwny 

etc., on wood blocks. 

(3) Pairing of monosporus cultures. 

(4) Spore-culture of edible mushroom Agarirujf canipe&fris, 

{{*) Destnictiv© effect of Polyporus ahorea on w ood of 8A1, SJiorea 
rohusta. 


8. Exiubited by U. N, Brakmachaki. 

Khiradnamad-Sikand^rl, in Persian, by Jdmt, the famous 
Persian poet, who died in 1492. 

The manuscript has been written at Bukhara, in the beginning 
of 1539, by a renowned calligrapher MullA Mir ‘AH. It camo 
to India and was purchased for 3,000 rupees for the library 
of Shahjahan, on the day of his ascension to the throne, the 
8th Jumada II, 1037, the I4th Febiuary 1628. 

It contains two full page pictures at the beginning and is very 
artistically illuminated all through. 

There are in it seals of several high officials and the autograph 
of Shahjahan as follows ; 

“This Khirad-nama-i-Sikandarl, transcribed by the famous 
MuUa Mir ‘All, is acquired for the library of this Slave of Gotl, 
the 25th of the month Bahman of the Ilahi era, corresponding to 
the 8th Jum. 11 1037 (the 14th February, 1628). Written by 
Shihabu‘d-Din Muhammad Shahjahan PSdshah, son of Jahangir 
Pikiahah, son of Akbar Padshah. The price was fixed at 3,(K)0 
rupees.’* 


9. Exhibited by Pebcy Beown. 

(1) Portrait of Lady Roe ? 

A miniature portrait presumed to be that of Lady Roe, the wife 
of Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador to the Court of the Mughal Em- 
peror Jehangir, from A.D. 1616 to 1618. It is either an original 
by the famous English miniature painter Isaac Oliver {cir, 1566- 
1617), or one of the copies specially made from this original by 
Jehangir*s leading court pednter at the Emperor^s order, so ^at 
he mi^t impress Roe with the great skill of this artist. {The 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, Hakluyt Society, VoL I, p. 225.) 
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(2) Portrait of Dara Shikoh, 

Portrait of Prince Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. Signed by Hunhar, a leading artist of the Mughal 
Court, and painted by him about A.D. 1650. 

10. Exhibited by Miss M. C. Cleohorn. 

Specimens of two generations of a long staple cotton grcrwn 
successfully in Bengal, 

This cotton bears a strong resemblance to the original drawing of 
the Dacca cotton preserved in the Herbarium Library at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. As far as the general facies 
goes it would appear to come near that species, ev^en to the 
presence of three glands on some of the leaves which is one of the 
characters of the Dacca cotton. 

In 1923, the Secretary for Agriculture and Industries had some 
of the cotton from this plant tested at the Serampore Weaving 
Institute, and ho wrote regarding it “ the cotton has spun heauli- 
fully.” 

11. Exhibited by Miss O, Cleghorn. 

Tdescopic drawing in water colour of method of crosa-polli'nation 
of Semul Cotton trees hy Pied Mynahs, 

Note the horizontal position of the lowering branches usually 
found in trees, the 11 owners of which are pollinated by birds and 
bats. 

12. Exhibited by Hem Chandba Das-Ghpta. 

A Map of India showing the distribution of meteorites. 

The number of the recorded falls of meteorites in India is over 
one hundred. The localities of these falls, with the exception of 
a very few, have been indicated on this map chiefly by referring 
to the bead-quarters of tho districts within which the falls took 
place, 

13. Exhibited by Habit Krishna Deb. 

Diamond Stars and Medals. 

Awarded to Raja Apiirva Krishna Deb Bahadur {1815 1S67) 
for proficiency in Persian poetry. 

(1) Two diamond stars, from the Spanish Court-. 

(2) Gold Medal, from the Prussian Court. 

(3) Gold Medal, from the Imperial Moghul Court. 

14. Exhibited by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

Christian Art in Mcdabar. 

A collection of photographs, selected from those sent by H.H. 
the late Maharaja of Travancore to the Vatican Missions, Exhibi- 
tion of 1925. 

16 Exhibefed by W. Ivanow. 

Speemens of 'Vnwems. 

A series of illuminated Pnrsian Manusoiipts from the Sooiety’s 
coUeotion, dating fri>m tihs XVth to the XVIItii century. They 
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show the methods of ornamentation used during the period in 
what may be called the HUiona de luxe usually prepared for prin- 
ces and noblemen. Almost all of these vignettes, or ‘ unwans, are 
executed in the style which became the fashion in the court cir- 
cles of the Persian Timurides of Herat, early in the XVIth 
centu^>^ Only one, the first in the list, was api)arently prepared 
by some local Indian Artist, betoro the date of the others. It 
shows a great difference in pattern, and especially in the match- 
ing of the colours, quite foreign to the spirit of Persian art. 

1. (421/Na m.) Dated 882 A.H./1477 A D. India. 

2. (1386;E 8.) Dated 923 A.H./1517 A. D. Eastern Persia. 

3. (GIS/Na 75.) About the middle of the Eastern Persia. 

XVJc. 

4. (572/Nb 47.) Dated 950 A.H./I543 A.D. Eastern Persia. 

5. (612/Nd 4.) End of the XVlc. Turkestan. 

6. (558/Na 44.) End of the XVlc. India. 

7. (33/D 155.) End of the XVlc. India. 

8. (643 Nb 72. ) Dated 999 A.H./1591 A.D. India. 

9. (690/Na 159.) Dated 1022 A.H./1613 A.D., copied in the lib- 

rary of Qutb-Shahs at Golconda. 

10. (l249/Oa 29.) Dated 1029 A‘.H./1620 A.D. India. 

11. (12/D 202.) Beginning of the XVlIc. India. 

12. (651/Na 21.) Dated 1041 A.H./1631 A.D. India. 

13. (703/Nb 70.) Dated 1042 A.H./1632 A.D, BIjapur. 

14. (1372/E 9.) Dated 1050 A.H./1640 A.D. India. 

15. (1248 E 194.) Dated 1050 A.H./1640 A.D. India. 

16. (685/Nb 65.) Dated 1073 A.H./1663 A.D. India. 

17. (1250/E 146.) End of the XVIIc India. 

16. Exhibited by .Johan van Manbn. 

Two Tibetan Paintings, views of Lhasa and TashUhunpo. 

(а) View of the central portion of Lhasa, with the Potala 

Palace, the “ Cathedral,*’ and several other items of im- 
portance taken in. 

(б) View of the central portion of Tashilhunpo, the monastery 

of Sliigatse, with the mausolea of the five Teshu-lamas 
and other important features taken in. 

Specially painted on commission by present-day artists. In- 
teresting as commentaries' on the written descriptions of the two 
places. 

17. Exhibited by Mesbovb J. Seth 

A collection of rare Armenian Books and MSS. 

(1) The first edition of the Armenian Bible, printed with illustrations 

at Amsterdam, in 1666. 

(2) The Armenian Bible printed at Serampore by the Baptist Mission 

in 1817. 

(3) A Latin- Armenian Dictionary by Father Jaoobo (James) Villotte, 

S.J. (Apud Armenios per Azmos XXV Missionaris), printed at 
Rome in 1714. 

(4) An illustrated Manuscript *<Life of Christ,” by Father Jaoobo 

(James) Villotte, S.J., written at the request of the OathoUo 
Armenian Khojah Mannel Sarbad of the illustrious family of 
the Sharimans, in the olaesioal language of Ancient Armenia* at 
Julia (Ispahan), in 1707. 

(5) The first Armenian publication in India, printed at Madras in 

1772 by Agalj Jacob Shameer. 
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(6) The firH Aimenian Journal in the world, called the Azdarar (the 

Intelligencer), edited, printed and published at Madras, in 1794, 
by the Bev. Arratoon Shumarou, the Vicar of the Armenian 
Church of Madras for 40 years. 

(7) The first Armenian book printed in Calcutta in 1706 by the 

Rev. Joseph Stephen, the Vicar of the Armenian Church of 
Calcutta. 

{%) The History of Armenia by Moses Choronenais, the Armenian 
Herodotus, printed in Latin with the Armenian text in 1736, at 
London, by George and WiUiam Whiston. 

(9) A Map of Armenia in the Armenian language, engraved and 
printed at Venice in 1751. 

(10) An autograph letter of the late Mr. William Ewart Gladstone — 
the Grand Old Man of England — to the author of the “ History 
of the Armenians in India ^ (Mesrovb J. Seth), dated ** Hawarden 
Castle,’" let May, 1896. 

18. Exhibited by Bahadur Singh Singhi. 

(1) Sword. 

Inscription ; ** Presented by the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Governor-General of India, to Major Allan, Deputy 
Quarter-Master 'General of the Army before Seringapatam.” 

(2) MedaU. 

(a) Mysore War Medal, 1799. 

(5) Commemoration Medal depicting Lord Cornwallis receiving 
the two sons of Tippu Sultan as Hostages, 1793. 

(3) Farmana. 

(a) 1591 A.D., bearing the seal of Emperor Akbar, confirming 
Bhagwandaa in the ofilce of Governor of Bengal. 

(5) 1726 A.D., bearing the seal of Abu Path Nasiruddin, 
confirming Sheo Narayan in the office of Governor of 
Bengal. 


(а) Emperor Jahangir surrounded by a frame containing the 

hkenesses of his eight predecessors. 

(б) Durbar of Emperor Akbar 11, 

(c) Emperor Aurangzeb, viewing an elephant fight. 

(d) Begum Zebunnisa, asleep in a garden. 

(5) Albums. 

(а) Ghori Kings, prepared for Shah Jahan, 

(б) Timuride Emperors, from Timur to Bahadur Shah 11. 

(6) Autogroiph letters. 

(o) Lord dive, Slat May, 1764, to a friend. 

(6) Arthur WeUesley (Duke of WeUingtoii), lat July, 1801, 
to Jos. Webbe, Esq. 

19. Exhibited by Gahapati SmoAB. 

Seven silver coins, five of Ahom Kings and two of Koch Kings. 

Sib Sin|^ reigned from 1714 to 1744 A.D. He assumed the 
Ahom name Butanpha. Jn 1722, havi:^ bean alarmed by a 
^redlolion, he declared his chief queen Phuleswari, also known 

8 
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as Pramatesvari^ to the Bara Baja or chief king and caused coins 
to be struck jointly in her and . his name. On her deaUi, in 
1731, Sib Singh married her sister Ambika, whom he made Bara 
Baja, but she also died, in 1741. Next he made another queen, 
Sarbeswari, Bara Baja. So coins are to be found in the names of 
Sib Singh’s three queens. Two coins are here exhibited with the 
name of Sib Singh’s two queens, Phuleswari and Sarbeswari. 

Phuleswari’g coin from 1647 Saka to 1651, i.e., 1725-26 to 
1730 A.D. 

Ambika’s coin from 1732 to 1744 A.D. 

Sarbeswari's coin from 1741 to 1744 A.D. 

Pramatta Singh reigned from 1744 to 1751 A.D. 

Laksmi Singh reigned from 1769 to 1780 A.D. 

(1) Phuleswari’s coin, 1647 Saka, ie., 1725-26 A.D. 

(2) Sarbeswari’s coin, 1664 Saka, i.e., 1742-43 A.D. 

(3) Pramatta Singh’s coin, 1668 Saka, i.e., 1746-47 A.D. 

(4) Pramatta Singh’s coin, 1672 Saka, i.e., 1750-51 A.D. 

(5) Laksmi Singh’s coin, 1692 Saka, «.e., 1770-71 A.D. 

(6) and (7) These two small coins are said to be of Koch Kings. 
These coins wore brought from Assam by Babu Bijoy Bhusan 

Ghose Chaudhury, 

20. Exhibitkd by J. A. Chapman, 

Five. Persian Manuscripts. 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society’s affairs during the year ending 31st December, 1924. 


Ordinary Members. 

The calculated total of Ordinary Members on the roll ot 
the Society at the close of 1924 was 412 as against 340 at the 
close of 1923. This means a net increase of 72 during the year, 
which exceeds by far any previous annual increase. The 
number of new elections also constituted a record, 103, by 
which for the first time in the history of the Society the 
hundred-mark has been passed, (lains and losses during the 
year were as follows : — 

Gains, ' Losses, 

Old elections taken up . • 8 Applications withdrawn . . 6 

New elections . . . . 103 Elections lapsed . . . . 4 

,, not yet taken up 

(earned forward) . . 7 


Deaths . . . . 7 

Resignations .. ..11 

Rule 38 . . . . 0 

, Rule 40 . . . . 4 

Total.. .. ..Ill Total .. .. ., .39 


Initial total, 340; net gain, 72; final total, 412. 

Witli the year’s gain the loss in Membership during the 
previous nine years has been wiped out, and there is now only 
a period of nine years in the history of the Society (1907-1915) 
during which we have had a higher membership total. In 
order to surpass even these years in numbers we need a 
hundred additional Members. It is hoped that next year will 
see a further increase, so that not the past but the living 
present may be the holder of the record. There is still ample 
scope for the extension of our Membership in the mofussil and 
abroad, whereas we have reason to be satisfied with the support 
we now have from the residents of Calcutta. 

Our calculated total is, however, not yet absolutely reli- 
able. A careful revision of last year’s register show^ed the 
inclusion in it of 15 dead ** names. Our last year’s total was 
consequently not 355 as then given, but 340. Further revision 
will probably necessitate a few further adjustments. 

The various regulations in force with regard to Absent 
Members, Jbo the period allowed between election and definite 
taking up of Membership, and to arrears in payment of sub- 
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scription and consequent suspension of Membership, together 
with the absence of an annual check on the vilce of life- 
Members, result in producing a floating margin of indefinite 
membership which easily leads to error in the absence of a 
rigid periodical cross-check of the despatch and financial 
registers. 

The introduction of the practice of asking for an annual 
signature from life-Members and absent Members seems 
desirable. « 

In order to provide at least one safe-guard in the matter, 
an abbreviated chronological list of Ordinary Members has 
been added to the fuller alphabetical one. This enables us 
to scrutinise with greater ease the names which each year are 
likely to demand removal. 

As mentioned in last year’s report improvement in the 
method of keeping our membership register had become an 
urgent necessity. During the year a carefully planned card 
register has been introduced, which by the end of the year had 
been written up to date. This new register has still to be 
checked off with the financial and despatch books, which work, 
it is hoped, will be finished early in the new year. After that 
a similar cross-check has to be repeated annually. 

Associate Members. 

During 1924 two new Associate Members were elected : 

Mr. Wladimir Ivanow. 

Pandit Kamal Krishna Smrititirtha. 

We lost one by death : 

Shams-ul-Ulama Ahmad Abdul Aziz (1910). 

On the 5th March all those Associate Members due for 
re-election (Rule 2c), were re-elected for a further period of 
five years. 

The present number stands at 12; statutory maximum 15. 

Ordinary Fellows. 

In 1924 no Ordinary Fellows of the Society were elected. 

We lost 2 by death ; 

Dr. N. Annandale (1910). 

Sir Asutosh Hooker jee (1910). 

At the end of 1924 the number of Ordinary Fellows 
was 37. Statutory maximum 60. Last year’s total was erro- 
neously given as 37 instead of 39. 

Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

Our two Honorary Centenary Members hare remaiiied 
with us. . 
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Honorary Fellows. 

Daring the year news reached our office of the death 
(which had taken place several years ago) of : 

Dr. Jules Janssen (1879). 

No Honorary Fellows were elected, but the Council, in the 
December General Meeting, proposed for election Professor 
Ston Konow, of Kristiania, Norway, who was deBnitely declar- 
ed elected in the January General Meeting, 1925. 

At the end of 1924 the number of Honorary Fellows was 27. 
Statutory maximum 30. 


Office Bearers. 

Whilst the previous year had been one of the most stable 
periods in our history under this heading, the present year was 
one of unprecedented change, showing the paramount 
necessity for a sufficiently large permanent element in our 
administration. We lost through death first Dr. Annandale, 
occupying the post of Anthropological Secretary, and then 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, a Vice-President. Mr. B. C. Majumdar 
was elected Anthropological Secretary from the 7th May. 
The place of Sir Asutosh was kept unoccupied in token of 
respect for his memory. Dr. Christie resigned his post as 
Physical Science Secretary in April, on account of impending 
absence from India, and Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis was elected in 
his place from the 7th May. On the same date Major H. W. 
Acton was elected Member of Council in the place of 
Mr. P. 0. Mahalanobisu Dr. Raman, also on account of 
impending absence from India, resigned the Honorary 
Treasurership in May and was replaced by Dr. Baini Prashad 
on the 4th June, whilst on the same date Dr. Prashad’s place 
as Natural History Secretary (Biology) was filled by the 
election of Dr. S. L. Hora. Major Knowles relinquished his 
post as Medical Secretary in June, and Major H. W. Acton, 
Member of Council, was elected to fill his place. The vacancy 
thus caused amongst the Members of Council was filled by 
the election of Mr. B. L. Mitter on the 2nd July. On the 6th 
August the Council was brought up to full strength by the 
ele^ion as additional Members of Council of the Hon’ble 
Justice Sir W. E. Greaves and Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari. 

Office. 

The General Secretary again performed the amalgama- 
ted duties of General Secretary and Assistant Secretary, and 
was daily in office every day of the year, all Sundays and holi- 
days inelddied, except for one single day in the year. Even so 
not all work was coped witk, as increased activity of the 
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Society brought with it increased demands on its office 
Further extension of the office staff in the future has to be 
contemplated, but it is legitimate to demand that financially 
productive work shall first bring such increased income to the 
Society that it may meet the additional expense under this 
head. It looks, ho^vever, as if this is by no means an impossi- 
bility. 

The following changes in the clerical staff of the office took 
place during the year : — 

B. V. Swaminathan w^as appointed file clerk on 24th April. 
1924, and resigned on llth July, 1924. In his stead C. K. 
Venkatesvaran was appointed file clerk from 15th July, 1924, 
and he resigned on 3rd October, 1924. From 3rd October, 1924, 
Salimuddin, Duftri in the Arabic and Persian Department, was 
promoted file clerk, on probation, a post he held till the end 
of the year. 

Khagendra Nath Ghose, typist, resigned on 1st May, 1924, 
and in his place Nakuleshwar Gupta wa.s appointed from 
9th May, 1924. 

B. M. Chakravarty was appointed on llth November, 1924, 
for six months in the first instance, on special duty, to bring 
order in the old files and documents, and into the stockroom 
of the Society. 

Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatter jee a pensioner of the 
Society, former Asst. Librarian, died at the end of the year. 

The appointment of an extra clerk to be put on special 
duty in connection with the completion of a revised and up- 
to-date Library Catalogue was sanctioned, and a provisional 
appointment on probation has been made with effect from the 
beginning of the new year. 

The difficult questions of leave and holidays, held over 
fiom last year, were finally solved by definite rulings of 
the Council ; the office Holidays being fixed to be those of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, holidays marked blue to be 
holidays by right, and holidays marked red to be granted 
at the discretion of the General Secretary, 

In the subordinate staff some changes took place. 

Correspondence, as in the year before, monopolised a 
considerable portion of the time of the office. During the 
year the number of letters issued rose to 3,466 as against 
3,214 the year before. But as in 1923 the office remained 
unable to fully cope with its correspondence and complicated 
cases, especially letters requiring investigation and deliberation, 
in several cases, could only be inadequately attended to. 
The remarks made in the first paragraph under this head- 
ing apply specially to correspondence. 

Our files still remain the weakest point in our administra- 
tion. Much is still to be done in connection with them. 
Old correspondence is almost untraceable* As several of our 
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Government Grants date from decades ago, and as a great 
number of our Exchange relations and the publications in the 
Bibliotheca Indica were begun many years back, this disorder 
in old files is a serious handicap to the smooth working of the 
office, in many respects entailing grave consequences. Two 
file clerks served for short periods during the year without 
fully satisfactory results, and still the difficulty is not finally 
solved. Close attention is still needed with regard to this 
branch of our administration. 

.4t the end of the year a complete card -register of our 
Membership was set up, and this was an important step in the 
right direction. It has, however, to be followed by a similar 
step with regard to our Exchanges, our free distribution list, 
and our despatch registers. Furthermore, it needs to be supple- 
mented by a minute annual cross-check of the financial and 
despatch books. There is here still much to be achieved 
before perfection is reached. 

During the year two important improvements were intro- 
duced with regard to the staff. First, fixed scales of pay and 
promotion and regarding over-time work were diawn up for the 
entire staff, and secondly, a Provident Fund was instituted. 
Both measures had been long over-due. 

It is pleasant that a decided improvement in the spirit of 
the staff can be recorded, as well as very satisfactory work 
performed by several of its Members. 

One improvement made during the year was the introduc- 
tion of the system of typing all outgoing letters in triplicate 
so that we were able to keep a numerical file in addition to 
the subject and name files. 

During the year several office circulars and forms ran 
out simultaneously and had to be reprinted in haste. In this 
connection a stock-book of such matter, and especially of office 
stationery, has to be introduced. 

The administration of these two details has hitherto been 
most haphazard and neither has a proper check on legitimate 
use been possible, nor foresight with regard to need of 
replenishing exhausted stocks. This has to be remedied. 

A great and important desideratum under this head is the 
compilation of a complete Office Manual, recording routine 
practices and a roster. A Society like ours, of which the 
Council is annually elected, is never assured of continuity in 
its executive. The countless details connected with finance, 
membership, typography, applications for grants, meetings to 
be convent, notices to be issued, awards to be made, etc., 
should not be left to the mere attention and memory of any 
oflScer, or members of the staff. A beginning has been made, 
as cases arose, with recording the practices or dates concerning 
them in short memoranda. U this measure is kept up, these 
notes will eventually grow into a complete staff and Office 
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Manual which, being indispensible, should prove of the 
greatest use to the Society’s administration. 


CounoiL 

On the proposal of the President a set of Rules of 
Procedure for conducting the meetings of the Council was 
adopted. 

Conform Rule 48f of the Society’s Rules, prescribing the 
inclusion of an abstract of the Councirs Minutes during the 
year in the Annual Report, such an abstract was appended to 
the report for 1923 and will be henceforth regularly joined to 
future Annual Reports. The prescription had failed to be 
observed for several years. 

Finance Committee. 

On the proposal of the President the Finance Committee, 
Meetings were convened separately from the Council Meetings, 
and the Committee surveyed in detail the financial position and 
policies of the Society, As a result several recommendations 
w’ere made to Council which were generally adopted. A receipt 
book for use by the Collecting Sircar was introduced; a Provi* 
dent Fund for the staff was introduced : the position of the 
various Funds of the Society was investigated ; the safe 
custod}^ receipts for securities of the Society held by the 
bank were revised and completed ; the securities held by the 
Imperial Bank were transferred from the Head Office to the 
Park Street Branch Office; the arrears in subscriptions of 
Members were completely checked off; an overtime pay scale 
was fixed ; the print number of the various publications of the 
Society was revised ; doable entry book-keeping was intro- 
duced ; a mid-year audit was effected ; staff-pay was fixed on 
a regular basis with fixed increments ; the securities held for 
the various Funds were re adjusted ; additional budget grants 
were made of Rs. 6,000 to publications, Rs. 7,600 to steel 
shelving, Rs. 600 to chairs, Rs, 300 to completion of the set of 
Pali Text Society Publications, Rs. 200 to binding ; a general 
Publication Fund was instituted to which all sale proceeds of 
all the Society’s publications will be credited ; and additional 
staff was sanctioned. 

Rules and Regulations. 

Various questions arose during the year which made it 
evident that the Rules and Regulations of the Society require 
systematic revision. They have repeatedly been added to 
during a great number of years without adequate atteution 
so consistency in substance and terminology. The question 
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needs careful attention and preparation, but could not be taken 
up during the year. 

In the meantime the Rule Book, having become exhausted, 
had to be reprinted without delay, and the new edition has 
been brought out unrevised, pending any future revision to be 
determined upon. 


Indian Science Congress. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held at Bangalore, from January 14th to 19th, 
1924, under the patronage of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, C.C.S.L, G.B.E. Dr. N. Annandale, C.I E., F.A.S.B., 
w^as President. The Proceedings of the Tenth Congress, held 
in Lucknow, were published in June, 1924. As decided last 
year, it was treated as an independent publication with its 
own title-page and page-numbering. Full indexes, a list of 
Contents and a list of Members were appended. The publica 
tion ran to about 300 pages print. By strenuous endeavour 
the Proceedings of the Eleventh Congiess were published in 
December, 1924, and distributed in the same month. The 
publication contained 278 pages. The hopes expressed in last 
year’s report have thus been realised, and the arrears in the 
publication of the Proceedings have been made good. 

During the latter months, the usual administrative work, 
entailing strenuous labour, in connection with the next session 
(Twelfth Congress), to be held in Benares, was performed by 
the Society’s Office. 

As in previous years it was again felt that the time-limit 
for the acceptance of Abstracts and for the fixing of the pro- 
gramme was put too close to the date of meeting. The rush of 
work at the end of the year with its Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays is too great. 

As usual the Society contributed half the cost of the 
publication amounting to an annual grant of about Rs 1,000. 

The Hon. General Secretaries of the Congress during the 
year were Dr. J. L. Simonsen, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.A.S.B. and 
Professor C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc., P.R.S. Professor Raman 
tendered his resignation in April on account of prolonged 
absence from India, and in his place Professor S. P. Agharkar, 
M,A., Ph.D., was elected for the remainder of the year. 

The general administration of the Congress, when not in 
SeiMion, was, as hitherto, attended to by the office of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Indian Museum. 

During the year we lost through death the Society’s 
representative on the Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum 
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under the Indian Museum Act, X, of 1910. The vacancy was 
filled by the election to the post of MM. Hara Prasad Sha^stri, 
in July. 

Kamala Lectureship. 

Early in 1924 Sir Asutosh Mukherjee established a lecture- 
ship, under the abovei name, in memory of his deceased 
daughter. The lectureship is administered by the Calcutta 
University. A Special Committee. of five members is annually 
appointed to recommend the year’s lecturer. In his letter 
offering the gift to the Calcutta University, Sir Asutosh deter- 
mined that one of these five members shall be nominated by 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Council 
have this year nominated MM. Hara Prasad Sha.stri to serve on 
this special Committee as their representative. 


Deputations. 

Tile Society received the following invitations to be repre- 
sented at various functions of public bodies : — 

8oci6t^ Linn^enne de Normandie, and Soci^t^ dea Antiquaires de 
Normandie, at Caen, Celebration of their Centenary in May and 
June, 1924. 

Union G^ographique Internationale, International Geographical 
Congress, Cairo, at a date in 1926 to be definitely fixed later on. 

Soci6t^ G^ologique de Belgique, Fiftieth Anniversary of its founda- 
tion, Liege, July, 1924. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Centenary Celebration, Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

Societas Adriatica Scientiarum Naturalium, Celebration Fiftieth 
Anniversary, Trieste, December, 1924. 

The Council decided to invite Dr. W. A. K. Christie to 
represent the Society at the meetings at Caen and Liege. A 
decision concerning the meeting at Cairo was postponed pend- 
ing receipt of notification of its definite date. No personal 
representation could be arranged for the Philadelphia Meeting, 
but it was decided to send a letter of congratulations. Notice 
of the meeting at Trieste was received too late to reply in time 
for it. 

Dr. Christie found himself able, whilst in Europe, to 
attend the functions at Caen and Liege and a brief report 
concerning the meetings is inserted separately in the Proceed- 
ings for the year. 


Barclay Memorial Medal, 

The consideration of an award for 1923 having been 
deferred to 1924, the special committee will make its recom- 
mendations in January, 1925 and the award will be announced 
in the Annual Meeting, in which the present report will be pre- 
sented. 
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Elliott Prise for Soientiflc Research. 

No award has been arranged for during 1924, and during 
1925 provision should be made for the award of prizes for 
1924 and 1925. The subjects for these years have to be: (1) 
Physics, and (2) Geology and Biology (including Pathology 
and Physiology). 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and Br. Annandale Memorials. 

On the proposal of the President it was resolved to take 
steps to perpetuate the memory of both distinguished Members. 
A sub committee was formed for the purpose. Two separate 
memorial funds were opened to which subscriptions were 
invited, and early next year the Committee will place before 
Council its recommendations as to the form it recommends 
that the memorials should most suitably take. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

No greatly important matters have to be recorded under 
this heading for the year. The major building operations 
of last year left only residual details to be attended to in 
the beginning of the \^ear. A matter which, however, may be 
noted and put on record for action whenever it can be attended 
to is the suggestion of our builders that premises of the size of 
ours really need a special caretaker to supervise cleaning and 
upkeep. At present we have cleaners but in the absence 
of responsible, detailed and continuous supervision the results 
of their work are not as complete and satisfactory as should be. 

Some improvements were made during the year with 
!*egard to furniture. A steel shelf for our current files was 
purchased, as also two cabinets for the storing of our blocks, 
which number at present about 1,400, and represent an outlay 
of about 25,000 rupees. Of the blocks themselves about 
1,000 were tested and cleaned ; bad ones w^ere eliminated and 
prints were made of them to arrange into a proper block- 
register. 

A card cabinet for membership was acquired ; 33 new 
chairs for the meeting room were bought, and 17 old chairs 
repaired and renewed. Our old chair-famine is now ended. 
Our old type-writer, which had become rather more of an 
antiquity than of an instrument, was replaced by a new model 
Remington and a proper typing desk was purchased. 

In the new steel shelving section in the Library electric 
lighting was installed. In the stock-room two large steel 
racks were added. A pull-punkha was replaced by an electric 
fan and another electric fan was added to the number existing. 
A new set of fire protection appliances (Minimax) was installed. 
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The microscope and magic lantern connection and its 
resistance board were remodelled and the electrical table- 
lamps renewed. Water-taps for gardening and cleaning pur- 
poses were installed in the grounds. * 

The President generously arranged that before the Council 
Meetings tea should be provided to the Council Members, and 
presented for this purpose a complete tea-set with accessories 
and an almirah to hold them. 

Two desiderata under this heading are an adequate 
pigeon-hole Journal cabinet to hold the current numbers of 
the 200 Journals we receive, and to facilitate their display 
to and use by the members : and, secondly, some kind of 
modern and adequate duplicator machine, urgently needed 
for the great number of Circulars, Council and Committee 
programmes and convening and other notices which have to 
be sent out from the office. 


Accommodation. 

The problem of disposing, to the best advantage, of the 
available room in the Society’s building calls for careful 
consideration. It is contemplated to set a room apart as a 
retiring room for members. The room is available, but its 
present contents have first to be removed, which is dependent 
on a final re-arrangement of the library collections, part of 
which are now stored there. At the time of the re-building of 
our premises the present disposition of our library rooms was 
taken for granted, but experience has since made it clear that 
it is desirable to keep the whole office staff near together, 
on the same floor, without encroaching unduly on the general 
rooms which should be kept entirely at the disposal of the 
members and reserved for the meetings. Part of the room on 
the first floor now used for library shelving might more 
advantageously be used as an ofiice-Btaff room. Before a final 
extension of the new steel-shelving in the Library is installed 
all factors must be carefully taken into account to enable 
us to arrive at the most satisfactory decision. 

Last year's removal from the general rooms, landings, 
ball and corridor, of several oases and pieces of furniture have 
restored the advantages and appearance of their spaciousness, 
but has at the same time temporarily overcrowded some 
of the smaller rooms. This matter has now to be taken up. 

Artistic and Historioal Possessions, 

The Sub*Committee instituted last year to examine our 
possessions and to report upon them have formulated a scheme 
regarding the periodical insf^otion and systematic preservation 
of our paintings. Four of them have been select^ for a test 
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as to examination, cleaning and revarnisbing. On the basis of 
the result obtained the Committee will recommend periodical 
examination and cleaning of the other pictures in turns, with 
a definite estimate of costs. The first four selected paintings 
are now in hand. 

During the year a large and valuable painting by Domeni- 
chini fell down in the night and was badly damaged. The 
picture was repaired, reframed, and at the same time re- 
varnished and cleaned, with excellent results. 

Dr. Annandale bequeathed in his will a sum of £100 to 
the Society to be set apart for expenditure in connection with 
the preservation and exhibition of the Society’s Artistic and 
Historical collections. This sum has been received and has 
been ear-marked for its purpose. 

It was also decided to compile and publish as soon as 
practicable an up-to-date descriptive catalogue of the Society’s 
possessions under this heading. 


Presentations, Donations, and Legacies. 

During the year the Society received a legacy of £100 
bequeathed by Dr. Annandale, and a donation of Rs. 500 
from the same, both dealt with elsewhere in this report. 

The Library received gifts of Dr. Aimandalo’s private 
library and 35 volumes presented by Mr. A. Howard. Both 
gifts are more fully mentioned under the heading Library. 

Dr. E. H. Pascoe presented the Society with a suitably 
framed life-size photograph of the late Sir H. H, Hayden, a 
past President of the Society. 

Mr. Prayag Dal presented a photograph of the late Mr. T. 
W. Beale, a former relation of the Society. 

The Controller of Printing, Stationary and Stamps, India, 
presented a mounted collection of specimens of old Indian 
postage stamps 

Library. 

The great event of the year was the carrying out of the 
measure foreshadowed in last year’s report, the installation of 
an appreciable amount of steel shelving in our Library. In 
the north wing of our Library six racks were placed, of 15 
feet length, 16 feet high, partly with space for octavo books 
back to back, and partly with shelves spaced out for holding 
books of a larger size in single rows. An intermediate open 
floor with a ladder giving access to it was provided, and the 
shelving capacity of the room was more than doubled. The 
aggregate shelf length for books is approximately 1,700 feet 
for octavo volumes and 300 feet for quartos and folios. This 
installation fills half the room and has oost Rs. 6,400. If 
sanction is obtained, it is contemplated to complete the 
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installation in this room during the coming year at a cost of 
about Rs. 6,000. It is unnecessary to expatiate on the 
immense benefit of this measure to the library. 

In addition a special shelf was built and installed to hold our 
Tibetan Kanjur and other Tibetan works of which the peculiar 
size demands special shelving. Its cost was Rs. 866. It is desired 
that in the coming j^^ear two more special cases of this nature 
may be added to hold our atlases, portfolios and other works 
of larger than folio size, as well as the 225 volumes of our 1'ibetan 
Tanjur. The books have already been arranged on the new 
shelves., and for the' part now itrul^e w^e have done away for 
good with the necessity for ladders or stools, each book being 
within easy reach, and moreover not only easily accessible 
but clearly visible. 

A second important activity of the year was energetic book- 
binding. Last year’s shifting and consequent examination of 
all the books on the shelves had shown that this part of our 
library activity had not kept pace with our accessions. In 
our budget for 1924 R.s 1,000 had been allotted for book-bind- 
ing. In addition a sum of Rs. 500 was donated by Dr 
Annandale for this purpose as a memento to his tenure of 
office as President. The Council further made an additional 
grant of Rs. 200 for the same purpose, and in all Rs. 1,733 
were spent on binding this year, as against an average of Rs. 
625 during the last JO years. If we can keep up similar 
activity for a few years without encroaching on our resources 
we may feel well satisfied. 

Another point of importance for the Library during the 
year was the discovery amongst our old papers of a number of 
forgotten MSS. 

A number of important MSS., about 90, mostly folios and 
quartos, the existence of which had been entirely forgotten 
have come to light during the sorting out of old documents 
in our possession. They comprise an almost complete set of 
translations of and indexes to 18 Puranas (about 30 volumes), 
made for H. H. Wilson ; a miscellaneous collection of papers 
on Hindu religion and history; the Manuscript of Wilson’s 
Sanskrit dictionary (4 folios); some glossaries; some volumes 
on Mohammedan antiquities; a part- translation of a history of 
the Mogul Dynasty from A.H. 1,207 to A.H. 1,214; a transla- 
tion of part of Abu Fazl’s letters ; an old translation of the 
Mahabharata; a translation of Firdausi’s Shah Namah; EL 
phinstone’s Report on Kabul ; Irwin’s Memoir on Afghanistan : 
Orenard’s Remarks on Kunawar; and several other items 
of interest. The collection needs thorough investigation and 
detailed description. The MSS. have been exhibited in the 
January meeting of 1925 and have now been properly stored 
away, whilst measures have been taken to prevent their dis- 
appearing again from sight and memory. 
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For the first time in many years we have to record 
substantial donations of books. Dr. Annandale bequeathed 
his private library to the Society, and on examination 110 
volumes were selected for incorporation in our collections. 
One of our members, Mr A. Howard, put a large collection 
belonging to his library at our disposal, and 35 volumes of it 
were retained for the Library. From various other sources the 
library received 247 works and pamphlets as presentations and 
in addition the National Siamese Library of Bangkok, which 
for many years has presented its jmblications to our Society, 
sent two considerable further consignments of its recent works 
during the year. Seeing that we have now about 400 numbers 
in this collection, it is important that it should be properly 
bound and catalogued. The local Siamese Consul-General, 
Mr. Phra Sarasas, has had the great kindness to arrange with 
one of his compatriots to verify and check all these books so as 
to prepare them for the binder. This has now been done. 

A purchase during the year which may be specially 
mentioned was one to fill gaps in our set of the Pali Text 
Society’s publications for which a special additional grant of 
Rs. 300 was voted. In addition to all the above, purchases of 
books (including subscriptions to magazines) were made for 
Rs. 1,369. 

A small Anthropological Fund holding a balance of about 
Rs. 900 was utilised to purchase copies of Hastings’ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion, The Jewish Encyclopedia, the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, and Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

The Library Committee made the following recommenda- 
tion to Council, which adopted it: — 

That it should be the general policy of the Society to 
spend a definite amount of money each year on the purchase of 
current standard works relating to the East, with special 
attention to books of reference such as dictionaries, catalogues, 
cyclopedias, and bibliographies. 

It was also resolved to scrutinise and revise annually 
the exchange lists of publications and the exchanges received 
in the library. 

It is to be regretted that it needs record that a certain 
number of members are greatly remiss in returning iif due 
time books borrowed from the library, and that in some 
cases even repeated reminders to them have had no effect. 

At the end of the year the question of a much needed 
revised edition of the Library Catalogue, brought up-to-date, 
w^as once more considered, and the appointment of a special 
assistant for the purpose sanctioned. With effect from the 
new year the appointment has been made and the preparatory 
work is in active progress. 

As mentioned elsewhere a practical special cabinet for the 
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display of current periodicals received is a great desideratum in 
the Library. From the point of view of librar3' administration 
the register of periodicals received should be transferred from 
books to a card cabinet. 

Finance. 

Appendix III, contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts for 1924. In this year’s account there still appears 
the additional statement under the head International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature/' though this publication is 
now discontinued. This account has now to be liquidated and 
then closed. 

There is an additional statement, No. 15, provisionally 
styled “ Dr. Annandale Fund/’ created by an ear-marked 
legacy of £100 to be devoted to the preservation and exhibition 
of the artistic and historical collections of the Society. 

Statement No. 21 shows the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the different funds administered through it. 

The credit balance at the close of the year was 
Rs 2,19,734-6-2 as against Rs. 2,17,731-16-10 on the 3Ist 
December, 1923. Of this amount Rs. 1,77, 294 belongs to the 
Permanent Reserve, the working balance, exclusive of funds 
administered for Government being Rs. 42,440-6-2 at the end 
of 1924, as against Rs. 44,531-15-10 at the end of 1923. 

The Society has received the usual sanctioned grants from 
the Government of Bengal as under : — 

Rs. Statement 

Anthropological Fund . . 2,000 No. 1 

0. P. FundNo. 1 .. 9,750 „ 2 

Do. No. 2 . . 3,000 „ 3 

Sanskrit MSS* Fund for printing, 
cataloguing and preservation 
of MSS. .. .. 6,800 „ 4 

Do. Arrears allow, for 1923 3,200 „ 4 

Total . , 24,750 

The Government of India grant of Rs. 5,000 for the 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund expired on the Slat of 
Mar%, 1924, and an application is being made for its renewal. 

The income from advertising on the street front of the 
Society's property has materially increased and brought a net 
income of Rs. 5,513 to the Society. This source of income 
is still expanding, and has greatly contributed towards the 
stabilisation of the year’s finances. 

Statement No. 9 shows the present position of our Build- 
ing Fund, after deduefaon of all charges on it incidental to last 
year’s re-building operations. Notwithstanding its heavy pay- 
ments, the fund, free from all debt, and with no imis^iate 
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further heav charges on it shows still a small nominal balance 
of Rs. 13,602. the 3^% Government Paper of the face value of 
Rs. 40,000 having been appropriated by the General Fund at 
cost price. 

Statement No. 10 shows the position of a small fund set 
aside to purchase works of Anthropological interest. During 
the year the whole amount has been utilised with a debit 
margin of Rs, 14. It is proposed now to close the fund which 
has fulfilled its specific purpose. 

Statement No. 16 gives an account of the amounts due to 
and from the Society by of subscriptions, sales of publica- 
tions and contingent charges. 

Statement No. 18 contains an account of the Society’s 
investments in Government securities which are held in 
deposit by the Imperial Bank of India. We hold 3^% Govern- 
ment Promissory notes of the face value of Rs. 2,73, 700. The 
actual cost of the securities was Rs. 2,62,606-3-10, but as 
the value of this security has considerably decreased during 
recent j’ears, the book value this year has again been written 
down to the rates ruling at the close of the year, and this 
shows now a depreciation of Rs. 80,434-9-10. In addition w^e 
hold 3^% Government Promissory notes of Rs. 500 (face value) 
belonging to the Barclay Memorial Fund and this paper also 
has been revalued. 

Statement No. 19 shows how' a portion of the current 
funds are temporarily invested in War Bonds. 

The Budget Estimates for the year 1924 \vere : — Receipts 
Rs. 30,300, Expenditure Rs. 28,416. The actual receipts 
were Rs. 49,329- 1-8 and the actual expenditure, Rs. 48,604-2-4. 
Of the Receipts Rs. 9,059 were extraordinary, due to exchange 
profit and interest accrued on a fixed deposit in London, 
hitherto entered in the Balance Sheet at the amount of remit- 
tance. The other increase in income of about Rs. 10,000 is 
chiefly derived as follows : — Admission and compounding fees 
roughly Hs. 4,000, Advertising Rs. 2,500, Booksales Rs. 1,500, 
Subscriptions Rs. 860, Miscellaneous Rs. 880, in excess of the 
estimates. 

The excess in expenditure was mainly due to capital 
expenditure for steel-shelving, roughly Rs. 7,600, to Furniture 
Rs. 1,000, Book- binding Rs. 700, Books for the Library Rs. 400, 
Science Congress Rs. 1,800, Publications Rs. 6,400, Salaries 
Rs. 1,500, all sanctioned during the year in addition to the 
budget. 

During the year we have received Rs. 3,024 from admis- 
sion fens, and four members compounded their subscription fees 
to the amount of Rs. 1 ,070, and as usual the Permanent Reserve 
has been increased by the amount received under these heads, 
f.s., by Rs. 4*094, transferred from the Temporary Reserve. 
The Permanent Reserve now stands at Rs. 1,77,294 (face value). 

4 
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The Budget Estimate for the coming year is this time 
presented in a form different from that hitherto given to it, in 
consequence of recommendations to that effect of the Finance 
Committee. It was considered that the contribution as share 
in the general expenditure of*the Society, of the various in- 
dividual Funds administered by the Society, which previously 
was not included in the Budget, should be shown in it. This 
has been done this year. Consequently several heads of ex- 
penditure have been increased by a proportion of two to three- 
fifths, not representing an additional expenditure to the So- 
ciety but a more detailed and correct accountancy. Corres- 
pondingly the equivalent additional income has been shown. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Expenditure has again 
been so framed as to foresee and meet the desirable increase 
under various heads in view of the prosecution of active work 
in various departments during the year. The Receipts have 
been conservatively estimated. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the year 1925 is as follows : — 

Receipts . . • . . . 5s,000 

Expenditure . . , . . . 57,650 

We therefore anticipate that even with continued strenuous 
activity and consequently increased expenditure no deficit 
need be apprehended for the ensuing year. 

In the above totals, the sums of Rs 8,500 for steel -shelv- 
ing and Rs. 2,000 for furniture are extraordinary expenditure ; 
and the sum of Rs. 3,675 under Receipts from the Publication 
Fund Reserve represents extraordinary income. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1925. 


Receipts. 



1924. 

1924. 

1925. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Interest on Investments . . 

12,600 

12,709 

10,000 

Members’ Subscriptions . . 

9,000 

9,869 

10,600 

Admission Fees 

• • 

3,024 


Compounded Subscriptions 


1,070 


Government Allowance . . 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Miscellaneous 

300 

1,180 

600 

Advertising . . 

Exchange and Interest 

3,600 

6,633 

6,000 

Accrued 

• « 

9,060 


Donations 

• « 

600 

•• 

Carried over . . 

27,300 

46,034 

29,000 
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1924. 

1924. 

1925. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought Forward 

27,300 

45,034 

29,000 

Creditfl from various Funds : 
By Proportionate share in 
general Expenditure 



5,975 

For Publications from Sub- 
scriptions to Journal 
and Memoirs, by Publi- 
cation Fund 

2,000 

1.840 

1,850 

For Publications from 
Book sales by Publica- 
tion Fund 

1,000 

2.447 

9,000 

For Publications by 

Publication Fund Re- 
serve 


3,675 

For Capital Expenditure 
by Temporary Re- 
serve 



8,500 

Total 

30,300 

49,327 

58,000 


Expenditure. 


Salaries and Allowances . . 

10,000 

11,437 

16,650 

Pensions 

216 

234 


Commission . . 

400 

360 

400 

Stationery 

300 

457 

1,250 

Fan and Light and Tele- 
phone 

350 

553 

800 

Taxes 

2,500 

1,817 

2,000 

Postage 

1,200 

1,216 

1.900 

Freight 

160 

• . 

100 

Contingencies 

600 

866 

1,400 

Library, books 

1,000 

1,369 

1,500 

Library, binding 

1,000 

1,733 

1,250 

Journal and Memoirs 

9,000 

16,379 

16,000 

Indexes 

200 

160 


Science Congress 

. . 

1,805 

1.200 

Printing 

600 

1,053 

1,000 

Auditing 

260 

330 

360 

Petty repairs . . 

260 

671 

360 

Insurance 

350 

343 

360 

Staff Clothing 

160 

133 

150 

Steel Shelving 


7,604 

8,600 

Furniture 


1,085 

2,000 

Upkeep Paintings 

. . 

. . 

600 

Total 

28,416 

48,496 

67,650 
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Publications. 

Of the Journal and Proceedings the complete Volume XIX 
(for 1923) was published in 10 numbers, containing 760 pages 
print and 21 plates, which was 46 pages and 10 plates more 
than the year before, and which maintained the bulk of the 
volume at the standard Oxed for it. 

The title and index for the volume are in the press to be 
issued early next year. 

In addition, the OflScial Number of Volume XX, contain- 
ing the Proceedings for 1923 (166 pages) was published late in 
December. 

As the last four numbers of Volume XVIII had to be paid 
for in the current financial year this active progress with the 
Journal caused the actual expenditure to be largely in excess 
of the Budget grant of Rs. 9,000, and an additional grant of 
Rs. 6,000 was made to enable us to continue the attempt to 
make good arrears in publication. 

Of the Memoirs four numbers were published, No, 9 of 
Volume VI (concluding the text), and Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of Volume 
VIII. Together, they contained 250 pages print and 7 plates, 
more than double last year’s production. 

A Numismatic Supplement (No. 37) was issued again with 
separate paging and title pages. 

The Proceedings of both the Tenth and the Eleventh 
Indian Science Congress were issued, each as a self-contained 
publication. They aggregated 5S4 pages print. 

The only miscellaneous ” publication of the year was the 
reprint of Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott’s edition of the Persian trans- 
lation of “ The Adventures of Ildji Baba of Isfahan.'' On 
account of the small type us^ for the work, which contains 
over 500 pages print, the cost of production was high, and it 
was found that the number of copies ordered to be printed 
had been fixed too low. If all 500 copies printed are complete- 
ly sold out at the price fixed for the work, deducting book- 
sellers’ discounts, the income will barely recoup the cost of 
printing. 

The publications of the year in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series are dealt with elsewhere in this report. 

During the year arrangements were made for a periodical 
revision of the numbers to be printed of our Journals and 
other publications, a detail of practical importance. 

During the year under review the sales of the publications 
have appreciably increased, and againist an average total 
annual sale of Bs. 5,000 worth of publications during the last 
15 years, this year far over Rs. 10,000 was sold. 

An important measure of the year was a re-arrangement 
of our book-keeping with regard to returns from booksales. 
They will henceforth be all set apart for a standing Publication 
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Pund from which the costs of new publications or reprints of 
old publications will be subsidized, instead of being amalga- 
mated in the general or other special funds of the Society. 

The Baptist Mission Press. 

The Council consider it due to the Baptist Mission Press 
and its capable Superintendent, Mr. C. 1*1. Harvey, to put 
on record their appreciation of the unfailing co-operation and 
skilful management with which the very considerable and 
exacting demands of the Society connected with its printing 
requirements have been met, and by which it has been possible 
to make the progress in various directions which has been 
recorded for the year. 

Agencies. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co., in London, M. Paul Geuthner, in 
Paris, and Herr. 0. Harrassowitz, in Leipzig, continued to act 
as our European Agents. Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 
Calcutta, were re-appointed Agents early in the year. An in- 
creasing amount of book- sales were effected through them, 
and gradually the Society’s office is building up a proper 
mechanism for the commercial distribution of its many publi 
cations, a part of its activities of the greatest practical import. 
The activity of the Society as a book-seller and publisher has 
had too little attention in past years, but better business 
methods have brought immediately satisfactory results. 

Exchange of Publications, 

During the year the Council had no applications placed 
before them for the exchange of the Society’s publications. 

Our Exchange Service has been thoroughly disorganised 
by the war and its after-effects. A new and much improved 
exchange administration has to be set up and all our registers 
have to be carefully checked, and gaps filled up. 

An endeavour was made to resume relations with a 
number of foreign institutions with regard to whom they had 
been interrupted, and an appreciable number of old publica- 
tions were sent out and received. 

The local German Consulate-General kindly undertook to 
despatch a number of parcels to Germany through diplomatic 
channels and so saved us a considerable amount of money for 
postage and freight. 

Daring the year the Council had an investigation made 
conoerning the number oi exchanges on our distribution list, 
and decided to provide for a periodical revision of the totals, 
and to fix them at some reasonable maximum in proportion to 
the number of paying members, and to the financial position 
of the Society. 
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Meetings. 

The General Meetings of the Society were held regularly 
every month, with the exception of the recess months of 
September and October, and also the month of January for 
which no papers had been communicated. 

As in the year before, in several of the Meetings, after the 
reading of the papers, an informal exhibition was held of 
objects of interest. 

The Meetings were convened for 6-15. p.m. and the attend 
mice averaged 19, of whom 17 were Members and 2 Visitors. 

Meetings of Medical Section were held in January, March, 
July, October, and November and the recorded attendance 
averaged 6 Members and 18 Visitors. 

Public Lectures. 

Three special public lectures were given during the year. 

Two of them were in June by Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, on 
“ Man, the Creature of Chance or the Arbiter of his Destiny ? ; 
or the Endocrine Gifts to Man.” Both vere attended by a 
large and much interested public. 

The third was, in December, by Prof. Sten Konow, of 
Oslo, who spoke on A European parallel to the Durgapiija.” 
This last lecture is to be published in our Journal. 

Philology. 

The Philological activities of the year, in so far as they 
are not described under other headings, are represented by the 
Philological papers published in the Journal and the Memoirs, 
and those read in the monthly meetings but not yet published. 
Of the Journal four numbers were devoted to Philology in its 
wider meaning. H. Hosten contributed a lengthy paper on 
“St. Thomas and San Thom6, Mylapore,” occupying a full 
number. 

Another number was devoted to the Numismatic Supple- 
ment for the year, containing a variety of articles (16) by 
P. D. J. Paruck, H. M. Whittell, T. B. Horwood, R. 0. Douglas, 
N. K. Bhattasali, S. H, Hodivala, Prayag Dayal and D. V. 
Taraporevala. 

One number was devoted to Islamic Studies and contained 
six articles, of which two by Abdul Wali, three by W. Ivanow 
and one by M. J. Seth. 

A miscellaneous number on Indianistic subjects contained 
an astronomical article by J. C. Ghatak, two epigraphio articles 
by K. M. Gupta, two epigraphio articles by N. G. Majumdar, 
two articles on Buddhist subjects by B. M. Barua, two brief 
historical notes by H. C. Ray, and a short chronological article 
by R. C. Majumdar. 
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Some of the above had been read in the monthly meetings 
of the Society during the year. 

The only philological paper published in the Memoirs this 
year was Sir George Grierson’s paper on ‘‘ The Prakrit Dhatv- 
ade^as according to the Western and Eastern schools of Prakrit 
grammarians.” 

Papers read in the General Meetings of the Society but 
not yet published, were : — 

Some problems of the History of Bengal, by B. Bhowaai Prasad 
Niyogi 

Rig Veda : X, 40, 10, by Braja Lai Muklierjee. 

An Indian Era in Khotan and Tibet, by N. G. Majumdar. 

A Note on an inscribed stone pillar at Sadiya#in Assam, by K. N. 
Dikshit. 

Two Harsola CJ(»ppcr plato grants of the Paramara Sikaya (IT). 
V.S. 1006, also by K. N. Dikshit. 

Jail Administration in ancient India, by Amareshvar Thakur. 

The dialectical position of Ormuri, by Paul Tedesco. 

A list of Kharosthi inscriptions, by N. G. Majumdar. 

The age of the Padma, by Bisvesvar Bhattacharyya. 

The A^makas or Assakas in ancient India, by Bimala Charan 
Law. 

Our rornanised Hindustani-Engiish dictionaries, their partial in- 
efiiciency and its remedies, by A. Grignard. 

Zadoe, of St. Thomas’ Monastery in India (about A.D. 363), by 
H. Hosten. 

A letter of Fr. A. de Andrada, S.J., (Tibet August 29th, 1627) and 
of Fr GasparDiaz, S..L (Annam, 1627). by H. Hosten. 

A letter of Father Fiancisco Godinho, S.J., from Western Tibet 
(Tsaparang, August I6th, 1628), by H. Hosten. 

A note on Arddhanarl^vara, by A. S. Raraanatha Ayyer. 

The development of the Hadith-Concordance in Arabic literature, 
by M. Hidayet Ho.sain. 

Sketch of the life of Sarmad, by Abdul Wali. 

On Tamerlane, by H. Beveridge. 

Notes on Archaeological Remains in Bengal, by Abdul Wali. 

A short history of the Madhyaraika Philosophy, by Hirendra Lei 
Sen -Gupta. 

Throe papers by H. K. Deb on subjects dealt with in the KautUlya 
ArthaSiistra: Ant-gold, the three classes of invaders, and forms of 
government. 

A bibliography of literature relating to Jainism, mainly from 1907 
to 1924, by Chhote Lai Jain. 

The majority of these papers will be published in the 
Journal or in the Memoirs, 


Natural History; Biology, 

During the year under report three numbers of the Journal 
and one part of volume six of the Memoirs have been pub- 
lished on Biological subjects. The latter contains an account 
of the fish collected by the late Dr. Annandaie in his tour to 
the Far East and a revision of the Japanese species of the 
genus Corbicula by B. Prashad. The fishes of the Tale Sap in 
Peninsular Siam have been dealt with by Sunder Lai Kora, 
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who has found among them representatives of 120 species, of 
which 4 are described as new. Henry W. Fowler of Philadel- 
phia has reported upon the Tai-Hu collection from China and 
has described 29 species. None of them are new but several 
are rare or interesting. These papers conclude the sixth 
volume of the Memoirs, which is exclusively devoted to the 
Zoological Results of a tour in the Far East, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that on account of the sad death of Dr. Annandale, 
it is not possible now to add an adequate summary of these 
results. 

Of the three numbers of the Journal one is devoted to the 
Zoological Results of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to 
Yunnan under the leadership of Professor J. W. Gregory, 
F.R.S., and contains seven papers, which have already been 
enumerated in the last year’s report 

The other two parts contain 12 papers, of which nine have 
already been mentioned in the last report. Of the remaining 
three, one was contributed by E. W. Gudger on “ The Sources 
of the Material for Hamilton-Buchanan’s Fishes of the Ganges, 
the Fate of his Collections, Drawings and Notes, and the use 
made of his Data.” Sunder Lai Hora dealt with the local names 
of the Fishes of the genus Oarra and showed that a reference is 
made in them either to the suctorial disc, to an elongated 
proboscis on the snout, to the rounded and subcylindrical form 
of the fish or to its peculiar mode of feeding or movements. 
In the third paper the late Dr. Annandale and Sunder Lai Hora 
have reviewed some recent American publications on fish. 

There are 12 more papers which were read during the year 
and have not yet been published. Two of these deal with 
Orthoptera collected by Professor Gregory’s expedition to 
Yunnan. R. Hanitsch has described the Blattidae, while the 
remaining families of Orthoptera has been reported upon by 
B. P. Uvarow. Besides several new and interesting species 
described in these papers, it has been femnd that the fauna of 
the Yunnanese mountains is Palaearctio. while that of the 
valley is truly Oriental. 

S. C. Law has contributed four interesting papers on Orni- 
thology. In two papers he records certain observations on the 
breeding of some common birds in the vicinity of Calcutta and 
the breeding of Parsus major cinereus in the 24-Parganas. In 
the other two he draws attention to certain migratory birds 
mentioned in KHlidSsa’s works and tries to identify them from 
the poet’s description of their habits. 

James Hornell gave a vivid account of the fishing methods 
of the Ganges with illustrations, and in a short note Gilbert T. 
Walker drew attention to and discussed certain peculiar features 
in the structure of the wings of gliding birds, and compared it 
to a device adopted in the construction of Handley-Page wings. 
Srinivasa Bao has given an account of the habits and structural 
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peculiarities of a sea-anemone from brackish waters near 
Madras, while Cedric Dover has contributed a further note on 
the Indian Diplopterous wasps. 8. H. Lele hns discussed in a 
well illustrated article the specific limits of the species of the 
genus D repane. 

There was only one paper on a botanical subject during 
the year, and that was on a new species of Oedngoriiityn from 
Lahore by H. Ohaudhury. 

Natural History: Physical Science. 

No papers falling under this heading were either communi- 
cated to or published bv the Society during the year. 

Anthropology. 

The activities of the Society under this heading sufierod 
a great loss through the death of Dr. Annandale, during many 
years Anthropological Secretary, and holding the office at the 
time of his death. His papers on “ Plant and animal designs 
in the Mural decoration of an Uriya village and A working 
model of the origin of the Ganges in a temple in Ganjam ’’ 
were perhaps the last papers written by him and were pub- 
lished, in the Memoirs, after his death. 

Of other papers read to and published by the Society 
during the year under review, Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyay’s 
“ Essay on the History of Newar Culture,'' in the Journal, 
may be mentioned as a paper in the domain of Cultural 
Anthropology. Other papers published were : — “ The Boats of 
the Ganges and the Fishing Methods of the Ganges '' by James 
Hornell, published in the Memoirs, and A witch-case in 
Mediaeval India*' by W. Ivanow, “The Owl in Folk-lore*' by 
Jivanji J. Modi, Some variations in the Customs and Manners 
of the Telugus and Tamils of Godaveri and Tinnevelly 
Districts*’ by K. C. Viraraghava, “ The Nose-ring as an Indian 
Ornament” by N. B. Divatia and “Notes on a Type of 
Sedentary Game prevalent in many parts of India ** by Hem 
Oh. Das-Gupta, all published in the Journal. 

Papers read but not yet published were : 

Sir Qilbert T. Walker. — A note on Indian Boomerangs. 

J, H. Hutton. — Some carved stones in the Dayang Valley. 

Lily Strickland- Anderson. — Some notes on the customs of the 
Khasi people of Assam. 


Medicine. 

Of the nine medical papers presented during the year, all 
have received publication or are pending publication, the 
majority of them in full in the Indian Medical Gazette. 
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Lieul. Ool. J. W. D. Megaw’s paper on “The typhus group of 
fevers ** drew attention to a typhus-like fever in the Kumaon 
hills probably caused by a tick. In the present state of our 
knowledge, as regards the organism producing the disease, the 
author considered that it was best to name them after the 
insect-vector, e.g., louse-typhus, tick-typhus, and mite-typhus. 
Major R. Knowles and Dr. B. M. Das Gupta read a paper 
“On the nature of the Blastocytis hominis’' and dealt with 
the life cycle of this yeast-like fungus which is found in the 
.stools ; it is a cause of a great deal of confusion, as some of 
the phases may be mistaken for protozoal cysts. The paper 
by Captain G. ishanks “ On the results of routine blood cultures 
in cases of pyrexia of uncertain origin demonstrated the 
necessity of such cultures and several interesting cases were 
quoted by him in this connection. Majors H. W. Acton and 
R. N. Chopra dealt with 8ome factors in Individual 
Susceptibility.'' These authors showed that this condition of 
susceptibility was one largely due to the various secretions of 
the endocrine glands, thus explaining how certain individuals 
were affected by such diverse diseases as beriberi, asthma, and 
nettle-rash, etc. Lieut. -Col Gourlay gave ' Some experiences 
in Surgical practice " which was a very valuable summary of 
his experiences chiefly with anaesthetics and fractures. Major 
Harnet read a paper on “ Orthopoedic surgery " and dealt 
chiefly with ankylosis of Joints. The lecture was illustrated 
by several of his cases that were undergoing surgical treatment 
at the Campbell Hospital. The author emphasised the difli- 
culty when dealing with Indian patients who will only stay in 
hospital provided they see they are gaining movement in the 
joint, and that passive movements of the joints are not too 
painful. Major R. N. Chopra read a paper on “ Indian 
Santonin;" he showed that the santonin obtained from the 
Indian Artemesia was as good as the Russian santonin, in 
all the chemical and clinical tests. Dr. Ganapati Panja gave a 
lantern demonstration of the common skin diseases met with 
in the out-patients at the School of Tropical Medicine. Majors 
H. W. Acton and R. N. Chopra read a paper on “ The problem 
of epidemic dropsy and beriberi." The authors showed the 
disease in the rice grains, which gave rise to certain poisons 
that acted on the nerves and heart. They also isolated a 
bacillus from the rice which was capable of altering a sterile 
medium and producing the same poisons. 

Bibliotheoa Indioa. 

Vigorous work and appreciable progress have to be 
recorded under this heading. 

During the year 17 fascicles were published. Nos. 1460, 
1461, 1463-1477. Several of these were double numbeia, and 
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two of them complete volumes. The output was equivalent to 
46 fascicles of 96 pages, as against 10 in 1923, 7 in 1922, and 
11 in 1921. 

During the year the title pages of the Bibliotheca Indica have 
been remodelled and improved ; and coircct detailed notices of 
works published in the same class as that to which each 
fascicle belongs, appended to the issues. An endeavour was 
made to issue fascicles as much as possible in double and 
greater bulk, as this simplifies stock-keeping and book-keeping, 
and reduces the danger of copies getting lost or spoiled. 
The endea vour to push through work once taken up at greater 
speed and to complete old work was strenuously continued. A 
tabular list is appended giving titles and particulars of the 
wear’s publications. 

Amormst the results deserving special mention are : — 

Baudhayana Srauta Sutram, edited by Prof W. Caland, 
completed (3 volumes) Begun in 1904. 

Tantravart.tika, translated by F*rof. Ganganatha Jha, 
completed (2 volumes). Begun in 1903, as a continuation of 
the translation of Qlokavarttika, begun in 1900. 

Krtyaratnakara, edited by Pandit KainaJa Krsna Smrti- 
tirtha. Text completed. Begun in 1921 One more fascicle, 
to contain the preface and indexes, will probably complete 
the work in 1925 

Siva-Parinayah, edited by Sir George A, Grierson, com- 
pleted. Begun in 1914. 

Ma’a^ir-i-Hahlmi, edited by Prof. Hidayet Husain. First 
volume completed. Begun in 1910. One double fascicle of 
Vol, JI also issued. 

Badaonl, Vol. Jl of the English tran.slation, by W. E. 
Lowe, Reprint published in a single issue (518 pages). 

W. Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manu- 
scripts in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
published in a single issue (972 pages.) 

Sir George A. Grierson, Dictionary of the Kashmiri 
language, second part (completing nearly two-thirds of the 
work), , Begun in 1916. (336 quarto pages.) 

Tadhkira-i-8huditar, edited by Khan Bahadur Maula 
Bakhsh and Prof. Hidayet Husain. (Completed. (Begun in 
1914.) 

The above enumeration shows that four works of old 
standing were completed during the year, and that in addition 
three complete volumes were added to our publications. 

It is a matter of regret that one work, which we are 
particularly anxious to bring to a termination, the translation 
of the Akbar Nama, begun more than 30 years ago, could not 
be finished during the year. The last fascicle, containing the 
index, offered considerable difficulties in correction, and did 
not make the progress anticipated in last year's report. 
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A situation of considerable dififioulty arose, in connection 
with the Bibliotheca Indica^ through the failure of a local press 
in which over half a dozen Sanskrit works were in progress. 
The Manager had disappeared and the press was under lock 
and ke 3 ^ All efforts to get back our MSS. which had been 
entrusted to the press have failed, and for more than half 
a year no progress was made in the matter. 

In December, the press was re-opened under new manage- 
ment, and measures have been taken to resume the interrupted 
work. The previous owner was, however, still personally 
holding our MSS., and the steps taken to recover them have 
only had effect after the close of the year. It seems, however, 
that these MSS. are now completely back in our hands. 

During the year a very important step was taken with 
regard to the Bibliotheca Indica. As explained in the report 
for the previous year, the work in connection with this 
series had become congested and had gone beyond the control 
of our office. The Philological Committee was instructed 
to investigate the position and to report on it. This has been 
done. It was found that of the 240 works taken up for 
publication in the series about 60 were incomplete. Of these, 
work was actually in progress on 34 works. The remaining 26 
had been in suspense for a long time for various reasons. 
It was decided : — 

(1) To arrange as far as possible for the continuation 

and completion of works hitherto taken up. 

(2) To adopt the policy of reducing the number of works 

simultaneously in hand to a practical maximum. 

(3) To adopt the policy of keeping in print all editions 

sold out, unless specifically dei.errnined to the con- 
trary. 

(4) To reprint single fascicles belonging to sets which 

through uneven sales have become partially 
incomplete. 

If this policy can be given effect to for some consecutive 
years an immense improvement will be the result. 

During the year a number of works, hitherto stored in 
separate fascicles, each bundled together, have been sorted out 
and the complete works aggregated, packed and labelled. 

A number of further price lists have been drawn up and 
distributed, and at present about 110 of our 240 works are 
adequately described in our lists. 

Rearrangement of the stock, the further description of 
the publications, and the drawing up of complete stock lists 
will still demand arduous labour for a long time to come. 

The sales of the series during the year have appreciably 
increased. 
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Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

This great undertaking, conducted by MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri, has again made considerable progress during the year. 
Volume III, dealing with Smriti, was taken up by the Press in 
the autumn of 1923. By the end of 1924, there had been print- 
ed off 824 pages, page-proof had been given up to p. 896, and 
the remainder of the bod}^ of the work was completely in 
galley proof up to the last notice (No. 3077). The volume 
describes 1,232 items. The preface and indexes have still to be 
added, and the volume, the fourth of the series to be issued, 
will probably be published by the middle of next year. 

The fifth volume, next to be taken up, will be devoted to 
the Puranas and will contain about 1135 notices, presumably 
covering some 1 ,200 pages print. 

A very grievous loss to the work on the Catalogue has 
been suffered by the sudden death of Pandit Asutosh Tarka- 
tirtha early in December. The Pandit had been the Shastri's 
Assistant in the work on the Catalogue for about 20 years and 
had become almost indispensable in it.s prosecution. The 
Council of the Society have put on record their appreciation 
of his valuable services. 

Steps are being taken to ensure that the work will not be 
delayed or suffer in other w^ays through tlui death of the 
Pandit 

The speed of printing has this year attained an average of 
70 pages monthly, more rapid than even the year before. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 

The year has been exceptionally satisfactor 3 ^ in this de- 
partment. During 1924, no loss than 36 new’ Arabic and 
Persian MSS. were added to the Government collection, at 
a cost of about Rs. 600. Half a dozen of these are of consider- 
able value. Besides, towards the end ol the \ear a beginning 
was made wdth a determined effort to take up in earnest 
the binding of our MSS. This part of our work had been 
badly neglected in the past. It is estimated that at least 1,000 
volumes in our collections need binding. This w’ork has now 
been taken up and 160 volumes have been bound during the 
last quarter of the year. 

During the year three of the Maulvies in the department 
w^ho had been employed, with on the whole little profit, termi- 
nated their appointments. Two of them overstaffed leave and 
were not allowed to rejoin. The third, Haji Moinuddin Ahmad 
Nadwi, who bore an excellent record and whom we were 
loth to lose, improved his circumstances by more remunerative 
employment elsewhere. The three posts were left vacant with- 
out loss of output in real work, and the costs of binding and 
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MSS. purchase during the year met, with a substantial saving 
in addition, from the decrease in salaries to be paid. 

On the other hand a new Maulvie, Muhammad Matiur 
Rahman, was engaged and put on special duty to foliate 
the numerous unfoliated MvSS, in our collections. How much 
this work was overdue is shown by the fact that the Maulvie 
has collated and foliated, since August, the date of his ap- 
pointment, about 350 volumes and numbered about 55,000 
folios. His application is shown by the fact that previously 
three Maulvies together foliated only 200 volumes in two years. 

The greatest event of the year in the department was the 
issue of Mr. W. Ivanow’s Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
Society’s collections, a volume of 972 pages print, published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, describing 1,781 numbers. The volume 
has elicited the unanimous and warmest praise of all the conti- 
nental authorities to whom a copy was sent for opinion. 

The preparation of the second volume of the Catalogue, to 
describe the Government collection, has advanced rapidly, and 
an appreciable part of it is expected to be printed during 
the ensuing year. 

Numismatics. 

Mr C. J. Brown continued to act as Honorary Numismatist 
to the Society till July, when he resigned on account of his 
return to Europe. In his stead Mr. H. 0. Douglas. I.C.S., was 
nominated. Numismatic Supplement No XXXVll (for 1923) 
containing 15 articles, covering 84 pages print with three 
plates, w^as published in August The next Supplement (for 
1924) is in type and will bo published early in 1925. Copy for 
Supplement XXX IX (for 1925) is in hand, and it is hoped that 
it will be possible to issue this supplement in the course of the 
coming year. If this can be realised the arrears in publication 
of also this section of our Journal will have been made good. 
It is much regretted that with all goodwill in the matter it has 
not been possible to meet the desires of the Numismatic 
Society of India to have Supplement No. XXXVIII issued in 
December. Our budget has not allowed this, as the costs to 
the Society during the current year for the published supple- 
ment have been approximately Rs. 965, and — as has been 
remarked elsewhere in this report — our printing budget has 
already been very largely exceeded during the year. 
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Membership Statistics. 

(As calculated for December, 31 st, of each year.) 



N,B . — Honorary Fellows were styled Honorary Members before 1911. 

The closing total for 1023 has been adjusted to an initial total of 3i5 
for 1924. 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1924. 

(a) Catalogues : 

None. 


(b) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 

No. 1460: Baudhayana drauta Sutrani, 

Vol. Ill, Fasc. VI (2 units) Prioo Hs. 2 0 0 

No. 1461 ; Tantravarttika, translation. 

Faec. XVJII .. .. .. Price Ks. 1 4 0 

No. 1463 : Atmatattvaviveka. Fasc. IV Price Hs. 0 12 0 
No. 1464: Kashmir! dictionary, Part 2. 

(Special Price) . . . . . . Price Rs. 30 0 0 

No. 1466: Kytyaratnakara. Fasc, IV 
(2 units) .. .. Price Rs, I 8 0 

No. 1460: 6iva-Paripayah. Fasc. V .. Price Rs. 0 12 0 

No. 1467: Nyaya-Varttika-tatparyepari 
^uddhi. Fasc. VIII . . . . Price Rs. 0 12 0 

No. 1468: * Amal-i-SSlih, Vol. II, Fasc, I 

(2 units) . . , . . . Price Rs. 2 0 0 

No. 1409: Catalogue of Persian MSS,, 

Society’s collection (U units) (Special 
Price) . . . . . . Price Rs. 22 8 0 

No. 1470: Stiraja-prakas. Fasc. I .. Price Rs. 0 12 0 

No. 1471 : Ma’a^ir i-rahlral, Vol. I, Fasc. 

V (2 units.) . . . . . . Price Rs. 2 0 0 

No. 1472: Muntakhabu’t-tawarlkh, trans- 
lation, Vol, II. (6 units) .. .. Price Rs. 7 8 0 

No. 1473: Siva- Pari nay ah. Fasc. VI (2 
units) . . . . . . Price Rs. 18 0 

No. 1474: TantravSrttika, translation. 

Fasc. XIX. (2 units) . . . . Price Rs, 2 8 0 

No. 1476: KrtyaratnSkara. Fasc. V (2 

units) .. .. .. Price Rs. 18 0 

No. 1476: Tadblcira-i-^u^tar. Fasc. 11 Price Rs, 10 0 

No. 1477: Ma’agir-i*rahi mi, Vol, II, Fasc. 

1 (2 units) , , . . . , Price Rs. 2 0 0 


(c) Memoirs : 

Vol. VI, Part 9: Zoological results of a 
tour in the Far East . . . . Price Rs. 3 6 0 

Vol. VIII, No. 2 : The Prakrit Dhatv- 
adesis . . . . . « Price Ha. 3 16 0 

VoL VIII, No. 3: The Boats of the Gan> 
ges. The Fishing Methods of the Gan- 
ges . . . . . * Price Bs. 2 13 0 

Vol. VITI, No. 4: Plant and Animal de- 
signs in the rural decoration of an Uriya 
village. A working model of the Origin 
of the Ganges in a Temple in Ganjam Price Rs. 4 B 0 
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(d) Journal and Proceedings (New Series), Vol. XIX: 


No. 1 : Biological . . 

Price Rs. 

4 

8 

0 

No. 2; Official 

Price Rs. 

3 

0 

0 

No, 3: Anthropological 

Price Rs. 

0 

12 

0 

No. 4: Biological .. 

Price Rs. 

3 

0 

0 

No. 6 : Historical . . 

Price Rs. 

2 

JO 

0 

No. 6 : Numismatic 

Price Rs. 

3 

6 

0 

No. 7 : Islamic Studies 

Price Re. 

I 

14 

0 

No. 8 : Philological 

Price Rs. 

2 

10 

0 

No. 9: Zoological, Yunnan Expedition .. 

Price Rs. 

3 

() 

0 

No. 10 : Ethnological 

Price Rs. 

2 

4 

0 

Miscellaneous : 





Proceedings, Tenth Indian Science Con- 





gress . . 

Proceedings Eleventh Indian Science Con 

Price Ks. 

7 

8 

0 

gress . , 

The Adventures of HajT BfibS of Ispahan, 

Price Rs. 

0 

12 

0 

Persian Translation 

Price Rs. 

10 

0 

0 


Price Lists for Free Distribution. 

Sanskrit works on Rhetoric and Dramaturgy (4) 

Sanskrit works on Vedio Ritual (0). 

Sanskrit works on Smrti (24). 

Works relating to Kashmir? (3). 

RSjasthani (or Pingala) works (5). 

Works on Buddhism (10). 

Sanskrit works on Nyaya (1 6k 
Sanskrit works on MTmXmsa (4). 

Historical works translated into English from Persian and Arabic (9). 
Historical works relating to India written in Persian ( 17) 

Persian works on the History of Iran and Central Asia (4). 
Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress (11). 


d 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

OF 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OP THE 

^SIATIC pOCIETY OF ^ENGAL 
POE 


THE YEAR 1924 



Ixviii 


Proctedings of the 


1924 . 


STATEMENT 

Asiatic Society 


Df. 

To Establishment. 


Salarios and Allowances 
Commiesion 
Pension . . 


Rs. As. P. 

11,437 7 0 
360 0 3 
234 0 0 


Rs As. P. 


To CONTINOENOISS. 


Stationery 

Fan and Light and Telephone 

Taxes 

Postage . . 

Audit Fees 
Petty Repairs 
Insurance 
Contingencies 
Winter Clothing 
Steel Shelving 
Advertisements 
Furniture 


457 7 
653 15 
1,817 13 
1,216 15 
330 0 
671 0 
343 12 
746 12 
133 12 
7,604 0 
120 0 
1,085 0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


To Libbaby and Colleotions. 

Books .. .. 1,369 16 6 

Binding .. .. .. 1,733 14 0 


To Pdblioatioks. 


Journal and Memoirs 
Indexes . . 

Circulars, etc., printing charges 
Contribution for printing I.S.O. Reports 

To Bad Debts Written-off 
Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 


15,379 0 7 
150 0 0 
1,053 12 6 
1,805 9 9 


- 48,504 2 4 
657 5 5 
2,19,734 6 2 


Total Rs. 


2,68,895 13 11 
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No. 1. 

of Ben§aL. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last A coount , . .. .. 2,17,731 15 10 

By Cash Rbosiptb, 

Interest on Investments .. .. 12,709 0 3 

Cash Sale of Publications .. .. 753 11 3 

Advertisements . . . , . . 5,633 4 6 

Annual grant from Government for publi- 
cation of papers in the Journal . . 2,000 0 0 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . 655 3 3 

Donation . . . . . . 500 0 0 

Exchange and interest accrued on Fixed 
Deposit .. 9,069 1 4 8 

31,311 I n 

By Personal Account. 

Members' Subscriptions . . . . 9,889 8 9 

Subscriptions to Journal and Memoirs .. 1,846 8 0 

Compounding Subscriptions . . . . 1 ,070 0 0 

Admission Fees .. .. .. 3,024 0 0 

Publications, Credit Sale . . . . 3,496 15 9 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . 525 1 1 S 

19,862 12 2 


Total Hs. 


2,08,895 13 11 
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STATEMENT 
1924-. Oriental Pahlication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publi 
(Rs. 600), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 


To Cash Bxpskditube. 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Printing Charges . . 

12,747 

2 

11 

Postage 

645 

9 

6 

Contingencies 

331 

9 

7 

Salaries 

. . 2,301 

1 

7 

Stationery 

203 

9 

0 

Fan and Light and Telephone 

68 

16 

4 

Editing 

2,354 

0 

0 

Binding . . 

187 

4 

0 

Winter Clothing, etc. 

41 

0 

0 

Steel Shelving 

483 

0 

0 

Petty Repairs 

16 

0 

0 

Indexing 

267 

2 

1 


Bad Debts Written-o£E 
Balance as per Balance Sheet . 


Rs. As. P. 


19,646 6 0 
106 6 0 
60,009 3 6 


TotaIi Rs. .. 69,760 16 6 


STATEMENT 
192^. Oriental Puhlication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal of 

Historical Interest 


Dr. 

To Cash Bxpbnditurb. 


Printing Charges 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. 
976 2 6 
12,014 8 6 


12,989 11 0 


Total Rs, 
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No. 2. 

Fund, JVo. 1, in Account with the A.S,B, 

cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instruction in 
Works hitherto unpublished (Rs. 250). 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account . . 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Rbobipts. 


Government of Bengars annual grant 
Cash Sale of Publications 
Advances recovered 


9,760 0 0 
1,123 8 9 
147 1 10 


Credit vSale of Publications 


Total Rs. 


No. 8. 

Fund, JSfo. 2, in Account with the A.S,B. 

Rs. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
(without remuneration). 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account. . 

By Cash Rbojbipts. 

Government of Bengal’s annual grant up 
to the Slst March, 1925 


Languages 


Rs. As. P. 
54,740 2 9 


11,020 10 7 

4,000 2 2 


69,700 15 6 


um- 


Rs. As. P. 
9,989 11 0 


3,000 0 0 


Total Rs. 


12,989 11 6 
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STATEMENT 
1924-^ Sanskrit Manuscripts 

From an annua] grant of Rs. 3,200 made by the Government of Bengal 
Government ; and Rupees 2,400 from the same 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 





Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Salaries 



2,426 13 

3 




Winter Clothing . . 



41 0 

0 




Contingencies 



122 10 

1 




Pension 



120 0 

0 




Fan, Light and Telephone 



68 15 

4 




Stationery 



203 6 

0 




Printing 



796 0 

0 




Insurance 



125 0 

0 




Petty Repairs 



15 0 

0 








— 

3,918 

12 

8 

Balance as per Balance Sheet 


•• 



22,061 

9 

9 


Total Rs. 



25,980 

6 

5 


STATEMENT 
192J/.. Arabic and Persian Manu- 

From an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 made by the Government of India for 
by the Society for Government ; for the purchase of further 

Persian Manuscripts, found 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Cataloguing 

Rs. As. 
2.844 0 

P. 

0 

Salaries 

.. 3.047 14 

7 

Manuscripts Purchase 

630 0 

0 

Binding 

390 11 

0 

Contingencies 

192 8 

10 

Stationery 

219 a 

0 

Winter Clothing . . 

10 0 

0 

Fan and Light and Telephone 

68 15 

4 

Petty Repairs 

15 0 

0 

Insurance 

31 4 

0 


Total Rs. 


7,449 8 9 
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No 4 

Fluid „ in Account xoith the A,8.B. 

for the cataloguing of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired by the Society for 
Government for the salary of the Officer in Charge. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 15,980 6 5 

By Cash Rbobipts. 

Government of Bengal’s annual grant for 

Cataloguing . , . . . . 3 ,600 0 0 

Government of Bengal’s annual grant for 
preservation of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 192,3- 
24 .. .. .. .. 3,200 0 0 

Government of Bengal’s annual grant for 
preservation of Sanskrit Manuscripts for 
1924-26 .. .. .. .. ,3,200 0 0 

10,000 0 0 

Total Rs. . . 25,980 <5 6 


No. 6. 

Fluid, in Account with ihe A. S.B, 1^2^- 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
Manuscripts, and for the preparation of notices of Arabic and 
in various Libraries in India. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account , . . . 947 9 2 

M Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 6,501 15 7 


Total Rs. 


7,449 8 0 
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STATEMENT 

Indian Science Con- 

From the subsoriptions of 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditube. 

Rs. As. P, Ks. As. P. 
346 0 0 
116 0 0 
276 0 3 
721 8 0 
2,917 5 9 
30 0 0 

4,404 14 0 

5,414 6 6 

ToTAt. Rs, .. 9,819 4 5 


STATEMENT 
192Jf,. Barclay Memorial 

From a sum of Re. 500 odd given in 1896 by the Surgeon 

encouragement of Medical 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P, 

To Balance as per balance sheet . . • • . . 636 10 10 


Advance 
Bonus . . 

Postage 

Contingencies 

Printing 

Indexing 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 




Total Rs 


636 10 10 
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No. 6. 

in Account with the A.S.B. 

members of the Congress. 


Cr. 


hy Balance from last Account . . 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 


SubsoiiptionB 

Donation 

Advances Recovered 


3,863 3 9 
200 0 0 
300 0 0 


Total Rs. 


No. 7. 

Fund, in Accoutii with the A.S B, 

General, I.M.S., for the foundation of a medal for the 
and Biological Science. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account — 

Rs. 400, 31% G.P. Notes, 1854-55 at face 
value . . . . . . 400 0 0 

Rs. 100, 31% G.P, Notes, 1900-1 at face 
value . . . . . . 100 0 0 

Aocumulated interest . . • 121 14 10 


By Cash Rhobifts. 
Interest realized for the year • . 


.mi. 

Rs. As. P. 
5,466 0 8 

4,363 3 9 

9,819 4 5 


19£i. 

Rs. As. P. 

621 14 10 

14 12 0 


Total Rs. 


636 10 10 
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Proceedings of the 


STATEMENT 
Sei'vants’ Pension 

Founded in 1876 as the Peddingtoii Pension Fund, 


Dr. 

Rs. Ah. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 1,808 II 10 


Totax. Hs. .. 1,808 11 10 


STATEMENT 

192^. Building 

From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Government of India 

proceeds of n portion 


Dr. 

To Cash Expbnditurb. 

Rs. As. P. Hh. As F. 

To Building renovation, appropriation of 
Rs. 40,000 3J% G.P. Notes by General 
fund at cost (paid in cash) .. .. 38,025 0 0 

Cash .. .. .. 46,344 0 6 

84,369 0 6 

Balance as per balance sheet . , , . . . 13>602 6 6 


ToTAn Rs. .. 97,971 7 0 


STATEMENT 

1924'- Anthropological 

This sum was set aside in 1918 for the 


Books 


Dr. 


To Cash Expbnpitvaib, 


Rs. As. P. 
927 II 9 


Total Rs. 


927 11 9 
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No 8. 

in Account vnih the A. S.B. 

with Kg. 500 odd from the Peddington Pension Fund, 

Cr. 

Ks As. P. 

By Hh lance from last Account .. .. 1,750 15 10 

By Cash Reckipts. 

interest realised for the year .. .. .. 48 12 0 

Total Hb. .. 1,808 11 10 


No. 9. 

Fnucl^ in Account with the A.S.B. 10/^^, 

towards the rebuilding of tlie Society’s Premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’s land. 


Cr 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

i3y balance as per last account Rs. 40,000 
3J% O.P Notc.s. at co^t .. .. 38,025 0 0 

Cash .. .. 68.47413 0 

^,409 13 0 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realised for the year .. .. .. 1,471 10 0 


Total Rs. 97,971 7 0 


No. 10, 

Fluid y in Account with the A,S.B. 

purchase of Anthropological books. 

Cr. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

M Balance as per balance sheet 

Total Rs. .. 927 11 9 


Rs. As. P 
913 1 2 
14 10 7 
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STATEMENT 

192^. Catalogue of SoientlfiG Serial Pab- 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 415 0 0 


Total Rs. . . 416 0 0 


STATEMENT 
192^. Bureau of Inf arm- 

From an annual grant of Es. 1,200 made by the Govern > 

Dr. 

Ra. As. P. 

To Balance M per Balance Sheet .. .. 1,600 0 U 

Total Rb. .. 1,600 0 0 


STATEMENT 
192 International Catalogue of Scienti- 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P, 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet • . , , 4,424 7 8 

Total Rs. .. 4,424 7 8 
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No. 11. 

lications, Calcutta, in Acct.wUhthe a.s.b. 192^. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balanoe from last Account .. .. 416 0 0 

Total Rs. . . 415 0 0 


No. 12. 

(itioTij in Account with the A.S.B. 192.^. 

raent of Bengal for the salary of the Offloer-in*Charge. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 1,600 0 0 

Total Rs. .. 1,600 0 0 


No. 18. 

fic Literature, in Account with the A.S.B. 192 Jj.. 

Cr. 

Rb. Ab. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . * . . 4,424 7 S 


Total Rs. 


4,424 7 8 
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STATEMENT 

hharmima 

This sum was set apart in 1 923 for the 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Printing . . 

Balance as per balance sheet . . 


Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P, 

2360 5 4 
7,764 10 8 

10,625 0 0 


WU- 


STATEMENT 
Dr, Annan dale 


Dr. 

Rb. As. P. 

To Balance as per balance sheet . . . « 1 ,304 2 0 

'J'OTAL Rs. .. 1,364 2 0 




STATEMENT 

Personal 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account . . 
Advances for postage, etc. 

Asiatic Society’s SubsoripMons, etc. 
Sale of Oriental Publications as 
Fund No. 1 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P 

3,035 11 9 

814 13 3 

.. 19,852 12 2 

per 

4,000 2 2 

23352 14 4 


Total Rs, 


27,708 7 4 
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No. 14. 

licpTillt f in Account with the A,8.B. 

reprint of the Akbarnania in England. 


Cr. 


By balance from laat account 


Totai, Rs. 


No. 18 

Fund, in Account with the A.S,B. 


Cr. 

By Balance Cash Rbcobipts. 
Donation by Dr. Annandale . . 

'I'OTAL Rs. 


No. 16. 

Account. 


Cr. 

Ra. As. p 


By Cash Receipts During the year 
Bad Debts Written-off, A.S.B. 

Do. O.P, Fund 


B> OntiitandiUR^t. 

Due to tlte 
Society. 

Due b\ the 
Society. 


Rs 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Memborb 

8,510 

15 

6 

840 

12 

0 

Subscribers 

Blit 0onc<itor*8 De- 



72 

0 

0 


posit ... 
MiRccUaueouB 

8.806 

1 

0 

100 

m 

0 

14 

0 

0 


6,817 

6 

6 

845 

IT 

0 


Total R«s 


192 ^. 


Rs. As. P. 
10,626 0 0 


10,626 0 0 




Rs. As. F. 
1,364 2 0 

1,364 2 0 


192J/.. 


Rs. As. P. 
30,967 16 5 
667 5 6 
106 6 0 


ft»971 12 6 
37,703 7 4 


6 
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STATEMENT 

1924^. Fi^ed Deposit 


Dr. 

Bs. As. P. 

To Balance from last account . . . . * > 6,197 8 11 

,, Bbrohange and interest accrued to date on Fixed 
Deposit . . . . . . 9,059 14 8 

TotaIs Rs, .. 16,257 7 7 

STATEMENT 

1924^, Tnvestinenf 


Dr. 

Face Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account .. . . 2,84,300 0 0 2,73,206 3 10 
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No. 17. 

London. W24- 

Cr. 

Rs. Ab. P. 

By Printing Charges .. .. .. 3,183 16 9 

,, Balance as per Balanoe Sheet £ 911-160 @ l/OJ .* 12,073 7 10 

Total Rs. 16,267 7 7 

No. 18. 

Account. 1924- 

Cp. 

Face Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Sale proceeds of 4% G.L. of 1916-16 


Rs. 10.100 .. .. 10,100 0 0 10,100 0 0 

,, Balance as per balance sheet .. 2,74,200 0 0 1,82,171 10 0 

..Loss depreciation revalued at end of 

December, 1924. . .. .. •• 80,934 9 10 

Total Rs. 2,8^0 0 0 2,73,206 3 10 
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192 ^. 


Dr. 

Face Value. Cost. 

As. As. P. As. As. P. 

To Balance from last Account • • .. BO, 000 0 0 81,693 11 10 

,, Appreciation W.B. revalued on Slst 

December, 1924 . . . . . . . . 765 0 2 


Total As. 80,000 0 0 82,468 12 0 


FIT.VD8. 


li', <. - r)i% \v. Bondti of @ R». 

K- r»,0f»0 . 6 % w. of mo Ws. 100, h 
Totai. Itfi. 


STATEMENT 

1924. Cash 


Dr. 

As. As. P. As. As. P. 

57,681 14 0 

31,311 1 11 

11,020 10 7 
3,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
4,353 3 9 
14 12 0 
48 12 0 
1,471 10 0 
1,364 2 0 
20,967 16 6 
3,183 15 9 
10,100 0 0 
15,333 12 0 
13,177 14 4 

1 ,26,347 13 9 

Total As. .. 1,82,929 11 9 


To Balance from last Account . . 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund 
Indian Science Congress 
Barclay Memorial Fund 
Servants’ Pension Fund Account 
Building Fund 
Dr. Annandale Fund 
Personal Account , . 

Fixed Deposit 
Sale of Investments 
Sale of War Bonds . . 

Balance as per Balance sheet . . 



STATEMENT 

Wai' Bond 
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No. 19- 
Account. 


Cr. 


Face Value. 
Rs. As, P. 

By sale proceeds of 5J% W.B. Rs. 16»000 
face value . . , . . . 15,000 0 0 

By Balance as per balance sheet . . 65,000 0 0 

ToTAii Ks. 80,000 0 0 


No. 20. 
Account. 


Cr. 


By Asiatic Society of Bengal . . 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fond 
Indian Science Congress 
Building Fund 
Anthropological Fund 
Akbamaraa Reprint 
Personal Account . . 

Fixed Deposit 


Rs. As. P. 
48,504 2 4 
19,645 6 0 
975 2 6 
3,918 12 8 
7.449 8 9 
4,404 14 0 
84,369 0 6 
927 11 9 
2,860 5 4 
814 13 3 
9,069 14 8 


VJii. 

Cost. 

Rs. As. P. 

16,333 12 0 
67,125 0 0 

82,468 12 0 


Rs. As. P. 


1,82.929 II 9 


Totai. R«. 


1,82,929 11 9 
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STATEMENT 

19^^. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


LIABILITIES. 

Bs, As. P. Rs. As. P. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal 


2,19.784 

6 

2 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 


60,009 

3 

6 

Do. do. No. 2 


12,014 

8 

6 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 


22,061 

9 

9 

Indian Science Congress 


5,414 

6 

5 

Barclay Memorial Fund 


636 

10 

10 

Servants’ Pension Fund 


1,808 

11 

10 

Building Fund 


• 13,602 

6 

6 

Scientific Catalogue, Calcutta . . 


415 

0 

0 

Bureau of Information 


1,600 

0 

0 

International Catalogue of Scientific 

Liters- 




ture 


4,424 

7 

8 

Akbarnama Reprint 


7,764 

10 

8 

Dr. Annandale Fund 


1,364 

2 

0 

Cash Account 


13,177 

14 

4 



3,54,028 

2 

2 

Z>s9---Depreciation, difference of 

Depre- 





oiation Investment aooount Rs. 

80,934>9-10 and appreciation War 
Bonds account Be. 765-0-2, on 
3l8t December 1924, (vide Invest- 
ment and War Bond accounts) . . 80,169 9 8 

2,73,858 8 6 

Totat. Rs. . . 2,73,858 8 6 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the Books and Vouchers presented to us, and subject to 
our letter of even date to the Committee, we certify that they are in 
accordance therewith, and set forth correctly the position of the Society 
as at Slat December, 1924. 

(Sd.) Pbiox Watbbhoosb Pbat & Co., AudUor$, 

Okartered Aoeountanta. 


20th April, 1925. 
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Balance Sheet. 192Jf-> 


ASSETS. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As, P. 

Investments (At Market Value) 

1,82,171 10 0 

War Bonds (At Market Value). . 

.. 67,126 0 0 

Fixed Deposit £9U-16‘0 {§> !/6J 

.. 12,073 7 10 

Personal Account . . 

.. 6,971 12 6 

Arabic and Persian MSS. fund 

6,601 16 7 

Anthropological Fund 

14 10 7 


2,73,868 8 6 


Totai. Re. .. 2,73,858 8 6 


(Sd,) Db. Baini Pbashad, 


Honorary Treasurer. 




[APPENDIX IV.] 

Abstract Proceedings Council, 1924. 

(Kule 48 f.) 

Annual Mbktino — 

Report invitations guests to Annual Meeting. Ap])Ucatioik Mr. 
Mookerjee. Approved. 

No, 7. :UKl -24. 

Procedure Annual Meeting. Approved as modified 

No. 8. :10-I 24. 

Offers exhibition Annual Meeting. Ooneral Sf^cretarv to tnake mul able 
arrangements. 

No. 17. ,‘10-1 -24. 

Consideration Annual Report. .Vdopt; President to make any vt^bal 
corrections necessarv. 

No. 20. ‘ 30-1-24. 

The Annual Meeting of the Societv’ in the local pres.s. Record 

No. 1. ‘ 2V-2-24. 

Arrangements to gather together the materials for next .Annual 
Report. Usual arrangements to be made. 

No. 3, 20-11-24. 

Annual Report. The General Socreiarv to put up draft. 

No. 17. ‘ ‘ 17-12-24. 

Associate Membeks— 

Application Pandit Kamal Krishna Sinrititirtha to be made an .Asso- 
ciate Member, and recommendation by the President to make Mr. 
Tvonow a,n Associate Member. Agrec^l to 

No. 9. 30-1-21. 

Re-election of Associate Members after five years. Resohed that 
those due for re-election be recommended for re-election. Next year 
earlier notice. 

No. 10. 30-1-24. 

Building — 

Report Building Operations, Curtains, Electric lamps, Microscope 
connection. Gardening and cleaning water. Polishing tables. Noted. 
General Secretary empowered to make necessary arrangements. 

No. 1. 30-1-24, 

Report General Secretary further installation fans in the M^Hllvis’ and 
despatcher’s rooms, and repairs to the resistance board of the magic 
lantern. Approved. 

No. 1. 26-3-24. 

Barola^ Memorial Prize — 

Report Barclay Memorial Prize, 1926. Defer consideration to iie 
year. 

No. 12. 30-1-24. 

Appointment Barclay Memorial Medal Committee (Regulation 3). 
Committee to consist of Dr. Hora (eac-officio) ; Major Knowles: Dr, 
Baini Prasad, Dr. Brahmachari ; Prof. Agharkar. 

No. 4. 


29-10-24. 
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C0MMITTEB8 — 

Committees for 1924. The various Committees for 1924 to be cons 
tuted as follows : — 

Finance VommiUee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Dr. N. Anuandalo. Mr. Mahalanobie. 
Library Committee • 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 

Anthropolof?ical 
Medical 
Philological 
J oint Phi 1< >logi c a 1 
Biological 
Physical Science 
Library 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
Mahamahopadhya Haraprasad Shastri 
Dr. Pnscoe 
Mr. txumcr 

Philological Committee • 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

Mahamahopadhya Haraprasad Shastn. 

Dr. Annandale. 

Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Abdul Ali. 

Dr. B. M. Barua. 

Mr. C?handa. 

Aga Md. Kazim Shirazi, 

Shams-u lulma Hidayat Hosain and Mr. Dikshit. 

Numismatic Committee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer and Mr. C. J. Brown. 
Indian Science Congress : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer and Dr. Simonsen. 

Building Committee : 

President, (General Secretary, Treasurer, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee and 
Dr. Annandale. 

Publication CommiUee : 

President. General Secretary, Treasurer 
Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Biological 
Physical Science 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

MSS. Purchase Committee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Abdul Ali. 

Mr. Khuda Bukah. 

Further recorded that it is habitual practice that the old Com* 
mitteoB remain in force from the Annual Meeting till the aimounoe- 
ment of the new Committees, with the exertion of the ex-ofSfleio 
members, President, General Secretary and Treasurer, in all Com- 


1 

Secretaries. 


\ 


> Secretaries. 


I 
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mitteeK, and the Hectioiial secretaries who arc ex-oflicio meinhers of 

the Publication Committee and Library Committee. 

No. (i. ■ 27-2-24. 

Nomination of J)r. S. P. Aprharkar as a rnombor of the Indian Science 
( ongross Commi t tee. Accept. 

No. 2. 304-24. 

Constitution Sub-Coiimiittec to recommend steps to perpetuate Dr, 
An!iandal('\s memory, Kesolved: That the President’s suggestions be 
adopti‘d, and that Messrs. H. P. Hhastri, Mahalanobis, Ih'ahmachari and 
.Act<uT be additional mernberK of the Committee. 

No. S. 28-0-24. 

Report progress Sir Asut-o.sh Mukherjee and Dr. Aiinandalc Memorial 
Comrintteos. Record, 

No. 2. 2.5-0-24. 

Report Sir .Asutosh Mookerjee and Dr. Annaudale Memorial Com- 
iiuttee Meeting, ('onfirm 

No. 1. 27-8-24. 

Congratulations to J’rof. Calami. Councirs congratulation.s by hand 
of President. 

No. 14. 30-1-24. 

( 'ONOUAri X.ATION.S— 

On the proposal of tlie f*residcut, resolved that the two following 
resolution.s be entered in the rninutos <»£ the C\>uncil and be read out in 
next (lenoral Meeting. 

The Council record its appreciation of the high honour done by the 
Royal Society in electing Doctor X. Annandale as a Fellow. Doctor 
Ann an dale has been actively eoimected wdth the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for many years and occuinod the Presidential Chair in 1923. 
Th(' Council heartily congratulates Doctor Annaudale on the recognition 
of high scliolarship and scientific attainments by the Premier Scientific 
Society in the world. 

The Council congratulate^ Professor C. V. Raman, the Honorary 
'JVeasurer of our Soi’iety. on his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Socii^ly of Fngland. It is a signal tribute to his scientific researches, 
and the Council records its gratification at the honour dime to one of 
its members. 

No. 1.5. 27-2-24. 


On proposal of Prof. Bhandarkar, am^onded by Johan van Mancn, 
re.solved that Council in their last meeting before the Annual Meeting 
of the Society, put on record their thaiik.s to the President, Dr. 
Annandale, for the w^ay in which be has served the true interests of the 
•Society during the peiiod of his Presidency. 

No. 21. 3(1-1-24. 

The General Secretary reports that the President has made arrange 
rnents to provide tea before the Council and Committee meetings. 
Noted with thanks. 

No. 2, 20-3-24. 

Letter from the Registrar, Calcutta . University, in the matter of 
nomination by the Asiatic Society of Bengal of a member of the 
Committee of selection to the Kamala lectureship. MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri be nominated. 

No. fi. 20-3-24. 

Letter from the Pi-esident with reference to the death of Dr. 
Annandale. 
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The following letter was read : — 

I very much regret that owing to my absence from Calcutta, I will 
not be able to attend the next Council Meeting, and ask the Council 
personally to adopt a resolution of sorrow and grief at the sudden 
demise of our ex -President, the late Dr. N. Annandale, C.I.TG., PMi.S. 

T feel, however, that it is ray duty as a President to request the 
Council and the Society to place on record their appreciation of the 
great service which Doctor Annandale nnidered to seieiuro and to the 
Society in particular. 

It will indeed bo generally accepted that he w'as the moving spiiit 
of the Society. Doctor Annandale's interest in the welfare of the 
.Asiatic Society of Bengal was unbounded. As a distinguished 
scientist of the trout rank, Dr. Annandale was just stepping into his 
ow'n when the hand of death cut short' his career. A very charming, 
albeit reticent, and modest personality. Doctor Annandale possessed 
the rare gift of a scientific and systematised mind. Indian science 
loses in him an eminent scholar and a distinguished scientist. He 
was one of the founders of the Science Congress which has begun 
to occupy a prominent place in the world of Indian Science. A 
fitting recognition of his distinguiBhed research work was made, only 
a few months ba<»k by his election as Follow' of the lioyal Society. 

T mourn his loss personally as a friend wdio unreservedly jirormsed 
to place his groat knowledge and exfiericnco at my dlsfiosal for 
guiding the deliberations of the Society. The Society mourns his 
death as that of a great benefactor and a great- scientist. 

(Sd.) K. N. Mookerjee. 

The re.solution moved by the President. “That the Council and 
the Society place on record their appi*eciation of the great scrv'iees 
which Dr. Annandale rendered to science and the Society m parh- 
oular” wa^s adopted standing. P^urther resolved that Sub-Coin- 
mittco be formed, consisting of the President, Treasurer and (General 
Secretary, to make recommendations to Council ooncorning measures 
to be taken to perpetuate Dr. Annandale's memory. 

No. 1. ' :i0-4-:24. 

Vacancies in the Council. 

Resolved ; that Mr. B. C. Majumdar be appointed Anthropological 
Secretary, vice Dr. Annandale. 

That Mr. P. C, Mahalanobis be appointed Physical Science Secretary, 
vice Dr. Christie. 

That Major H. VV. Acton be appointed a member of the Council to 
fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Christie’s resignation. 

No. 5. HO-4.24. 

The loss of the Society by the death of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 
Resolved : That the Council put on record their sense of irreparable 
loss to the Society caused by the death of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, its 
\1c6-Pre.sident, repeatedly its President, and an oftice-bearer for a 
quarter of a century in succession, as also their grateful recognition of 
the ])rorainent place occupied by him in the Council and activities of 
the Society; of his coi^tant solicitude for its welfare, its repute, and 
its service to scholarship, and no less their affectionate regard for his 
personality, equally loveable, able and zealous, p’urther resolved that 
a copy of this resolution be communicated to the relatives of the 
deceased, together with the Couneirs condolences, and that the resolu- 
tion be moved for adoption in the next General Meeting of the Society, 
Al^ resolved that a Sub-Committee be formed, consisting of the 
President, Treasurer and General Secretary and four additional mem- 
bers, to make recommendations to the Council concerning measures to 
be taken to fitly perpetuate Sir Asutosh’s memory, and that the four 
additional members be Messrs. Bhandarkar, Brahmaohari, Acton, and 
Mahalanobis. 
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Ivoad a letter frtjrn Mr, Abdul Ali, suggesting that the Couiieil be 
a<ljovirued after a condolence resolution has been passed, and reiiuesling 
that his letter be placed before the Council. Record 
No. 1. 28-0-24. 

Report General Secretary, having closed the rooms of the Society on 
the 26th, and having postponed the public lecture on the 2Sth. Record. 
No. 2. 28-5-24. 

Lettesrs to Council from the newlv apj)ointcd Council Members. 
R(‘eord. 

No. :i. 2S-5-24. 

Intimation by Dr. Karnan that he is obliged to resign Ins office as 
Honoraiy Treasurer, on aei*ount of his impending absence from India 
for a considerable period. 

Resolved : that the resignation be accepted with effect from May II 1st, 
1924. Resolved: that the Council })ut on record their thanks to Prof. 
Raman for his painstaking, .self-denying and valuable labours performed 
for the Soci(*ty as its Treasurer. 

Resolved : that- Dr. Baim Rrashad lie appointed Treasurer, vice Prof. 
Rauum, with effect from June 1st, 1924. 

Resolved; lliul Dr. S. L. Horn be appointed Natural History .Secre- 
tary (BaJogy), vice Dr. Bami Pra.shad. 

No. 16. ‘ 28-5-24. 

1'he President submitted tfie following Rules of Procedure for con- 
ducting Iht' mt'etmgs of th(‘ Coiuieil. 

1. The proposer of a resolution will not be allowed more than ten 

iniiiuti's foj* moving his resolution for adoption 

2. Th(' member sceonding th(' resolution will not take more than 

five* miimtos for lus speeeh. 

II The meiiilier opposing the motion will not he allowed more than 
ten minutes. 

4. Other members w ishing to support or oj>poso the resolution wdll 

obey the ruling of the (hair in respect of ])rioril\ of speaking. 
They will not take more Ilian five minutes each. 

."i. The Presiiient will allow an amendment to be proposed, if any, 
and will not give the jiroposer more than live minutes time*. 

.No speech of a duration longer than fi\o minutes aftei the 
resolution has been moved will bo allowed exeejit wuth the 
special permission of the Chair, 

7. N() member will speak twico on the same resolution except the 

liroposor, who wull bo allow’cd, if h<* so choosivs, to leply to 
his opponents before the final sole is taken. Hi* will not be 
allowed more than five minutes. 

5, The Ohairmem will intimate by the ringing <^f the f>oll when a 

member is excising the time alio wed him for speech, and the 
member in question should at once take his seat without 
protest. 

9. After the discussion has been closed, the amendment, if any, 
duly proposed and seconded will be voted for first. If carried 
the original resolution as amended, will be put to a final vote. 
If the amendment is lost, the original resolution will be voted 
upon. Adopted. 

Additional. « 25-6*24. 

Letters to Council from Messrs. Baini Prashad and Hora. Record. 
No. 4. 25-6-24. 

Letter to Council Mr. P. N. Banerjee, thanking Council for election to 
the Library Secretaryship and taking charge from June 23rd. Record. 
No. 5. 25-6-24. 
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Letter from Mr. Dikshit resigning seat on Council. Accept resignation 
No. 6. 25.0-24. 

Letter from President, suggesting Mr. B. L. Mitter to fill a vacancy 
in Council. Accept. 

No. 7. 25-0-24. 

The position of the General Secretary. 

On the question of the powers of the General >Seoretary to vote, the 
President placed before the Council the opinion he had received on the 
question from a distinguished lawyer. 

The opinion in question was read before the Council, and the President 


ruled that in view of the legal opinion placed before the Council, the 
General Secretary will continue to vote. 

No. 14. 25-6-24. 

Letter acceptance Council membership, Mr. H. L. Mitter. Record. 
No. 1. 30-7-24. 

Change of Honorary Numismatist, Confirm. 

No. .5. 30-7-24. 

Suggestions by the Anthropological Secretary. Accept, and take 
n ecessary steps. 

No, 6. 30-7-24. 

Vacancies Council. 


Resolved: that the Honourable Justice W. K. Greaves, and Sir Deva- 
prnsad Sarbadhikari be co-opted members. 

Further resolved that Mr, B. L. Mitter be requested kindly to advise 
in the next Council Meeting as to the necessity of nominating a foui’th 
V ice-President. 

No. 11, 30-7-24. 

Nomination Trustee, Indian Museum. 

Resolved that MM. Haraprosad Shastri nominated by the Council. 

No. 12. . ‘ 30-7-24. 

Letters Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, and Sir AV. K. Greaves accept - 
ing seats on Council. Record. 

No. 2. 27-8-24. 

Delay Coimcil circulars. Record. 

No. 3. 27-8-24. 

Fixing date next Council Meeting. Third Wednesday of December. 

No. 4.' 26-11-24. 

Instructions President in the matter of Council Agenda and Council 
files. Order ; Record. The additional note by General Secretarj^ to be 
referred to the Finance Committee for report. 

No. 6. 27-8-24. 

Informal consideration Council, 1925-26. 

Proposed by Mr. Johan van Man^, Seconded by Dr. Hora, that the 
following list of candidates for nomination for next year's Coimoil be 
placed before the meeting for consideration. 

President ; — Sir R, N. Mookerjee. 

Vice-President : — Sir Ewart Greaves. 

Vice-President : — Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari. 

Vice-President ; — ^Dr. C. V. Raman. 

Vice-President : — ^Major H. W. Acton. 

General Secretary :~-Johan van Manen. 

Treasurer : — Dr. Baini Prashad. 

Phil Secretary Har^raaad Shastri. 

Jt. Phil. Seeretary Prof. Hidayet Hosain. 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Biology) Dr. S. L. Hora. 

Nat. Hist. Seeretary (Science) Dr, W. A. K. Christie. 
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Anthropological Socretaiy : — P. C. Mahalano)>is. 

Medical Secretaiy : — Major R. Knowles. 

Library Secretary : — G. H. Tipper. 

Member of Coimfsil ; — ^Dr. XT. N. Brahmachari. 

Member of Council : — C. W. Gumer. 

Member of Council : —B. L. Mitter. 

Member of Council : ~Dr P. J. Briihl. 

Member of Council A. H. Harley. 

Member of Council : — P. N. Banerjee. 

Resolved: — That the General Secretary print and circulate to the 
Members of Council the list of the Council as at present constituted 
together with the new list placed before the meeting, and provided with 
a blank column for the additional names. That these lists shall be 
returned to the General Secretary within a week of dal e of issue, that, a 
list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and placed before 
the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 11. 

Consideration Nomination for Council, 1925-2(5. The General Secretary 
placed before the meeting the nomination lists received back from the 
Council Members, together with copies of a list amalgamating the 
results of the nominations made, in detail and in total. 

The President submitted the proposed names smgl> to the \’ot-e of 
the members present. 

The proposed candidates receiving each a unanimous fa^’Ollrable vote 
were declared duly elected as the Council candidates for (declion to 
next year's Council. 

No. 18. 17-12-24. 

Deputations— 

Invitation to the Society to participate in a Geographical Congress, 
Cairo, 1925. Invitation accept^. General Secretary to endeavour to 
arrange suitable representation. 

No. 5. 25-3-24. 

Invitation to the Society to participate in a Centenary celebration at 
Caen, 1924. Invitation accepted. General Secretary In tMideovour to 
arrange suitable representation. 

No. 7. 2(5-3-24. 

Invitation to the A.S.B. to attend the 50th Anniversary of the 
Geological Society of Belgium. The General Secretary to invite Dr. 
Christie to undertake, or arrange for, suitable representation. 

No. 7. 28-5-24. 

Invitation Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. General Secretary to 
make suitable arrangements. 

No. 3. 30-7-24. 

Invitation from the Adriatic Society of Science at Trieste, to parti- 
cipate in the celebration of their 50th anniversary. Suitable reply to be 
sent. 

No, 7. 17-12-24. 

Donations-- 

Letter Dr, Annandale, offering gift of Rs, 600 for binding books in the 
library. Accept with thanks to the donor. Dr. Annandale to carry on 
the work of Library Secretary imtil the latter is able to assume his 
duties. 

No, 4. , 27.2 24. 

Letter Dr, Baini Prashad, Executor to the estate of the late Dr. 
Annandale, announcing the bequest of £100 and of Dr. Annandale's 
private library, to the Society. Order : Accepted. Suitable letter of 
thanks to be written to Dr. Annandale’s relatives. General Secretary 
to s^eot which books are to be k^t, and which are to be rejected. 

No. 1. 24.9-24. 
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Letter i'rom Dr. Pascoe, ottering photograph or sepia drawing of Dr. 
Haydon, a former President. Rcwjolved: to accept the otter with 
thanks, and to express preferem^e for the jjhotograph. 

Additional. 24-9«24. 

Presentation ot samples of old Indian stamps to the Society by the 
(Controller of Printing, Stationary and Stamps, India. Record. 

No. 4. 17-12-24. 

Proseiitation to the Society of a photograph of Mr. T. W. Beale by 
Mr. I'rayag Dal. Accept with thanks to donor. 

No. n. 17-12-24. 

KlMOTT PllTZE - 

Report Elliott Prize, 1923, and notification for 1924. Prize to Mr. 
Bhai Lai M. Amin. 

No. 11. 30-1-24. 

FKLnows — 

Nomination Fellow’s. No valid nominations. No elections this year. 

No. 15. 30-1-24. 

Election of Prof. Stori Konow' as a Honorary Follow’. Action approved. 

No. 8. ‘ 17-12-24. 

Fin AM or: — 

Koc(>mincndations Finance (Ci»iniuif tee. Adopted. Further resolved 
that Prof. C. V. Raman, Treasui’er, Asiatic Society of Bengal, be 
authorised to .sell, transfer or othoi’wise negotiate .seiturities of the 
(h»vornment of India in respect of Promissory Notes t^erminablo Ician of 
1915-lt), as follows: No. 001.379 for 100 rupees and No. 001380 for 
10,000 rupees; and further in respect of 3% loan of 1H9G-97 for Rs. 6(K). 

No. 19. 30-1-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No, 5, 30-4-24. Retjomrnenda- 
tion to Council to authorise the Treasurer to sell Rs. 5,000 0®;, Bonds of 
1920. Order: Recommend to CJouncil. Confirmed, Onmoil. 

No. 0. 30-4-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 3, 28-5-24. Provision to pay 
ott balance duo to Messrs. Martin & Co., Hs. 10,711-12. Recommenda- 
tion tc» obtain sanction from Council to sell Rs. 15,0(K) 51 W. Bonds of 
1928. Resolved that it be recommended to Council that the Treasurer 
be authorised to sell face value Rs. 15,000 5J W. Bonds of 1928. Con- 
firmed Council. 

No. 11. 28-5-24. 

Recoinineudation of the Finance Committee, No. 0, 22-9-24, to obtain 
.sanction of the Council to sell War Bonds to meet current expenses 
including printer’s bills. The Treasurer havmg reported that he is short 
of cash, requests the power to arrange an overdraft. Approved. Con- 
firmed C/Ouncil. 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Recommendations Finance Committee. Order: Adopt. Further 
resolved ; That the Council sanctions the sale of War Bonds to the 
extent of Rs. 25,000 (Rupees twenty-five thousand) to pay off all 
outstanding debts. 

No. 14. 17-12-24. 

MM. Haraprasad Hhastri’s allowance. , Postpone consideration. Gen- 
eral Secretary to circulate brief account of case. General Seoreteuy 
to attempt to revive grants for Rs, 1,200 and Rs. 2^400 annually, 
formerly received under the headings Bureau of Information, 
(dlowanoe for cataloguing. General Secretary also to report on possible 
sources of income to meet the allowance* 

No. 10. 
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Hecommotidatiun Finance Committoe, No. 9, 28-7 <24. The question 
M.M. Haraprasad Shastri’s allowance. Resolved that the Finance 
(Jominittee recommends the grant to MM. Haraprasad Shastri of an 
allowance of Rs. 200 monthly from July 1st, 1924, in view of his work on 
the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

Accept, with exception of recommendation concerning the revival of 
MM. Haraprasad Shastri’s allowance, which has to be considered 
sejjaratelv. 

No. 14.* ^0.7.24. 

Recommendation of the Finance Cuimnittee in the matter of a revival 
of MM. Haraprasad Shastri's allowance in connection with his work 
on the Sanskrit Manuscript Catalogue. Order : Refer back to Finance 
Committee. 

No. 18. 30-7-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee. No. 10, 25-8-24. MM. Hara- 
prasad Shastri' 8 allow'ance. Consideration postponed at the request 
of MM. Haraprasad Shastri. Confirmed Council. 

No . 8. 27-8-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 4, 27-2-24. Bad debts 
written off during 1923 on account of death, etc. Order : Confirm. 
(Confirmed Council. 

No. II. 27-2-24. 

Report Municipal Taxes. Record. 

No 7. 27-2-24. 

Municipal Taxes and re-assessmont. Resolved : that Mr. B. L. Mitter 
be requested to kindly study the matter and advise on it. 

No, 17. 30-7-24. 

Reports .^Vssessmeni. Order: Noted. Immediate appeal to be lodged 
in cose of enhancement or re-assessment. 

Additional. N(». 4. 24-9-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 2, 26-3-24. Report 
accountants, 1923. Order : Introduce card cabinet system for member- 
ship and subscriptions. Publish every year receipts, subscriptions and 
donations. Confirmed Council 

No. 9. 28-3-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 3, 26-3-24. Building 
scheme. Order: Postpone further consideration pending securing offer 
of tenancy. Confirmed Council. 

No. 9, 28-3-24. 

Minutes Library Committee of llth March concerning steel shelving. 
No. 4, 26-3-24. Order: Recommended the sanctioning by Council of 
an initial expenditure during the financial year not exceeding Rs 2,500 
on the installation of a first instalment of st^ shelving. The Honorary 
Treasurer and the General Secretary to obteun and recommend estimates. 
Dr. Kemp to be consulted. Confirmed Council. 

No. 9. 28-3^24. 

Finance Committee, No. 5, 26-3-24. Recommended that a Provident 
Fund of the Society be instituted, and that the Honorary Treasurer and 
the General Secretary be invited to put up proposals for the puipose. 
Confirmed Council. 

No. 9. 28-3-24. 

Finance Committee, No. 7, 30-4-24. Recommendation to adopt 
Provident Fond Rulee aa submitted. Order : Recommended that the 
Treaaurer*B draft be adopted, circuladised to Council and submitted for 
oonsideration to next Council Meeting. Confirmed Council. 

No. 6. 

7 


30-4-24. 
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Finance Committee, No. 2, 22-9-26. Staff applioatipn with reference 
to the provident fund and the recommendation for past service. 
Resolved that the Finance Committee in order to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Sub-Committee appointed to make proposals 
on this point, it is necessary that certain rules and regulations of the 
P.F. should be modified, and that Mr. K. C. Mahindra be requested to 
suggest such modifications and submit his proposals to the next 
Finance Committee Meeting. 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Confirmation Provident Fund Rules. Confirm. 

No. 9. 28-5-24. 

Finance Committee, No. 2, 28-10-24. Report by Mr. K. C. Mahindra 
on changes to be made in the Provident Fund Rules of the Society. 

Resolved to recommend to Council that Rule 13 to be read 6is follows. 
Rule No. 13. On the voluntary resignation of or retirement of any 
member from the service of the Society without existence of any cause 
justifying his dismissal, the Treasurer shall, subject to these rules pay 
to the resigning or retiring member the aggregate amount subscribed 
by him to the fund, and shall in respect of the balance standing to his 
credit in the books of the fund on the 31st day of December preceding 
the resignation or retirement, pay to him one-twentieth part of sucii 
balance for each complete year of servi(3e provided that such amount 
payable shall not exceed the amount standing to his credit. 

Members who were in the service of the Society prior to th(> inslil u- 
tion of the provident fund, and whose provident fund accounts have 
been credited by the Society with a certain sum in recognition of thoir 
old service, will not be entitled to receive this sum unless they have 
completed twenty years seivice in the Societv. Confirmed Council. 

No. 7. ’ 29-10-24, 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 6, 26-3-24. Recommended 
that in view of recent and recurring cases of theft of money in the office, 
the Honorary Treasurer and the Genercd Secretary be empowered to 
take disciplinary steps, and be authorised to dismiss cmy member of the 
staff by ^ving a month’s pay in lieu of notice, and to fill vacancies 
caused thereby subject to confirmation of the appointments by Council. 
Further resolved that Rs. 60 stolen from the General Secretary's pocket, 
be refunded to him. Confirmed Council. 

No. 9. 28-3-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee. Recommendation to sanction 
instalment of light steel racks for stock not to exceed Rs. 600 in cost. 
Order ; Recommend to Council. Confirmed Council. 

No. 6. 30.4-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 2, 17-6-24. Resolved that 
the Treasurer be requested to draw up a statement shewing the various 
sub-heads of the different funds of the Society, and to submit this to 
the Auditors for certification, and after obtaining the certificate of the 
Auditors to place the statement before the Council for their considera- 
tion and approval. Confirmed Council. 

No. 9. 26-6.24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 3, 17*6.24. The Treasurer 
reports that the safe custody r6cei|)ts for securities of the Society, to 
the value of Bs. 2,24,200 are missing, and suggests that he may be 
empowered to sign the necessary indemnity bonds and obtain duplicate 
receipts. 

Evolved ; That the Finance Committee approves of the suggestions 
made by the Treasurer, and recommends the same to the Counoil for 
confirmation. Confirmed Council. 

No. 9. 


26-6-24. 
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Recommendation Finance Committee, No. I, 17-6-24. Resolved: 
l^'hat the Finance Committee recommends to the Ckmncil that the 
Treasurer ho empowered to remove all securities from the Head Oflfioe 
of the Imperial Bank to the I'ark Street Branch, Confirmed Council. 

No. 9. 25-6-24. 

Resolved : That- the Treasurer be empowered to sign the necessary 
indomnity bonds and obtain duplicates of safe custodj" receipts for 
.securities of the Aaialic Society of Bengal in deposit with the Imperial 
Bank of India. 

Also Resolved : That the ''rreasurer be empowered to remove all 
securities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from the Head office of the 
Imperial Bank to the Park Street Branch. 

Cin proposal from the chair resolved that Mr. K. C. Mahiudia be 
eo-opted a member of the Finance Comrnitt-ee. 

Resolved : That tho President, Treasurer and General Secretary bo 
empowered to make arrangements in tho matter of advertising. Con- 
sidered a memorial liy S. K. Ghatterjee of the .All -India Novelty 
Advertising Co., and hoard Mr. Chatterjee. Resolved : that- dealings 
with Mr, Chat ter joe shall not be resumed. 

No. 9. ‘ 25-6-24. 

Tlocominondation Finance Committee, No. 7, 22-9-24. Report from 
the Honoiary Treasurer regarding the transfer of secui'ities to Park 
Street brmu*h and regularizing of the safe custody receipt foi* securities. 
Order: Record, (/onfirmed Council, 

No. 7, 24-9-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 5, 17-6-24. Considered an 
application from Maulvi Sayyul Abdul Majid. The Finance ("ommittee 
accepts tho recommendation of the Treasurer, and recommends the same 
to Council for confirmation, (/onfirmed Council. 

No. 9. 25-6-24. 

Rivommendation Finance Committee, No. 11, 25-8-24. Application 
Maulvi Abdul Hadi Z. Haq for reinstatement, dated the 11th August 
1924. Order . Refer to Council with an expression of opinion of the Com- 
mittee that the Maulvi should not be reinstated, (^oafirmed Council. 

No 8. 27-8-24. 

Kecorninendations Finance Committee, No. 6, 17-6-24. Considered a 
letter from the India Publicity Servic'e requesting to be appointed sole 
Advertising Agents for the letting of spaces on hoardings on the Park 
Street side of the Society’s property on specified terms. The Finance 
Committee ap]>roves the principle of the proposal of tho India Publicity 
Serv ico, and have asked the General Secretary to obtain estimates as to 
the preliminary expenses to the Society. Confirmed Council. 

No. 9. 25-6-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 8, 28-7-24. Report by 
Treasurer on in'egularities in old accounts. Order : Old Cashier to be 
written to for explanation, and to be notified that in absence of explana- 
tion alleged shortage will be deducted from security deposit. Confirmed 
Council. 

No. 14. 30-7-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 12, 25-8-24. Case of old 
Cashier. Order : Recommended that the prayer in his letter of August 
4th, 1924, be granted. Recommended that also that a bonus of 
Rs. 100 be jiaid to the present Ca^er out of the Rs. 451 realised from 
the old Cashier* Confirmed Council. 

No. 8. 25-8-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 1, 7-8-24. Resolved : That 
the books of the Society be audited up to the end of Jime, and that 
additional books be op^ed, with proper headings of each account, and 
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that the “ Double Entry ” System be introduced in the Society's books, 
so that the auditors may be in a position to detect any mistakes that 
might creep into the accounts* 

Resolved : That in order to give effect to the above resolution two 
clerks be temporarily engaged to set up and remodel the book ‘keeping, 
at a cost not exceeding Ks. 100. 

Resolved : That the matter being urgent the work be commenced at 
once in anticipation of sanction by Council. Confirmed Council. 

No. 14. 30-7.24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No, 2, 25*8.24. Overtime pay 
for office work. Order : Scale authorised IJ days pay for whole Sundays 
or Holidays and J day’s pay for Saturday afternoons. Confirmed 

Council. 

No. 8. 27.8-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee. No. 6, 25-8-24. Revision 
mimbers print Journal and Memoirs and other publications. Order: 
Standard basis for number of Journal and Memoirs to be printed 200 
o\'er number required for immediate despatch of each issue. Confirmed 
C’ounoil. 

No. 8. 27-8-24. 

Minutes Finance Committee Meeting, 25th August, 1924. Advertise- 

ments; Proposal Electric Sign. Order: Record statement. Accept 
offer India ^blicity Service, Electric Sign. 

No. 9. 27-8-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 3, 22-9-24. Proposals of 
Sub-Coramittee regarding proposed reorganisation of pay of the staff on 
a regular basis. 

Recommended that the Sub-Committee*s proposals as modified be 
accepted, and that the proposed mci'ement be given with effect from 
October let, 1924, and also that further increment should be considered 
with regard to, and be given effect from the 1st January of every year. 
Confirmed Council. 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 8, 22-9-24. Proposals for 
rc^-adjustment of securities for the permanent reserve fund and other 
funds of the Society. Resolved: That the Treasurer's recommenda- 
tions as to an adjustment of securities held for the permanent reserve 
fund, the Barclay Memorial Fund, and the Pension Fund be approved, 
and that a recommendation be accordingly made to the Council for 
adoptifm of the proposals. Confirmed Council. 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 9, 22-9-24. Report General 
Secretary regarding .4.vadana Kalpalata. Order ; Approved. Confirmed 
Council. 

No. 7. 24-9-24, 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 10, 22-9-24. Bequest of 
Cveneral Secretary for sanctioning two block cabinets at a cost of 
Rs. 590. Order : Approved. Confirmed Council. 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 12, 22-9-24. Statement by 
the Honorary Treasurer of receipt of a legacy of £100 out of the estate 
of the late Dr. Annondale. Order : Accept with gratitude, and recom- 
mendation to be made to Council to send suitable acknowledgment 
to Dr. Annandale's relations. Confirmed Ooundl. 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Report Finance Committee on General Secretary's note to cinmlar 
No. 154. Consideration postponed pending ascertaining of costs of 
suitable duplicating Machine. 

No. 6. 


24-9-24. 
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Minutes Finance Committee Meeting, 22nd September. 1924. Order: 
< Jonfirm. Further resolved. 

(а) Adjustment position Provident Fund for the older members of 
the staff. Order : To be brought up again conform Finance Com- 
mittee's resolution 

(б) Report Treasurer shortness of cash. Resolved that the Trea- 
Kuror empowered to arrange for an overdraft at the Imperial Bank 
of India, Park Street Branch, to meet current expenditure. 

(c) Re -adjustment securities Permanent and other Funds, Resolved 
that the resolution of the Finance Committee be approved. 

(d) Purchase block-cabinets at Rs. 590 Sanctioned. 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Petition J. C. Chatterjee for financial help. Decline. 

No. 0. 29-10-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee. No. 0, 20-11-24. Stock room 
tiles and accumulations. Proposed by Dr. Prasad and seconded by 
Mr. Mahalanobis ; That a recommendation bo made to Council that in 
order to reduce to order the chaotic condition of the stock room, old 
files and accumulations of un.sorted miscellaneous documents and 
printed matter, an additional clerk be appointed for 6 months at an 
initial pay of Hs. .>0 per mensem. Carried iinaniinonsly. Confirmed 
Council. 

No. 8. 26-11-24. 

Report Honorary Treasurer, arrears in .subscriptions of Members. 
Usual notices and reminders to be issued. Settlement of all current 
arrears to be claimed )>efore the end of the financial year. 

No. 5. ’ 26-11-24. 

Proposals Finance Committee for sanction of additional grants, 
proposed by Dr. Prasad, seconded by Mr. Mahalanobis. That the 
following additional expenditure during the current Financial year be 
sanctioned : — (a) Rs. 6,000 under the head of Journal and Proceedings 
and other Society’s publications to meet costs of making up arrears m 
publication. (6) Rs. 5,000 for an extension of the steel shelving 
installation in the library, (c) Rs. 500 for new chairs, (d) Rs. 300 for 
completing the set of Pali Text Society Publications, (e) Rs. 200 for 
bimfing. Carried. 

No. 6. 26-11-24. 

Proposal Finance Committee for re-arrangement booking Funds. 
Proposed by Dr. Baini Prasad, seconded by Mr. Mahalanobis That 
as in bringing the various fund-accounts into line ^vith the new system 
of book-keeping, it was found that the O.P. Fund, No. 1, has been 
oredited year aSfter year with funds which should not have gone there, 
it is recommended that the amount at credit of the O.P. Fund, No. 1, be 
transferred to a new fund to be called the Publication Fund, and that 
in future all sale-proceeds of ell the Society’s publications be credited 
to the latter fund, and that O.P. Fund, No. 1, be reserved for the purpose 
of receiving the Government’s and the Society’s grants for the publication 
of Oriental works only. Carried. 

No. 7. 26-11-24. 


IKDIAK SOUBKCB COKOBSSS-- 

Changes Rules, Indian Science Congress. Sanction. Mr. C. W. 
Gumer desires that it be entered in the miautes that he is of opinion that 
the question of the relationship between the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and the Indian Science Congress should be scrutinised. 

No, 9. 


30-7-24. 
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Leotukes— 

Report by the Anthropological Secretary conoeming an offer by Lieut, 
(^ol. Barnardo, to give a lecture to the Society. Resolved : that Col. 
Bamardo be invited by the Council to give a lecture as proposed, and 
that tho lecture be followed by a discussion and be open to the public. 
No. 11. 28-8-24. 

Report General Secretary having arranged a second lecture on the 
Rndocrine Gifts to Man, by Col. Bamardo, Approved. 

No. 1. 25-6-24. 

Offer from Mr. Saha to deliver a few lantern lecturcva to tlie Society. 
1 )eclinc. 

No. 0. 17-12-24. 


LumAUY — 

Library Comrnittoo, No. 2. 80-1-24. Purchase Anthropological books, 
and utilisation Anthropological fund. Order: Close fund, buy cyclo- 
pedias as far as a^'ailable rnonov allows. Confirmed (Vmncil. 

No. L ‘ 30- 1-24. 

Library Committee, No. 6, 80-1-24. Resolved to request the Library 
Secretary for 1924 to draw up m consultation with Goni’iral Secretary 
a note on the general policy of buying and binding books, and to submit 
this to next Council Meeting. Confirmed Council. 

No. 19a. 80-1 -24. 

Library Committee, No. I, 11-3-24. That tho General Secretary bo 
asked to provide a list and statement of cost of subscrijition to serials 
received in the library against payment. Confirmed Council. 

No. 8. ' 28-8-24. 

Library Committee, No. 2, 11-3-24. That effect bo given to the 
former resolution that the set of publications of the Pali Text Society 
in the library be completed. Confirmed Council. 

No, 8. ‘ 28-3-24. 

Library Committee. No. 3, 11-3-24. That a list be drawn up of books 
sanction^ for purchase during the last two years, and not yet received. 
Confirmed Council. 

No. 8. 28-3-24. 

Library Committee, No. 4, 11-3-24. That, subject to commitments 
with regard to the library, it should be the general policy of the? Society 
to spend a definite amount of money, each year on the purchase of 
current standard works relating to the east, with special attention to 
iKioks of reference such as Dictionaries, Catalogues, Cyclopedias, Biblio- 
graphies, etc. Confirmed Council. 

No. 8. 28-3-24. 

Library Committee, No, 5, lL-3-24. That the exchange list of publi- 
cations be carefully scrutinised and revised, and that a maximum num- 
Ijer be fixed and revised annually of exchanges to be allowed. 

No. 8. 28-3-24. 

Library Committee, No. 6, 11-3-24. That the provision of ''extra 
shelving in the library is an urgent necessity, that the Committee, 
therefore, request the Council to take this matter into serious considera- 
tions without delay ; that the Committee are of opinion tliat steel 
shehing is desirable for this purpose ; that the insti^llation of such steel 
.shelving might be introduced gradually and by sections ; that a definite 
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amount should bo set aside amuially for this purpose. Confirmed 
Council. 

Ko. 8. 28-3-24. 

I^ibrary Committee, No. 7, 11-3-24. That the Committee arc of 
Opinion that a numerically sufficient staff is necessary for the library, 
and that one daftri should he employed solely for the dusting of books. 
Adopted Council. 

No. 8. 28-3-24. 

Application for the* loan of a starred book from the library. Allow. 

No. 4. 30-7-24. 

Report Ccneral Seia'etarv, beginning work on installation steel 
hhelxing. Approveil. 

No I. 29-10-24. 

Library Coinmitte^e, No. 4, 29* 10-24. Rojxirt General Secretary con- 
('erning Members not responding to requests f(»r the return of books. 
Order: Nc'cessary action to be taken. Confirmed Council. 

No S. ‘ 29-10-24. 

Library Committee. No. 29-10-24. J.<etter from Dr. Hora offering 
to employ at his own expense an extra hand to undertake under his 
supervision work of cheihuig and cataloguing m the library, and 
asking Council to allow othei menibors. who might ho willing to do so, 
to <h) the same Order: Dr. Hora to be thanked for his kind offer, 
(.'on firmed Coi i n ei I . 

No. 8. 29-10-24. 

Library Committee, No. 7. 29-10 24. H-cisoIvod to recommend to 
(hiuicil that the Ceiioral Secret ary be authorised to take immediately 
the necessary stops to begin work at compiling an up-to-date Library 
('atalogui'; to make an appinutmeiit in this connection with a salary 
attached to it, maximum Rs. 100 monthly, and to submit estimate's of 
further necessary expendit uro, iniMdental to 1 he undertaking. Confirmed 
(.VhiikmI. 

No. 8. 29-10-24. 

Report Kxainuintiori books bf^quoathoil t(> the SoiMety by Dr. Aiinan- 
dale. Appro\'od. 

No. 1. 17-12-24. 

Report collection of books ju-eseuted to the Society by Mr. Howard. 
.\ccopt with thanks to donor. 

No. 2. 17-12-24. 

Report find old MSS. dating from the earh decades of the Society. 
Public attention to lie drawn to the find, and the MSS. to be exhibited 
in next (.ieneral Meeting. 

No. 13. 17-12-24. 

MlHCKLLANEOrs— 

Mr. Shirazi’s proposal to catalogue the collection of Persian and 
Arabic MSS. of Mr. Hakim Habib-ur-Rahman, Dacca. Postpone consi- 
deration. 

No. 13. 30-1-24. 

Repairs to damaged painting bv Domenichiuo. Order : Repair. 

No. 3, 30-4-24. 

Report restoration Domenichino's painting, and the question of reaio- 
vation other paintings. Order: A Sub-Committee consisting of Mr. 
Percy Brown, Mr. J, P. Gangooly. end the General Secretary, to advise 
on the question, witli details as to costs, and to be requested to report 
before next Council Meeting. 

No 4. 


27-8-24, 
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Report Sub'Oommittee on question of renovation of paintings 
Resolved : That the report of the Sub-Committee be adopted ; that the 
members be thanked for their labours ; that the offer be occ^ted to 
have the four suggested painting reported upon ; that the Committee be 
requested to formulate further definite proposals regarding periodical 
inspection; that Mr. Percy Brown be requested to undertake the 
completion of a descriptive catalogue of the paintings in the possession 
of the Society. 

No. 4. 24-9-24. 

Report repairs to the Society ’s paintings. Approved. 

No. 6. 17-12-24. 

Various letters of thanks, etc., to the Society. Record; suitable 
replies to bo sent to such letters as demand a reply. 

No. 5. 27-2-24, 

Communication from the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Bushire, concerning a newly discovered inscription at Persepolis. Com- 
municate to General Meeting. 

No. 9. 30-4-24. 

Letter of thanks to Council from Mr. Rama Piasad Mukherjee. 
Record. 

No. .3. 26-6-24. 

Correspondence with the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan. Record. 

No. 2. 30-7-24. 

Elimination of old quarterly Civil lists. Order: F4liminate old 
quarterly Civil lists and unbound Government Gazettes. Sale-proceeds 
of waste paper to be utilised for purchase of new table typist. Further, 
on the raising of the question of further elimination of superfluous books 
in the library, resolved that the Library Secretary be invit-ed to report 
and advise. 

No. 3, 24-9-24. 

New telephone contract. To be accepted. 

Additional. No. 3. 24-9-24. 

Report General Secretary, installation block cabinets. Noted. 

No. 2. 29-10-24. 


PuBIilOATIONS — 

Application from Messrs. Thacker Spink to be appointed Agents to 
the Society. Agreed to. 

No. 6. 30-1-24. 

Dr. Annandale's proposal Science monographs. Resolved that the 
Council do not consider it necessary to start a new series as proposed. 

No. 8. 27-2-24. 

On the proposal of the General Secretary, resol vod that the price of 
Grierson’s Kashmiri Dictionary be increased to Rs. 30 per fascicle. 

No. 14. 27-2-24. 

The Persian MS. Catalogue. Resolved : That the Sub-Committee on 
the Persian MS. Catalogue be empowered to co-opt as m^ber, Messrs. 
Khan Saheb Abdul Wall, Shams-ul-ullma Hidayat Hossain Aga 
Md. Kasim Shirazi. 

No. 12. 28-3-24* 

The Persian MS. Catalogue. Evolved: that a Sub-Committeo 
be formed consisting of the Philological and Joint Philological Seorti- 
taries, the Honorary Treasurer and the General Secretary to report, os 
early as convenient on the advisability of appointing Mr. Ivanow as 
Cataloguer for another two years on a salary of Rs. 2^ per mensem, to 
finish within the period the writing and printing of the second volume 
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of the catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Society’s collections, j.e., those 
in the Government Collection, also, resolved that Mr. Ivanow be paid a 
salary of Rs. 200 per mensem pending decision as to the now proposal, for 
a maximum of three months, during the period that actual printing of the 
first volume is in suspense. 

No 4. 20-5-24, 

In view of the fact that the Sub-ConiniitU^t^ on the Persian MSS. 
Catalogue has not yet reported, resolvcjd that the present arrangement 
with regard to remuneration of Mr. Tvanow remain in foree for another 
month. 

No. 17. 2« 5-24. 

Lettei* to the President by Mr. l\'anow. The question of the Pe/fsian 
Catalogue. Resolved : That Mr. Ivanow be employed on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 260 to complete the cataloguing and the printing of the 
catalogue of the Persian Manuscript Collections, aaid that a Maiilvi 
be put at his disposal to assi.st him during the progress of the work. 

No. 13. ‘ 25-6-24. 

Report on opinions rei*eived from Foreign Scholars on Mr. J\ anow's 
Persian MSS. Catalogue. Recoid. 

No. 10. 17-12-24. 

Recommendations Philological Committee. Moved by ITof. Bhan- 
(larkar, seconded by Mr. Banerjee that the recommendations be 
adopted as follows - 

1. Recommended that the Treasurer be requested to make a recom- 
mendation as to the amount to he made available for the expenditure 
on the Bibliotheca Indioa during the financial year, and that the 
General Secretary be empowered to arrange as far as possible for the 
continuation and completion of works hitherto taken up, •within the 
limits of the expenditure ultimately sanctioned on proposal by the 
Treasurer. 

2. Recommended that a policy be adopted of reducing the number 
of works simultaneously in progress in the Bibliotheca Indica at any 
time to a maximum of twelve works of more than three fascicles, and 
twelve works not exceeding three fascicles complete, and of reducing 
the number of works of either category simultaneously in progress tf) 
a maximum of six in each group of languages as follows 

(а) Sanskrit and Prakrit ; 

(б) Vernacular and Tibetan ; 

(c) Arabic and Persian ; 

(d) Translations, catalogues, etc., unless specially otherwise recom- 
mended by the Philologioid Committee. 

3. Recommended that a policy be adopted of keeping in all 

editions, unless the contrary be .specially rei'ommeiided b}' the Philolo- 
gical Committee. Adopted. 

No. 8. 36-7-24. 

Minutes Publication Committee Meeting. Order : Confirm. 

(а) Revise print number copies Journal and Memoirs to be kept at 

200 in excess of the number of copies iminodiatoly despatched of each 

number, 

(б) Case Burya Siddhanta. 

Reived ; that upon the materials now before the Council, they are 
advised that they cannot claim any copyright in this work. Adopted. 

No. 10. " 27-8-24. 

Question of terminating Volume 75, Journal, old series. Order : 
Volume to be terminated and closed. Standing type to bo distributed 
Any continuation of fJie series to be consider^ on its own merits and, 
if published, to be published apart from the Old Series, Journal. 

No. 2, 24-9-24. 
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Report New Publicationa. Noted. 

Additional. No. 5. 24-9-24, 

Reqttests — 

Letter Secretary, National Babv Week. Record. 

No. 2. 27-2-24. 

Request Sir Lucas King to be allowed to reprint his edition of Saadi's 
Tayyebat. Grant. 

No. 9. 27-2-24. 

Request Mr. O. Callagan for permission to reprint passages from 
Memoirs A.S.B., Vol. 5, Extra number. Granted. 

No 4. 30-4-24. 

Loiter of thanks to Council by Mr. O. Callahan. Record. 

No. 4. 28-5-24. 

Letter from Roj^al Belgian Geographical Society requesting assistance 
in collecting specimens of children's drawings. Refer to Anthropolo- 
gical Secretary to advise. 

No, 8. 26-6.24. 

Request to thin out tree lu compound. Grant request. 

Additional. No. 2. 24-9-24, 

Request Ofig. Director, Zoological Survey of India, to be permitted to 

make copies of Hamilton- Buchanan's MS. drawings. Grant. 

No. 2. 26-11-24. 

Reque.si use meeting hall by the Mining and Geological Institute of 

India. Action approved. 

No. ;i, 17-12-24. 

Appeal international Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the 
league of Nations on behalf of Hungary. Order : Old exchanges to be 
resumed. Information to be asked as to new names suggested with 
details as to publications to be obtained in return. 

No. 0. 17-12-24, 


Hojues — 

Rules concerning Foreign Members. Recorded that it is habitual 
practice to charge subscription to foreign members at the rate of Rs. 4 
per quarter. 

No. 3. 27-2-24. 

The construction of Rule 4, second clause. Considering that under 
Rule 4, second clause, the offices of Vice-President and Medical Secre- 
tary cannot be held by one and the same pemon, resolved : that 
Major Kjiowles continue Vice-President, and that Major Acton be 
Medical Secretary. 

No. 12. ‘ 25-6-24. 

Reprint Rules. Order : Reprint. 

No. 7. 30-7-24. 

Addition to Rule 73. Resolved : that Mr. B. L. Mittar be requested 
kindly to advise on the matter in the next Council Meeting. 

No. 10. 30-7-24. 


Stai’F — 

Caretaker and cleaning of the buildings. A Sub-Committee to be 
formed consisting of the President for 1923 and 1924, the Treasurer, 
the General Seci^etary and Dr. Christie, to consider the question of 
the staff in general, under the headings of office staff, Maulvw, Pandits, 
and menials, and to make recommendations to Council, 

No. 2. 


30-1-24. 
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Report on Mr. Majumdar’s appointment for the description of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. Noted. Temporary appointment to terminate 
with ultimo January 1924,, with expression of Council’s satisfaction to 
Mr. Majuindar for the work done. 

No. 3. 30-1-24. 

Holidays to stall. Leave; follow printed leave rules ; holidays: those 
of Chamber of (’uirmierc<:‘. (teneral Secretary discretionary power in 
special oircurnst-ances. 

No. 4. 30-1-24. 

Ruling Holidays Chamber of Commerce : those to be reckoned marked 
lod or Viluo or both 1 Order : Holidays marked blue on Chamber’s list 
to be holidays by right- those marked rad to be granted at the dis- 
cretion f>f Oeneral Secretary. 

No. r,. 29-10-24. 

Leave to ‘Maul vi S>ed Abdul Majid- Allow to rejoin, applying leave 
rules as jirintcd 

No. .V 30-1-24. 

Leave case Matilvi Sayyid Alxlul Majid. Order : Postponi* final 
decision unless the Maulvi has not returned to duty on the 29th of May 
in wliush case his services are dispensed with. 

No. 10. 28-5-24, 

Petition ('ha}>rasjs U(*w suinnier clothing. The Hoii. Treasurer to 
arrange. 

No. 3. 26-3-24. 


Resolved ; That the appointment be sanctioned of a file clerk. 

No. 10. 30-4-24. 

Report Ceneral Se<*retary, that V. iSwaininathaii has been appointed 
file clerk i»n jirobation. Ajiprovcd. 

No. 6. 28-5-24. 

Report Gonoral Sooretarj , Kosianatioii file (‘iork. Ceiieral Secretaiy 
lo fill the vacancy. 

No. 3. 29-1(024. 


Report Genoral Secretary that the services of K. N. Ghose, typist, have 
been di.spensed with, and that N. Gupta biis been appointed on probation. 
Approved. 

No. 5. 28-.’) -24. 


Appliiaiion for re-instatoment Maui\i Abul Hadi Zalioorul Huq, 
having overstayed leave witlioui notice for two months. Recommenda- 
tion by Pinance Cominitt^ to decline. Order* Riniommendation 
adopted. 

No. 6. 27-S-24. 

Report Staff Committee. Order : Report progress. 

No. 10. 27-2-24. 

Petition Staff to President for a bonus of a month’s salary ponding 
impmvement of pay. Recommendation Finance Committee ^ o be placed 
before Council. Order: Refer to Sub-Committee on pay. for report 
before next Council Meeting. 

No. 7, 27-S-24. 


Recommendations Finance Committee in the matter of regulation of 
pay of staff. 

Resolved that the recommendations of the Finance Committee be 
adopted with effect from Oct, Ist, as modified by Council, as set forth 
in the following schedule and explanations. 
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Froomdin^H of the 


Pay Schedule Office A,S,B, 



Initial pay 

Grade Pay. Present Pay. from let. Oct. 


Bs. Bs. 

1924. 

R«. 

Librarian 

. 100-^175 125 

m 

Pandit and Asst. Librarian. 

. 60-~a-90 50 

60 

Pandit (Cataloguing) 

. 75_.5^i26 75 

m 

Pandit (Govt. Collect.) 

, 40—2—00 40 

42 

Maulvi A. and P. Lib. 

. 75—5—125 97/8^25 

125 

2nd Maulvi 

. 40—2—60 60 

,52 

Cashier and Accountant 

. 10()„5„150 100 

105 

General Assistant 

. 50-.-3— 80 60 

65 

File Clerk 

. 50—3—80 60 

50 

Typist 

. 50—3—80 60 

63 

Despatcher 

. 40~2.-^60 .37 

40 

Menial Staff. 

Initial Pay 

Grade Pay. Present Pay. from 1st Oct. 

Jamadar * . . 

Rs. 

20— 1— 25* 

1924. 

Durwan . . . . ' 

Society’s peons, 3 

0. P. F Peon. . . . ] 

Sanskrit MSS. Peon 

, 15-1-19* 


Farash (A. and P.) . . { 

Bearer (Sanskrit) 

Bearer (Society) . . J 

Library Duftry 

Stock Duftry . . . . ( 

20 1—25. 


Sanskrit Duftry . . ( 


A. and P. Duftry . . j 

Office Duftry . . 

15—1—20* 


Mali 

15_1_-19* 


Sweepers. 2 . . 

14/ — (consolidated). 



♦ The initial pay in the oa»e of m^ial staff should be governed acsoord- 
ing to the length of service of each incumbent. The increments will 
fidl due every five years* 

Note. 

The Maulvi, Arabic and Persian Library, has for some years i^on in re- 
ceipt of a regular salary and an extra SpOowance of Bs. 26. The allowance 
is now consolidated with regular pay and the increment brings him to 
the limit of his grade where no further increment is added. 

Increment in future to be given from January Ist of each year, the 
present increment in October 1st of the current year being in lieu of 
retrospective effect for the long period the revision of pay has l>eeii 
pending. 

Explanations. 

1. Increment to be given once a year at the same date for the whole 
staff. Date January let. 

2. Increment allowable for employment of over half a year iu the 
previous year ; not allowable for employment under half a year in the 
previous year. 

3. Calculation of increment to count from date of dednite c^point- 
ment. Probation, temporary or unconfirmed employment not to count. 

4. Increment to be dependent on recommendation General Secretary 
and confirmation Finance Committee. Not to be merely mechanically 
dependent on time, but on satisfactiem given. 

6. Boys (Chokras) employed as peons not to have full initial pay, 
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(>. Apprentices, and other special cases, whose capacities do not yet 
warrant initial grade pay, only to be definitely appointed when initial 
tirade pay is justified. 

7. All definite appointments to be 1 ‘ecorded in writing with initial 
(late. 

No. 5, 24.0-24. 

Report death J. 0. ChatterjfM.% late Assistant Librarian, A.S.B. 
Order: Record. The condolences of Council to be fommunicated to 
the son of the deceased. 

No. 1. 2(5-11-24. 

Report death Pandit Asutosh Tarkatirtha. A letter ot condolence 
and appreciation to \)e written on behalf of the Council. 

No. 12. 17-12-24. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1924. 


BLKCTIONS ANNUAL MEETING. 


President. 

Sir Kajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh MukhopadhySya, Kt., C.8.I., 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.H.S.. F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.BJ 
MahUmahopSdhy^ya Haraprasid Shastrl, C.I.E., M. A., F.A.S.B. 
Professor P. J. BrQhl, LC.S.. D.Sc.. F.C.S., F.G.S . F.A.S.B 
Major H. Knowles, I.M.S. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer : — Professor C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A., D.Sc.® 
Philological Secretary: — Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., 
M.A.,Ph.D., F.A.SliB. 


Joint Philological Secretary : — A. F. M. Abdiil Ali, Esq., M.A. 

Biology : — Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc.® 
Physical Science : — W. A. K. Christie, Esq., 
B.So., Ph D.. F.R.G.S., F.A.S.B.* 


Natural History 
Secretaries. 


Anthropological Secretary N. Annandale, Esq., C.I E. D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B.® 

Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles, I.M.S.® 

Library Secretary : — Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq., M A., B.L. 


Other Members of Council. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
F A S B 

S. A. klnida Buksh, Esq., M A.. B.C.L., F.A.S.B. 

P. C, Mahalanobis, Esq., M.A., B-Sc.*^ 

E. H. Pascoe, Esq., D.Sc., F A.S.B. 

C. W. Gurner, Esq., B.A., I.C.S. 

K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A. ® 


APFOINTMSNTS and TaAHSFKBS DURING THUS YEAR. 

B. C. Majumdar, Esq., (Anthropological Secretary), 75-24. 

Baini Praahad, Bag., D.Sc. (Treaaorer), 4 6 24. 

Sunder Lai Hora, Bsq., D.Sc. (Biological Secretary), 4>6-24. 

P. C. Mahalanobis, Bsq., M.A., B.So. (Phy. Sci. Secretary), 7-5-24. 

Major H. W. Acton (Member of Council) 7-5*24; (Medical Secretary), 
2-7*24. 

B. L. Mitter, Esq., (Council Member), 2-7-24,. 

Dr. Sit Devaprasad Sarbadhikaori, Kt, (Council Member), 6-8-24. 

The Hem. Justice Sir W. B. Greaves, Kt. (Council Member), 6 8-24. 


1 DM 25-5-24. « Resigned May 24. ® Transferred 4-6-24. 

* Resignedi April 24. t DM iO-4-25, t Resigned June 24. 

"1 Transferred 7-5-24. > Resigned June 24. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL ELECTED 
FOR THE YEAR 1926. 


President. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Justice Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt , Bar. -at- Law. 
Dr. Sir Devaprasad Sarbadbikari. Kt.. M.A., M.C.S. 

C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Major H. W. Acton, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P,, I.M.S. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer; — Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc. 

Philolop;ical Secretary Maiiamahopadbyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., F.A.S. B. 

Joint Philological Secretary: — Sia>Msu’l ’UlamS Mawlavf M. 
HidSyat Husain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D. 

Biology : — Sunder Lai Hora, Esq., D.Sc. 
Physical Science:— W. A. K. Christie, Esq., 
B.Sc., Ph.D., F.A.8.B. 

Anthropological Secretary: — P. C. Mahalanobis, Esq., M.A.. 
B.Sc. 


Natural History J 
Secretaries. 


i; XI uoaiii, 

listory f 3 
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Medical Secretary : — Major R. Knowles, I.M.S. 

Library Secretary ; — G. H. Tipper, Esq., M. A., P.G.S., M.I.M.M., 
F.A.S.B. 


Other Members of Oouncil, 


Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 

C. W. Gurner, Esq., B.A., I.C.S. 

B. L. Mitter, Esq , M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law. 

Professor P. J. Briibl. I.S.O., D.Sc., F.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.8.B, 

A. H. Harley, Esq , M.A. 

Pramatha Nath ^nerjee. Esq., M.A., B.L. 



LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


K. ^Resident. N.R.=sNon*Re8id0»t, A.=Ab 8 ent. li.M.=s Life Member, 
F.M.= Foreign Member. 

An Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows of the Society. 


N.B . — Members who have changed their residence since tiie list was 
drawn up are requested to give intimation of such change to the 
Oenoral Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may bo made 
in the subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list 
should also be communicated to the General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
are particularly requested to notify to the General Secretary whe 
thor it is their desire to continue Memb( 3 rs of the Society ; otherwise, 
in accordance with Rule 4 <) of the Rules, their names will be removed 
from the list at the expiration of three years from the time of their leav- 
ing India. 


1922 April 5. , R. j 


1919 Feb. .'i. iN.R.I 
1909 Mar. 3. , R. 


1894 Sept. 27.i L.M. ! 

! ! 

1921 Mar. 2. ! R. i 

> ! 


1921 Mar. 2. ; R. 


1916 Feb. 3. N.R. 


1924 Nov. 6. 


R, 


Abdul AH. Abul P'aiz Muhammad, m.a., 
M R.A.8.. F R.S.L., etc 3, Turner Street, 
Calcutta \l€(fe,, Bombay 

Abdul Kador »^urfraz. Elphinsione Coh 

Abdul Latif, Byed, Khan Bahadur, b.a , 
B.L., As.st. Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Revenue Dept., Writers' 
Buildings, Calcutta. 32/1, Upper Oir- 
cular Road, Calcutta, 

Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib. 3. Alimuddin 
Sirtet,, CalcuKa. 

Acton, Major Hugh William, m.r o.s., 
L.R.c.P. (Lcmd.), i.M.s. School of Trop- 
ical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
Avenue^ Calcutta, 

Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., 
Ph.B., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, Cal- 
cutta University. 36, Ballygunge 
Circular JRoadf Calculta. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, Hafiz, Controller of 
Household and Officer in Charge of 
State Library. Rampur State, U,P. 

Ahmad, Khan Saheb Hafiz Nazir, Moulvi, 
Arohfidological Section, Indian Museum. 
OalctUkk. 
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Proceedingfi of the 


Date of Election. 

1924 Dec 3. R. Ahsan Ullah» Khan Bahadur, Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction for Mu- 
hammadan Education. Writere* Build* 
ings, Calcutta. 

1920 Jan. 7. N.R. Aiyer, S. Paramesvara, m.a., b.l., m.b.s.l., 
M.F.L.S., M.BJ.A., Kavitilaka, Secretary 
to the Government of Travancore. 
Trivandrum^ South India. 

1923 April 4. R. \ Alker, A , Merchant. 4, Bankshall Street, 

; Calcutta. 

1919 July 2. R» Amin-ul -Islam, Khan Bahadur, Nawab- 

i zada, B.L. Insfector^Oeneral of Regis- 
iration^ Bengal. 

1912 July 3. N.R. ! Andrews, Egbert Arthur, b.a. Tochlai 
! Experimental Station, Cinnamara P.O., 
Jorhat, Assam. 

1924 Nov. 5. R. Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur, Assistant 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

! 42, Baniapokhur Hoad, Calcutta. 

1911 May 3. R. Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martiniere, 

! il, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1904 July 6. 'N.R. ; Aulad Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Sayid. 
Rajar Deori, Dacca. 

1924 Mar. 6. R. : Austin. J. Mein, Merchant, Jardine Skinner 
* & Co Calcvita. 

1917 April 4. N.R. ) Awati, P. R., m,a., Medical Entomologist, 

Central Research Institute. Kasavdi. 

1914 Mar, 4. L.M, Bacot, J. 31, Quai $ Or say, Paris. 

1870 Feb. 2. L.M. Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., o.i.m* 
Ferlys Lodge, 29. Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England. 

1924 April 2. N.R.; Babl, K. N., Professor of Zoology, Luck- 
now University. Badshahagh, Lucknow. 
1924 Nov, 6. j N.R. Baidil, A. Mannan, Lecturer in Persian 
I and Urdu. New College Hostel, P.O. 

; Moradpore, (Patna). 

1919 April 2. ; R. : Bal, Surendra Nath, Ph.c., M.Sc., F.L.S., 

j ‘ Curator, Industrial Section, Indian 
Museum. 1, Sudder Street, CcdcuUa. 

1920 Mar. 3. R* j Ballardie, J. H. de Caynoth, a.b.i.b.a. 

I 7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

1918 Feb. 6. N.R. j Banerjee, Narendra Nath, 

I (Lend.), A.M.1.1S. (Ind.), Divisional Engi* 
neer, Tel^raphs. Mandalay, (Burma). 
1922 April 6. N.R. 1 Banerjee, Sasadhar, b.a., B.id. Hea4 
j Master, E.I. Railway Indian H.S. 

! School, Jamalpur (Monghyr). 
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SSTcTUltction. I 

1905 sLr. 1. R. 
1919 July 2. j R. 

1907 Jan. 2. ! R. 
1924 Mar. 5 R. 

1923 Peb. 7. R. 
1898 Mar. 2. N.R. 

I 

1921 Dec. 7. i R. 

i 

I 

I 

1923 Deo 5- | R. 

1924 Mar. 5. i R. 

1924 Dec. 3. ! R 

1 

1909 July 7. ! N.R. 

i 

1896 July 3. |l.M. 

I 

1916 April 7. j N.R 

I 

( 

1909 April 7.. R. 
1876 Nov. 16 F.M. 

1917 Aug. 1. R. 
1909 July 7. R. 
1924 May 7. L.M. 

1908 Nov. 4. R. 
1924 AprU 2. R. 


Bauer ji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College^ 
OdmUa. 

Banerji, Pramathanath m.a., b.l., Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta, 

Bauerji, Rakhal Das, m.a. 65, Simla 
Street^ Calcutta. 

Bannerjee, P. N., m.a. (Cantab.), a.m.i.e. 
(Ind.), F.c.u,, Civil Engineer. 6 & 7, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Barber, Cecil Thomas, Asst. Supdt., 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a. (Oxon.), 
I c.i.E. Qauhati, Assam. 

: Barua, B. M., Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- 
j sity. 4, Herambi Charan Das's Lane^ 
Machuabazar Street, Calcutta. 

Harwell, N. F., Col. Bishop's House, 
51, Chowringhee, Calcutta, (and Beacon 
Hill, West Bunion, Norfolk, England), 

Basu. D. N., Bar-at-Law. 14, Baloram 
Chose Street, Calcutta. 

Basu, Jatindra Nath, m.a., Solicitor, m.l.c. 
14, Baloram Chose Street, Calcutta. 

Bazaz, Rangnath Khemra], Proprietor, 
Shri Venkateshwar Press. 7th 
Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Sir Nicholas 
Dodd. B.A., O.I.E., T.O.S., Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam. Shillong. 

Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., ph.D., 
Prof, of Sanskrit, Deccan College. 
Poona. 

; Bentley, Charles A., m.b., d.p.h. Writers* 
j Buildings, Calcutta. 
rBeveridge, Henry, f.a.s.b., i.o.s. (Re- 
; tired.) 63, Campden House Road, 
j W. 8, London. 

j^Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna, m.a. 

: 35, Circular Road, BaUygunge. 

j Bhattaoharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 80, Sham- 
bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Bhattacharya, Binayatosh, m.a., Chief 
Editor, Gaekwad Sanskrit Series. 
Baroda. 

Bhattaoharya, Bisvesvar, b.a., m.e.a.s., 
B.O.S. 16, Toumshend Road, Bhowani- 
pore, Cahuita. 

I Bhattaoharya, Rai Bahadur Barada San- 
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I>ate oi Election, 

i 

f 

1 kar, M.B., Teacher of Medicine, Camp- 
bell Medical School, Calcutta. 58, 
Harrison Roady Calcutta, 

1922 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

1 

Bhattaoharya, Pandit Vidhushekhara, 
Principal, Vidyabliavana, Visvabharati, 
Santinikeiany Birbhum. 

1922 June 7. 

i R. 

1 

Bhattacbaryya, Dr. Sivapada, M.n. 
School of Tropical Medicine ^ Calcutta, 

1923 2. 

' R. 

Bhukhanvala, R.IVI. A., Merchant, Partner 
of Bhukhanvala & Sons. 10, Canning 
Streety Calcutta, 

1923 Aug. 1. 

R. 

Biswas, Kalipada, M. A., Botanical I^abora- 
tory, College of Science, 35, Ballyganj 
Circular Roady Calcutta. 

1922 Dec, 0. 

N.R. 

Blackett, Sir Basil Phillot, r.o.b., Finance 
Member. Goveniment of India. Delhi 
and Simla. 

1893 Feb. 1. 

L.M. 

Bodding, Bevd. P. 0 Mohulpahari, 
Sonthal Parganas. 

1912 July 3. 

R. 

; Boinford. Capt. Trevor Lawrence, i.m.s., 
M.B., B.ft., M.R.o.s , L.R.o.p. Bdcn Hos- 
pital, Calcutta, 

1919 June 6. 

R. ! 

1 

1 

j 

Bose, Ajit Mohan, m.b., ch.B. (Edin.), l.m. 
(Dub.). 92/3, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 

1898 Feb. 2. 

R. 1 

Bose, Amrita Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 

Chandra Maiira lAinCy Calcutta, 

1918 July 3. 

R. 1 

Bose, Charu Chandra, m.b., Assistant Sur- 
geon, Medical College. 52/2 Mirzapur 
* Street y Calcvita, 

1896 Mar. 6. 

R. 

i 

1 

♦Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt, c.s.i., m.a., 
D.sc., F.A .s.B. Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

1922 Apl. 5. 

N.R.: 

i 

Bose, Jogesh Chandra, Vidyabinode, 
Landholder Contain Midnapore, 

1924 Mar. 6. 

R. i 

Bose, S., B.A., Deputy Assistant Con- 
troller of Military Accounts, Presidency 
and Assam District, 8, Ram Rissen 
Das Lane, Amherst Street P.O., Calcutta, 

1917 Oot. 3. 

N.R. 

Bose, Satyendra Nath, m.sc. Prof., Dacca 
University, Ramna, Dacca, 

1920 Mar. H. 

N.R. 

Bosworth-Smith, Percy, F.a.s., m.i.m.m., 
M.A.x.M.E. Kolar Gold Fietd, Mysore 
State, Oorgaum P,0., South India, 

1910 July 6. 

N.R. 

Botham, Arthur William, i.c.s. ShUtong, 

1908 Jan. 1. 

1 

R. ^ 

"Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, m.a,, 

M.n., f.a.9*f« 82/8, OornwalUs S^eet, 
CakuUa. 
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Date of KItiction. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
1907 July 3. 

1909 Oct, 6. 
1924 Mar. 5. 

1924 July 2. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

1901 June 5 
1890 Jan. 8. 
1900 May 2. 

1913 Apl. 2. 
1918 July 3. 
1924 Mar. 5 

1920 Sept. 1. 

1909 Mar, 3 

1920 Sept, 1. 

1906 Jan. 3, 

1916 Oct. 27. 
1911 June 7. 

1916 Jan. 6. 


[N.R. I BriJ Narayan, m.a., F.B.Hist.s., m.b.a.s. 
i j 8, Bank Boad, Allahabad, 

! A. rBrown, John Coggin, o.b.e., d.sc., f.o.s., 

MI.M.E., Mlnst.M.M., M.I.E. (Ind.), 

, F.A.S.B., Geological Survey of India. 

27, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 

I R. I Brown, Percy, a.e.c.a. Oovernment 
1 j School of Art, Calcutta, 

I H. Browne, H., Capt. m.b.e , Lie, ri , b.a., 

I Arcbitect, Martin & Co. 6 & 7, Clive 

Street, Calcutta, 

R. Browne, L E., Clerk in Holy Orders, Lec- 
turer at Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

, 224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

! R. i^Briihl, Paul Johannes, i.s.o., d.sc., f.o. 8., 
F.G.s., F.A.s.B. 35, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

|F.M ;*BurkilL Isaac Henry, m.a., f.a.s.b. Bo- 
! ta^iic Gardens, Singapore, 

N.R. |♦Bu^n, Richard, o.r.E., i.o.s., f.a.s.b. 
i Board of Revenue, Allahabad, U.P. 

N.R, Butcher, Flora, l.m., s.a, (London), 
M.D. Brux., Reg. in U. P. Tanakpur 
Medical Mission. Tanakpur, Rohilkhand 
and Kumaon Ry,, U.P, 



R. 

I 

I E. 

i R 

R. 

A. 

R. 

i R. 

j 


Calder, Charles Gumming. Royal Botanic 
! Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah, 

' Campos, Joachim Joseph, m.b. 16/2, Royd 
< Street, Calcutta 

' Carey, Sir Willoughby L., Senior Partner. 
Bird & Co., President, Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Chartered Bank Build- 
ings. Calcutta. 

' Chakladar, Haran Chandra. 28/4, Sahana- 
gar Lam, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

I Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 

''^Chanda, Bamaprasad, b.a., f.a.s.b. 37A, 
Police Hospital Road, Calcutta, 
Chapman, John Alexander. G/o Imperial 
I Library^ Calcutta, 

Chatterjee, AtuI Chandra, i.o.s. Lucknow. 
Chatterjee, Karuna Kumar, f.b.o.s. 74, 
Dharamtala Street, Calcutta, 

Chatterjee, Khagendra Nath, b.a., b.l., 
Attorney-at-I-aw. 12, Madan Mohan 
Chatterjee Lam, Calcutta, 
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19£0 Sep. 1. I B. 
1922 April 5. I R. 

1924 Mar. 5. ^ B. 

t 

1924 Dec. 3. | B. 

{ 

1924 Aug. 6. I B. 
1924 Nov. 6. B. 
1893 Sept. 28.; B. 

1914 April 1.! R. 

1923 Deo 5. R. 

1922 Peb. 1. R. 

1924 June 4. j R. 
1907 July 3. R. 

1909 Nov 3. N.R 

1916 Sept. 1. R. 

1923 May 2. j R. 

I i 

1920 Dec. 1. ; A. I 

1 i 

1907 July 8. j A. j 

1887 Aug. 26.) R. ' 


Chatterjee, Nirmai Chandra. 62, Haris 
Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipore, Cahutta. 
Chatterjee, Rakhahari, b.a., Student, Cal- 
cutta University. 7, Lakshman Da$ 
Lane, Howrah. 

Chatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., b.l., Soli- 
citor, President, Incorporated Law 
Society of Calcutta. 33, McLeod Street, 
Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Mr. Sailendra Nath, Deputy 
Assistant Controller of Military Accounts 
(P. & A. District). 9/4, Badur Bagan 
Row, CalcuUa, 

Chatterji, Suniti Kumar, m.a., ph.n., Cal- 
I cutta, Khaira Professor. GahuUa Uni- 
j versity. 

' Chattopadhyay, K. P , Lecturer in Anthro- 
* pology. Calcutta University. 2, Rmn- 
i kissen Bass's Lane. Badurbagan, Calcutta . 

i*Chaudhuri, B. L., b.a., d.Sc. (Edin.), 

I F.R.S.E., F.L.S. (Lond.), F.A.S.B., Sherpur 

i Town, Mymeneingh; 9A, South Road, 

I Entally P.O., Calcutta. 

I Chaudhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, 

I Calculta. 

: Chopra, B. N.. Asst. Superintendent, Zoo- 
I logical Survey of India, Indian Museum, 

I Calcutta. 

i Chopra, R. N., Major, i.M.s., Prof, of 
i Pharmacology, School of Tropical Medi- 

I cine. Calcutta. 

Cooper, H., Manufacturing Chemist, 18, 
Convent Road, Calcutta. 

♦Christie, William Alexander Kynoch, b..sc., 
rh.i),, M.iiist.M.M , F.A.s.B. Qtological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 

I ♦Christophers, Lt -C^ol. Samuel Richard, 
M.B.,c.i F.A.S.B., I.M.s. Central 

Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Cleghom, Maude Lina West, f.l.s., f.b.s. 

12, Alijmr Road, CalcuUa. 

Collenbei^, Baron H. Rtldt von, German 
Consul-General. 2 , Store Road, Calculta. 
Connor, Lieut. -CoL F. P. 2, Upper 
Wood Street, CalcuUa, 

Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, b.a., F*a.s. 

Europe (c/o Oeologieal Survey of India) . 
Griper, WQliam Risdon, fj.c. 
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Onte of Bleotion* 

A.R.s.M. KonnamTy E.LR., Hughly, 
{Bengal), 

1918 April 3 N.R. Das, Jagaimath, b.a., Ratnakar, Kavi< 
i pudhakar. The Rajsadan^ Ajodhya, 

1923 June 6. N.R. ! Kali, Superintendent, Forests. 

! Jt^bal State, F.O, Chopal^ via Simla, 

1924 April 2. R. i Das, Mr. Biraj Mohan, m.a. (Cal.), m sc. 

(Lon.), Superintendent, Calcutta Re- 
: I search Tanne^ 3 ^ 2/1 , Kirti Miller Lan^, 

; Cnlcntia. 

1924 Mar. 5 R. : Das, S. R., Bar-at- Law, Advocate-General, 

' 1 Bengal. 7, Hungerford Street^ Calcutta. 

1915 Sept. 1. R. I Das-Gupta. Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s,. 

Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta, 
1922 Sept. 6. ; N.R. Das-Gupta, Dr. Surendra Nath, Prof, of 
* Sanskrit and Philosophy, Chittagong 

College. Chittagong. 

1917 April 4 R. Datta. Rasik Lai, d sc., f.o.s., p.r.s.b., 
Industrial Chemist, Dept, of Industries, 
I Bengal. IS, Manicktola St., Calcutta, 

1924 Dec. 3, N.R., Dave, Shyam Shanker, Assistant Engineer. 

, (Qualified). Ratgarh, C,P., B.N. Ry. 
1924 Aug. 6. L.M » Davies, L. M., Major, Royal Artillorv. 

Kohat. N.W.F.P., India 

1896 Sept. 19. R. De, Kiran Chandra, b.a., c.j.e., i.c.s., 
Commissioner, Presidency Division , 
Bengal. Theatre Road, Calcutta, 

1924 April 2. R. De, Rai Bahadur f.l. 99, Grey Street. 
Calcutta. 

1917 June 6. R. Deb. Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemin- 
dar, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Raja Nava- 
krishna Street, Calcutta, 

1921 Sept. 7. H. Deb, Kumar Profiilla Krishna, Zemindar 
and T.Andlord. 106 I, Grey Street, 

’ Calcutta, 

1906 Deo. 6. i A. Dentith, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong. 

1910 May 4. : L.M. Dhavle, Sankara Baiaji, i.c.s, , District 
I and Sessions Judge. Cuttack. 

1920 Aug. 4.| N.R. Dikshit, Kashinath Narayan, m a., Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, 

Eastern Circle. Calcutta, 

1898 Jan. 6. 1 R, Dods. William iKane, Agent, Hongkong 
, and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

I GakuMa. [eutta. 

1902 July 2. i R. Doxey, Frederick. 63, Pc^k Street, Ccd- 
1910 Nov. 5 *!n,R.! Dube, Babool Mayeshanker. R.N. High 
! Schotd, Falhpur {Jaipur), 
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Date of Kleotion. 

1920 April 7. R. Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastinga 

Street, Calcutta. 

1922 April 5. N.R. Dubta, Bhagad, Prof, and Supdt., Re- 

search Dept., Dayanand Anglo -Vedio 
College. Lahore. 

i 

1924 Nov. 5. I N.R. Eaton, Miss Winifred A., Missionary, 
j Canadian Baptist Mission, Principal, 

Bible Training School for Women, Pal- 
! konda. Vizag. Dist. 

1921 Nov. 2. j N.R. Emdadul Haq, Shah, m.l.c. Vill. Bhowk- 

I aar, P.8. Chandina, P.O. Mudafargar, 

' Dist Tippera. 

1911 Nov. 1. j A. Esch, V. tl., Architect. Victoria Memo- 

i rial Building, Cathedral Avenue, Maidan, 
j I Calcutta. 

I I 

1904 Aug. 3. i R. j*Ferrnor, Lewis Leigh, a.r.s.m., x>.sc., p.o.s., 

! F.A.s.B. Geological Survey of India, 

Calcutta. 

1906 Oct. 31 . N.R. j Finlow, Robert Steel, b.sc., r.r.o., Director 
' of Agriculture, Bengal. Ramna P.O., 
Dacca. 

1924 Mar. 5. R. Fitzpatrick, H., Engineer, Asst. Managing 
Director, Bengal Iron Co. Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 

1913 Nov. 5. j R- Fox, Cyril S., b.sc., m.i.m.e.,f.g.s. Geo- 
j logical Survey of India, Calcutta. 

1919 April 2. |N.R. Friel, Ralph, i.o.s. Silchar, Assam. 

1923 Mar. 7. ! R. Fry, Lieut. -Colonel A. B,, o.i.b., d.s.o., 

M.D. (Lond ), D.P.H., D.T.M. and Hy., 
M.B.c.s. (Eng.), L.E.o.p. (Lond.), i.m.s,, 
I Professor of Hygiene. School of Tropi- 

cal Medicine, Calcutta. 

1922 April 5. ; A. Ftilep, E. G.. Merchant, Proprietor, E. G. 

Fiilep & Co., Calcutta, Bombay and 
Hamburg. 5, Mimon Bow, Calcutta. 

1919 Feb, 5. F.M ; Oaloostian, Valarshak Mackertich. P.O. 

Box 607, Sanger, Calijomia, JJ S.A. 

1919 Nov, 5. N.R. j Gambhir, J. S. Shamaldas College, Bhav» 

nagar, Kalhiavm. 

1909 Oct. 7, [ R, I Gangoly, Ordhendra Coomar, b.a. 12/1, 
I Oangoly Lane, Calcutta. 

1912 Mar. 6. i R. j Ganguli, Manmohan, b.f. 60, Pa/aJte/- 

I I ballav Street, Calcutta. 

1920 Mar. 3. jN.R. ! Ganguli, Fratul Pati, b.a., n.T.ftt., etc., 

I Captain i.m s. (late), Teacher of lledi* 
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of iillocUon 

1921 June L 
1924 April 2 
1924 July 2. 

1924 l)e(^ 3. 

1905 Jnly 5. 
1924 April 2. 

1918 Feb. 6. 
1920 May 5. 

1912 8ept. 4. 
1924 l)ee. 3. 

1919 Feb. 6. 
1910 Sept. 7. 

1906 May 3. 
1924 Mar. 6. 
1910 Mar. 2.; 
1900 Dec. 6. 

1917 June 6 

1923 Mar. 7. 
1919 Mar. 5. 


cine, Dacca Medical School, 17, Naya- 
1 bazar Road, Dacca, 

R. j Ghatak, Prof. Joyotischandra. 5, Bala- 
i rarn Bose Ghat Lane^ Bhowanipore, Cal- 
; cuita. 

R, ! Ghose, C C., Barrister-at-Law, Judge, 
Calcutta High Court. 10, Dehendra 
Ghose Road, Bhowanipore^ Calcutta, 

R. Ghose. Hon. Mr. Justice Bipin Fiehary, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta 101, 
Bellaln Road, Calcutta. 

R. * Ghose. Mr. Sushi) Chandra, Deputy Magis- 
trate. 1, Sikdarbagan Street, Calcutta. 
R. I Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyabhusana 
28, Telepara Lane, Calcutta. 

R. Ghosh, Dr. K., d.t.m., d.jp.h. (Cantab.), 

L. M s.. Medical Practitioner. 45, Creek 
Row, Calcutta. 

R. Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, m.d., m.sc , f.z.s., 
F.R.M.s., Prof, of Biology, Medical 
College. Calcutta. 

R. Ghosh, Sukhendra Nath, b.a. (Cal.), b.sc. 
(Glasg.), A.MT.C.E., M.R.San I., M.I.E. 
(Ind,), Executive Engineer, P W.D., 
Bengal. 1 , Haysham Road, Calcutta. 

R. Ghosh, Tarapa da. \4:, Paddapukur Street, 
Kidderpur, Calcutta. 

R. Gilbert, W. G. L., Traffic Manager, Light 
; Railways. Martin & Co. 6>7, Clive 
* j Street, Calcutta. 

N.R. I Ghuiam Mohiud-din Sufi. Normal School, 

' Amraoii. 

N.R. '♦Gravely, Frederic Henry, d.Sc , f.a.s.b. 

GovernmeiU Mmeum, Egmore, Madrc^s, 
i F.M. Graves, Henry George, a.e.s.m. 62, Car- 
, ington Road, Bedford, England. 

R. Greaves, Sir Ewart, Judge, Calcutta High 
Court. 2, Short Street, Calcutta. 

A. ♦Qreig, Major Edward David Wilson, 

M. B., F.A.S.B., i.M.s. Simla. 

L.M. Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne. 
C/o Messrs, Coutts Af Co , 440, Strand, 
London, W.C/2. 

A. Gupta, Kisorimohan^ m.a., Prof, of His 
tory, M.O. College. Sylhet, Assam. 

R. Gupta, N., Bar.-at-lAw, Calcutta Club. 
N.R, Gupta, Sivaprasad. Seva Upavana, 
Benares City. 
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1915 Aug. 4. I R. Gurner, Cyril Walter, T.o.s. United Service 

j Cluh^ Ccdcutia, 

1901 Mar. 6. |N.R. ! Habibur Rahman Khan^ Raee». Bhikan- 
' put. District Aligarh, 

1892 Jan 6. ! F.M. Haig, Lieut. -CoL Sir T. Wolaeley, c.m.o., 
Indian Army, H.B.M/e Legation. 

' Dublin, London, 

1907 Aug. 7. ‘ F.M. ♦Haines, Henry Haselfoot, c.i.k., f.o.h., 

F.L 8., F.A.s.B. Glen Ashton, Wimhorne, 
j Dorset* 

1916 Jan. 5. N.R. i Hamilton, C. J. Patna University, Palm, 

1920 May 6. . R. ; Haroourt, Major E. S. United Service 

Clvb, Calcutta. 

1924 Aug. 6 , R. Haridas, Anandji, b.a., ll.b., Merchant. 
9. Wood Street, Calcutta, 

1912 May 1. R. Harley. Alexander Hamilton, m.a. The 
I Madrasah, Calcutta, 

1923 May 2. ! R. Harnett, Major, W. L., I.M.S., Supdt., 

; Campbell Hospital. Sealdah House, 

Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

1908 April 1 | A, j Harrison, Edward Philip, Ph.n., f.h.s.e 

j : The Ob»ervatory, Alipur, Calcutta. 

1921 May 4. N.RJ Hartog, Philip Joseph, c.i.K., m.a., b.Sc., 

1 Vice Chancellor, Dacca University. 

Ramna, Dacca. 

Hemraj, Raj Guru. Dhokatol, Nepal, 
Hendry. C. A. St. John, f.r G.s., m.i.s.e., 
A.M.I.M.B., M.i B., M. MIN. I., Consulting 
Mechanical Engineer, Martin Co. 
, 6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta, 

1911 June 7. R. ; Hidayat Husain, Shams-uI-Ulama Muham* 
I I msd, Khan Bahadur, Collin 
I Street, Calcutta, [P*0., Assam. 

1920 Feb. 4. N.R. Hill, Harold Brian Cunningham. Chabua 

1924 April 2. N.R. Kingston, R. W. G., Major, Indian Medi- 

cal Service Cfo Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 
1911 April 6. N.R. Hiralal, Bai Bahadur, Dy, -Commissioner 
) (Retired). Craddock Town, Nagpur, C*P, 

1891 July 1 F.M. |♦Holland, Sir Thomas H., K.c.s.i., 
I K.O.I.B., Ui.n., F.B.8., FtA.S.B., 

Rector, Imperial College of Scienoe 
and Technology. ScnSh Kensington^ 
London, 8, W, 7, 

1921 Nov. 2. R. Hora, Sunder Lai. Zoological Survey of 

India, Indian Mnseum, OodoMa, 

1878 Jan. 2. L.M. Houstoun, George L., t.a.s. Johnstone 
Castle, Renfrewshire, Scotland, 


1919 Nov. 5. ! N.R. I 
1924 Dec. 3. j B. j 
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1923 June 6. :N.R. - Howard,A., Imperial Economic Botanist to 
, the Government of India. Puaa.Behar. 

1923 June 6. [N.K. Hutton, J. H., cm.e., m.a., d.Sc., 

! Hon. Director of Ethnography, Assam. 

* Kohima, Naga Hills, Assam. 

1924 April 2. | R. Huq, Mahftizul. m.a.. Lecturer, Presidency 

College. Calcutta 

1911 Feb, 1. R. Insch. James. C o Messrs. Duncan Bros. 

< <Sr Co., 101, ( live Street, Calcutta. 

1924 July 2. N.R. Iyengar, M. O. Parthasarathy, Ag. Pro- 
i fessor of Botany, Presidency College. 

Madras 

f 

1923 Dec. 5. , R JackvSon, P. S., Engineer. General Manager 
for India, the English Electric Co., Ltd., 

' 1) 4. Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

1921 Feb. 2. K. Jain, Chhote LalU m.r.a s 25, Central 
Avenue, North, (Calcutta 

1910 Aug. 3. R. Jain, PodamraJ Raniwalla. 0. Joggo- 

mohan Mullicks Lane. Calcutta. 

1923 Feb, 7 N .R. Jinavijayaji, Muni Principal, Gujerat Pura- 

} tattva Mandir Ellisbridg( , Ahmedabad. 

1908 June 3. R. Jones, Hubert Cecil, a.r.s.m., a r.o.s,, 

P.G.S., Asst. Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta 

1924 April 2. R. Judah, Dr. N. J.,M.B.,ch.B., f R.c s. (Eng.), 

Surgeon, Medical College Hospital, Cal- 
I cutta. *1, Hunger ford Street. Calcutta. 

1911 Nov. 1. L.M. Kamaluddiii Ahmad. Sliams-iil-Ulama, 

' M.A The University. Lucknow. 

1924 Mar. 5. ; R. Kanjilal, M. N., Bar.-at-Law, m.a. (Cal.), 
B.A., LL.B. \(’antab). 17. Loudon Street. 
Calcutta 

1924 Nov. 5. I R. ; Kapur, Shamlal, Import and Banking. 

! ; 113, Cross Street. Calcutta. 

1920 July 7, I R. Kar, Sites Chandra. 47, Corporation 
j , Street, Calcutta. 

1920 Feb. 4, [ A. j Keir, W, L, Asst, Architect to the Govt, of 
I Bengal, Writers* Buildings, Calcutta. 

1910 May 4. A, ♦Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 

27, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

1982 Mar, 1. N.R, Kennedy, Pringle, m.a., b.l. Mozafferpur. 
1920 Map, 3, R, ♦Khuda Bukhsh, S., f.a.s.b., Bar.-at-I^w. 
5, BUioU Road, Calcutta. 

1909 April 7. j N.R. Kilner, John Newport, m.b., l.b.c.s., 

j l.b.o.f. 14, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 
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Frocetdinga of the 


Date of Election, 


1 

1910 Mar. 2. 

A. 

i Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Build- 
1 ings, Calcutta. 

1920 July 7. 

R. 

1 

Knowles, Robert, Major, i.M.s., m.b.o.s., 
L.R.c.F., B A. (Cantab), Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine, Central Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

1923 Dec. 5. 

!N.R. 

1 

! 

, Korke, Vishnu Tatyaji, Captain, F.R.c.r. 

* (Edin.), Central Research Institute. 
Kasauli. 

1921 Deo. 7. 

N.R. 

Kumar, Anand Kumar. Fairfield, Firoze- 
pore Road, Lahore. 

1923 Mar. 7. 

i A. 

I 

1 

Labey, George Thomas, Bengal Pilot 
Service. 5, Loudon Street ^ Calcutta 

1920 Mar. 3. 

R. 

Lahiri, Jagadindronath. 91, Upper Gir 
} cular Road, Galcutla. 

1887 May 4. 

L.M. 

i 

j Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar 

1 Street. Cambridge, MassarJiu setts, U.S. 
i America. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

L.M. j*La Touche,. Thomas Henry Digges, m.a., 

! j F.G.8., F.A s.B. 230, Hills Rond, Gam- 

1 ! bridge, England. 

1914 Aug. 5. 

1 R. 

j Law, Biinala Charan, m.a., b.l,, Ph.o., 

' F.K.Hist.s. 24. Sukea Street ^ Calcutta. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

R. 

1 Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l., r.B.s., 
j ph.D. 96, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

1914 July 1. 

R. 

Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., f.z.s., 
M.B.o.u, 24, Sukea St., Calcutta. 

1918 June 5. 

N.R. 

Lees, Donald Hector, r.c.s. Jalpaiguri 

1911 May 3. 

R, 

Lomax, C. E., m.a. La Martiniire, Cal- 
cutta. 

1906 Oct. 31. 

N.R. 

1 Luard, Lieut. -Col., Charles Rokford, 
i o.LB., M.A. (Oxon). C/o Grindlay dh 

1 Co., London and Bombay. 

1870 April 7. 

L.M.i 

1 

i 

1 Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, U.S. America. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

R. 

♦IKIcCay. David, Lieut.-Col, m.d., B.ch., 
B.A.o. (R.U.L.), M.R.c.p. (Lend). 
F.A.S.B., I.M.8. 24, Park Street, Calcutta. 
MacGregor, A. D., m.b.c., v.s , i.v.s , 
Principal, Bengal Veterinary College, 
Belgachia. Calcutta. 

1924 Nov. 6. 

R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Dou^aa, 
K.O.8.I., K.C.I.B., Governor of the Punjab. 
Lahore. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

Madho Bao Soindia, His Highness Haha* 
rajah Colonel Sir^ Alijah Bahadur, 
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I G.C.8.I., G.C.V.O., A.D.O , LL.D., Malm- 

' rajah of Gwalior. Jai Silas, Gwalior, 

1916 June 7, j N.R, Mahajan, 8ur5^a Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya 

1920 Mar, 3. ■ R. Mahalanobis, Prof. P. C., b.sc., m.a. 

! 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

1906 Deo. 5. ! R. Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra, b.sc. 

(Edin.) r.R.s.E ,i.e.s., Prof., Presidency 
College. 210, Cornwallis Street, CaJeuila, 
1911 Mar. 1. | R. Mahatap, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, 

. K.C.S.I., Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, 

- 6, Alipur Lane, Calcutta, 

1924 Feb. 6. ; R. Mahindra, K. C., n a. (Cantab), Accounts 
Department. Martin & Co. 6 <fc 7, Clive 
Street, (Calcutta 

1918 Aug. 7. , R. Maitra, Jatindra Nath, Physician and 

j Surgeon. 68 ^4, Beadon St., Calcutta. 

1918 Feb. 6. [N-R. Maitra, Sisir Kumar, Principal, Indian 
; Institute of Philosophy. Amalner, 

j Bovihay Presidency. 

1020 June 2 R. Majiundar, Nani Gopal, m.a.. Lecturer. 

, Calcutta IJniverKity. 70, Russa Road, 

North, Calcutta. 

1916 Feb. 2. R. . Majumdar. Narendra Kumar, m.a., Asst. 

Prof., Calcutta University. Calcutta, 
1913 June 4. l N.R. i Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., Ph.D., 
j Prof., Dacca Uni vetsitv. Ramna. Dacca. 

1918 Feb. 0. j K. ^ Matien, Johan van, 6, Temple Chambers, 

I Calcutta. 

1920 Jan. 5. N.R* Mangalik, Murari Sharan, Editor, “The 
I i La lit a.” Sivasadan, Meerut 

1901 June 5, i N.R. I Mann. Harold Hart, d sc., m.sc., f.i.c., 
' F.L.S., Director of Agriculture, Bombay 

j ‘ Presidency. Pnona, 

1899 Aug, 30. L.M. j Mannu I^al, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 
1 ; Surgeon. Rai Bareli, 

1919 Oct. 10. [N.R. I Manry, Rev. J. C., m.a., Ph.n., Ewing 

, I Christian College, Allahabad City, U,P. 

1905 Dec. 6. |F.M. i Marsden, Edmund, b.a., f.r.o.s., f.r.h.s , 
* ’ F.R.S.L,, M.R.A.s. 12. ElUrdule Road, 

I Hampstead, London. [cuita. 

R. j Martin, Oswald. 6 & 7, Clive Street, Cal- 
R. 1 Martin, T. Leslie, m.a. (Cantab). 6, Clive 
I Street, Calcutta. 

A, j Matthai, George. Govt. College, Lahore. 
R. i Mazumdar, B. C. 33/1/C', Lansdowne 
! Road, Calcutta. 

R. i McPherson, James, Assistant, Begg, Dun- 
I lop & Co., Ltd. 2, Hare Street, Calcutta, 


1920 Aug. 4. 
1924 Mar. 5. 

1919 June 4. 

1920 Deo. 1. 

1924 Mar. 5. 
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1922 i^b. 1. 

1923 Dec. 6. 
1886 Mar. 3. 

1884 Nov. 5. 
1884 Sep. 3. 
1912 June 5. 
1919 Nov. 5. 
1911 July 5. 

1924 April 2. 

1906 June 6. 

1919 April 2. 
1924 April 2. 

1924 Mar. 6. 
1924 Mar. 5. 

1924 Mar. 6. 

1924 Mar. 5. 
1916 Feb. 2. 

1920 Dec. 1. 

1923 May 2. 

1924 Aug. 6. 


R. 

, N.R. 
|L.M. 

I 

i 

|n.r, 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

! 


Megaw, Lieut.-Col. J. W. D., 
Director, Calcutta School of Trofucal 
Medicine. 15, Kyd Street^ OalcuUa, 
Meggitt, F. J., Professor of Biology, 
University College. Rangoon, 

Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebifoy, c.i.K., 
P.E.s.A. 9, Rainey Park, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

♦Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, o.i.b., ir.B.s., 
B.A., F.o.s , F.A.s.B. Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Miles, William Henry, p.b.s. 7, King 
Edward Court, Ohominghee, GalcvUa. 
Misra, Chatnparam, b.a., Dy. Director of 
Industries. Oawnpore, U.F. 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r.a.s.. Pleader. 
Malda. 


jN.R.' Misra, Syama Behari, b.a., p.o.s., Rai 
! Bahadur, Pandit, m.r.s.a., m.r.a.s.. 

Retired Dy. Director, Land 
Record.*^, U.P. Parlabgarh, Oudh. 

\ R. Mitra, J.C., m.a., b.l., Accountant-General, 
i Bengal. 1, Ahinnsh Miller Lane, Cal- 

j cuUa, 

: R. Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath, 34, 
! Shampukur Street, Calcutta, [Galeuita, 

j R. Mitra, Panohanan. Bangabasi College, 
j R. Mitsukuri, R., (Tokio Imperial Uni- 
; verity), Manager, Asano Bussan Co., 

Ltd. 2 & 3, Clive Row, Calcutta, 

\ R. Mitter, Sir B. C., Kt.. Bar. at- Law. 2/1, 
Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

R. Mitter, B. L.. m.a., bx , Bar.-at-Law, 
Standing Counsel, Bengal. 6, Ou^ram 
i Street, Calcutta. 

R, Mitter, Hon. Dr. Dwarkanatb, m.a., d.i,., 
Vakil, High Court. 25, Nanda Bam 
Sen Street, Calcutta, 

R. Mitter, P. C., o.T b., mx.c., Vakil, High 
Court. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

! R. Mohammad Yusuf, Hashimi, Khan Sahib, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. The Madrasah, 21, Wel- 
lesley Square, Calcutta. 

N.R.; Mohammed Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble, 
> Major, la. Chief of Hcdi, 

! N,W.F.P. 

R. ' Miller, H. Merchant. 18, BaUygunge 
I Circular Road, CakuUa. 

B. : Moloney, William J., General Manager of 
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j Heuter’ri for the East, cjo Reuter’s, 

i 26 7, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, 

1924 Nov. 5, j H. Mookerjee, B. N., a. a. (Cantab), Engineer. 

I 6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta, 

1924 Deo. 3. K. Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 6 & 7, 
Clive Street. Calcutta. 

1898 May 4. R. Mookerjee, Sir K. N., K.c.ia., k.c.v.o. 

7, Harifiglon Street, Calcutta 

1924 July 2. I K. Mookerjee* Syama Prasad, m.a., b.l.. 

i Vakil, High Court, Fellow of the Univer- 

' j bity of Calcutta. 17 . Russa Road North 

; i Calcutta 

1919 Feb. 5, ! R | Moreno, Henry William Bunn, m.\., ph.D , 
i j M.R.A.s. 13, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

1924 Mar. 5. H. i Morris^C.J , Captain. 2 3idQ A. 0, Gurkha 
Rifles, Lansdowne. Garhwal. U.P. 

1912 Jan U). K. * Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Aga. 23. 

1 Lower ChitjMv Road, Calcutta. 

1900 Mar, 3. R. | Mukerjee, BrajalaJ. m.a,. Solicitor. 12, 

I Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

1899 Sept 29 R. ; Mukerjee, Jatendra Nath. b.a.. Solicitor 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee Prabhat Kumar. Bar,-at-La\v. 

14^4. Ramlanoo Bose Lane, Calcutta. 
MukerjijS., m.a.,b.l., Vakil and Zjunindar. 

7, (Jdd fiallygunj Road. Calcutta. 
Mukerjee. Subodh Chatidra, m.a. 97/1. 

Musjid Bari Street. Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Taraknath. Fatka Colliery, 
NirshacJiate P.O., Manhhum, 

Mukerji. Radhakuinud, Prof, of Indian 
History, University of Lucknow. 
Lucknow. 

1924 Mar. 5. R. | Mukherjee, Narendra Nath. b.a. (Cal.), 
Publisher. 1, Wellington Square, Gal- 
I cutta. 

1908 Feb. 5. R. l^Mukhopadhyaya, Girindra Nath, Bhisaga- 
charya, B.A. M.D. Haris Mukerjee 

Road {North), Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 
Mukhopadhyay, Raraaprasad, m.a., b.l. 

77 , Russa Road North, Bhowanipore. 
Murray, Sir Alexander R., o.b.k., Mer* 
chant, Jai*dine Skinner & Co 4, 67tt?e 
Raw, Calcutta. 

Muzammil-ullah Khan, Mohammad, 
Hon. Nawab, Khan Bahadur, o.b.e., 
Rais, Bhikampur. Bhikampur, Dist. 
Aligarh, U.P, 


1921 Feb. 2. R. 
1924 Mar. 5. R. 

1921 June 1. |N.R. 


1916 Mar. 

1. 

R. 

1924 Mar. 

5 

R 

1921 Feb. 

2. 

A. 

1919 Feb. 

5. 

N.R. 

1922 Jvilv 

5, 

NR. 


9 
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1 

1 

1906 Mar. 7. 

! R. 

1 

Mahar, Puran Ohand, Solicitor. 48, 
Indian Mirrm' Street, Calcutta, 

1924 Ma3' 7. 

N.R. 

i 

Naib, Shri Ram, Rai Saheb, Late Diwan, 
Hijawar State, Banpure Gate, Tikam 
gurh. (Bundelkhand,) 

1923 Mar. 7. 

i H. 

i 

Nandi P., M.D. (Cal.), Professor of Phar* 
macology, Carmicbael Medical College 
341, Beadon Street, 

1918 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

Narayan, Victor Nityendra, Maharaj 
Kumar of Cooch Behar. Gooch Behar, 

1916 July 6. 

I R. 

1 

Naseer Hosein Khayal, Syed. 78, 

‘ Prinsep Street, Calcutta. 

1914 Feb. 4. 

R. 

Nawab Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawah 
Syed, 21 , Weston Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1 Nevill, Henry Rivers, i.o.s , c.i.k., c.b.k.. 
j Commissioner’s House, Jhansi, U.P. 

1924 Dec. 3. 

R. 

! 

Newman, Chas F,,f.r.g.s., m c.p., Assist- 
ant Master, La Martiniere College. 

1 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.M. 

1 Nimmo, John Duncan. Cio Messrs, Wal- 
ter Duncan Co,, 137, West George 

Street, Glasgow. 

1913 July 2. 

N,R.| 

i 

Norton, E. L., i.c.s.. District Magistrate. 
Gorakhpur, U.P, 

1924 Aug. 6. 

R. 1 

' 

1 

; ! 

Nyss, Wm. B.S., Superintendent, Excise 
and Salt, Calcutta. Calcutta Collector* 
ate, Gharnock Place (or, 75, WeUtsley 
Street, top flat), Calcutta, 

1915 April 7. 

A, 1 

1 

Otani, Count Kozui. Co Oonsnlaie- 
General of Japan, Calcutta. 

1923 June 6. 

R. j 

Ottens, Nicholas, b.sc., 1. Wellesley Place, 
Calcutta. 

1923 Deo. 5. 

NR 

Pande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar 
and Zemindar, Ramaipatti. Mirzapur, 

1920 Aug. 4. 

N.R 

Paiiikker, Padmanabha, N., b.a., f.l.s.. 
Inspector of Fisheries. Travancore, 

1904 Aug. 3. 

N.R. 

Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattatraya Bal* 
want. Satara, 

1919 Nor. 6. 

R. 

♦Pascoe, Edwin Hall, m.a., sc. 0. (Cantab.), 
D.sc. (Lond.), F.G.s., F.A.8.B., Director, 
Geological Survey of India. 27, Chow* 
ringhee, Calcutta. 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a., Bar.^at* 
I^aw. Rangoon, 

1889 Not. 6. 

L.M. 

*Phillott, Lieut.-Col. Douglas Craven, 
M.A., Fh.B., F.A.s.B., M.B.A.S., Indian 
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1904 June 1. 

1 

R, 

1920 April 7. j 

N.R.i 

1 1 

1918 April 3. i 

! 

R. 

1924 Aug. 6. 

H 

1924 Dec. 3. 

H. 

1914 Mar. 4. 

A. 

1924 April 2. 

H. 

1880 April 7. 

N.R. 

1895 Aug. 29 

N.R. 

1920 May 7. 

N.R. 

1922 Feb. 1. 

k. 

1917 June 6. 

N.R. 

1005 Jan. 4. 

N.R. 

1921 Dec. 2. 

A. 

1924 Deo. 3. 

: 

1924 July 2. 

i 

IN.R.' 

1924 July 2. 

! R. 

1921 Jan. 5. 

iN.R.! 

i i 

1924 April 2. 

1 1 

j R. : 


Army (Retired). Felsted, EsseXy 
England, 

Pilgrim, Guy E., d.sc., f.g.s. Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, 

Pradhan, Hariprasad. Pradhan Cottage^ 
Darjeding. 

Prashad, Ifeini, d.sc., f.z.s., Zoological 
Survey of India. Indian Museum^ Cal- 
cutta, 

Purohit, K.J , F.s.A.s., Incorporated Ac- 
countant and Auditor (London), Lindlie 
Chambers 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

Pushong, Dr. E. S , l.s.a , Medical 
Practitioner. 1 . Wood Street, (Calcutta. 

Raffin, Alain. Europe. 

Raha, Rai Bahadur, vS. K., Deputy Com- 
missioner of Excise and Salt, o, Love- 
lock Place, Ballygunj, Cnlcutla, 

Rai, Bepin Chandra. Giridih, Chota 
Nagpur. 

Rai Chaudhuri. Jatindrauath, m.a., b.l., 
Zemindar. Taki, Jessore. 

Rarn, Kamakhya Dat, Member, Benares 
Hindu University Court. Eai Sri 
Ram's House, Golagunj, Lucknow. 

Raman, Chandrasekhara Venkata, m.a., 
D.sc. (Hon ), F.R.s. 210, Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta. 

Rangaswami Aiyangar, K. V., Rao Baha- 
dur, Prof, of History and Economics, 
H.H* The Maharaja’s College. Trivan- 
drum, 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.c.s., C/ommis- 
sioner. Dacca. 

Ranking, Colonel Geo. S., c.m.g. United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

Rao, H. Srinivasa, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum. Calcutta 

Kay, Abinash Chandra, b.a. Coock Behar. 

Ray, Bhabendra Chandra, Zemindar, 
Member, Indian L. Assembly. 6, Short 
Street, CcUcuUa. 

Ray, Maharaja Jagadisnath, Maharaja of 
Dinajpore. Dinajpore . 

Ray, Raja Janaki Nath, Zemindar and 
Banker* 102, Sovabazar Street, Calcutta 
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1890 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1919 Feb. 6. 

R. 

! 

1924 July 2, 

N.R, 


1924 

Mar. 

5. 

1 

1920 

Mar, 

3. 

: K. 

1924 

April 

2. 

F.M. 

1918 

April 

3. 

F M. 

1900 

April 

4. 

i A. 

1924 

Dec. 

3. 1 

f 

i 

|n.r 

1920 

Mar. 

3. 

1 A. 

1924 

May 

7. 

If.m. 

1901 

Dec. 

4. 

F.M. 

1918 

July 

3 

R 

1921 

Sept. 

7. 

R. 

1903 

July 

1. 

L.M, 

1916 

Oct. 27. 

I 

R. 

1924 

Dec. 

3. 

R. 

1920 

July 

7. 

R. 


|♦Ray, Sir Prafulla Chandra, Kt., d.s 
! F.A.s.B. University College of Science, 

Calcutta. 

Ray. Sasadhar. 17, Balaram Bose Ghat 
Bond, Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 

Ray, Suresh Chandra, Prof. Faculty Col- 
lege, F.ZS.> FLS.. FC.S., 

L. r.H.c., n.MD., D.HSc., M.F.F. (Lond.), 
j M.K.A.s , F.K.s , F.R.M.a., Gold -Medalist , 

I Medical I^ractitioner, Brahmangrain, 

Jai'girhat P.O. Rangpur. 
Ray-Chowdhury, M. N.. M r.a.s , f.h.a.s , 
FR.o.s., Raja of Santosh. 1, AUpur 
Park Road, East, Calcutta. 

Raye, Narendra Nath. Principal. Ripon 
College, Calcutta. 

; Richards, F. J. Indian Civil Service. (5. 
Lexham Gardem, London IK. 6' 

Robinson. Herbert 0., Director of 
Museums and Fisheries, Federated 
I Malay States. Kuala Lumpur 
^Rogers, Lieut . -Col Sir Leonard . Kt. , c. i .E. , 

M. D , B.S.. F.R.C.r.- F.K.O.a,, F.A.S.B., 

F.R.S., i.M.vS. Europe {c'o Medical CoU 
lege, Calcutta). 

Rogers, T E , Tea Planter, (Hunwat Tea 
Co.), Mariani Tea Estate, Mariani, 
Assam [England. 

j Ronaldshay, The Right Hon, the Earl of. 

I Rose, F Merchant, Director, Andrew 
! Yule & Co., Ltd., Tullich Lodge, Balla- 

! ter. Aberdeenshire. 

j’*‘Roas, Sir Edward Denison, Kt., c.i.b., 
ph.D., F.A.S.B., Director, School of 
Oriental Studies. London, 

Roy, Dr. Bidhan Chandra, ba. (Cal), 
j M.D., FE.c.s., M.R.o.p, (Lond.). 36, 

Wellington Street, Calcutta. 

Roy, Hem Chandra. 76/1^ , Upper Circu* 
lar Road, Calcutta, 

Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur, 

, 6, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

Roy, Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan, Kaviratna, 
M.A., M.B. 46, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 
Roy, P. L., Barrister-at-Law. IS, Store 
Road, Oaicutla, 

Roy^Chaudhurir Hem Chandra, m.a., 

43/2, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
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BatnirBecUonT” 
1924 Nov. 6 

1924 Aug. 6. 

1915 May 5. 

1916 April 5. 

1924 Nov. 
1924 Dec. 3. 

1922 Nov. 1. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1919 April 2. 

1923 Dec. 5. 
1902 May. 7. 

1914 April 1. 
1897 Dec. 1. 

1911 July 6. 

1923 Feb. 7. 

1923 Deo. 5. 
1886 Feb. 4. 
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R. I Roy Ohoudhuri, Hiran Kumar» Research- 

* er ill History. 1 '2, Nursimj Lane, CaL 

! cuita, 

R. ; Roy Chowdhury, Brajendra Kishore, 
j Zemindar, Myinensiiigli. 53, Sukm 

Street, Calcutta, 

N.R. Rushbrook-Williams, L. F., m.a., b.liU. 
(Oxon ) ; c n.K., m.r.a.s., F.R.nist.s 

HomeDepcirtment, Govcrnmeyit oj India. 
India. 

\ 

j N.R. Saha, Radhika Nath, m.r.a.s., Medi- 
I 1 cal Fraetitioner. 10, Lachiniknndn, 

I I Benares City, U.I\ 

!N.R ! Sahni. B., Professor of Botany at the 
University of Lucknow. 

; R, Sarkar, Mr. C. K.. c.k., Engineer and 
I Architect, li), Hastings Street ^ Calcutta. 

N.R. Sarkar. Suresh Chandra, Dy. Magistrate 
and Dy. Collector. B. & 0. Barganda , 
Giridih. 

R. Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prasad, Kt.. CM. E.. 
M.A,. B.L., F.C.U., LL.D. (Aberdeen), ll.d. 
(St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratna- 
ker, .Fnanasindhu. 20, Suri Lane, 
Intally P.O., Calcutta. 

R Sen, A. C., 80, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

N.R. I Sen, H. H. Lakshman, Raja of Suket, 
i Suket Estate. Punjab. 

R. ‘ Sen, Jogindranath, Vaidyaratna, m.a.. 
Vidyabhusan. 32, Prasanna Kumar 
\ Tagore Street, Calcutta. 

N.R, Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra, m.a., d.l. 
Ramna P.O., Dacca. 

R. Seth. Mesrovb Jacob, m.r.a.s,, ms.a.. 
F.B.S.A.. Examiner in Classical 
i Armenian to the Calcutta University. 

‘ 19, Lindsay Street, Calcutta,* 

N.R. j*Se\vell, Robert Beresford Seymour, Major, 

i I.M.S , M.A., M.R.O.S., L.B.C.P., F.Z.S., 

FX.s. Cjo Indian Museum, Calcutta* 

R. Shanks, Capt. George, b,a., m.d.c.m., 

' I.M.S., Prof, of Pathology, Medical 

* College. Calcutta* 

B. Shastri, Ashutosh, Principal, Sanskrit Cob 
lege. Calcutta* 

L.M. i’^Shastri, Haraprasad, Mahamaho- 
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Date of xieetion . | I 

1923 May 2. N.B. | 

I 

1923 Dec 6. N.R. ^ 

I 

1924 Deo. 3. R. 

1909 Jan. 6. N.R. 
1913 Dec. 3. R. 

1908 Mar. 4. R. 

1916 Aug. 2. N.R. 
1902 Feb. 6. N.R. 

I 

1924 Dec. 3 N.R. ‘ 

! 

I i 

t 

1913 Mar. 5. i L.M. 

1918 Feb. 6. 'N.R. 

1894 July 4. N.R. 
1899 Aug. 29. N.R. 

1909 April 7. |f.R. 

1899 Nov. 6. L.M. 

1919 Nov. 5. N*B 


padhyaya, c.i.E., m.a., f.a.s.b., Hon. 
Member, R.A.S. 26, Pataldanga Street, 
Calcutta. 

Shebbeare, E. 0., Deputy Conservator of 
Forests. Cjo Office of Conservator of 
Forests, Darjeeling. 

Sheth, Gunvantray Chunilal, N.D., etc.. 
Agricultural and Medical. Shethfalia, 
Post Bulsar, Diet. Surat, Bombay Presy. 

Shipwa 3 % F. W., Manager, Butterworth & 
Co. (Calcutta). 345/6 7, Grand Hotel, 
Calcutta. 

Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. 
Sitapur, U.P. 

Shorten, Captain James Alfred, b.a., m.b.. 
B.ch., i.M.s. Medical College, Calcutta, 

Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Maraalik Mirza, 
Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 
for Persia. 10, Hunger ford Street, Cal' 
cutta. 

Shukla, Ashwani Kumar, b.a., ll.b., 
Council Member, Mewar State. Udaipur. 

Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll.b.. m.h.a.s., 
M.A.S.B., Dy. Collector and Tlakadar 
(Retd.). Nawabgunj, Cawnpore^ U.P 

Siddiqi, A., m.a. (Allahabad), rh.n. (Got- 
tingen), Professor of Arabic and Islamic 
Studies, Dacca University. Pamna, 
Dacca, Bengal. 

♦Simonsen, John Lionel, d.sc., f.t.c., f.a.s.b, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Singh, Badakaji Marichi Man. 38, Khi' 
(^pokhari, Katmandu, Nepal. 

Singh, Raja Kushal Pal, h.a. Narhi. 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain, Bahadur, o.o.i.e., o.o.s.i., 
Maharaja of Benares. Ramnagar Fort, 
Benares. 

Singh, Prithwipal, Raja, f.r.q.s., f.b.s.a., 
r.T.s., Talukdar of Surajpur. Chandra' 
hus Palace. Hathannda P.O., Diet. Bara- 
banki, Oudh. 

Singh, H.H. The Hon’ble Mabarajadhiraja 
Sir Rameshwar, o.c.i b., k.b.e., pxitt,, 
F.E.A.S.. F.B.u. Darbhanga. 

Singh, Shyam Narayan, m.b.b., mx.a., 
Rai Bahadur, Bihar and Orissa Civil 
Service. Patna, E.LR. 
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Date of Election, J 

1894 Feb, 7. i N.R. Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath 
Bahadur. Ohhattnrpur, Bundelkhund. 
1918 Feb, 6 K. Singha. Kumar ArunChandra, m.a. 120/3, 
UppermCirciilar Road. Calcutta. 

1912 May 1. NR. Singha, Rai Lalit Mohan, Rai Bahadur 

M,L c., M.R.A.s Zemindar of Chakdighi, 
Dist. Burdwan. 

1924 Mar. 5. R. Sinha, Hon’ble Aroon, b a., Bar-at-Law. 

8, Little Russell Street, Calcutta. 

1918 April 3. N.R. Sinha, Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan, 
B.A, Nasipur Rajbati, Nasipur P.0, 

1922 Feb. 1 R. | Sinha, Kumar Gangananda, m.a., Zemin - 

’ dar. Dedarhakdi Lane, Calcutta. 

1921 Feb. 2. N.K.j Sinha. Gopinath, b.a., m.r.a s. (Lond.), 

1 ! Zemindar and Rais. Mohalla, Qua- 

j j nungu, Bareilly, U.P. 

1913 July 2. ;N.R. Sinha, Hudra Datta, m.a.. ll.b,, m.r.a. s 

! Nrtzirabad Rond, Lucknow. 

1912 Sept. 5. !N.R Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimgunj, Mur- 

I shidabad. 

1916 July 5. I H Sircar. Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Belta- 
j j ghatta Main Road. Calcutta. 

1924 Mar. 5. j H. | Sircar, N. N., m.a , b.l., Bar-at-Law. 36 1. 

I Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

1924 Mar. 5. i H. | Sircar. Sir Nil Katan, Kt., m.a , m.d., 

I Physician 7, Short Street, Calcutta. 

1913 July 2, N.R. i Siva Prasada, b a., m.r.a.s., xj.p.c.s. (Re- 

tired). Civil Lines, Fyzahad, Oudh. 

1920 June 2. R. Skinner, S. A., Engineer and Director. 

Messrs. Jessop & Co.. Ltd. 93, Clive, 
Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Dee. 4. N.R. ♦Spooner, David Brainerd, o.b.k., pU.d.. 

F.A.S.B., Dy, Director-General, Arehseo- 
logy. Benmore, Simla E. 

1923 Mar 7. N.R. Stamp, I.i. Dudley, b.a., d.sc.. Geologist. 

1 C o Postmaster, Rangoon {Killiecrankie, 

! Sidcup, Kent, England). 

1904 Sept. 28. R. Stapleton, Henry Ernest, m.a., b.sc. 
Ramna, Dacca. 

1908 Dec. 2. N.R. | Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, m.b., i.m.s 
I 1, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta, 

1922 Feb. 1. R. ; Stewart, Major A. D., i.m.s.. Director, 

Public Health Laboratories, School of 
i Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. Cal- 
j cutia. 

1923 Aug. 1. ;N.R. i Stow, Alexander Montagu, M.A. (Cantab), 

' : o.B.R , I C.S., Punjab Commission, 

Settlement Commissioner, Kashmir. 
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Dftte of Slection, 

1922 ^pt. 6. 

A. 

1922 Nov. 1. 

R 

1921 Mar. 2. 

A. 

1907 June 6. 

R. 

1920 Jan. 7. 

N.R.: 

1920 Mar. 3. 

N R 

1909 Jan. 6. 

i 

H. i 

1 

1898 April 6. ] 

R. 

1904 July 6. 

P.M. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

L.M. 

1906 Dec. 6. 

N.R. 

1 

1878 June 5. 

F. 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

1904 June 1. 

i R. 

1861 June 6. 

i 

L.M. 

1917 Deo. 6. 

A. i 

1924 Nov. 6. 

R : 


Strickland, Lieut. -Col. C. A., t.m.s., Prof* 
of Medical Entomology, iSchool of Trop- 
ical Medicine. Calcutta, 

Strickland-Anderson, Mrs,, Composer and 
Author. Suite 143, The Grand Hotel, 
Calcutta, 

Sturrook, Ideut.-Col. G. C.. i M.s. 14, 
Park Calcutta, 

♦Suhrawardy, Abdullah Al-Ma’uiun, Iftik- 
harul Miilat, m.a., n.Litt * Lh.D,, f.a.s.b.* 
Barrister -a t-Law. 56. Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta. 

Suhravvardy, Hassan, Major, f R.r.s., 
i.T.F.M.c. Gaya, E,1 lly, 

Sundara Raj, Bungurn, m.a., rii.o., 
Director of Fisher io.s, Madras. 

Tagore, Kshitindranath, B.A.. Tat^\aMi(lhi 
5 IB, Haranashi Chose 2nd Lane, Jora^ 
sanko, Calcutta. 

Tagore The Hoti'ble Maharaja Sir Pradyot 
Coomar. Bahadur, Kt Paihuriaghatta, 
Calcutta. 

Talbot, Waller Stanley, i.o.s. C o Messrs 
H. S. Kin(f d: Co. 0. Pall Mall, London. 
S.W. 

Tate. George Passman. 56, Cantonment. 
Bareilly, U.P. 

Tek Chand, The Hon. Dewan, o.b.e., 
i.e.s , B.A., M.RA.s., Barrister-at-Law, 
Commissioner, Ambala Divn. Amhala 
Oantt.. Punjab. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, 
Bart, C.I.E.. Indian Army, 9, Pall Mall. 
London. 

Thompson, John Perronet, m.a., i.c.s., 
(]!bief Secretary, Govt, of the Punjab. 
Lahore. 

♦Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., p.g.s., 
F,A.s.B. O/o Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., 
(Retired). Dedham, Essex, England. 

Tripatbi, Ramprasad, Reader in Modern 
Indian History. The Vniversity, Allaha^- 
bad. 

Vaile, Maurice Arthur Stuart, Exchange 
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Date ot i 

Broker, Thomas Seth Ap<*ar & Co 8, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Mar 6. F.M. *Vogel. Jean Philippe, Litt.i)., The 

Ufu versify, Leiden, Holland. 

1894 Sept. 27. L.M, Vost. Lieut. -Col. William, x.m.s. 2^, Cry- 
stal Palace Part Boad. Sydenham. Lon- 
don. S.E 20. 

1918 April 3. N.H. "^Wall. Frank, Colonel, o M.G., c..m.z..s., 

F L.H., ii.c.z.s., India C o Messrs H . S, 
King cP Co. 9. l*fdl Mall. London. 

1909 Dec. 1. N.R. Webster, J. E., i r.s. Sylhef, Assam. 

1906 Sept. 19. N.B Wliitohead Richard Bertram, i.e.s. 
Rupar, Umbala, Punjab. 

1915 Jan, 6. ,N.R. Whitehouse. Richard H., d.so., 

Central Training College, Lahore. 

1919 May 7. , A Wills. Cecil Upton, i.e.s. Nagpur. 

1906 Mar. 7. ' N.R. Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a. Panjah 

Cni versify. Lahore. 

1908 Aj)ril 1. | R. Wordsworth, William Chri.stopher. Presi- 
! dency College, Calcutta. 

1894 Aug. 30. i N.R Wright, Henry Nelson, t.c.s District 

Judge, Bareilly. 

1919 Feb. 5.; N.R. Yazdani.t^ihulam, m.^. Hyderabad, Deccan. 
1906 June 6. N.R. young. Mangel Charles (iambier. Khagaxil 
P.6.. Dinaporc. E.I .R. 

1919 July 2. . N.Pv. Zafar Hasan. Archwnlogiral Stfrvey ot 
i India, Delhi, 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 

h&te ol WecfciQn, 

1884 Jan. 15. Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Ansyriology, Queen’s College. Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

1884 Jan, 16. Monsieur iSniile Senart. 18, Rue Francois ler, 
Paris, France. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


TSSteoTEIectlonTT 
1896 i^b. 6. I 

i 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1904 Mar. 2, 1 
1904 Mar. 2. | 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1911 Sept. 6. ; 

i 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1911 Sept. 6. 
1915 Aug. 4. 

1915 Aug. 4. 

1916 Dec\ 6. 

1917 May 2. 

1920 Feb. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 
1920 Feb 4. 

1920 Feb, 4. i 
1920 Feb, 4, 

1920 Fob. 4. 
1920 Feb, 4. 


Professor Charles Rockwell Lauman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Maasachmetts, U.8. 
America. 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, k.c.b., m.a., ll.d., 
F.R.s. British Museum {Nat Hist), Grom* 
well Road, London, S,W. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkat, m.a., Ph.D., 
LL.p , K.c.i.E. Sangamashrama, Poona, 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, K.c.i.E., Ph.D., 
D.Litt., LL.D.. F.B.A., i.c.s. (Retired.) Rath- 
far nham, Camberley, Surrey, England, 

The Most Hon’ble Marquess Ciirzon of 
Keddleston, k.g., m.a., d.o.l., p.r.s. 1, 
Carlton House Terrace, London, S,W, 

Alfred William Alcock, o.i.m., m.b., f.r.s. 

Heathlands, Belvedere, Kent. 

Edward Granville Browne, m.a., m.b. (Cam- 
bridge), F.R.C.P.. M.R.c.s. (London), f.b.a. 
Pembrooke College, Cambridge, 
Mahanmhopadh 3 "aya Kamakhyanath Tarka • 
vagisa. 1114, Shambazar Street, Calcutta, 
Prof. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, f.b.a., d.c.l 
19, Linton Road, Oxford, England, 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt., o.m., m.a., sc.d., 
D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, 

Dr. G. A. Boulenger, f.r.s., ll.d., British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W, 

Herbert Allen Giles, Professor. 10, Selwyn 
Cardens, Cambridge, England. 

Sir Charles Eliot, k.c.m.g., o.b., m.a., ll.d., 
D.c.L, H,M, Ambassador at Tokyo. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi. ColUge de France, Paris, 
Sir Aurel Stein, k.o.t.b., Ph.D.; n.Utt., d.sc., 
D.O.L., F.B.A, Srinagar, Kashmir, 

Prof. A. Foucher, D.Litt. University of Paris, 
Sir Arthur Keith, m.d., f.r.o.s., ll.d., f.b.s., 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Idn* 
coin's Inn Fields, London, W,C, 2. 

R. I). Oldham, Esq., f.r.s , f.o.s., f.r.o.s. 

1, Broomfield Road, Kew, Surrey, England, 

Sir David Prain, Kt., o.mo., c.i.b., m.a.> m.b., 

LL.D., F.RS.E., F.L.S., F.R.S, F.Z.S., M.R.I.A. 
Royal Botanic Cardens, Kew, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 
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1920 Peb. 4. 
1920 Pel). 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. 

1921 Mar. 2. 

1922 June 7. 
1922 June 7. 

1922 June 7. 

1922 Nov. 1. 


ot kloi’tion . 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb, 2. 

1910 Fel). 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7 

1912 Feb. 7, 

1913 Feb. 5 
1913 Feb. 5 
1915 Feb. 3. 
1915 Peb. 3. 
1915 Feb. 3. 

1915 Feb. 3. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

1916 Fob. 2. 

1917 Feb. 7. 


Sir Joseph Larmor, Kt., m.p., m.a., d.sc., ll.d., 
P.C.L., F.B.8., F.R.A.s. Cambridge, 
j Sir James Frazer, Kt., d.c.l., ll.d., Litt.D. 

; 1, Brick Court, Temple. London, E,C, 4. 

i Prof. J. Takakusu. Imperial University of 
I Tokyo, Japan, 

F. W. Thomas, m.a., hoh. pu.d., Librarian, 

I Indian Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.l. 

; Prof. W. H. Perkin, i*h.D., sc.d., ll.d., f.b.s. 

! Sir Thomas Holland, K.c.s.i., k.o.i.e., d sc 
F.R.S., Rector, Imperial College of Science. 

Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., c.i.e., m.p., b.s., 

F.R.C.P . F.K.S., I.M.S. 

, Prof A. C. Macdoiiell. m.a,. Ph D.. Oxford. 


FELLOWS. 


I. H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 

I Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, o I.B., 

M.A. 

Sir Thomas H. Holland, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.e., d.sc., 

I LL.D., F.R.S. 

T H. D. La Touche. Esq., b a., f.g.s. 
Lieut.-Col. D. C Phillott, pIi.d., Indian Army 
(Retired). 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, Kt., d.sc. 

Lieut.-Col. Sii Leonard Rogers, Kt., c.i.e., m.d., 
B.S., F R.C.P., F.R.C.S , F.R.S., T.M.S. 

Sir E. D. Ross, Kt.. o.i.e.. ph.D. 

M. W. Travers, Esq., d.sc , f.r.s. 

H. Beveridge, Esq., i.c.s. (Retired). 

Sir J. C. Rose, Kt.. c.s.i., c.i.e.. m.a., d.sc. 

P. J. Briilil, Esq., ph.D., F.c.s. 

Col, S. R. Christophers, i.m.s. 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., b.a., f.g.s. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D., Litt.D. 

Dr. S. W. Kemp, b.a. 

Col. E. D. W. Greig, c.i.e., m.b., i.m.s. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq , m.a.. f.g.s. 

D. B. Spooner, Esq., Ph.D. 
i H. H. Haines, Esq., f.o.h., f.l.s. 

, R. Burn, Esq., c.i.e., i.o.s. 
i L. L. Fermor, Esq., a.r.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s, 

! F. H. Gravely. Esq., d.sc. 
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Date ot^ iiSleotion. 


1918 

Feb. 

6 . 

1918 

Feb. 

6 . 

1918 

Feb. 

6 . 

1919 

Feb. 

5. 

1919 

Feb. 

5. 

1919 

Feb. 

5. 

1919 

Feb. 

5. 

1921 

Feb. 

2. 

1921 

Feb. 

2. 

1921 

Feb. 

2. 

1922 

Feb. 

1. 

1922 

Feb. 

1. 

1923 

Feb. 

7. 

1923 

Feb. 

7. 


J. L. Simonson, Esq., ih.B. 

Lieat.-Col. D. McCay,. m.d., i.m.s. 

Abdullah Al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq., m.a., 
Ph.D. 

J. Coggin Brown, Esq., o.b.e., m.i.m.e., f o.s. 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., ph.D. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., m.a. 

Major R. B. Seymour Sewell, i.m.s. 

Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, c.m.g., i.m.s. 

U. N. Brahmaohari, Esq., m.a., Ph.D., m.d. 

B. L. Chaudhuri, Esq., b.a., d sc., f.l.s., f.r.s.k 

E. H. Pasooe, Esq., m.a., d sc., f.o.s. 
Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., b.a. 

S. Khuda Baksh, Esq., m.a., b.c.l. 

Dr. C. N. Mukherjee, b a., m.d. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. , 

Date ot l^leotion. 

1885 Deo. 2. *Dr. .\. Filhrer, Prof, of Sanskrit. 5, Dorenbach- 
strasse, Binningen, Basel, Switzerland. 

1902 June 4. ♦Revd, A. H. Francke Europe. 

1908 July 1. *Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, 
Visvakos Lane, Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Rao Bahadur, 
B.A., L.T., F.K.A.I., University l^ecturer in 
Anthropology, Calcutta University. Calcutta. 

1910 Dec. 7. *Kevd. Fr. H. Hosteii, s.j. St. Joseph's College, 
Darjeeling. 

1915 Mar. 3. :*E. Brunetti, Esq. 27, Ghowringhee Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

1919 Sept. 3. *H. Bruce Hannah, Esq. Bengal Club, CalcvJtta. 

1921 Jan, 5. ' Professor Shahay Ram Bose, m.p., Ph.D., f.l.s., 

' Prof, of Botany, Carmichael Medical College. 
Belgachia, Calcutta. 

1922 Feb. 1. j Pierre Johanns, B.Litt. (Oxon), Prof, of Philo- 

> sophy, St. Xavier's College. Calcutta. 

1922 Feb. 1. Vedantabisharad Anantakrishna Sastri. 57/1, 
j Sreegopal Mallick Lam, Calcutta. 

1924 Feb. 6. [ W. Ivanow, c/o Asiatic Society o£ Bengal, 1, 
I Park Street, Calcutta. 

1924 Feb. 6. Pandit Kamala Krishna Smrititlrtha, Bhatpara, 
_ _ ^^d-Parghanas . ^ 

* Re-elected for a further period o! Bve years on 5-3-1924 under 

Rule 2o. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
FROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.*' 

* Buie 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in 
the interval, have been received by the Society, his name shall 
he removed from < he List of Members. 

The following member will be lernovod from the next 
Member List of tin* Society under the operation of the above 
rule : — 

V. J Esch. (1911 i 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1924. 

By Retirement. 

Ordinary Members. 

i^ramathanalii Baneijee. (1019.) 

D. L, Drake F» roc km an (1900.) 

(\ A. (Jourlay. (1920.1 
Rev. S. Wan Hui. (1918.) 

H, M. Leake (1902 ) 

P. S. MacMohaii. (1913.) 

Panchanan Mukhopadhyava. (1892.) 

W. H. Hethmeier. (1923.) 

Debi Prasad Saksena. (1919 ) 

W. S. Stioet (19 10.) 

Alexander W. Weddell (1924.) 

By Death 

Ordinary Members. 

T. 0. D. Dunn. (1917.) 

Hon. B. N. Basu, (1924.) 

Raja Bahadur Ban Behari Kapur. (1891.) 
F. A. Larmour. (1919.) 

F. O. Monoham. (1895.) 

Honorary Fellows. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. (1879.) 

Ordinary Fellows. 

Dr. N. Annandale. (1904/1910.) 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. (1886/1910.) 
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Associaie Members. 

Khan Bdr. Ahmed Abdul Aziz. (1910.) 
Rule 40, 

H.G. Carter. (1915) 

H. P. Martin. (1920.) 
a P. H. Tacchella. (1919.) 

B. A. White. (1913.) 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH, 
Rkcipients. 

1893 Ciiandra Kanta Basil. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakra varti. m.^ 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 
lona I Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 

1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumdar 
1911 \ Nath Rakshit 

^ ( Jatindra Mohan Datta 
^ Rasik Lai Datta. 
iQiQ ) Saradakanta Ganguly. 

) Nagendra Chandra Nag. 

V Nilratan Dhar. 

1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta, m.sc. 

1919 Dr. Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh 

1922 Abani Bhusan Datta, m a., rh.n 

1923 Bhailal M. Amin, b a. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, f.k.c.s.. c.b., c.i.b., f.r.s 
i.M.s. (Retired). 

1905 Lieut.-CoL D. D. Canniugham, f.e.s.i c.i.k 
I.M.s. (Retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcook, m.b*, ll.d 

0. 1.E., F.R.S. 

1909 Lieut.-Col. David Prain, m.a., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s. 

1. M.s. (Retired). 
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1911 Dr. Karl Diener. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, m.d., c.i.e., i.m.s. 

1916 J. »S. Gamble. Esq., c.i.e,, m.a., f.r.s. 

1917 Lieut.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, 

F.R.S , F.Z.S., FR.O.S. 

1919 N. Annandale, Esq., d.sc., o.m.z.s., f.l.s,, 

F.A S B. 

1921 Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, F.R.S., C.I.E.. 

F R.C.S.. M.D.. B .Sc., F.R.C.P., I.M.S. (Retired). 
1923 Lient.-CoI. S. R. Christophers, m.b., i.e.. 

O.B E.. I.M.S. 



OHOINARY MEMBERS. 


1861. 

June 5. 
1870. 

Feb. 2 

April 7. 
I87J. 

Jan. 2, 
1876. 

5 Kov 15. 
1878. 

June 5. 
1880. 

April 7. 
18H2. 

Mar. 1. 
1884. 

Sept. 3. 
10 Nov. 5. 
1885 

Feb. 4. 
1880. 

Mar. 3. 

1887. 

May 4. 
Aug, 25. 

1888. 

15 June 0. 

1889. 

Mar. 0 
Aug. 29 
Nov. 6. 

1890. 

Mar. 5. 

J89I. 

20 July 1. 

1892. 

Jan. 6. 
Jan. 11. 


Feb. 1. 
26 Aug. 31. 
Sept. 28. 
1894. 

Feb. 7. 


July 4, 
Aug. 30. 


Tremlett, J. Dyer. 

Baden* Po 1 1 , Baden 
H. 

Lyman, B. Smith. 

Housfoun, G. L, 

Beveridge, H. 

Temple, Sir Carnac. 

Rai, B. C. 

Kennedy, P. 

Miles, W. H. 
Afiddlemiss, G. S 

Shastri, Haraprasad. 

Mehta, K. D. 

Lanman, C. R. 

Griper, VV. H. 

Pennell. A. P. ' 


{ChronoIogicaL ) 
Sept 


1895. 
Mar. 
J uly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1896. 
Jan. 

1897. 

De(‘ 

' 180 S 
Jan. 
Fob. 
3!ar. 
April 

May 

1890. 

Aug. 


27. 

»♦ 

6 . 

3. 

29. 

19. 

8 . 

1 . 

5. 

«> 

2 

( 1 * 

4. 
29. 


Sept. 

Nov. 


30. 

29. 

6 . 


La Touche. T. H. D. , 
Nimmo, J. D. I 

Phillott, D. G. I 

Ray, Sir Prafulla C. j 

Holland, Sir Thomas \ 


Haig, T. Wolseley. 
Maclagan, Sir Edward 
D. 

Madho Kao Scindfa, 
H.H. Maharajah. 
Sodding, P. 0. 

Tate, G PaRatnan. 
Ohaudburi, B. L. 

Singh, H.H. The 
Maharaja Viahwa 
Nath^ Bahadur. 
Singh, Raja Kushal 
Pal. 

Wright, H. N. 


1900. 

April 4. 
May 2. 
Doc. 5. 

1901, 

Mar. 6. 


June 5. 

Dec. 4. 

1902.’ 

Feb. 5. 
May 7. 
July 2. 
1003. 

July 1. 
1904. 

June 1. 
»♦ ♦* 
July 6. 


Abdul Wali. 
Vasu. N. N. 
Vost, W. 




Bose, Sir Jagadis C. 
Beatson-Bell, Sir 
Nicholas D. 

Rai Chaudhnri, J. gr, 
De, K. C. 


Burn, R. 


Seth, M. J. 


DodH, W. K. 

Bose, A. L. 40 

Barnes, H. C. 

Tagore, Maharaja Sir 
Prodyat G. 

Mukherjee, Sir R. N. 

Singh, H.H. the 
Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain. 

Mannu Lai. 45 

Mukerjee, J. N. 

Singh, H.H. The Hon. 
Maharaja Sir 

Ramenhw^ara. 

Rogers, Sir Leonard. 
Butcher, F. 

Grieve, J. W. A. 60 

Habibur, R. K. 

Nevill, H. K. 

Vogel, J. P. 

BurkilL I. H. 

Mann, H. H. 

Ross. Sir Edward D. 
Spooner, D. B. 

Shyam Lai. 

Sen. J. N. 

Doxey, F, 60 

Roy, Maharaja J. 

Pilgrim, G. E. 

Tipper, O. H. 

Aukd Basan. 

Talbot* W. S. 05 
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Aug. 3. Ferraor, L. L. 

,, ,, Parannifl, D. B. 

,, ,» Stapleton. H. E. 

t905. 

Jan. 4. Rankin, J.T. 

70 Mar. 1. Banorji, M. 

May 3. Graves, H. G. 

July 6. Ghosh. A. C. 

Aug. 2. MrCay. D. 

Dec. 6. Maraden. E. 

1000. 

76 Jan. 3. Chapman, J. A 

Mar 7. Nahur, P. C. 

,, ,, Woolner, A. C. 

June 0. Mitra, K. M. N. 

,, ,, Yotinff, M. C. G. 

so Sept. 19. Whitfhead, R. B. 

Got. 31. Finlow, R S. 

Luard.C. E. 

Dec. 5. Dentith, A. W. 

„ ,, Mahalanobia, S. C. 

86 ,, „ 'lek ('hand. 

1907. 

Jan. 2. Banorji, R. D. 

June 6. Suhrawardy, A. 

July 3. Brown. J.C. 

,, ,, Christie. VV. A. 'K. 

90 M M Cotter, G. de Purcell. 
Aug. 7. Haines. H. H. 

1908. 

Jan. 1. Brahrnachari, U. N. 
Feb. 6. Mukhopadhyaya, Q. 
N. 

Mar. 4. Shujaat Ali, N. M. M. 
96 April I. Harrison, E. P. 

,, ,, Wordsworth, W, C. 

Juno 3, Jones, H. C. 

Nov. 4. Bhatlacharji, B. 

Dec. 2. Steen, H. B. 

1909. 

*00 ,Jan. 6. Shirreff, A. G. 

,, ,, Tagore, K. 

Mar. 3. Abdul Latif. 

,, ,, Chakra varti, N. 

,, ,, Mukerjee. B. 

106 ,, ,, Sarvadhikari,Sir Deva 

Prasad. 

April 7. Bentley, C. A. 

„ „ Kilner, J. N. 

,, ,, Singh, Raja P. 

July 7. Ba 2 uz, R. K. 

*^0 ,, ,, Bhattaoharji, S. N, 

Aug. 4. Thompson, J. P. 

Oct. 6. Brown, P. 

Briihl. P. 

I, 7. Ganffuli. 0. K. 

IIB Nov. 3. Chri:tophar,.S.E. 

Dec. 1. Webster, J. E. 

1910. 

Mar. 2. Greig, E. D. W. 

10 


Mar. 2, Kirkpatrick, W. 

May 4. Dhavlo, S. B 

„ ,, Kemp, S. W 120 

July 6. Botham, A. W. 

Aug. 3. Jain, Podamraj. 

Sept. 7. Gravely, F. H. 

1911. 

Feb 1. Inpch.J, 

„ ,, Law, N. N. 125 

Mar. 1. Mahal ap, Sir Bijoy 

Chand. 

April 6. Hiralal. 

May 3. Atkinson, A. C. 

,, ,, Lomax, C. E. 

June 7. Chatter jeo, K. K. 130 

,, ,, Hidayat Hussain, 

Muhammad. 

July 6. Mis.»-a, S. B. 

„ „ Sewell, R. B. S. 

Nov. 1. Each, V. J. 

,, ,, Kamaluddin, A. 136 

1912. 

Jan. 10. Kazim Shirazi, A. M. 

Mar. 6. Ganguii, M. 

May 1. Harley, A, H. 

,, ,, Singh Roy, L. M. 

Juno 6. Miara, C. 140 

July 3 Andrews, E. A. 

,, ,, Bora ford, T. L. 

, Sept 4. Ghosh, T. 

„ 6. Singhi, B. S. 

1913. 

Mar. 6. Simonsen, J. L. 146 

April 2 Calder, C. C. 

June 4. Majurndar, R. C, 

July 2. Norton, E. L 

,, Sinha, R. 

,, ,, Sivaprasad. 150 

Nov, 5. Fox, C. S. 

Dec. 3. Shorten, J. A, 

1914. 

Feb. 4. Nawab AUChaudhury, 

Nawnb S. 

Mar. 4. Bacot, J. 

„ „ Baffin. A. 155 

April 1. Chaudhuri, G. D. 

., Sen-Qupta, N. C. 

July 1. Law. S. C. 

Aug. 6. Law, B. C. 

1916. 

Jon. 0. Whitehouse, R. H. 160 

Feb. 3. Ahmad Ali Khan, H. 

April 7. Belvalkar, S. K. 

„ „ Otani, Count K. 

Aug. 4. Gurner, C. W. 

Sept. 1. Cleghorn, M. L. W. 166 

„ „ Das Gupta, H. C. 

Oct. 27. Chatterjee, A. C. 

„ , Roy, K. J. B. 

1916. 

Jan. 6. Chatterjee, K. N. 
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170 Jan. 5. Hamilton, C. J. 

Feb. 2. Majumdar, N. K. 

»* )> Mohammad Yusuf, H. 

Mar. 1. Mukerjee. P. K. 

April 6. Saha,R. N. 

175 June 7. Mahajan, S. P. 

July 5. Naseer Hosein, K. 

,, Sarkar, G. 

Aug. 2. Shukla, A. K. 

1917. 

April 4. Awati, P. R. 

180 ,» Oatta, R. L. 

June 6. Deb, H. K. 

,, ,, Gupta, K. 

,, ,, Rangaswami Aiyan- 

gar, K. V. 

Aug. 1. Bbandarkar, D, R. 

186 Oct. 3, Bo8e,S. N. 

Dec. 6. Sastri, A. K. 

,, ,, Tripathi, R. 

1918. 

Feb. 6. Banerji, N. N. 

,, ,, Ghosh, E. K. 

190 ,, ,, Maitra, >S. K. 

,, ,, Manen, Johan van. 

,, ,, Singh, B.M. 

„ ,, Singha, A. 0. 

April 3. Das, J. R. 

195 ,, ,, Prashad, B. 

,, ,, Robinson, H. C. 

,, „ Sinha, Raja B. N. 

M Wall,F. 

June 6. Lees, D. H. 

200 July 3. Campos, J. J. 

„ Roy, B. C. 

t, ,, Bose, C. C, 

Aug. 7. Maitra, J. N. 

Sept, 26. Narayan, Prince V. N. 

1919. 

206 Feb. 6. Abdul Kader Surfras. 

,, ,, Galoostian, Y. Ml. i 

,, ,, Ghulam Mohiud>diu ! 

Sufi. ; 

,, ,, Moreno, H. W. B. 

f, t, Mukerjee, T. 

210 „ ,, Ray, S. 8. i 

„ „ Yazdani, G. 

Mar. 6. Gupta, S. P. 

April 2. Bal,S. N. 

), ,, Fnel, R. i 

216 ,, „ Mitra, P. 

*f 9 f Sen. A. C. 

May 7. Wills, C. U. 

June 4. Matthai, G. 

M ff Bose, A. M. 

220 July 2. Ainin*uMslam. j 

»» . „ Banerji, P. 1 

» ,, Zato Hasan. | 

Oct. 10. Manry.J.C. 

Nov. 6. Dube,B.M. 

M M Gambhir, J. S. 


! Nov. 6. Hemraj, R. 

' „ Misra, P.N. 

,, ,, Pascoe, B. H. 

' „ „ Singh, S.N. 

1920. 

Jan. 5. Mangalik, M. S. 230 
„ ,, Aiyar, S,, Parames- 

vara. 

,, ,, Suhrawardy, H. 

Feb. 4. Hill. H. B. C. 

„ „ Keir, W, I. 

., ,, Brij Narayan. 

Mar. 3. Ballardie* J. H. de 
Cay noth. 

,, ,, Ganguli, P. 

„ Khuda Bukhsh, S. 

,, ,, Lahiri.J. 

.. Mahalanobis, P. C. -40 

,, ,, Sundara Raj, B. 

„ „ Haye, N. N. 

j ,, Ronaldshay, the Earl 

i of, 

„ ,, Bos Worth-Smith, P. 

I April 7. Diitt,K. K. 245 

,, „ Pradhan.H. 

May 5. Ghosh, S. N. 

,, ,, Harcourt, E. S, 

,, „ Ram, K. D, 

June 2. Majumdar, N. G. 250 

„ „ Skinner, S. A. 

July 7. Kar, S. C. 

,, ,, Knowles, R. 

„ „ Roy-Chaudhuri, H. C, 

Aug. 4. Dikshit, K. N. 266 

„ „ Martin, 0. 

,, „ Panikker, N. P. 

Sept. 1, Chakladar, H. C. 

,, „ Chanda. R. 

,, Chatterjee, N. C. 260 

Dec. 1. Connor, F. P. 

„ „ Xvanow, W. 

„ „ Mazumdar, B. C. 

„ „ Mohammed Akbar 

Khan, 

1921. 

Jan. 6. Ray, Maharaja J. 265 

Feb. 2. Jain, Chhote Lall. 

,, ,, Mukerjee, K. 

,, ,, Mukerjee, S. C. 

„ ,, Sinha, G. 

Mar. 2. Sturrock. G. C. 270 

May 4. Hartog, P. J. 

June I. GhatSk, Joyotisohan- 

dra. 

„ „ MuzamiluUah Khan, 

Mohammad. 

Sept. 7. Deb,P. K. 

„ „ Boy,H.C. 276 

Nov, 2. Hora, S. L. 

9, 9, Shah* E. H. 

Bee, 1 Kumar> A. K. 


226 
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Deo. 7. RankinfE, G. S. 

80 ft ft Barua, B. M. 

„ ,, Kumar» A. 

M „ Telang, P, K. 

1922. 

Feb. 1. Bhattacharya, V. S. 

„ ,, Chopra, R. N. 

286 ,, „ Megaw, J. W. D. 

„ ,, Raman, C. V. 

„ ,, Sinha, Kumar G. 

,, „ Stewart, A. D. 

April 5. Abdul All, A. F. M. 
290 .9 ft Banerjee, S. 

„ ,, Boge, J. C. 

,, ,, Dutta, B. 

,, ,, Fulep, E. G. 

,, ,, Goswami, S. C. 

296 May 3. Sohornborg, R. C. F. 
June 7. fihattacharya, S. P. 
July 6. Mookerjee, R. K. 

Sept. 6. Das-Gupta, $. N. 

Nov. 1. Anderpon, L. Strick- 
land. 

300 ,, „ Sarkar, S, C. 

Dec. 6. Blackett, Sir Basil P. 

1923. 

Feb. 7. Barber, C. T. 

,, ,, Jinavijayaji. Muni. 

„ „ Shanks, Capt. 0. 

306 Mar. 7. Fry, A. B. 

,, ,, Gupta, N. 

,, ,, Labey, G. T. 

,, ,, Kandy, P. 

,, ,, Stamp, L. D. 

310 April 4. Alker, A. 

May 2. Bhukhanwalla, R.* M. 
A. 

„ Collenberg, Baron' H. 
R. von. 

,, ,, Harnett, W. L. 

„ „ Moller.H. P. 

315 ,, ,, Shebbeare, E. O, 

June 6. Das, K. 

„ ,, Howard, A. 

,, ,, Hutton, J. H, 

,, ,1 Ottenfi, N 

320 Aug. 1. Biswas, K. 

„ „ Stow, A, M. 

Dec. 6. Chopra, B. N, 

„ „ Meggit, F. J. 

,, Shastri, A. 

326 „ ,, Barwell,N. F. 

tf ff Jackson, P. S 

,t ft Korke, V. T. 

,, ,, Sen, H. H. D. 

tt Pande, B. B. 

330 „ „ Seth,O.C.L. 

1924 . 

Feb. S. Mahindra, K. C. 

Mar. 5. Austin, J. M. 

99 9, Banerjee, P. N. 


Mar. 5. Basu, D. N. 

„ ,, Browne H, 336 

„ ,, Carey, Sir W. L. 

,, ,, Chowdhury, M. N. 

Ray. 

,, ,, Das, S. R. 

,, „ I’itzpatrick. H. 

,, „ Kanjila), M. N. 340 

,, ,, Morris, C.J. 

,, ,, Mukerji, S. 

,, ,, Murray. Sir A. R. 

,, ,, Martin, T. L. 

,, „ Mi tier, P. C. 3*46 

,, „ Mitter, Sir B. C. 

,, Mitter, B. L. 

„ ,, Mitter, Hon. Dr. D. 

„ ,, Mukherjeo, N. N. 

,, Ray, The Hon. Raja 360 

P. N. 

„ ,, Sircar, N. N. 

,, ,, McPherson, J. 

,, ,, Greaves, Sir E. 

,, ,, Bose, S. 

,, ,, Ch’itterji, M, M. ioO 

., ,, Sircar Sir N. R, 

. ,, ,, Sinha, Hon’ble A. 

April 2 Bahl. K N. 

,, ,, Chnkraverti, Dr. D. 0 

„ Doe, B. M. m 

„ ,, Ghose, K. 

,, Ghose, N. M. 

,, ,, Hingston, R. W, G. 

, ,, ,, Judah, K.J. 

,, Ray, T. B. 3(16 

I ,, Ray, Raja J. N. 

,, ,, Raha, S. K. 

.Sinha, N.N. 

. „ „ De, F.L. 

,, ,, Richards, F. J. 370 

I ,, Bagchi.K. N. 

I „ Bhattacharya, B. 3. 

; ,, ,, Huq, M, 

„ „ Mitra.J. C. 

„ ,, Ghose, C. C. '75 

,, ,, Mitsiikuri, R. 

May 7. Rose, G. F. 

,, Nait, S. R. 

„ ,, Bhattacharya, B. 

June 4. Weddell, A. W. 380 

„ „ Cooper, H. 

July 2. Ray, A, C. 

„ ,, Ray, S. C. 

„ ,, Ghose, Hon. Mr. 

Justice B. B. 

,, ,, Browne, L. E. ^86 

*» Iyengar, M. 0. P. 

,, ,, Mookerjee. S. P. 

tr tt Re-Yf „ 

Aug. 6. Chatterji, S. K. 

„ „ Nyss, Wm. B. S. 390 

„ „ Moloney, Wm. J. 
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Aug. 6. 

f* »> 

9» »» 

Purohit, K. J. 

Haridan, A. 
Roychowdhury, B. K. 

Deo. 3. 

It it 

ti it 

Roy. P. L. 
Mookerjee, J. N. 
Newman. Chas. F. 

410 

396 

»» M 

Davies, L. M, 

»» > > 

Gilbert, W. G. L. 



Aug. 27. 

it »♦ 

it tt 

Sept. 24. 

Chattopndhyay, K. P. 
Roy Chaudhwri, H. K. 
Baidil, A. M. 

MacGregor, A. D. 

it ti 

tt if 

1 * ♦ . 

»» if 

Rao, H. S. 

Ahsau Ullah. 

Dave, S. S. 

Pushong, E. S. 

415 

4(K) 

Sahiii, B. 

tt i> 

Rogers, T. E. 



f > M 

»» it 

ti »* 

»» •» 

Eaton, Miss W. A. 
Mookerji, B, N. 
Asaduzzaman 

Ahrnad, H. N. 

ti If 

tt it 

»* it 

tt tt 

Shipway, P. W. 
Basu, J. N. 

Ghose, S. C. 

Sarkar, C. K. 

420 

406 

Nov. 0. 

Vaile, M. A. S. 


Chatterjee, S. N, 



it tt 

Dec. 3. 

Kapur, S. 

Siddiqi, A. 

f . » , 

Hendry, C. A. 




LIKE MEMBERS. 

I Chronological. ) 


6- 6-61 J. Dyer Trorniefcfc. 

2- 2-70 H. Baden Baden- 
Powoll. 

7- 4-70 B Smith Lyman (70). 

2- 1-73 G. L. Houston (73). 

6 4- 2 86 H. P. Slmstri (12). 

3- 3-86 R D. Mehta (89). 

6 6-88 A. P. PennelJ (88). 

6 3-89 T. H. D. I.a Touche 

(10). 

29- 8-89 J. D. NimiTio (89). 

10 6-11-89 D. 0. Phillott (10). 

11- 1-93 >Sir Edward D. 
Maclagon (94). 

11- 1-93 H. H. Maharajah 
Madho Kao Scindia 
(93). 

1 2-93 P. 0. Bedding (14). 
31- 7-93 G. P. Tate (23). 

16 27- 9-94 Abdul Wali (11). 


27- 9-94 W. (94j. 

3- 7-95 Sir Nicholas D. 

Boatson Bell (95). 

30- 8-99 Mannu Lai (21). 

6-11-99 Maharajadhiraja Sir 
Ramoshwar Smgh 
(14). 

6-12-00 J. W. A. Grieve (00), 20 
1- 7-03 Maharaja J. N, Roy 
(09). 

4- 5-10 S B Dhavle(lO), 

1-11-11 Kanialuddm Ahmad 

(24). 

6- 3-13 J. L. Simonson (19). 

4-3-14 J. Bacot(U). 26 

6- 12-23 Raja Lakshman Sen 

(24). 

7- 6-24 B. Bhattacharya 

(24). 

e- 8*24 L. M. Davies (24). 




Proceedings of the Ordinary monthly 
General Meetings, 1924. 


No meeting. 
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FEBRUARY, 1924. 

The Ge/iieral Meeting of the Society for the 

month was held on Wednesday, the 6th, at 7 p.m. 


Present. 


Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., KC.V.O. 


President, in the chair. 
Members : 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 
Hemnah, Mr. H. Brure. 
Knowles, Major R. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van. 


Raman, Prof. C. V. 

Ray, Prof. H. C. 
Ray-Chaudlmri, Pro! H. C. 
Rudt von Collenberg, Baron H. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 


(1) Mahindra^ K,C.t B.A., (Cantab), Acfounts Dept., Martin & Co., 
Calcutta, U and 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Baini Prashad. 

Seconder; N. Annandale. 


(2) Foie, Major D. Graham, Solicitor before the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland and Notary Public, 2, Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

Proposer : Johan van Manou. 

Seconder : M. Hidayet Hosaain. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of the following 
members by death : 

Rev. Fr. K. Francotte, S.J. (An Associate Member, 1899). 

Lieut. -Col. Henry Havershara Godwin-Austen (An Honorary Fellow, 
1908). 

The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from membership 
in the Society : 

Mr. P. S. McMahon (An Ordinai-y Member, 1913). 

Mr. Fanchanan Mukhopadhyaya (An Ordinary Member, 1892). 

All Associate Members who in terms of the added clause 
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in Rule 2(c) were eligible for re-election, were recommended 
by Council for such re-election. 

The Council recommended for election as Associate Mem- 
bers : 

Mr. Wladimir Ivanow, 

Pandit Kamal Krishna Smrititirtha. 

The President announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected. 

The Piesident announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 


/VIARCM, 1924, 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th, at 6-15 r.M 

Present. 

Sib Rajendra Nath Mookee.tee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
President, in the chair. 

Members : 

Abdul Wall, Maiilavi. 

Annandale, Dr. N. 

Bernardo, Lt.-Col. F. A. F. 

Biswas, Mr. K. 

Brown, Dr. J. Coggin. 

Briihl, Dr. P. J. 

Chopra, Dr. B. N. 

Doxey, Mr. F. 

Ghosh, Dr. Ekendra Nath. 

Ghosli, T. P. 

Visitor : 

Chandler, Mr. A. C. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and coniirmed. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of thirty-nine 
presentations of books, etc., which were placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 

(3) AtiMin, J, Mein, Merchant, Jardine Skinner Ai Co. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Annandale. 

(4) Banerjee, P. N„ M.A. (Cantab), A.M.I.B. (Tnd.), F.O.V.. Civil 
Engineer, 6 and 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Gurner, Mr. C. W. 

Hidayet Hossain, TVof. M. 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Iyer, Prof. L. K. A. 
Knowles, Major R. 

Manon, Mr. J. van. 

Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Praahad, Dr. Bi 
Raman, Prof. C. V. 
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Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Annandale. 

(5) Basu, D. N.^ Bai-at-Law, H. Baloram Ghosh St., 

Proposer : Sir H. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Gupt a. 

(6) Browne, //., Capt , M.B.K., l..ic H. i.. P.A . .Arrhiterl Martin .V 
Co., 6 and 7, Olivo Strool, (./jileiitta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder; N. Anriandalo. 

(7) (Jarcy^ iSir Willoughby L., Senior Partner, Bird 6^ Co.. Pj evident, 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. C’hnrtored Bank Buihhngs. Caleiitta 

Proposer: Sir R. N Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Onpta. 

(8) Bay-Chrmdhury, M, N, M.K.A.S.. F.K.A S., K.Ii.(\S., Rapi of 
Saniosh, I, Ahporo Park Road. East, ('alontta 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjei*. 

Seconder : N. Gupta. 

(9) Das, /lV. H., Bar-at -Law , Ad\ ocHte-Generid, Bengal, 7, Hunger' 
ford Street., Calcutt a. 

Propo.ser: Sir R. N. ^lookerjeo. 

Seconder : N. Gupta 

(10) Fit'^patrick, H., Engineer. Asst. Managing Director, Bengal Iron 
Co., Bengal Club, CnlcAitta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder • N. Annandalo 

(11) Kanjital, M. N., Bar-at*Law, M.A. (i^al.), R.A.. LL.B. (Cantab), 
17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N, Mookerjee. 

Seconder: N. Annnndale. 

(12) Morris, C. G., Capt.. 2 71rd Q.A.O , Gurkha Rifles, Lansdowne, 
Gurhwal, V.P. 

Proposer : W, A. K. Christie, 

Seconder: N. Annandalo. 

(13) Muherji, M.A., B.L., Vakil and Zamindar, 7, Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder: N. Gupta. 

(14) Murray, Sir Alexander R., C.B.E., Merchant, Jardiue Skinner 
& Co., 4, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Proposer; Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder; N. Annandale. 

(15) Martin, T. Leslie, M.A. (Cantab), 6, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer ; Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder: N. Annandale. 

(18) MUter, F. G„ C.I.E., M.L.C., Vakil, High Court. U \, Elgin 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder: N. Gupta. 

(17) MUter, Sir B. O., Kt., Bar-at-Law, 2 1, Loudon Street, OalcuttH 
Proposer: Sir B. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder ; N. Gupta 
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(18) MiUeft B,L., M.A., B.L., Bar>at-Law, Standing Counsel, BenigaU 
5, Outram Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Gupta. 

(19) MiUer, Hon, DwarhancUh, M.A., D.L., Vakil, High Court, 26, 
Nanda Ram Sen Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder: N. Gupta. 

(20) Miikherjee, Natendrnnath, B.A., (Cal), Publisher, 1, Wellington 
Square, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Gupta. 

(21) Bay, The Hon. Raja Pramada Nath of Highapatia, Member, 
(^’ouiicil of State, Zamindar, 1 63, Lower Circular Road. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Gupta. 

(22) Sircar, N. JV., M.A., B.L., Bar ai Law, 36/1, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Gupta. 

(23) McPherson, Jarne.% Assistant, Begg, Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 2, Hare 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : if. Doxey. 

Seconder : R, Knowles. 

(24) Greaves, Sir Ewart, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 2, Short Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 

(26) Boae, S., B.A., Dy. Asst., Conti'oller of Military Accounts, 
Presidency and Assam Diet., 8, Ram Kissen Das Lane, Amherst Street, 
P.O., Calcutta. 

Proposer : Brij Narayan. 

SecoTider : D. R. Bhandarkar. 

(26) Ohaiterji, Mokini Mohan, M.A., B.L., Solicitor, President, Inoor- 
})orated Law Society of Calcutta, 33, Mclieod Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder; K. C. Mahindra. 

(27) Sircar, NU Batan, KT., M.A., M.D., Physician, 7, Short Street, 
tta. 

proposer ; Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 

(28) Sinha, Hon. Aroon, B.A., Bar-at-Law, 8, Little Russell Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 

The President ordered the distribution of voting papers for 
the re-election of old Associate Members and the election 
of new Associate Members as follows : 

Re-election for a farther period of five years of all Associate 
Members who in terms of Rule 2(c) were due for re-election. 
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Election as Associate Members : 

Mr. W. Ivittiow. 

Pandit Kamal Krishna Smrititirtha. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of the following 
members by death : 

Dr. T. O. D. Dunn (An Ordinary Member, 1917). 

J. F. Monahan, (An Ordinary Member, 1895). 

The General Secretary reported that no members had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from membership during the 
month. 

Dr. Annandale read an obituary notice of Lt.-Col. Godwin 
Austen, a late Honorary Fellow. 

The General Secretary read an obituary notice of Fr. 
E. Francotte, a late Associate Member. 

The General Secretary read an obituary notice by Dr. 
W. A. K. Christie of Dr. T. O. D. Dunn, a late Ordinarj^ 
Member. 

The General Secretary read the following Council resolu- 
tions regarding the appointment as Fellows of the Royal 
Society of two of the Society’s Members : 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Dr. C. V. Raman. 

“The Council records its appreciation of the high honour 
done by the Royal Society in electing Dr. N. Annandale 
as a Fellow. Dr. Annandale has been actively connected with 
the Asiatics Society of Bengal for many years and occupied 
the Presidential chair in 1923. The Council heartily congratu- 
lates Dr. Annandale on the recognition of high Scholarship 
and Scientific attainments by the premier Scientific Society 
in the World.'’ 

“ The Council congratulates Prof. C. V. Raman, the Hou 
Treasurer of our Society, on his election as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of England. It is a signal tribute to his scienti- 
fic researches, and the Council records its gratification at the 
honour done to one of its members.” 

The General Secretary announced the composition of the 
various committees for 1924 to be as follows : 

Finance Committee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis. 
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Library Committee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurei*. 
Anthropological ] 

Medical | 

Philological j 

Joint Philological > Secretaries. 

Biological { 

Physical Science 
Library. J 

Sir Asutoah Mukherjee. 

MM. Kara Prashad Shastri. 

Dr. Pascoe. 

Dr. Gurner. 

Philological Committee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer, 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

MM. Hara Prashad Shastri. 

Dr. Annandale. 

Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Abdul Ali. 

Dr. B. M. Baru.«i. 

Mr. Chanda. 

Aga Md. Kazim Shirazi. 

Prof. M. Hidayet Hossain. 

Mr. Dikshit. 

Numismatic Committee . 
President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 
Mr. C. .r. Brown. 

Indian Science Congress : 

Pre.sident, General Secretary, Treasurer. 
T)r. J. L. Simonson. 

Buildings Committee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

Dr, N. Annandale. 

Publication Committee : 
l^resident. General Secretary, Treasurer. 
Philological 1 
Joint Philological | 

Biological j 

Physical Science I Secretaries. 

Anthropological , 

Medical I 

Library J 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

MSS, Purchase Committee : 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

MM. Hara Prashad Shastri. 

Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Abdul Ali. 

Mr. Khuda Baksh. 
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The following papers were read : 

1. Dr. S. L. Hora.— Ow certain IocmI names of ifhe 
fishes of the genus Garra. 

2. De. S. L. Hora. — Fish of the Tatf^ Peninsular 
Hiam {Pt. 2), 

3. H. W. Fowler.— of the Tai-Hv. Kwngsu Pro- 
vince, China, 

4. James Hornell. — The boats of the Canges. 

5. James Hornell — The fishing methods of the Canges 

6. Dr. N. Annanoale and Dr. S. L. Hora. — Fish: 
Recent and FossiL 

The President announced tlie result of the ballots and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected ; 
all candidates for re-election as Associate Members duly re- 
elected ; all candidates for Associate Membersliip duly elected. 

The President announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on Wednesday, the 12th March, 1924. 

The President drew attention to the nt'od for voluntary 
lielp in the library. 



APRIL, 1924. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the 
month was held on Wednesday, the 2n<l. at 6-15 p.m. 

* Present. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookeejee, KC.LE., K.C.V O., 

President, in the chair. 

Members : 

Abdul Wall, Maulavi, 

Annandale, Dr. N. 

Banarjee, Prof. P. N. 

Barua, Dr. B. M. 

Biswas, Mr. K. 

Chatterjee, Prof. N. C. 

Ohaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Chopra, Dr. B. N. 

Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Ghosh, Dr. Ekendra Nath. 

ViaUors : 

Mitter, Mr. S. C. 


Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Johanns, Fr. P. 

Kanjilal, Mr. M. N. 
Knowles, Major R. 

Law, Babu Satya Churn. 
Majumdar, Prof. N. G. 
Manen, Mr. J. van. 
Mehta, Mr. B. D. 
Prashad, Dr. B. 


And others. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-four 
presentations of books, etc,, which were placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates wore balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 

(29) BaU, K. N., Professor of Zonlog^^r^ Lucknow University, Badshu- 
bagh, Lucknow. 

Proposer ; N. Annandalo. 

Seconder: F. H. Gravely. 

(30) Chakravert'i, Dr. Dinesh Chandra, F.R.C.S.(E)., Surgeon, Camp- 
bell Hospital, 66, Shyampuker Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Rai Bahadur Upendranaih Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 

(31) Das, Mr. Biraj Mohan, M.A., (Cal.), M.Sc. (Lon.). Superinten- 
dent, Calcutta Research Tannery, 2/1, Kirti Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Rai Bahadur Upendranaih Brahmachari. 

Seconder; Major H. Knowles. 

(32) Ghosh, Dr. K., D.T.M.. D.P.H. (Cantab), L.M.S., Medical Practi- 
tioner, 45, Creek Row, Calcutta, 

Proposer ♦ Rai Bahadur Upendranaih Brahma(^hari. 

Seconder ; Major K. Knowles. 

(33) Ohosfi, Balm Nalini Mohan, Zainiudar, 3, Rustam ji Parsec Road. 
Cossiporo. 

Proposer: Rai Bahadur Upendranaih Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 

(34) Hingston, R. W. <7., Major, Indian Medical Service, c o Lloyds 
Bonk, Bombay. 

Proposer : N. Annandale. 

vSecondcr: Baini Prashad. 

(35) Judah, Dr. N. J., M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon, Medical 
College Hospital, Calcutta, 2, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; Rai Bahadur Upendranaih Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Lt.-Col. F. P. Connor, I.M.8. 

(.36) Ray, Mr. Tariff Bhusan, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Solicitor and Zamin- 
dor, 6, Abhoy Charon Mitter Street, Oaioutta. 

Proposer : Rai Bahadur Upendranaih Brahmachari, 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 

(37) Ray, Raja Janaki Nath, Zamindar and Banker, 102, Sovabazar 
Btre^, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Rai Bahadur Upendranath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 

(38) Rdha, Rai Bahadur S. K., Deputy Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt, 5, Lovelock Place, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Bai Bahadur upendranaih Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 

(39) Sinha, Kuma/r Nripmdra Narayan, Nashipur Rajbati, Nashipur, 

Proposer : Rai Bahadur Upendranath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 
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(40) D«, BaA Bahadur F, L., 99, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir B-. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 

(41) Richards, F. J. Indian Civil Service, 6, Lexham Cardens, London, 

W. 8. 

Proposer: N. Amiandale. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

(42) Bagchi. Dr, Kumar Nath, B.Sr., M.B., Chemical Examiner to 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

Proposer : Rai Bahadur IJpendranath Brahmacharj. 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 

(43) Bhattacharya, Rai Bahadur Barada Sankar, M.B.. Teacher 
of Medicine, Campbell Medical School, Calcutta, 58, Hanison Road, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Rai Bahadur Upendranath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Major R. Knowles. 

(44) Huq, Mahfuzid, M.A., Lecturer, F'residency College. 

Proposer : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder : Abdul Wali. 

(45) Mitra, J,V,, M.C., M.A., B.L., Account ant -Genera), Bengal, I, 
Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Otipta. 

(46) Ghoae, C. G., Barrister-at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 
10, Dfibendra Chose Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder ; K. C. Mahindra. 

(47) Mitsukuri, B., L.L.B. (Tokio Imperial University), Manager, 
Asano Bussan Co., Ltd., 2-3, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Proposer : N. Annandale. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

The General Secretary reported that during the month no 
loss of members had occurred by death or retirement. 

The following papers were read. 

1. H. C. Das-Gupta. — Notes on a type of sedentary gawe 
prevalent in many parts of India, 

2. N. G. Majumbab. — An inscribed copper ladle from 
Hazara, 

3. B. M. Babua. — Notes on five Bharaui Epithets, 

4. S. C. Law. — Observations in the breeding of some 
common birds in the vicinity of Calcutta, 

5. N. Annandale. — A working model of the origin of the 
Canges in a temple in Oanjam, 

The President announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected. 



The President announced that no meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held during April, 1924. 

The President drew attention of those present to the 
following exhibits : 

1. 8. L. Hoha. — A curious ‘‘ Globe Fish.” 

2. K. P. Biswas. — Some specimens of Algae. 

3. B. N. Chopua. — Leucotermes Indicola Wasmann. 

4. N. Annandalb. — Lacquered stands from Yawnghe, 
Southern Shan States. 


MAY, 1924. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
Avas held on Wednesday, the 7th, at 6-15 p.m. 


Peesent. 


De. i). R. Bhandaekae, M.A., Ph T)., Philological Secre- 
t ary, in the chair. 


Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi. 
Chaudlmri, Dr. B. L. 
Das-Gupta, Prof. H. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Hannah, Mr. H. 
JuBch, Mr. Jas. 


Ivanow, Mr. W. 

Labey, Mr. G. T. 

Manen, Mr. J. van. 
Mukherjee, Babu Braja Lai. 
Mahfuzul Haq, Prof. M. 


Visitors : 

Mitra, Mr. P. K, Mitra, Babu Sarat Chandra. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-seven 
presentations of books, etc., which were placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 

(48) Eoae, Q» F., Merchant, Director, Andrew Yule & Ck)., Ltd., 
TuUich Lodge, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 

Proposer ; N. Annandale. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 


(49) Nait^ Sri Ram^ Rai Sfidiib, Late Diwan, Bijawar State, Banpure 
Gate, Tikamgarh (Bundelkhand). 

Proposer : Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 


(60) BhaUacharya, Binayatoaht M.A., Chief Editor, Gaekwad Sanskrit 
Series, Baroda. 

Proposer ; Haraprasad Shastri. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 
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Conform Rule 46, thci Council submitted to the meeting 
for confirmation the following changes in the composition of 
the Council made in the last Council Meeting held before 
the present Ordinary General Meeting. 

Anthropological Secretary. Mr, B. C. Majumdar, mce Dr. 
N. Annandale, deceased. 

Physical Science Secretary, Mr P. C. Mahalanobis, vice 
Dr. W. A. K. Christie, resigned. 

Member of Council, Major H. W. Acton, vice Mr. P. C. 
Mahalanobis, transferred. 

Confirmed, 

The General Secretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bers by death during the month : 

Dr. N, Annandale. (An Ordinary Fellow, 1904.) 

The General Secretary read an obituary notice of Dr. 
Annandale (Follows separately). 

The Chaiiman submitted the following resolution to the 
meeting moved by the President : 

Resolved : 

That the Society hereby express its sorrow and grief 
at the sudden demise of its ex-President, the late Dr. N, 
Annandale, C.I.E., F.R.S., and place on record its appreciation 
of the great services which Dr. Annandale has rendered to 
science and to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in particular. 

Adopted, all present standing. 

The General Secretary announced that during the month 
there had been no resignations of membership. 

The following papers were read : 

1. Bhowani Prasad Niyogi. — Some problems of the His- 
tory of Bengal, 

2. B. L. Mttkherjee. — Big Veda : X, 40. 10, 

3. N. G. Majijmdab. — Indmn Era in Khotan and Tibet. 

4. W. IvANOw. — Note on an Early Persian work on 
Ethics, 

5. K. N. Dikshit. — Note on an Inscribed Stone Pillar 
at Sadiya in Assam, 

The General Secretary read a communication received 
from H.M. Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, regarding 
a newly discovered Pehlevi inscription at Persepolis furnishing 

11 
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data as to the extent of the Persian Sasanian Empire during 
the 3rd Century A.D. (Follows separately). 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected. 

The Chairman announced that a special lecture had been 
arranged open to the public, and with provision for discussion, 
on Wednesday, the 28th May, at 6-15 p.m., as follows : 

Lecturer : Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo. 

Subject : Man the Creature of Chance or the arbiter of 
his destiny, or the endocrine gifts to man. 

The Chairman announced that no meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held during May. 1924. 

The Chairman drew attention to the following exhibit : 

Johan van Manen. — Burmese weights (collection Lady 
Holberton). 


JUNE, 1924. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th, at 6-15 p.m. 


Present. 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. M.A.. Ph.D., M.D., in the chair. 


Mw\btrs : 

Abdul Wall, Mauiavi. 
Basu, Mr. D. N. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 
Biswas, Mr. K. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Chaiterjee, Mr. M. M. 
Chopra, Dr. B. N. 
Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. 

Visitors : 

Datta-Bay, Mr. B. N. 


Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 

Hidayet Hossain, Prof. M. 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Kanjilal, Mr. M. N. 

Law, Babu Satya Chum. 
Manen, Mr. J. van. 
Prashad, Dr. B. 


And another. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-one 
presentations of books, etc., which were placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Membm : 
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(51) Weddell, Alexander W., American Coucsul-Geiioral, 9-10, Espla- 
nade Mansion, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookorjeo. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(52) Cooper, H., Manufacturing (^herriist, 18, ( Vm vent Hoad, Entally, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : H. W. Acton. 

Seconder : H. Knowles. 

Conform Rule 45, the Council Bubmittecl to the meetinj^ 
for confirmation the following changes in the composition of the 
Council made in tlie last Council meeting held before the 
present Ordinary Oeneral Meeting : 

Treasurer: Dr. Baini Prashad, vice Prof. C. V. Raman, 
resigned. 

Natural History Secretary (Biology) : Dr. S. L. Hora. vice 
Dr. Baini Prashad, appointed Treasurer. 

Confirmed. 

The Oeneral Secretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bers during the month by death : 

vSir Asutosh Mookerjee, (V^ice-President, and an Ordinary 
Fellow, 1886). 

The General Sccretar}'^ read an obituary notice of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee ( Folio w^s separately.) 

The Chairman submitted the following resolution to the 
meeting, moved by the Council : 

Resolved : that the Society put on record their sense of 
irreparable loss to the Society caused by the death of Sir 
Asutosli Mookerjee, its Vice-President, repeatedly its President, 
and an office bearer for a quarter of a century in succession ; as 
also their grateful recognition of the prominent place occupied 
by him in the counsels and activities of the Society; of his 
constant solicitude for its welfare, its repute, and its service 
to scholarship ; and no less their affectionate regard for his 
personality, equally lovable, able and zealous. 

The resolution was adopted, all present standing. 

The General Secretary announced the following loss of 
membership during the month by retirement : 

D. L. Drake-Brookmann, I.C.S., (An Ordinary Member, 1909.) 

On motion from the chair resolved that the meeting be 
now adjourned in token of respect for the memory of the late 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
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JULY, 1924. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 2nd, at 6-16 p.m. 

Pkesbnt. 

MM. Haraprasai) Shastbi, M.A., C.I.E., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

Members : 

Abdul Wall, Maulavi. 

Bhukhanwala, Mr, R. M. A. 

Biswas, Mr. K. P. 

Briihl, Dr. P. J. 

Qiaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Ohopra, Dr. B. N. 

Das -Gupta, Prof. A. C, 

Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 

Gumer, Mr. 0. W. 

Visitors : 

Kramrisch, Miss Dr. St. 

Nyss, Mr. N. B. S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and placed 
before the meeting for confirmation. 

Order: Confirm. 

Tlie General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-four 
presentations of books, etc., which were placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 

(53) Ray, Ahinaah Chandra^ B.A., Gooch Behar. 

Proposer : N. G. Majuiudar. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(54) Ray, Suresh Oiandra, F.R.H.S., L.C.H.C., H.M.D., D.H.Sc., 
M.P.F. (bond), M.R.A.S., Medical Practitioner, Brahmangram, Jaigirhat, 
P.O., Rangpur. 

Proposer : N. G. Majumdar. 

Seconder : Johan von Monen. 

(65) Ghose, Hm, Mr. Justice Bipin Behary, Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, 101, Beltala Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 

(66) Browne, L. E. Clerk in Holy Orders, Lecturer at Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, 224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; S. Khuda Baksh. 

Seconder : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

(67) lymgar, M. 0. Parihasarcdhy, Ag. Professor of Botany, Presidancy 
College, Madras. 

Proposer: F. H. Gravely. 

Seconder: S. P. Aghorkar. 


Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Law, Babii Satya Chum. 
Mahfazul Huq, Prof. M. 
Majumdar, Prof. N. G. 
Manen, Mr. J. van. 
Mazumdar, Prof. B. 0. 
Moreno, Prof. H. W. B. 
Ray, Babu Sasadhar. 
Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 


And aiiothoi. 
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(68) Mookeijee, Syanut Prasad, B.L., Vakil, High Court, Fellow 

of the University of Calcutta, 77, Russa Road NTorth, Calcutta. 

Proposer : D. R, Bhandarkar. 

Seconder : P. N. Banorjee. 

(69) Ray, BhabendraOwndra, Zaimudar, Member, Indian L. Assembly, 
6, Short Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer; U. N. Brahmachaii. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(00) Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta, Khaira I»ro- 
fessor, Calcutta University. 

Proposer : P. C. Mahalanobis. 

Seconder : H. C. Majumdar. 

Conform Rule 45, the Council submitted to the meeting for 
confirmation the following changes in the composition of the 
Council made in the last Council Meeting held before the present 
Ordinary General Meeting : 

Medical Secretary: Major H. W. Acton, vice Major R. 
Knowles, resigned. 

Member of Council : Mr. B. L. Mitter, vicA) Major 11. W. 
Acton, transferred. 

Order: Confirm. 

The General Seeretar}" reported the following lf)ss of 
Membership by death during the month : 

Raja Ban Bohari Kapur Bahadur, C.S. I. (An Ordinary Member. iS91). 

Resolved : 

That the Societx^ express its condolence to the Hon. Sir 
Bejoy Chand Mahatap, Maharajadhiraj of Biirdwan, Avith his 
grievous loss. 

The General Secretary announced the following loss of 
Membership during the month by retirement : 

Rev. 8. Wan Hui (An Ordinary Member, 1918). 

W. H. Rethmeyer (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 

The following papers were read : 

(a) Held over from last meeting. 

1. Sir Gilbert T. Walker. — On the Wings of Gliding 
Birds, 

2. E. W. Gudger. — The sources of the Material for Hamil’ 
ton-Buchanan's Fishes of the Ganges, the FeUe of his CoUecHons, 
Drawings and Notes, and the use made of his Data, 

3. L. M. Davies. — Notes on the Geology of Kohat, with 
reference to the Homotaxial Position of the Salt Marl at Bahadur 
Khd. 

4. Baini Prashad . — Revision of the Japanese Species of 
the gems Oorbioula, 
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5. W. IvANOW. — More on the sources of Jami*$ Nafaliat, 

6. W. IvANOW. — Imam Ismail. 

7. K. N. Dikshit. — Tm Harsola Copper-plate grants of 
the Faramara Sihaya {11) y iks.. IOOo. 

8. Amaeeshvar Thaeur . — Jail Administration in Ancient 
India. 

(?>)• Newpapers. 

9. Sir Gilbert T. Walker. — A fiote on Indian Boome- 
rangs. 

10. Paul Tedesoo . — The Dialectical Position of Ormuri. 

11 . N.. G. Ma^utmdar . — A List of Kharoshii Inscriptions. 

12. H. Srinivasa Kao . — Note on a Brackish-water Actinian 
from Mad7*as. 

13. H. Chaudhttri . — Oedogenium Nagii. Sp. Nov. 

The Chairiiian announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates duly elected. 

The Chairman announced that a Meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on Wednesday, the 9th of July, at 
6-15 p.M. 


AUQU 5 T, 1924. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 6th, at 6-15 r m. 


Present. 


Sir K/AaENBRA Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
President, in the chair. 


Members : 

Abdul Wall, Maulavi. 
Bauerjee, Mr. P. N. 

Biswas, Mr. K. 

BrOhl, Dr. P. J. 

Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. 

Ghosh, Hon. Mr. Justice C. C. 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 


Law, Babu Hatya Chum. 
Manen, Mr. J. van. 

Mitier, Mr. B. L. 

Prashad, Dr. B. 

Ray, Prof. H. C. 

Shastri, MM. Haraprashad. 
Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 


Visitors : 

Mandal, Babu Gopal Chandra. Mitra, Babu Sarat Chandra. 

Mitra, Mr. J. Mukherjee, Mr. B. N. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty -six 
presentations of books, etc., which were placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 

(61) W. 13. S., Superintoudent, Exciso and Salt, Calcutta. 
Calcutta ColloctoraUs Charnuek Place (or, 75, Wellesley Street, top flat), 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: H. W. 13 Moreno. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

(62) Moloney, William J., General Manager of Koutor's for (he East, 
e/o Reuter’s, 26'7, Dalhoiisie Square, (’alcutta. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Socojuler : Johan van Mauen. 

((ill) Mehndiratta^ lioopvhuKh Prof, of (jooiogy. "I’ho Prinee of Wales 
C/ollego, Janiinu, J and K. State. 

Proposal : S L Kora. 

Seconder. Hanu Prashad. 

(64) Piirohit, K. J., F.S.A S., Incorporated Accountant and Authtor 
(London). Lidlie Chanihors, (>. Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Girindra Nath Mukherjeo. 

Seconder: Rarna Prasad Mukhopadhyaya. 

(65) Handas, Aaandjf. B..V., LL.B., Merchant, 6. Wood Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: Girindra Nath Mukherjeo. 

Seconder: Hama Prasad Mukhopadhyaya. 

(66) lioy-Choxvdhun, limjendra Ktshore, Zamindar, Mymensingh, 53, 
Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Haraprashad Shaslri. 

Seconder : Niimaiu Chaki'avarti. 

(67) WandeJ, Omvald, Civil Engineer, Lf'mhorg, Poland, Bartosza, 
Glowackiogo, 26. 

Propo.sor : ]3aiui Prashad. 

Seconder : Johan van Mauen. 

(68) Davit s. L. M,, Major. Royal Artillery, Kohat, N.W.F.P., India. 

Jhoposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

Conform Rule 45, the Council submitted to the Meeting for 
confirmation the following changes in the composition of the 
Council made in the last Council Meeting held before the present 
Ordinary General Meeting. 

Added members of Council : 

The Hon’ bio Justice iSir W. E. Greaves. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhikary. 

Order: Confirm. 

The General Secretary announced that the Council, in the 
last meeting held before the present Ordinary General Meeting 
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had nominated (under Article 2 of Act 10 of 1910) as cheir 
representative on the Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
MM. Haraprasad Shastri, vice Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, deceased ; 
and had confirmed the appointment of Mr. R. O. Douglas, I.C.S., 
as Honorary Numismatist to the Society, vice Mr. C. J. Browne, 
left for England. 

The General Secretary reported the following loss of 
membership death during the month : 

F. A. Larmour (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

The General Secretary announced that during the month 
there had been the following loss of Membership by retirement. 

H. M. Leake (An Ordinary Member, 1902). 

W. S. Street (An Ordinary Member, 1916). 

Debi Prasad Saksena (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

The following papers were read : 

1. Satya Chuen Law. — Partus, Major, Cinereus breeding, 
in the 24-Perghanas. 

2. Satya Churn Law. — Kalidasa and the Migration of 
birds. 

3. Bisvbsvar Bhattacharyya. — The age of the Padnia. 

4. Bimala Chaban Law. — The Asmakas or As^mkas in 
Ancient India. 

5. J. H. Hutton. — Some carved atones in the Dayang 
Valley. 

6. A. Grign aru . — Our Romanised Hindustani- English Dic- 
tionaries — their 'partial inefficiency and its remedies. 

7. Lily Stbiokland-Anderson. — Some Notes on the 
Customs of the Khasi People of Assam. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for ordinary membership duly elected. 

The Chairman announced that no meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held during August. 

The Chairman announced that conform Rule 66 there would 
be no Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the Society in the recess 
months, September and October, unless otherwise determined 
by Council in the course of these months; the next. Ordinary 
General Meeting having been provisionally fixed for November. 
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SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1924. 


No meetings. 


NOVEMBER, 1924. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th, at 6-15 p.m. 


Prjjsknt. 


Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee. K.C.l.E.. K.r.V.O.. 


President, in the chair. 

Members : 

Abdul Wall, Mania vi. 
Chopra, Mr. B. N. 

Deb, Mr. H. K. 

<lhoHh, Mr. T. V. 

Harley, Mr, A. H. 

Hidayet Hossain, Prof. M. 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Visitors : 

Bery, A, K. 

Bhanidia, Mr. N. H 
Chatterjee, Mr M. 


Majumdai', T'rof. N. K. 

Maiien, Mr. J. van. 

Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Moreno, Prof. H. W. B. 

Prashad, Dr. B. 

Sarvadhikary. Sir Deva Pra^lmd. 
Sta])leton, Prof. H. E. 


Ghosh, Mr. S. N. 
Mukherjee, Mr. .1. 
Stapleton, Mrs. 3i]. A. 


The minutes of the la.st meeting were read and contirmed. 


The General Secretary amioiineed receipt of sixty-three 
presentations of books, etc,, which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 


The General Secretary announced that tlu^ following candi- 
dates had been elected Ordinary Members during the recess 
months : 

(69) Chattopiuihymf. K. /*., Lectui’or in Anthropology, Cnlfiittfl Uni- 
versity, 2, Ramkissen i3aR‘s Lane, Hadurbacan, (^dcutt «, 

Proposer: Baini Prashad. 

Seconder: Johan van Man en. 


(70) Dviveflit Rdmdgydn, Professor of English Litoraturo. Duyanand 
Anglo -Vedic College, Cawnpore (U.T*.). 

Proposer ; Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : P. C. Mahalanohis. 


(71) Roy-Chaudhuri, Hiran Kurnar^ Researcher in History, 1-2, Nui - 
sitig Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Harit Krishna Deh. 

Seconder : P. C. Mahalanobis. 

(72) Baidilt A. Mannan, Lecturer in Persian and Urdu, New College 
Hostel, P.O. Moradpore (Patna). 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : P. C. Mahalanobis. 
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(73) MacGregor^ A. D., V.S., LV.S., Principal, Bengal Vet- 

erinary Oollego, Bengal Veterinary College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; A. F. M. Abdul AU. 

Seconder : D. R. Bharidarkar. 

(74) Sahnif B., Professor of Botany at the University of Lucknow. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder ; Johan van Manen. 

(75) Eaton, Mias Winifred A,, Missionary, Canadian Baptist Mission, 
Principal, Bible Training School for Women, Palkonda, Vizag. Diet. 

Prox^oser : Paul Brtihh 

vSeconder : H. W. Acton. 

(70) Mookerjcc, B, N,, B.A. (Cantab), Engineer, 6-7, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sii* R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 

(77) Asaduzzaman, Khan BaJiruJur, Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 42, Baniapokhur Rood, Calcutta. 

Proi>oser : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder : Paul Brrthl. 

(7S) Ahmadt Kha)i Saheh Hafiz Nazir, Moulvj, Aivlucological Section, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Proposer : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder : Paul Brtthl. 

The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 

(79) AtjarwaZa^ M, L., Krishna Bhavan, Path wary, Agra, U.P. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder ; Upondra Nath Brahmachari. 

(80) Vailc, Maurice Arthur Btuart^ Exchange Broker, Thomas Seth 
Apear he Go., 8, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; Baron Rttdt von CoUenberg. 

Seconder : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

(81) Kapur, Shamlal, Import and Banking, 113, Cross Street, Calcutta. 

Pro|Joser ; Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : Upendra Nath Bralunachari. 

The General Secretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bership by death during the recess months : 

Dr. Jules Janssen (An Honorary Fellow, 1879). 

The Hon’ble Bhupendra Nath Basu (An Ordinary Member, 1893-1899 
and 1924). 

Shams-ul-Ulama Ahmad Abdul Aziz (Nayati), Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
.Aziz Jung Bahadur (An Associate Member, 1910). 

The General Secretary read an obituary notice of the 
deceased Associate Member. (Follows separately.) 

The General Secretary announced that during the recess 
months there had been the following loss of membership by 
resignation : 

Alexander A. Weddell (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

Lieut. -Col. C. A. Gourlay (An Ordinary Member, 1920 
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The following papers were read : 

1. S. H. Lele. — Studies in Bombay Fish; — JRevision of 
the genus Drepane {Ouv, and Val.), 

2. B. P. UvAROW. — Orthoptera {except Blatiidce) collected 
hy Prof. Gregory's expedition to Yunnan. 

3. Ti. Hanitsc^h. — Blaftidee collected hy Prof. Gregory's 
expedition to Yummn. 

4. H. Hosten. — Zddce, of SL Thomas' Monastery in India 
(about A.D. W'i). 

5. H. Hosten. — A letter of Fr. A. de Andrada. S.J. 
(Tibet. Auffusi. U)'^7) and of Fr. Gaspar Diaz, S.J., (Annam, 
1627). 

(1 H. Hosten. — A letter of Fr. Francisco Godinho. S.J., 
troni Western Tibet (Tsaparang, August 16th, 1626). 

7. A. 8. Rama NATH A Ayyab. — A note on Ardhandrisvara. 

8. M. Hidayet Hossajn. — The development of the f I adith 
concordance in Arabic literature. 

0. Abdue Walj. — Sketch of the life, of Sarmad. 

The (ioiu^ral Secretary exhibited some recent x^ublications 
received. 

The Cliairniari announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership dul;s' elected. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of tlie Medical 
Section would be held on Wednesday, the 12th of November, 
at 6-15 p.M. 

The Chairman announced that H.E. the (Governor of Ben- 
gal had expressed willingness to be present at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society which would be held at 6 p.m., on 
Wednesday, the 4th February, 1925. 

The C^hairman invited the members present to inspect 
after the meeting the first section of new' steel shelving in- 
stalled in one of the Library rooms. 


DECEMBER, 1924. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 3rd, at 6-15 p.m. 

Present. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
President, in the chair. 
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Members : 

Abdul Wall, Maulavi. 
Agharkar, Dr. S. P, 

Chatierjoe, Mr. M. M. 

Chopra, Dr, B. N. 

Das-Gupta, Prof. H. Oi 
Deb, Babu Harit Krishna. 
Ghose, Hon. Mr. Justice C. C. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Gupta, Mr. N. 

Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Iyer, Mr. L. Ananta Krishna. 
Kanjilal, Mr. M. N. 

Visitors: 

Mandal, Babu Gopal Chandra. 


Law, Mr. S. C. 

Manen, Mr, J. van. 

Mookerjee, Mr. B, N. 

Muhfaztil Haq, Prof. M. 
Mukherjee, Dr. Girindra Nath. 
Mukherjee, Mr. N. 

Nahar, Mr. P. C. 

Ottens, Mr. N. 

Prashad, Dr. B. 

Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prashad. 
Shastri, MM. Kara Prashad. 
Sirkar, Babu Ganapati. 


Sen-Gupta, Babu Hirendralal. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-three 
presentations of books, etc., which were placed on the table 
for inspection. 


The President drew attention to a photograph of Sir Henry 
Hubert Hayden, a past- President of the Society, presented to 
the Society by Dr. E. H. Pascoe. 

The President drew attention to a present of old Indian 
Stamps presented to the Society by the Controller of Printing, 
Stationery and Stamps, India. 

The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : 

(82) Tamkeen^ 0. M., Qovommenfc Servant, Supervisor, Mahboob 
Gulshan. Gulbarga (Dn.). 

Proposer: M. Hidayet Hosaiii. 

Seconder: Abdul Wali (Khan Sahib). 

(83) Siddiqi, A., Professor of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Dacca 
University, Kamna, Dacca. 

Proposer : M. Hidayet Hosain. 

Seconder : Abdul Wali (Khan Sahib). 

(84) Boy, P. L,, Barrister>at*Law, 1.5, Store Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 


(85) Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer, 6-7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer : Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder ; K. C, Mahindra. 

(86) Newman, Vhaa. F,, F.R.G.S,, M.C.P., Assistant Master, La 
Martiniere College, 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Propo.ser : Sir R. Mookerjee. 

Seconder: K. M^indra. 

(87) Gilbert, W* <?. L,, Traffic Manager, Light Railways, Martin & Co., 
6-7, Clive Street, Calcutta, 

Proposer i Sir R. N, Mookerjee, 

Seconder : K. 0. Malundra. 
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(88) Rao, H. Srinivam, AHSistant Superintendent, Zoological Stirv^ey 
of India, Indian MuHeura, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Baiiu Prashad. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 


(89) Ahsan Vllahy {Khan Bahadur), Assistant Director of Public In- 
struction for Muharnmodan PMucation, Writers' Building, Calcutta. 
Proposer : M. Hidayet Hosain. 

Seconder; Johan van Manen. 


(90) Dave, Shyam Shanker, Assistant Kngineor (Qualiliod), Raigarh, 
O.P., B.N. Ry. 

Proposer : Bairn Prashad. 

Seconder : B. N. Chopra. 

(91) Fuithony, Dr. E. »S\, M.D., L.S.A., Medical Practitioner, 1, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder- Baiin Prashad. 


(92) Rogern, T. E., Tea Planter, (Hunwat Tea (b.), Mariam Tea 
Estate, Mariam, Assam. 

Proposer: E. A. Andrt‘\vs. 

Seconder: Jas. Insch. 

(9J) Shipway, IV., Manager, Buttorworth cS: Co. (Calcutta), 

Crand Hotel, (’alcutta. 

Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Haini I*rashad. 


(94) Bafiu, Jafindra Nath, M.A., Solicitor, M.L.C.,14, Balaram Ghi'se 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer ; Sir Dcva Prasad Sarbadhikan. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(95) Roerich, (feorge Nicoltw, B.A., M.A., M.K.A.S., Orientalist, 310, 
Riverside Drive, Now -York, U.S.A. 

Proposer ; W. Tvanow. 

Seconder : N. Otlens. 

(9(5) Gho8e, Mr. Sushd ('fumdra. Deputy Magistrate, I, Sikdarbagan 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

(97) Das, Surendra Nath, M.B., Medical Practitioner, 07, Niintala 
Ghat Street, Calcutta, 

Proposer; Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder ; Baini Prashad. 

(98) Sarkar, Mr. C. K., C.E., Engineer and Architect, 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

(09) Ohatterji, Mr. SaUendra Nalh, Deputy Assistant ControUer of 
Military Accounts (P & A District), 9-4, B^ur Bagan Bow, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder ; Baini Prashad. 


(100) Khan, Mr, Rezauf Rahman, M.A., B.L., Late Sheriff, 

Calcutta, and Ex-M-L-C., Bengal, 28, Convent Road, Entally, Calcutta. 
Proposer ; Upendra Nath Bredimachari. 

Seconder ; Baini Prashad. 
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(101) Dv. H, K.f M.A., D.Sc., (London), D.I.C., Professor of 
Chemist^, University College of Science, University College of Science, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Baini Prashad. 

(102) Mookerjec, Priyanath^ M.A., Rai Bahadur, I.S.O., Government 
Pensioner, late Inspector -General of Registration, Bengal, 30, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Haraprasad Shaslri. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(103) Hendry, C. A, St. John, F.R.G.S., M.J.S.E., A.M.I.M.K., M.T.E.. 
M.MIN.T., Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Martin and Co., 0-7, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : K. C. Mahindra. 

The General Secretary reported that there had ])een no loss 
of membership to the Society by death during last month. 

The General Secretary announced that there had been 
no loss of membership to the Society through resignation during 
the month. 

The President put before the meeting a recommendation of 
the Council to elect Professor Sten Konow, Professor of Indian 
Philosophy, Kristiania, an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

The following papers were read : 

1. Cepric Dover. — Further notej^ on the Indian Diplop- 
terous Wasps, 

2. Satya Churn Law. — Kalidasa and the Migration of 
BirdSy No. 2 : The Migratory Hansas and Haj-liansas in 
Kalidasa^ $ tvorhs. 

3. H. Beveridge. — On Tamerlane. 

4. Abdul Wali. — Notes on the Archceological Remains 
in Bengal, 

5. Habit Krishna Deb. — Ant-gold and the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, 

6. Hibendra Lal Sen-Gupta. — A short history of the 
Madhyamika Philosophy, 

7. Habit Krishna J>'m,-^The Kautiliya Arthasastra on 
the three classes of invaders, 

8. Habit Krishna Deb, — The Kautiliya Arthasastra on 
Forms of Oovenment. 

9. Chkote Lal Jain. — A Bibliography of Literature relat- 
ing to Jainism, moMy from 1907 to 1924. 
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The Chairman announced the result of the ballot, and 
dtX 5 lared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected. 

The Chairman announced that no meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held in December. 

The Chairman announced that a special public lecture 
would be delivered in the Society's Rooms on Wednesday, 
December lOtli, 1924, at 5-16 p.m. by Professor Sten Konow of 
Kristiania, on A European Parallel to the Durga Puja, and 

requested members to invite friends likely to be interested, 

« 

On the question being raised as to the most suitable hour 
for General Meetings of the Society, after discussion, it was 
resolved to convene the meetings in future till further notice, 
lor 6-30 p.m. 



Obituary Notices. 


1)B. T. 0 D Ditnn. 

(1881—1924.) 

The tragic death of Theodore Oliver Douglas Dunn, who 
was drowned in the River Hooghly on gist February 1924, has 
deprived our Society of a member witli a record of solid achieve- 
ment. a prospect full of brilliant promise. 

Bom at Cambuslang, Lanarkshire, in 1881 he was educated 
at Hillhead Academy and the University of (Glasgow. He 
joined the Indian Educational Service in 1908, and, after a 
career spent mainly as an Inspector of Schools, he was appoint- 
ed Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, only a month before 
his death. ** As an administrator," — 1 quote from a Govern- 
ment resolution — “ he was energetic and forceful, endow^ed with 
sound judgment and the j)ower of rapid decision.” 

Dr. Dunn served on the Council of the Society from 1922 ; 
as honorary librarian he did much useful work, and he was 
actively engaged in preparing a historical account, which had 
long been needed, of the Society’s large collection of paintings 
of distinguished members. 

His published work was mainly educational in its scope, 
but latterly he contributed largely to the press on literary 
and historical topics. He was already an authority on early 
Anglo-Indian literature — his D. Litt. of Glasgow was conferred 
for a thesis on this subject — and the anthologies and critical 
essays in which he rescued from oblivion or rendered better 
know^n those early writers, English and Indian, remain his 
literary memorial. 

A delightful conversationalist and extempore speaker, his 
wealth of vocabulary, and the facility and accuracy with which 
lie used it sometimes gave an impression of pedantry to those 
who did not know him. To those who did, however, this 
duenoy of speech, coupled with the racy metaphor that usually 
adorned it, but emphasised his powerful imagination, and the 
rapidity with which his thoughts were marshalled. 

His untimely death is a grievous loss to the cause of 
education and literary history. ^ Christie. 

{Bead in the Ordinary MorUhly Meeting, dtk March, 1924,) 
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Rkv. Fr. E. Franootte. 

(1843—1923.) 

The Rev. Fr. Edw. Fraiicotte showed a very keen interest 
in science. His 54 years in India wcie mainly years of teach- 
ing ; he began with mathematics and finished with chemistry ; 
he taught the latter subject for 22 years. 

What his teaching was like, had better be asked from his 
old pupils. The writer of these lines j*emembers how men, who 
iiad been Fr. Francotte’s pupils over 40 years ago, spoke of 
tlieir old teacher ; he had the knacjk of inspiring them with 
something of his own enthusiasm. 

From the fact that Fr. Francotte taught only two scientific 
subjects, it should not be concluded that his interest was 
limited to those two branches. He was very keen on mineral- 
ogy, as is evidenced by the number of stones he picked up on 
liis touis in various districts. When back in Calcutta he would 
('xamine and classify them ; each sample being carefully 
labelled. Botany also claimed his attention : but his favourite 
study was meteorology. 

Tf he lias not done anything remarkable in chemical re- 
s<?arch. it must be attributed to the fact, that his teaching, after 
giving other subjects their share of attention, left him little 
time for it, ; his spare time went to meteorology. After having 
been in charge of the meteorological observatory at St. Xavier’s 
(College, Calcutta, for short periods before, he remained continu- 
ously in charge for the last twenty years. 

Jt was remarkable to see the old man of these last years 
climbing up to his observatory, with a brisk step not so long 
ago, of late more slowly, to take the readings ; he would then 
return immediately to the compiling of figures and the working 
out of averages with an astounding patience. 

As he did no longer teach, — he ceased to teach at the age 
of 70 — , he thought he would give others the benefit of bis long 
acquaintance with the Calcutta weather. 

Either he under-esoimated the magnitude of the work he 
was attempting, or he over-estimated his strength : the first 
volume of ' Meteorological Observations at St. Xavier’s College 
(1868-1917) saw the light, and the second was nearing comple- 
tion, when pneumonia carried him off rather suddenly. 

{Bead in ths Ordinary Monthly Meeting t March, 1924.) 


Lieut.-Col. H. H, Qodwin-Axjstkn. 


(1834—1923.) 

Since our last ordinary meeting we have lost by death the 
man who was probably the longest associated personally with our 

12 
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Society — Lieut. -Col. Godwin-Austen, Geographer and Naturalist, 
who was elected an ordinary member in 1861 and an honorary 
member in 1908. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen was bom 
in 1834 and died at the age of 90 on the second of last 
December. He joined the Royal Engineers as a boy, and came 
out to India round the Cape at the age of eighteen. He became 
a member of the Survey of India in 1857, and left the country in 
1877. During the mutiny he was on survey work in Jammu, 
which the Viceroy refused to allow him to leave to go on active 
service, and was there beaten and left for dead by a party of 
villagers through the treachery of a high official of the State. 
His stories of this and other episodes of his Indian career were 
a delight to the hearer. 

Even in his youth Godwin-Austen was a keen observer. He 
possessed a book of excellent water-colour sketches which he had 
made on his first voyage out to India, and all through his career 
he continued the practice, which was of great service to him in 
his work of exploration in the Himalayas and other parts of 
Northern India. One of the griefs of his old age was tlie loss a 
year or two before his death of a large part of his drawings. 
His work as a Geographer will doubtless be discussed elsewhere ; 
here I would prefer to deal with his zoological results, as they 
were at one time communicated regularly to this Society. In 
Calcutta he came under the influence of the little band of 
naturalists w^ho made our Society illustrious in the ' fifties ” 
and sixties of last century, and especially of the late Dr. 
W. P. Blanford, who, in addition to his geological work, and to 
much study of the vertebrates, and of the distribution of the 
Indian fauna, was a pioneer in the investigation of the Indian 
land-snails. Another of the band was the late Dr. P Stoliczka, a 
colleague of Blanford’s on the Geological Survey of India, whose 
malacological work was remarkable for its wealth of anatomical 
detail. .Under the influence of these two and of Hutton, a still 
older man, Godwin-Austen took up the study of birds and 
snails enthusiastically. The latter, indeed, were to form the 
solace of his old age. Per many years, long after leaving India, 
he issued as funds permitted his ** Land and Presh-Water 
Molluscs of the Indian Empire,” a series of little monographs on 
conchology and malacology written and illustrated by himself, 
published at his own expense and often at great inconvenience, 
for ho was not a rich man. Upto a few days before his death, 
he was busily engaged in the dissection of various types of Indian 
land-snails and in collecting and drawing the Wealdian fossils, 
which abound round his home near Godaiming, where so many of 
kindred tastes were hospitably entertained. Although, very 
deaf in his latter years and frail in appearance, he preserved 
most of his faculties, and the sureness of eye and steadiness of 
hand with which he dissected a minute snail at the age of 
eighty-five caused envy in the mind of a much younger man 
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He Avas the last of the brilliant amateurs to whom India owes its 
scientific departments of the present day, for tlicy were amateurs 
ig no deprecatory sense. ‘ N. Annandale 

{Rend the Ordinary Monthly Meetiny, oth March, 1924.) 


Dr. N. Ann and ale. 

(1876—1924.) 

Di. N. Aunandale who suddenly died on April 10th, 1924. 
at the early age of 48, has been, for nearly 20 years, a very 
active member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In otlu^r 
places an estimate will be given of his work as a government 
servant, as a biologist, as an anthropologist and as a traveller. 
Here will briefly indicate the large share he has taken in the 
affairs and activities of our kSociety. 

Dr. Annandale came out to India in 1904 and immediately 
on arrival joined the Society, being declared a duly elected 
member on the 28ih September, 1904, after having been elected 
ad interim, in a previous recess month. We find him first men- 
tioned in our records as a visitor present in an ordinaiy monthly 
meeting on the 3rd August, 1904. From the very beginning he 
threw himself with energy into our w'ork, and his first paper 
was read in the meeting held on 2nd November, 1904, the very 
week after the announcement of his election. His first two 
contributions were printed in the last volume of the old series 
(Vol. 73) of our Journal, one on an Anthropological subject, and 
one on a Biological subject. On the 30th November, 1904, be 
was appointed Anthropological Secretary in the place of D\. 
Denison Ross. This appointment was repeated for the next 
seven years, and up to 1911, inclusive, Dr. Annandale continued 
to act as the Society’s Anthropological Secretary. This was in 
a way natural as Dr, Annandale, prior to coming out to India, 
held a Research Fellowship in Anthropology in the University 
of Edinburgh from 1902 to 1904, whilst, in the interests of his 
anthropological studies, he had travelled in the Malay Peninsula 
twice, first in 1890 and next from 1902 to 1904. Next to his 
professional biological activities, anthropology claimed his 
devoted interest to the very last and two papers of his, at present 
in the press, almost his last scientific productions, are on this 
subject. One of them he read in our very last meeting. From 
the beginning of his membership Dr. Annandale has been a 
constant contributor to our publications. In the first volume 
of the new series of our Journal there are six papers from his 
hand, and in the second volume no less than fourteen. Scarcely 
a single volume up till the current one has appeared without some 
contribution from his pen. In aJl, the last twenty volumes of our 
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Journal contain about fifty papers by Dr. Annandale. To the 
Memoirs Dr. Annandale has also been a constant contributor. 
With the few posthumous papers which are still to appear in them 
his contributions to the Memoirs will number about twenty. 

In 1912 Dr. Annandale was apparently on leave and did 
not hold any office on our Council, but in 1914, we see him 
Natural Science Secretary for biology, and the next four years 
from 1915 to 1918, he was Vice-President as well as Anthropolo- 
gical Secretary, In 1919 he was Anthropological Secretary, In 
1920 Vice-President and Anthropological Secretary. In 1921 
he held no office being again away from India. In 1922, he was 
Natural History Secretary for biology and in 1923, President of 
the Society. As such he presided over our last Annual Meeting 
and welcomed His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, who by 
his presence, revived an old local gubernatorial tradition. In 
the present year he reverted to his beloved Anthropological 
Secretaryship. 

This outward catalogue of work performed and offices held 
is only a symbol of his great inward love for and devotion to 
our Society, its work, and its renown. During the year of his 
Presidency f have naturally been in close and constant contact 
with our late President. Except during his absences from 
(^alcutta never a week passed without several consultations 
about the Society's affairs. And when in town it was his habit 
to come to oui' rooms very frequently to discuss current matters. 
During the period of his presidency, and laigely owing to his 
energy and nervous activity, the long overdue renovation of 
our building was decided upon and brought to a most successful 
termination. With a keen eye to the necessity of a judicious 
amount of propaganda amongst the cultured, leisured and 
moneyed citizens of Calcutta, he endeavoured to create an 
interest in our work by writing to the press and by enlisting the 
sympathies of those in authority. Touched by certain apprecia- 
tive remarks made at the termination of liis Presidency, he 
made a substantial donation to the Sociely to enable it to undei - 
take some much needed book-binding as a memento of his term 
of office. Eager to promote reform and to institute improve- 
ments in various directions, he called for volunteers to work in 
the library ; he proposed the institution of a small Sub-Com- 
mittee to look effectively after our artistic and historic 
possessions; and he brou^t forward several plans for the 
reorganisation of our work, such as the arrangement of copper- 
plates and illuminated MSS. in a permanent exhibition, and the 
inauguration of a new series of publications in the nature of a 
biological series parallel to the Bibliotheca Indica for Philology. 
The improvement of our work was constantly in his mind. 

Of a restless, nervous temperament, eager for activity and 
immediate results, his driving power was occasionally felt as 
disconcerting, and he would sometunes acknowledge that he was 
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more succeKsful in hi« dealings with ideas than in his dealings 
with men. No doubt the illness which, unknown to himself 
and to us, was undermining him for a considerable time before 
his death, must have sometimes been the cause of misunder- 
standings which, in human intercourse, are unavoidable. Never- 
theless, his great share in furthering the w(dfare, work, and fame 
of the Society stands out clearly. His great capacity for 
welcoming new talent, for encouraging young scholars, for 
inspiring activities and for co-ordinating results, has borne fiant. 
in many wa3^s and loft traces in the history of our Society. One 
whole volume of the Memoirs, embodying the results of a 
Zoological tour in the Far East, had almost reache dcompiction 
at the time of his death. Tn it, with a band of cnthusiahtic 
collaborators, he has erected a luonumoni to his own memory. 
A similar (Composite volume, on a smaller scale, which is to form 
a forthcoming number of our Journal now in the yjress, is one 
in which he has brought together “ Zoological results of the 
Percy Sladeii Trust Expedition to Yunnan under the leadership 
of Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., 1922.'* 

Tn many ways, the last year or two of Dr Aniiandale's 
life were remarkable foi* the (*.onvorgence of the results of lii< 
lifework. 

In thit* Society he held the highest, otlice that it is in our 
power to bestow. Ho Avas President of the last meeting of the 
Indian Science (/ongress. A few w^eeks before his death ht' 
received the Fellowship of the Royal Society. Officially a year 
ago his merits w^ere acknowledged by the bestowal of the C.I.E. 
His magnum opus, the Zoological results of a Totir in the Far 
East, was nearing completion. 

In private life, the death of his old mother severed the 
strongest link with his home-land and family. Circumstances 
made him, only a few months ago, against his natural disposition, 
arrange and settle his worldly affairs. It was as if a chapter 
in his life, professionally, scholarly, privately, w^as being closed. 
Then a sudden and unforeseen attack carried him away. We 
may say in truth that he leaves behind him a monument of 
work, well-built, well-finished. 

Those of us who knew him well, not only officially or as a 
scholar, but the man in his simplicity and kindness, his freedom 
from affectation, his devotion to the cause of science and 
research, his wideness of outlook and of sympathy, may feel 
happy that his record of service to this Society will stand as a 
fitting and lasting memorial of the humanity of his heart., a 
visible token of hidden qualities. Johan van Manbn, 

{Rectd in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting^ 7th May, 1924,) 
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SiB Astttosh Mookbbjee. 

(1864—1924.) 

The death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is the loss of a great 
man, and the loss of a great man has wider bearings than those 
relating to his place in any special society, however illustrious 
such a body might be. It would be impossible to review 
within a short space the extraordinarily wide variety of the 
activities and interests of a man of Sir Asutosh’s calibre, or to 
describe a life which has been such an uninterrupted manifesta- 
tion of rare energy and consistent labour as has been his 
The share which the Asiatic Society of Bengal had in the 
totality of Sir Asutosh’s intellectual and practical activities can 
only have represented a small part of a life lived at high speed and 
under great pressure, yet this share was enough not only to in- 
duonce the policies and the work of our Society, but 1 might 
say almost to dominate them for decades. In this small and 
insignificant tribute to his memory, 1 can only attempt to 
sketch in barest outline what he was amongst us, and how he 
seemed to us. Sir Asutosh joined the Society as long ago 
as 1886, being elected a Member on the 6th May of that year, 
having anothei illustrious Indian and Member, Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra, for his proposer. A few months after his election 
Sir Asutosh, then a young man of 21, contributed his first 
paper to the Society, the .subject being one of Indian philology, 
a note on a passage in the Mrichchhakatika. An abstract of 
his note was printed in our Proceedings for 1887 together 
with an interesting little discussion to which it gave rise. But 
this was, with one exception, the only philological paper 
Sir Asutosh contributed during his membership. Next came a 
series of 14 mathematical papers, several of a highly abstruse 
nature, of which about a dozen were printed in full in our 
Journal daring the four years from 1887 to 1890, and the rest 
in abstract in our Proceedings. It is too little known, obscured 
as the fact is by the later legal distinctions achieved by 
Sir Asutosh, that he began his intellectual career as a mathe- 
matician, and was a lecturer in mathematics and mathematical 
physics at the Indian Association for the cultivation of 
science fmm 1887 to 1892. Later in life he became not only a 
fellow or Member of several Continental and American Academies 
or Societies, especially Mathematical Societies, but the Founder, 
in 1908, of the Calcutta Mathematical Society of which he 
was the President up to his death. After this brief spell 
of activity as a contributor to our publications. Sir Asutosh 
turned to another kind of work in our midst, one in which 
he proved pre-eminent, that of organiser, inspirer, and leader 
of men. The only exception, which I mentioned before, was 
the edition in our Memoirs (Vol. Ill, 1912), of the Sanskrit 
legal work, the Vyavahftra Mutrka of Jimutavfihana. In 1888 
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Sir Asutosh was elected on the Physical Science Committee of 
the Society. In the next three years on this Committee again, 
as well as on the Library Committee ; and then from 1892 to 
1900 on these two Committees, and on the F^hilological Com- 
mittee as well. In 1903 he obtained a place on the Council ; 
next he was elected Vice-President 15 times from 1904 to 1924. 
He was Treasurer in 1906 and 1913; Librarian from 1917 to 
1920. He was made a Fellow in 1910. He represented the 
Society as Trusuee on the Board of Trustees of the Indian 
Museum from 1907 to the time of his death. Lastly, he was 
four times elected President, holding the office each time for the 
statutory maximum of two years, and establishing in this, I think, 
a record, never approached before in the annals of our Society. 
Such a record of service, unique but characteristic of the man, 
was recognised in 1923, when Sir Asutosh was simply put on 
all Committees of the Society, like the three ex-officio members. 
During the time that it has been my privilege to come in 
contact with Sir Asutosh as an office-bearer of our Society, 

I have been witness of the fact that lie discharged the onerous 
duties of all his offices Avith the most scrupulous and constant 
care. In the General Meetings he was always in the chair 
during his terms as President, sitting through the meetings, not 
always of the liveliest interest, with attention and alertness, 
always keenly following the proceedings, always ready to lead, 
to (jomment, to help, and always patently aware of the issue 
under debate. This same devotion to the duties of his position 
I found in another place, Avhen, he being Chairman of Council of 
the Imperial Libraiy, I saw him during my two years of tenure 
of office there, displaying the same qualities, being the most 
(jonstant attendant of the meetings, the man most completely 
aware of all what was going on, the most helpful, reliable, 
broad-minded and farseeing Councillor. In the Senate of the 
University it was not otherwise. 

No wonder that Sir Asutosh gradually came to exercise 
a marked ascendancy in our counsels and was universally 
acknowledged our strongest man, and, as I have often thought, 
our most stable element. With such a record, and with such 
activities that could not be otherwise. Besides, Sir Asutosh, a 
member of our Society for 38 years, had gradually become one 
of our veterans, and at the time of his death he must have been 
about the 16th in rank of seniority of all our 360 and odd 
members. But not only length of membership, not only 
wealth of service and number of offices held, were the reasons 
for this. It was above all this his character, his manner, his 
qualities. Strong he was, but never domineering. Definite 
policies he held and he worked consistently for their realisation, 
but his manner was always suave and courteous and formally 
coTOot. He never brusquely or roughly overrode dissenting 
opinions or views, but always explained and reasoned. If he 
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carried victory in discussion it was felt that the best man had 
won. He was never haughty, never sarcastic, and I have nevei 
heard him sneer, and never speak evil even of those that he had 
good reason to know as not his friends. Above all he had 
broad views, a high vision and noble aims. His method was to 
work with the human material he had available, but he neither 
despised frailty nor associated })eop]o with him for their faults, 
but for the measure of their capacities, whatever it might be. 
He knew imperfection well enough and was not blind to 
limitations, but he knew how to utilise even limited capacity 
without ever calling a virtue whal was not so. He was a 
positivist, not a criticiser ; a practical worker, not a theorist. 
He was humble in a frank, straightforward and genuine mannet , 
and yet strong. Though a master of law he never was a legal 
quibbler. Form and personalities served, not ruled, his ideals. 
Technicalities he always illumined with vision and never abused 
or used trivially. There was no sterility in his virile soul. 
He was a great unifying force. We all felt it, and it is m>' 
heartfelt conviction, now that this great force has gone, w^hicii 
pulled us, and so many others, together, that tlie best way for 
us to honour his memory is now to try to pull together 
M ithout this guiding force. He loved India. He loved learning. 
He was an idealist of the beat, for all his masterful and sturd> 
practical wisdom and tow^ering energy. T am proud that it 
was under his Presidency that 1 was first elected General 
Secretary to this Society, and that once, when seeking his 
advice in the troubles attendant on m.y new office, lie heartened 
me with his generous smile and called himself my old 
Friend.” That honour is one I shall never forget, and for 
which I shall always be grateful. This was only a few months 
ago, one of the last days he attended his Judge’s room in the 
High Court. Now that ‘‘ old Friend ” has gone, and I am the 
poorer for it with you ail. An idealist, 1 said ! A mind free 
from narrowness. A seer of great things. A hoper for things 
to come and a future of nobility. A builder, a great architect. 
A patient soul of great strength. A great encourager. A man 
who concerning any useful or good proposal never said Why 
should we ? ”, but always Why should we not ? ”. Who 
never looked at difficulties first but always at possibilities. 
A man who was positive, dynamic, creative, who got things 
done, and helped the world to move on, aiming high. 

His smile was his seal. He laughed about pettiness, but 
how free from cruelty and disdain was this smile. A kind 
man. Free of access, natural, simple. Great and yet not 
formidable. Gentlemen, a great Indian has gone from us, and 
more than that, a great man. May we recognise what Sir Asu- 
tosh has been to us all, and here in this Society what he has 
been to this venerable institution, which to go on serving with 
love, wisdom, and strength will be to honour his memory. And 
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may the powers that be grant to us that we find others like him , 
and finding them recognise them for what they moan to us and 
to the world. 

To the very last days of his life, 8ir Asiitosh's warm solici- 
tude for the Society remained manifest. During the last 
months before' his death an im])ortant law case of protracted 
duration took him during the week to Patna. On the Saturday 
mornings he returned to Calcutta, where, after a brief visit- to hi'^ 
home, he would go to the University to toil \N'ith unabated 
oneigy for its welfare during the rest of the day. Tlierc' it was 
that 1 mostly met him during these last months, in the Senate 
Meetings. On Saturday. May the 3rd, I lia-d a conversation 
with him there about our Societv's affairs in vvliic'li h(' show^ed 
all his accustomed interest in all what concerned our activities. 
He them promised that, as soon as the case would be over he 
would again attend our C^ouncil Meetings regularly, and he told 
me that he looked forward to resuming his accustomed place in 
our midst. Next week there was no meeting of the Senate and 
so, under ordinary circumstances. I would not liave met him. 
but a communication from the municipality in connection with 
our taxes brought up a subtle point of considerable importanc(‘. 
and 1 decided that it was best to try and se(' Sir Asutosh 
at once to ask for his advice. 1 found him a teAv minutes 
before the beginning of one of the innumerable Saturday 
afternoon University Committee meetings, and lie explained 
that it was impossibh' for him to go into the matter then 
and there, but that he would try to ineei me after his work 
in the University would be over, though he could not sa\ 
whether this would last to six, to seven, or perha])s later. 
Arranging that I would wait for him in our rooms whatever the 
hour would prove to be, Hir Asutosh duly arrived at about 
seven, discussed the matter fully piomised to look up the 
law on the subject and to give his i‘onsidcred advice as soon 
as possible. Staying a little longer and again discussing various 
Society matters, he repeated his intention to be present ami 
take active part in our May Council meeting. Next Saturda.v , 
true to his word, after return from Patna, and on his w^ay from 
his home to the Univ^ersity, lie looked in during tlie morning, 
gave his advice, clear and definite as ever, and remained for 
about an hour, speaking about Society matters, full of interest, 
full of enthusiasm, and with a kindness and friendliness whicjh 
made so strong an impression on me that I could not refrain 
from expressing my feelings to him. He also had a coavei- 
sation with Mr. Ivanow, in the progress of whose catalogue 
he was strongly interested, and with whom he spoke in the 
same kindly manner. This was the last visit of Sir Asutosh to 
our Society, a visit between a night journey in the train and 
before a grinding day of work, snatched from his overburdened 
hours, and a visit which wdll alw'ays stand in my memory 
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as a symbol of his love for our Society and his service to 
it. 

Exactly a week later he died. 

When on that memorable Monday afternoon, together with 
those other thousands, I had come to the gates of the Kalighat 
cremation ground to pay my last respects to our illustrious dead 
one, and made my last salute in this life to his body, one of 
those marvellous old Indian sayings, those cameos of wisdom 
of the country, came to my mind to solace me in my distress. 
I thought of the old shloka : 

Not father, not mother, remain with him on his voyage 
beyond. Neither sons, nor wife : it is merit alone that accompa- 
nies him.” 

Gentlemen, we may be sure that a strong and beneficent 
guardian accompanies Sir Asutosh. Johan van Manen. 

{Rmd in the fh-dufari/ MmUhly Sleetmg, 4ih June, J924.) 


Nawab Aziz Jung. 

( 1855 — 1924 :.) 

The late Nawab Aziz Jung, Khan Bahadur, Shamsul 
lUama Mowiana Ahmad ‘Abdul Aziz, Khan Naiti (Madrasi), 
sumamed Wila. was born at Nellore on the 12th Rabiul Awal, 
1272 A.H., 23rd Nov., 1865, A.D. His grandfather, Moulvi 
Mohammad Ghaziuddin ‘ Ghazi ’ gave him his education. He 
studied under renowned Persian tutors, and after attaining 
proficiency in Persian, turned his attention to Arabic under 
<*qually distinguished teachers. He had a pronounced taste for 
poetry and became himself a poet of distinction adopting the 
surname of ‘ Wila.’ In tw’o other branches of Muhammadan 
learning he excelled also : calligraphy and mathematics. In or 
about 1873 he settled with his father in Hyderabad and obtain- 
ed there a modest post as calligrapher to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. His talent was soon acknowledged, and shortly after- 
wards he was appointed by Nawab Mugtadir Jung Bahadur as 
the first Talaukdar of Revenue for the district of Maidak. 
After this he was promoted to the post of Sadar Talukdar, and 
was appointed a Commissioner during the plague epidemic. He 
then obtained a seat on the Iiegislative Council of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, and became Vice-President of the Munici- 
pality. 

In the meantime his literary interests found expression in 
his editorship of the Urdu Journal Azizul Akhbar, and the 
proprietorship of the Urdu paper TakJmimul AhJ^ : The 
Government of India acknowledged his merits by the bestowal 
of the titles of Shamsul Ulama and Khan Bahadur, whilst the 
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Nizam made him an Aziz Jung. He was a prolific writer, and 
out of the twenty-four works written by him, the following may 
be specially mentioned. 

1. Tarikh-i-Nawa*it .. a history of the Na’it family 

of which the author was him- 
self a member, in Urdu. 

2. Mall bub as-Siyar . . a histoiy of the Deccan, in 

Persian. 

3. ‘Atlyat-i-Saltanat . . a history of the Nizam’s domi- 

nions, in Urdu. 

4. Siyaq-i-Dakan . , on account keeping, in Urdu. 

5. Falfthat an-Nakbl . . on date growing, in Urdu. 

6. KL^it-i Angiir .. on grape farming, in Urdu. 

7. Ki^it-i-Tarkari . . on vegetable growing, in Urdu. 

8. Hayat-i-Hamam . . on pigeon-keeping, in Urdu. 

But the crown of his literary work was a gigantic Persian 
thesaurus, the Asaful-Lughat of which at the time of his death 
20 volumes (lithographed) had been published, containing 
the words up to only the fifth letter of the alphabet, a large 
number of copies of this work being distributed to public 
institutions. 

The Nawab, in 1907, presented a collection of over 600 , 
works, printed and in MS., to the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and made similar donations to two other 
libraries in India. He was elected an Associate Member of our 
Society in 1910. 

Living up to a ripe old age amidst the universal esteem 
of his contemporaries; gratefully remembered by all young 
scholars who sought his ever ready help, beloved by his four 
sons and four daughters ; warmly respected in our own Society, 
he filled a place which his death leaves empty, as it is im- 
probable that his special qualities, and his valued activities 
should be soon replaced by a successor of equal merits. 

JOH.\N VAN MaNEN. 


{Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 5th November, 1924,) 



Deputations. 

SoClliTK LfNKKKNNK UE NoEMANDIK. SoCMKHC DBS ASTI- 
QUAIRES DE NoRMANDIB. 

Both these sooietios were founded in 1824 l)y Arcisso de 
Caumont and their ceuteuary celebrations were (combined Tht' 
nudersigned represented the tSociety at the joint function in 
May and June at Caen, where appropriate homage was paid 
to the great-minded founder. The stnentific pabulum provided 
was as wide in its scope as the names of the societies suggest, 
the pike de nsistanee being a wonderful tour amongst selec^teil 
antiquities of Normandy. 

Society (^kologiqub j)r Bb!/4iq(ti:. 

The undersigned also represented the Society at the well 
organised celebration in July of the jubilee of the Belgian Geo- 
logical Society in Liege. This was held in conjunction with the 
first meeting in Belgium of the Congr^s de Tassociation fran^aise 
pour Tavancement des science.s. 


W. A. K. Christie. 



Communications . 


The British HesidfAicy, 

' Bushire^ the 2Sth March, 1024. 

Deat{ 8ik, 

I am directed to forward to you a cop> of o D/0 letter No, 268, 
dated J6th March, 1924, from Mr. H. G. Chick, C.I.E.. His Majesty’s 
Consul, Shiraz, regarding a Pehlevi inscription which Professor Herzfeld 
recently photographed at Porsepolis and decyphored. 

The information will, it is hoped, prove to be of intorest to the 
Society. 

Yours truly, 

Sd. H. D. G, Lx\W, I.C.S., 
Secretary to the Political 

Resident in the Persian Chtlf. 
Ti> 

'f'he Hon. Secretary, 

Asiatic Society, Bengal, 

Calcutta. 


Copy of DjO No. 268, dated March, 1P24, from H. M. Consul, 
Shiraz, to the Political ReMdent in the Persian Gulf, BusMre. 

On the invitation of Professor Herzfeld I have been out for 
a day to Persepolis. While there he photographed a Pehlevi 
inscription on the outer S.E. face of one of the uprights of the 
‘ Tachara,' some hitheilo illegible words which he has only 
recently siu^oeeded in decyphering, and which he thinks will 
prove of interest for the history of India. 

A son of Hurinuz II (A.D. 302~3011) and brother of Sha- 
pur II (A.D. 309-379), whose name was also Shapiir, has the 
title Sakan-Shah/’ i.e. the iniler of the whole Saka Empire, 
and ‘‘dabiran debir " (something like Head of the Civil Service) 
of Hind, Sakastan, and Turldstan (which is possibly meant 
for Tukliaristan, i.e. northern Afghanistan). 

The Paikuli inscription between Qasr-i-Shirin and Sulai- 
manieh shows that India as far as Bombay, and perhaps Agra, 
formed part of the Persian Sasanian Empire during the 3rd 
century (under Narses, 293) : this inscription at Porsepolis 
indicates that India remained under the Sasanians well into the 
4th century also, as it is dated the 10th year of Shapur II, and 
in Professor Herzfeld’s opinion helps to clear up an obscure 
chapter in the history of India. 

The Sakas — Indo-Scythians — who penetrated from beyond 
the Hindu-Kush right down to Sistan, to Kandahar (where they 
had a king Gandofar in the middle of the Ist century A.D.) 
and across the Indus, have left their name in Sistan. Sakastan : 
Sagastan : Sajistan (Arab.) : Sistan. “ Sakan-shah — king of 
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Sakaetan— refers to the largest extent of that empire of the 
Sakae, and was borne as a title by heir-apparents of the 
Sasanian throne apparently: for the Qovemor of the present 
Sistan in the same inscription at Persepolis has the title of 
“ Satrap of Zarang” (the Achaemenian name for Sistan). 

I think it is Y. A. Smith’s History of India, or “ Early 
Indian History” which suspects a Sasanian invasion of India 
in the Srd century ; but this inscription makes the Sasanian 
suzerainty more definite. 



Proceeding's of the Medical Section 
Meetings, 1924. 


Five meetings were held during the year, and were fairl\ 
well attended. The practice of throwing open meetings of the 
Medical Section to medical visitors in general has led to an 
increase of membership among medical men. On the other hand 
there are many regular medical “ visitors ’’ to such meetings who 
should become members in place of remaining regular “ visitors.” 
All the eight papers read have subsequently been published 
with due acknowledgments; seven of them in the Indian 
Medical Gazette, and one in the Indian Journal of Medical 
Research. 


JANUARY, 1924. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was hel<l 
on Wednesday, the 16th January, 1924. at 6-15 p.m. 

Pbusent. 


Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Mbgaw. in the chair. 

Members : 

Basu, Dr. D. N. KhowIgh, Major, K., I.M.S. 

Bhatt£u;harji, P. Stewart, Major, A T>., I.M.S. 

De, Dr. S. K. And another. 

Visitors: 29. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 
Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., read a paper on “ The Typhus 
Group of Fevers.” The author provisionally classified this 
group into (a) louse typhus: (b) tick typhus: and (c) mite 
typhus, according to the nature of the transmitting vector of 
the disease. A typhus-like fever has been known for some 
years to prevail in the Kumaon Himalayas, and corresponds in 
its symptomatology to the Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
which is transmitted by a tick. Similar fevers have been 
described by McNaught and others (1909-1911) from South 
Africa: by W 3 mn and others (1921) in Nigeria: by Schuffner 
and others in Sumatra : and in Australia. The cases recorded 
by the author in India were : (a) a group of three cases reported 
by Oolond Chapman, I.M.S., from Nagpur in the Central 
ftovinces : (6) a case reported by Colonel Sprawson, I,M.S., from 
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H[yderaba(i. S. India : (c) a case fiom Cawnpore by Colonel 
Hardy, R.A.M.C. : {d) the author’s own personal attack of a 
t\T;)hus-like fever three weeks after having been bitten by a tick 
at Sat Tal : and (e) Colonel McKechnie’s study of the 1913 
outbreak in Bhim Tal, — where there were about 20 cases. The 
symptomatology and rash of the dist^ase resemble those of true 
typhus, but the mortality is much lower. There was no evidence 
to incriminate louse-transmission, in fact the scattered distri- 
bution of isolated cases in different households was against it. 
The persistence of site infection and the close association of the 
disease with dense jungle, hb well as the clear history of tick 
bite in several cases, suggested that the disease was tick-borne 
rather than louse-borne. In brief, the disease closely resembles 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever : ])ut as such a name is obviously 
inapplicable to a disease occurring in India, the provisional 
term tick typhus was suggested. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. H. C. Mitter and D. N. Basu, 
\A’ho both claimed to have seen eases of what appc^ared to be true 
tvphus in Calcutta. 

Major R. Knowles. I.M.S., then read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Nature of Blaatocystis hominis.'' The fact that the true nature 
of this very common intestinal parasite of man had remained 
a mystery for the fifty years succeeding its discovery was not a 
little surprising. Alexieff (1911, 1917), who considered it to be 
a vegetable organism allied to the Blastomyces group, but with 
a peculiar life cycle of its own^ was the first to give a correct 
l(?ad in this matter. Barret in 1921 had first succeeded in 
culturing it, and Lynch (1922) had described three species from 
man in such cultures: viz,, B, hominis (sensu siriciu), which 
multiplied by binary and multiple fission : B. gemmagina, which 
multiplied by budding ; and B. sporangia, which multiplied by 
endogenous spore formation. Beaurepaire Aragao (1923), 
working on Blastocystis of the frog, had described the nuclear 
structure of the organism, and had described multiplication by 
plasmotoray, and also a process of formation of secondary 
endogenous cysts. 

The author, together with Dr. B, M. Das-Gupta, had 
recently cultivated different species of Blastocystis from man, 
the Maceicus rhesus monkey, the rat, and the guinea-pig. In all 
these species, the forms encountered were very similar, and the 
life cycles of all four species appeared to be identical. A study 
of preparations from these cultures fixed withSchaudinn’s fixative 
and stained by Haidenheim’s iron heamatoxylin stain, £&ewed 
the following processes of multiplication; — (a) Division by 
plasmotomy, forms undergoing a first primary division often 
commencing a secondary division before first was completed. 
(6) Multiplication by exogenous bud-formation, (c) A conversion 
of the large central paraglycogen mass into an endogenous spore* 
sac, inside which by a process of ^ioobromidia and condensatum 
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into inicloi, with lumdensation of (ivtoplasm around them, a 
siKW'angium was ultimately formed filled wit>h s[)ores. It was 
now clear, from the work of .several authors, that BlastocVvStis is 
a fungus of a high order, closely allied to the Schizomcchurom>y- 
cetes ; parasitic — ^according to T)obell, in the gut of the majority 
of human f)eings, as well as in many specjies of vertebrates ; and 
a cause of considerable confusion and error to the laboratory 
worker, Avho might easily misintei-pret it as a cy.st of one or other 
of the intestinal protozoa. There was no evidencte to show that 
Blastocystis is in any way pathogenic. 

Both papers were illustrated by lantern slides. Dining 
Colonel Megaw’s paper, the electric lantern gave constant trouble 
and rei)eatedly went out. During Major Knou h^s’ ]iapci . the 
lantern failed completely, and the main of the building 
burnt out, leaving the author to read his paper by candle-light 
and exhibit the lantern slides by the aid of a motor car liead- 
light, kindly provided l»y the chairman. The meeting terminat- 
ed at 8-25 v.M. 


— O— 

MARCH, 1924. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 12th March, 1924. at 6-15 p.m. 

PKE.SENT. 

Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Mroaw, T.M.vS., in the chair. 

Members : 

Acton, Majt>r H. \V., l.M.8. 

Chopm, Major R. N.. l.M.S 
l^oxcy, Mr. F. 

Ghosh, Dr. E. N. 

Knowles, Major H., l.M.S, 

Visitors: 18. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 
Capt. G. Shanks, M.D., J.M.S., then read a paper ‘ On the Results 
of Routine Blood Cultures in cases of P\rexia of uncertain 
origin*’’ The author said that the technique emjdoyed at the 
Medical College Hospital was very simple, — being simply to add 
10 c.c. of the patient's blood to a 50 c.c. flask of 2 per cent, 
glucose broth. The results for 1922, 1923 and 1924 to date 
were given. On the medical side interesting findings had been 
streptococcal bacteraemia complicating typhoid fever, where it 
was often associated with intestinal haemorihage : a case of 
unsuspected plague : and B. coli bacteraemia in cases clinically 
simulating enteric fever. On the surgical side streptococcal 
bacteraemia had been found associated with acute fuuiculitis of 

13 


Shanks, Capt. G., LM.S. 
Stewart, Major A. 3).. l.M.S. 
Steen, Lt.-Col. H. 31., 3.M.S. 
And atjofher. 
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the spermatic cord ; and on the obstetric side B cdi infections, 
associated with eclampsia and in the puerperim. The importance 
of taking such cultures in all cases of fever of uncertain origin 
was enormous : such findings might clinch the diagnosis already 
made, might raise suspicions as to the true nature of the disease, 
or occasionally furnish unexpected surprises. 

In the discussion on the paper. Major Stewart commented 
on the value of the method in diagnosis, and Colonel Megaw 
suggested its application to investigate the possibility of bacterae- 
mia associated with filarial fever. 

Major H. W. Acton, LM.S., then read a joint paper by 
himself and Major R. N. Chopra, I.M.S., on “ Some factors in 
individual susceptibility The investigation of such factors 
underlay the solution of many problems in medicine to-day, but 
little understood, and as yet unsolved : e.g., in connection with 
diseases the susceptibility of certain persons to hay fever, asthma, 
urticaria, giant urticaria and the like : in connection with drugs, 
idiosyncrasy to such drugs as quinine, arsenic, etc. 

Briefly, the conditions present in hyper-susceptibility are 
a series of chemical inter-actions, modified by or dominated by 
the endocrine mechanisms of the body, the study of which was 
one of great difficulty. In an animal with higli thyroxin or 
adrenalin content, adrenalin acted powerfully, raising the blood 
pressure, and causing bronchial relaxation ; but if the thyroxin 
content was low, the effect of adrenalin on blood pressure was 
but slight, whilst it caused powerful bronchial relaxation. The 
remote action of adrenalin in diminishing capillary permeability 
by inhibiting the action of toxic ba^jes on the myo-neural junc- 
tions, caused it to be a drug of great value in urticaria, giant 
urticaria, and the toxic oedemas. Excess of thyroxin in the 
tissues increased the action of these bases on the vascular 
mechanism, but prevented their action on the bronchial mus- 
culature. Pituitrin increases the tone of involuntary muscle, 
and is of value in all flaccid conditions of the involuntary 
muscles, including visceroptosis and intestinal stasis. In h3^per- 
chlorhydria with increased alkalinity of the bowel, quinine 
is absorbed more readily than normal, and if the defensive 
mechanism of the liver be impaired, it may flood the circula- 
tion, in undue concentration and cause toxic symptoms. The 
susceptibility of certain persons to such food intoxication diseases 
as beriberi and epidemic dropsy was due to similar causes in 
the failure of the endocrine defence mechanism : the protective 
role of the vitamines in these diseases being to decrease perme- 
ability, and prevent these toxins from reaching the tissues. 
Endothelial susceptibility, as seen in urticaria, giant urticaria, 
and food-asthma could be controlled by adrenalin injections 
to diminish permeability. Asthma may be caused by stimulation 
of either the vagus or the sympathetic. In the latter case, 
thyroid extract, and adrenalin would be of value, but in the 
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former case useless. The whole subject was indeed one deserving 
most careful study and attention, in view of its close relationship 
to many diseases. 

Major Acton's paper was illustrated by lanteiii slides, but 
the lantern again gave trouble and prov(‘d unsatisfactory. The 
meeting terminated at 8.10 r.M. 


JULY, 1924. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held ojj 
Wednesday, the 9th July, 1924, at 6.15 p.m. 

Present. 

Major R. Knowles, I.M.S., in the chair. 

Members : 

Acton, Major H. W., l.M.S Harnett, Major W. L., I.M.S. 

(tourlay, Lt.-Col. C. A., I.M.S. 

Visitors : 6. 

The minutes of the last nu^eting were confirmed and signed 
Lt. -Colonel C. A. Gourlay, D.S.O., I.M.S., then read a pay)er 
entitled “ Surgical Sundries 

Colonel (hmrlay dealt first with ana‘sthesia, commenting on 
the unnecessary sutfering to which patients are sometimes 
exposed in hospitals in India. The five factors, anxiety, fear. 
])ain, haemorrhage and sepsis all combine to bring about shock 
— and measures should be taken to deal witli all five. Gentle- 
ness, sympathy, and calmness on the x)art of doctors and nurses 
are not a mere matter of sentiment ; they are of real surgical 
value. The patient should be given morphia or seopalarnine 
before being brought into th(‘ theatre, so as to dull his senses 
and allay fear. The painful stimuli coming from the site of 
operation should be blocked, mucous membranes being painted 
with a 1 per cent, or 2 per cent, solution of iiovocaine, and the 
same solution injected subcutaneously. Infiltration amesthesia 
and nerve block are valuable methods of combating shock, and 
should be used even on the fully anaesthetised patient. Such 
measures reduced both shock, and the amount of general 
ansesthetic required to a minimum. Yet far too little attention 
was paid to them in this country. 

Turning secondly to fractures, Colonel Gourlay quoted Hoy 
Grove's five instructions for dealing with such cases : viz, (i) 
Diagnosis and observations of the exact nature of the fracture, 
from the outset and at frequent intervals during the course of 
treatment, by the x-rays, (ii) Restoration of the bony deformity, 
so that nothing but partial lateral diKsplacement 01 impaction 
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without alteration of the axis of the limb is allowed, (iii) The 
retention of this restored position so that displacement does not 
occur during healing, (iv) Preservation of the vigour of the 
muscles and circulation from the very outset by movements, (v) 
Early restitution of functional utility by properly graduated ex- 
ercises. It was not enough to x-re^y a fracture only once before 
treatment : it should be ir-rayed again after the fracture had been 
set, and from time to time subsequently to make certain that dis- 
placement had not occurred. ‘‘The setting of a fracture is a 
myth, ’’ but fortunately functional results are often better than 
anatomical ones. With regard to retention of the restored posi- 
tion, a skiagram taken 0 to 8 days after setting the fracture was 
a valuable criterion. Open operation was sometimes necessary 
to ensure retention of position. Massage should be begun at 
the earliest possible moment and passive movements as soon as 
ever poasible. The patient should make every attempt at early 
active movement, stopping short of causing pain : such early 
active movement was the keystone of the modern treatment of 
fractures. Lastly, graduated exercises should be begun early : in 
the case of a fracture of the leg, the patient should first pr^tise 
flexion and extension whilst in bed : later he could sit on the 
edge of his bed and practise them : later crawl around his bed 
on hands and feet ; then walk with a patlen, till finally he was 
able to manage without either patten oi crutches. 

With regard to compound fractures, of 39 cases treated 
recently at the Sambhu Nath Pundit Hospital, in 5 sepsis had 
defeated the objects of treatment, including one death and two 
cases which went on to amxmtation. These results were capable 
of improvement, but were typical of present-day results in 
India. The defeat of sepsis should l>e the i)rimary consideration 
in the treatment of compound fractures. 

CJoloncl Gourlay's paper was discussed by Major Acton, who 
X)ointed out the value of operations on small animals in connec- 
tion witli pharmacological and biochemical work in training a 
surgeon in dexterity and technique. 

Major W. L. Harnett, M.A., M.B., P.R.C.S. (Eng.), I.M.S., 
then read a x)aper on “ Orthopedic Cases of Interest, with special 
reference to ankylosis of joints,’’ The author commented upon 
the countless hordes of cripxfles which infest every Indian bazar, 
and upon the enormous field that there is for orthopedic surgery 
in India, — a field almost entirely neglecjbed by most surgeons in 
this country. His experience was that such patients would 
submit to prolonged treatment, provided that it was not painful, 
and that they could have evidence of steady progress. Ortho- 
jiedic surgeiy had made enormous advances during the war, 
and the name of Sir Robert Jones stood out pre-eminent among 
those who had created and develoi)ed this most modem branch 
of surgery. 

Omitting fractures and dislocations, a useful classification 
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of types of ankylosis of joints was as follows : — (i) Cases where 
the pathological process (disease or injury) started outside the 
joint : here the primary attack will have to be made on structures 
outside the joint, the adhesions within which are usually not 
troublesome, (ii) Ceases where, the jiathologieal process started 
within the joint, the contracture of suiroiinding structures being 
secondary : here the ]:)riniary attack must be made on the joint 
itself, o.nd neglected and chronic gonorrhoea was a mofit important 
aetiological factor in the causation of such cases in this country, 
whilst tuberculosis, in (‘.ontra-distinction to what obtains in 
Europe, was not. The aims of treatment should be (i) to 
restore movement, paitially or com])letely : (ii) if restoration of 
movement was im|)ossible, to place the joint in the most useful 
functional position; (iii) when* there was only a small range of 
))ainful movement, to secure a stable and painless limb by bony 
ankylosis. 

Taking bony ankylosis first, as being tlie simpler problem, 
arthroplasty — an opejution w^hich aimed at reconstructing a 
movable joint, — was always a tempting procedure, but demanded 
the highest degree oi surgical techni<|ue : otherwise results were 
often worse than originally. If, however, the joint was ankylos- 
ed in a bad position, operation was indicated to restore function 
to the limb, and ea(*h case presented an individual problem 
for study, — althougli general rules and methods were applicable. 
Illustrative cases shewn vere cuneiform osteotomy with gradual, 
repeated straightening out operations on the limb in a case of 
ankylosis of the hip ; and Adams’ osteotomy between the head 
and trochanter of the femur in a case of gonorrhoeal ankylosis 
of the hip. 

Fibrous ankylosis jiresented a much more difficult problem 
Here cases could be i‘lassified into those of («) sound ankxdosis 
where active disease was absent: and (6) unsound ankylosis, 
where disease, either acute or chronic, was present and still pro- 
gressive. Stiffness from disease resulted in pain and rigidity on 
movement in all directions : stiffness from adhesions lesulted in 
pain and rigidity on movement only in that direction which put 
the adhesions upon the stretch. Each case was again an 
individual problem, but general rules for treatment were that in 
the presence of active disease, rest and fixation W'ere indicated : 
whereas in quiescent cases, intervention, as far as anatomical 
conditions would allow, was indicated In the event of failun* 
to render the joint mobile, the operation of arthrodesis was of 
special value in such cases. 

With regard to mobilising stiff joints in geneial, methods of 
general value were (a) physio-therapeutic methods, such as hot 
baths, paraffin baths, diathermy and passive movements : (b) 
full movement under an anaesthetic : (c) movement in stages 
under an anaesthetic, rupturing adhesions, but stopping short 
each time of setting up a reaction: (d) gradual alteration of 
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position by extension and splints : (c) forced movement under 
anaesthesia, followed by immobilisation in plaster of Paris 
Illustrative oases shewn were a case of gonorrhoeal synovitis of 
the left hip and knee treated by tenotomies and repeated stretch- 
ing under anaesthesia, and a similar case of ankylosis of both 
hips and both knees about to be treated on similar lines. 

Major Harnett's paper, w'hich constitutes a very impoitaiit 
contribution to the study of orthopedic surgery in India, was 
rendered still more inten^stiiig by the exhibition of the patients 
referred to and of the skiagrams taken. The paper was pub- 
lished in the ImUan Medical Gazette for December. 1924 

The meeting terminated at 7-45 p.m. 


OCTOBBR, IQ24. 

A nu^eting of the Medical Section of tlie Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 22nd October, 1924, at 6-15 imm. 

l^RKSKNT. 

Major R. Knowlks, T.M.S., in the chair. 

Members : 

Acton, Major H. W,, [.M.S. (J<>opc»r. Mr. 0. 8. 

Baniardo, Lt.-Col., F. A. F., l.M.S. Mogaw, U.-Col., J. W. I)., l.M.S. 
Chopra, Major R. N., l.M.S. 

Visitors : 17. 

Major R. N. Chopra, M.A., M.D., l.M.S., read a joint paper 
by himself, and Dr. Asa Chandler, Ph.D., on “ Indian Santonin ” 
The authors pointed out that santonin is now one of the 
most expensive drugs in the pharma(Jopoeia : since the war its 
price has risen to as mu(di as Rs, 720 per lb., and a single dose 
of 3 grains costs a rupee, whilst the drug is almost universally 
required in Indian practice as a helminthic for Ascaris and 
Oxyuris infections. This is due to the fact that the world’vS 
supply of santonin is derived from Artemisia paiiriflora, grown 
in the plains of Kirghiz in Turkestan, a country whose industries 
have been very seriously affected by the political and economi- 
cal disturbances in Russia of recent years. Yet a similar species, 
Artemisia mariiima Linn. {A. hrevifolia Wall) grows wild in the 
Western Himalayas at altitudes above 4,000 feet, from Kumaon to 
Kashmere. The drug has been in use as an anthelminthic since 
very early days, and recently the Kashmere State authorities 
hadltaken steps to collect the plant, whilst Messrs. Smith, Stani- 
street & Co., Calcutta, had extracted an Indian sanfonin from 
the flowering heads, which the authors had tested. 

The active principles of this Indian santonin had been 
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found to be: — (i) A vohitilo oil. the properties and aetion of 
which were still under investigaliori . (ii) a lunitral principle, 
responsible for its anthelminthic properties, and of which the 
content varied, but was lower than tliat of the Russian santonin. 
On the other hand, })y seiective cultivation and ])Iucking at the 
right season of the year, it was probable that the yield of 
santonin from the Indian plant eould be much improveci. 

Indian santonin, thus extracted, was experimentally tested 
under the same ci]*eumstan(!<\s against standard f)harmacopoeial 
santonin. Chemically, the two ap])eared to be identical with 
regard to their solubility, colour, taste, erystailization, sublima- 
tion . melting poiiit. optical properties, ash and chemical 
composition. As much as 1)0 mgm. could lx* given to a eat 
weighing 2 kilos, without untoward symptoms ; it was not more 
toxic than the European vaiiety, and an efficient anthelminthic 
for Belascaiis infection of the eat. 

Ac<‘ordingly, 27 cases of human inteetioii with Ascaris w^ere 
treated with Indian santonin, — given with calomel and sodium 
hicarbonaie. Tli(» stools wow collected for 48 to 72 hours after 
administration of the drug, and were examinofl also again on 
the 10th day after treatment by the Kofoid and Barber technique 
for extraction of ova. As the authors had ]>reviously shewui, 
santonin is a nmeh mon* efficacious asearieide than oil of 
ehono])odium. although much more expensive. With 30 minims 
of the latter drug given in three divided doses, they had 
obtained cure of Ascaris infections in 57 per cent, of 37 cases. 
With the treatment outUned l)y Indian santonin, calomei and 
sodium bicarbonate, 25 out of the 27 patients treated were appar- 
ently cured, or 93 jier cent., whilst a few also passed hookworms 
whilst under treatment. 

To summarise*. India — in place of being depe»ident upon 
the ultra-expensive, imported Russian santonin, — could easily 
manufacture all her own requirements of santonin at a cheap rate, 
and even export Indian santonin at a ])rofit 

At the conclusion oi Major C^hopra’s paper. Major Knowles 
drew attention to the extreme value to India of such pharma- 
cological researches. The present position was typical; India 
w^as importing Russian santonin at Rs. 720 per lb., whereas a 
santonin of equal efficacy could be manufactured at a cheap 
rate from indigenous sources. The country should be under a 
debt of gratitude to Major Chopra, and his colleagues for this 
and similar work on Indian indigenous drugs. Colonel Barnardo 
said that he had discovered that in former times, about 1870, it 
was the custom to give every patient admitted to the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital a dose of santonin as a routine measure 
in order to expel any round w'oi ms present. To-day, such a 
practice would be impossible, owing to the exorbitant price of 
santonin; yet it was just as desirable to-day as in 1870. Mr. 
C. S* Cooper (of Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet & Co.), spoke of the 
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possibilitief^ of placing Indian santonin upon the market at a 
cheap rate, and Major Chopra finally replied to quostions asked. 

Dr. Canpati Panja, M.B. (Cal.), then exhibited a series of 
lantern slides of the commoner skin diseases of the tropics, taken 
at Major Acton’s clinic at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine, discussing the different conditions shewn, and their 
aetiology and treatment. The lantern worked very well upon 
this occasion, and a very interestiiig meeting terminated at 
7-40 P.M, 


NOVEMBER, 1924. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society w as held 
on Wednesday, the 12th Noveml^er. 1024, at fi-15 p.m. 

l^ESKNT. 

Majok R. Knowles, I.M.S., in the chair. 


Members : 

Acton, Major H. W.. l.M.S. Ohopm, Major K. N., I.M.vS. 

Bhaitacharji, Dr. S. P. Megaw. Lt.-Col. .T. W. I)., J.M.S. 

Bose, Dr. S. R. Sicwarl. Major A. D., J.M.S. 

Vmtors : 18. 

Major E. W. Acton. l.M.S., read a joint paper by himself 
and Major Chopra on • The Beriberi and Epidemic Dropsy 

Problem.” This pa^jcr sunnnarised the results of foiii* years of 

continuous research work u])on the problem. 

Tlie authors regarded epidemic drox>8y and beriberi as 
different clinical aspects of a toxic syndrome caused by the 
ingestion of poisonous bases formed in rice under ce^rtain condi- 
tions, — sometimes, indeed, by ingestion of poisonous bases formed 
in other foodstuffs under conditions of storage, preservation or 
transit. The diseased rice can easily Ik". detected by the water 
test, and — further — these two different clinical entities are asso- 
ciated with two different gra<les of rice. A spore-tearing 
proteolytic bacillus of the B. vulgakis group is commonly found 
in such diseased grains. These bacteria attack the fmit. parti- 
cularly during the hot humid months of the monsoon, especially 
if the grain is stacked in non- ventilated rooms. Highly polished 
grain is more easily attacked owing to the loss of the aleurone 
layer and embryo, and the consequent exposui‘e of the delicate 
ceUs of the fniii. 

Parboiling kills the enzymes in the grain, and so further 
helps bacillary invasion. Bacterial invasion of the rice occurs 
more commonly from the germ site, but in highly polished rice 
it also occurs as commonly from the surface. The bacteria and 
their spores, as well as their affects on the structure of the 
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fruit, can be demonstrated by microscopical sections and cultural 
tests. 

Experimentally, by spraying rice or inoculating sterile rice 
media under certain conditions of temperature ami humidity, 
the same poisonous bases are formed from the protcids. These 
bases produce pharmacologically all the signs of the disease ; viz , 
oedema, heart effects, and para-sympathetic ])aralysis, and they 
are not present in the non -inoculated control rice media. 

In sterile rice medium that has been inoculated by this 
bacillus under serobic conditions at blood heat, the medium is 
liqucified, and the water-soluble bases produced. I’hc nourotoxin 
is only produced when the temperature is raised to 50 C , and 
the conditions made anaerobic by a layer of vaseline 

The diffeience in the relative prc^poitions of the signs in 
epidemic dropsy, and beriberi is due to these baett^ria acting on 
two different grades of rice, and producing different amounts of 
the toxins causing neuritis and oedema. The poisons in the rice 
causing epidemic dropsy are water-soluble, and are, therefoi'e, 
found in the rice water, thus explaining the incidence amongst 
Hindu widows, and in large communities ; in th(j former the rice 
is cooked till dry, in the latter it is improperly washed. The 
neurotoxin found in rice causing beriberi is soluble in alcohol 
only, so that the disease is seen in persons cooking for them- 
selves. 

Individual susceptibility i)lays an important part when the 
amount of poison ingested is smaJl in amount, e.g., the small 
incidence sometimes seen in a jail poi)ulation. When the 
quantity ingested is very large, e.g,, in a whole family attacked 
by epidemic dropsy, it then determines the mortality. Hypo- 
adrenia in particular, and hypo-thyroid ism to a lesser extent, 
increase the susceptibility towards these bases, and this in turn 
is closely correlated with colouration of animals. 

Rice polishings contain bases that are antagonistic to the 
bases found in diseased rice. The pericarp acts mechanically by 
preventing surface bacterial invasion of the grain, and is further 
aided by the protective layer of bacteria living under the 
pericarp of all fruit. 

Polished parboiled rice is the most dangerous of all rices, 
and can be protected only by preservatives and proper vStorage. 

Adrenalin in small doses, minims ii. intramuscularly twice a 
day, diminishes cell permeability, and so relieves the anlema, and 
also antagonises the action of the water-soluble ba.ses. To a 
lesser extent it protects the para- sympathetic. 

Major Acton’s paper was illustrated by lantern slides, and 
was discussed by Major Knowles, w'ho stated that the authors’ 
conclusions appeared to be incontrovertible, and their case 
proved : tlie prevention of epidemic dropsy and beriberi ap- 
peared to be merely a matter of control of conditions of rice 
storage, and of legislative measures, if necessary. Colonel 
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Megaw considered the findings both interesting and suggestive : 
they supported the rice-intoxication theory which he had always 
ui^hcld, but he was not yet convinced that the authors had fully 
proved their case. Major Stewart considered that the infective 
theory of the origin of epidemic dropsy had still much to 
support it. Major Acton replied, and the meeting terminated 
at 8 p.M. 

He tic lit ♦ 

On a review of the work of the Medical Section of the 
Society during the year, it is a little difficult to assess its real 
value. On the one hand, the papers read were mostly of a high 
standard of merit, and constitute important contributions to the 
ever widening field of scientific research work in tropical 
medicine and surgery. On the other hand, the meetings of the 
Medical Section were less well attended than in 1923, whilst 
there is present a distinct separatist opinion which favours 
the creation of a new medical society in Calcutta, and is not in 
favour of continuing to hold meetings of what is practically an 
enclave within the parent Asiatic Society. Those who favour 
such a view, however, have perhaps not seriously considered the 
difficulties in the way of place of meeting, organisation, etc., 
which such a procedure would entail. Further, troi^ical 
medicine of to-day is so much dependent upon and correlated with 
its sister sciences of physics, mathematics, chemistry, biology, 
zoology, botany and protozoology^ that the Medical Section of 
the Society should not continue to be an enclave within the 
Society, but should be in vital touch with its other biological 
and natural history activities. Possibly joint meetings of these 
Sections would forward such a policy. Also the policy put 
forward by the President of the Society at the annual meeting 
in February, 1925, of holding popular scientific lectures, and of 
interesting the lay public in the Society’s activities might help 
to arouse and maintain interest in its Medical Section. The 
present is a transitional phase, which one hopes, will only bo a 
transitional one, before the medical activities of the Society 
become linked up with its many spheres of activity which have a 
direct or indirect l>earing upon medicine. In this matter the 
opportunities afforded by such an organisation as the Society 
possesses are unique : hitherto, however, they have scarcely 
been explored. 

R. Knowl^is, Ma.ior, i.m.s., 

Medical Secretary. 
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Continued from " Journal and Proceeding.'' Vol. XX , 

New Seriefi No. 4. 

249. Attribution of the Imitation -Gupta Coins. 

In article No. 239 of the Numismatic Supplement for 1923 
1 described a number of Imitation -Gupta coins frojn East 
Bengal and atteiii])ted to trace their origin. I attributed the 
issue of these coins to the Guptas of Magadha. On the final 
proof, however, 1 suggested that the issue of these coins ma> 
also be attributed with some reason to the liiui of the (hiuda 
kings to which Sasahka belonged. The editor, unfortunately, 
could not hnd his way to incorporate the note at that stage, as 
it would have ups('t the paging. As I weigh the evidence again 
and again, the claims of the kings of Gauda to he regarded as 
the authors of these coins now appear to me to be stronger than 
those of the kings of Magadha. I have, then^fore. thought it 
worth while to r('-open the qm^stion 

4’he (ihiof objection to assigning these* coins to tlie Later 
(tuptas ot Magadha is that no (?oin of thi-^ dynasty is known 
and it is also dittii’uit to (ionceive that th(\v had any influence 
so far east as Sabhar in the Dacca District, from the ruins at 
which place many coins of this type have been and an* still 
constantly being found. Aditya-sena, the greate.^t king of this 
line was, in all yirobability, the paramount sovereign of Noithern 
India of his time ; but his immediate sphere of influence ap- 
pears, from the provenance of his inscriptions, to have been 
the region of Magadha. That Eastern India at that time had 
its own king independent of Aditya-sena is borne out by the 
testimony of the Chinese Travellers, who found Devavarmman 
ruling in Eastern India, while the king called ‘ The Sun-army ' 
(Aditya-sena) was building a temple near Buddha Gaya. ( Beal’s 
Life of Hiuen Tsang, Introduction, p. xxxvi.) 

The provenance of nearly aU the coins of this type hitherto 
discovered is Bengal, particularly East Bengal. It should not 
however be forgotten that we know of at least three coins that 
are said to hail from Lucknow. The Lucknow Museum Cata- 
logue of the Coins of the Guptas and the Maukharis notices one 
such coin (p. 36) purchased at Lucknow. As already noticed 
in my previous article (N.S., 1923, page N. 61) two coins of 
this type, one in the Nahar collection at 46, Indian Mirror 
Street, Calcutta, and the other in the possession of Rai Manilal 
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Nahar Bahadur of 5, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta, are also 
reported to have been purchased at Lucknow. 

Scholars, however, appear to be unanimous in thinking that 
these coins were Jmitation-Gupta coins circulating in Eastern 
Bengal. Allan describes them as such (B.M. Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasties, p. 154). The Lucknow Museum Catalogue 
also describes them (P. 36) as coins circulating in Eastern Bengal. 
This much is certain that the majority of them has been found 
from places in East Bengal. If some old people of Sabhar are 
to be believed, potfuls of these coins were discovered from the 
ruins of Sabhar and melted down. 

We have very little ground for ascribing these coins to the 
Guptas of Magadha except arguments which have been given 
at length in my previous article. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss in detail the political status of the Guptas of Magadha or 
to attempt to define the geographical situation and the extent 
of the territory ruled over by them, which will form the subject 
of a separate paper. It is sufficient for the present ])urpos(‘ to 
note that the dynasty appears to have been a petty one of only 
local influence before the rise of Aditya-sena. Krsna-gupta, 
the founder of the line, appears — like the founders of the lines 
of the Maukharis and the Vardhanas — to have risen to somi* 
power during the period of turmoil, consequent on the Huna 
invasion. It is difficult to decide where his territory lay, but 
very good reasojis can be advanced for holding that it did noi 
originally lie in Magadha where the inscriptions of his ilescen- 
dents, viz: Aditya-sena and Jivita-gupta have been found. 
These Guptas appear to have had little chance of acquiring 
territory in Magadha before Midliava-gupta, the father of 
Aditya-sena. 

Krsna-gupta’s date can now be approximately settled from 
synchronisms on the basis of the Haraha Inscription of 
Isanavarman dated in the Vikrama year 61 1, equal to 554 A. I). 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 110). The following table will show the 
place of Krsna-gupta at a glance : — 


llarivarman 


Krsna-gupta 


Adityavarrnaii rnarriod Harsa-gui)t.a 
Tsvaravarman 


Harna-gnpia 
Jivita-gupta 1 


Ti^aiiavarman 

(Known date, 554 A.D.) 


Kumara-gupta 
(Fo\ight l4Sna and 
died by self-inunola- 
tion at Prayaga ) 


Adilya, the grandfather of Isana, married Krsna-gupta 's 
daughter, Harsa-gupta : and if Tsana was overlord by 554 A.D., 
Krsna-gupta’s life probably lay on either side of 500 A.D., and 
to conceive him as the son of Cbandra-Gupta II of the Imperial 
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Gupta line who died in 413 A.D appears to be very unreason- 
able. Indeed, the Guptas of Magadha do not appear to have 
had anything to do with the imperial line, and the silenoo of 
their inscriptions in claiming so glorious a connection ought to 
have proved an effective barrier in the way of starting such a 
l)aseless supposition. 

The Guptas of Magadha are known only from the inscrip- 
tions of Aditya-sena and his great-grandson Jivita-gupta II. all 
of which have been found within the limits of Magadha. Tin* 
Deo-barnark Inscription of Jivita-gupta II, whose date in 
approximately 750 A.D., is important as revealing the real posi- 
tion of the earlier kings of the line. Deo-barnark is a village 
only about seven miles west of the Son river, about 27 miles 
south-west of Arah and about 50 miles south- west-west of 
Patna. This place, which is not far from the heart of Magadha 
was successive' ly, the inscription tells us, within th(^ jurisdiction 
of Baladiiya Deva. /.e. Narasimha-Gupta Baladitya, the last 
powerful king of the old Gupta line ; Sarvva-varmaTi, the son 
of Isanavarman, who is called Pararnesvara in the inscription ; 
and ('ven of Avantivarman who also is called Pararnesvara in 
the inscription — Avantivarman who was the father-in-law of 
Rajya-Sri, sister of Harsa (006-047 A D.) — Avantivarman who 
must have been reigning as the Pararnesvara up to about 600 
A.D. it is clear, therefore, that tin' Guptas could hardly have 
any independent sway in these parts before 600 A.D. The s(‘al- 
rnatrix of Sasafika discovered at the fort of Hohtas, situated 
about 50 miles south-west of Deo-barnark and on the same 
side of the Son, shows that we have to accommodat.r' this king 
of (Jauda also in these parts about this period. 

Though Naravsiihha-Gupta Baladitya succeeded in driving 
away Mihirakula and thus saving from the Hun as for the time 
being whatever remained of the old Gupta Empire, the catas- 
trophe evidently could not- long be averted. Fresh swarms of 
Hunas must have invadenl India shortly afterwards under* leaders 
whose names have long been forgotten and by 545 A.D , the 
Gupta Empire fell, never to rise again. Eigliting the Hunas and 
checking their inroads became the touch -atone of valour in 
India and whoever succee'ded in that difficult task quickly I'osc' 
to the dignity of the Emperor. Royal fortune, however, never* 
tarried in one family for long, arul was, to use the graphic 
language of Bana, the nearly contemporary writer : * wearied by 
her round of brief visits to numberless rival kings." (Harm- 
cfiarita. Trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 121.) That the 
Maukharis succeeded in overthrowing the Hunas is acknowk'dged 
even in the Apshad Inscription of Aditya-sena Deva, a scion of 
a rival family. Isvaravarman, the third king of the line, 
appears to have borne the brunt of the contest. (Fleet : C.I.I., 
p. 228-30) and established the fortunes of his family. His son 
Isanavarman reaped the benefit of his fatlier’s exertions and 
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Ixecaine the acknowledged emperor of the major part of Northern 
India. He undoubtedly consolidated his position by his own 
exertions and the overlordship remained in his family for two 
more generations. These facts are corroborated by the issue of 
coins by Isanavarman and the continuation of the series by his 
successors j^arvavarman and Avantivarrnan and also by the fact 
that the Maukharis imitated the Imperial Guptas in the phrase- 
ology of the legends on their silver coins. Avantivarrnan 
appears to liave died leaving his minor son Grahavamian on thf‘ 
throne of Kanauj. Mahasena-gupta of th(‘ Later Gupta line 
was also dead at this time, as is shown by the engagement 
of his two minor sons. Kumara and Madhava, though superior 
in relationship, to attemd upon Rajya and Harsa, tlie two sons 
t)f Prabhakara. It is needless to point out that the position oi 
the uncles as attendants on their ne])hews of not v(tv distajit 
relationship was one of particular humiliation. 

This was the opportunity of Prabhakara. W(^ find in hi^ 
c*-ase also the same stor\’ of fighting (pnssuinably suc^cessfully) 
AMlh the Hunas, and, as the idval houses of (T}u])ta.s 
and the Maukharis wert* laid low and were represented by only 
young members. Prabhakara had no difficulty in assuming 
the j)aramount position and i.ssuing coins in imitation of the 
Maukharis (and ultimately of the Imperial (iuptas) under his 
se(‘ond naiiK' of Pratapasila. His son Harsa also issued coins 
under the name of Siladitya. 

The nnuition of the war between Kuniara-gu])la and Isina- 
varman and the self-iinmolaf-ion of the former at Prayaga in the 
Apshad Inscription of Aditya-sena show that the Later (iuf)tas 
and the Maukharis of Kanauj had at one time coTitendcd for 
supremacy. In this contest, Kumara-gu])ta appears to hav(' 
been worsted and he made penance for his ill -success by self- 
immolation at Prayaga. Kuinara’s son Damodara is also said 
to have died fighting the Maukharis. Th(» overlordship of 
Sarvavarman and Avantivarinan a(*know'ledged in the disposal 
of the village of Deo-barnark also shows wdiat success Damodara 
had in this struggle. The Later Gujdas finally w ent down and 
sank into insignificance as political powers, and it was not be- 
fore the arena was left vacant by the death of Grahavamian. 
the Maukhari son-in -law' of Prabhakaravardhana and of Harsa, 
the son and successor of Prabhakara, that they could raise their 
head again. Madhava-gupta threw in his lot with his nephew 
Harsa and had no opportunity of independent sovereignty. It 
was therefore only after the death of Harsa that Madhava’s son 
Aditya-sena could rise into prominence by about 650 A D. 

The ascription of the Imitation-Gupta coins which circulat- 
ed mostly in Bengal, particularly East Bengal, to a dynasty 
that had no opportunity to rise to independence before the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., a dynasty to which no 
coin can be unhesitatingly ascribed, a dynasty whose inscriptions 
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even in the best days of its glory are all associated with 
Magadha, does not commend itself to reason. On the other 
haiiil, we have considerable evidence of the rise of an inde- 
pendent power in (xauda aliout the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. and are really able to ascribe coins to some of these kings. 

The llaraha inscription says that Isanavarman com])elled 
the Gauda kingdom, strong on the sea, to remain within its 
proper limit. This statement gives rise to two presumptions . — 
first, that by 554 A.D. (;lauda was an independcMit power, 
secondly, that it had not only become independent but was try- 
ing to overstep its natuial frontier's. Three kings ot Bengal 
who must b(^ ascribed to this period are known, viz. Dharm- 
maditya. (hijiachandra and Samacihara. Tliese are all styled 
Maharajadhiraja in their Faridpur plat(‘s (Indian Anthtuary, 
1910). and in my last article, I hav(^ show n that coins are known 
that (‘an be assigned to at least one of tliem, i.e. Samachara 
Deva. I have also tried to show in my last article that Sama- 
chara was succeechrl on tlie throne (jf Gauda bv Sasaiika. who 
iiad his capital at Karnasuvarna (Kaiisona, a lew miles south 
of Berhampur, ui th(' Murshidabad District) and Sasanka’s coins 
are w (41 know n. Sasanka, in the b(iginning of his carc(r\ appears 
to liave been compelh'd to bow^ before the Maukhari over lords 
and aeknowh^dge himself as a Mahasamanta (a great vassal); 
but his seal di.scov(^red engraved on the fort of Rohtas. on tlu^ 
west bank of tlu^ Son, shows that he was poweiful (uiough tc) 
hold the whole of Eastern India lying roughly between the 
rivers Son and Jk'ahniaputra. The death of Avantiv arman. tlu‘ 
last great Maukhari Emperor was his op])ortunity. as it was of 
Prabhakai'a-vardhana. Sasanka (piiekly threw olT his yoke 
and was soon ready to fight on equal terms with the Maukluiris 
and the newly risen Vardhanas. From the Nidhanpur ])late ol 
Bhaskaravarman (E.I., Vol. Xll) which was issued from 
Karnasuvarna, it would appear tliat the Gamla kingdom was 
laid low by a combination of Harsavardhana and Bliaskaravai- 
man ; but, I believe, we have iiow^ proofs to show that it sur- 
vived the catastrophe. 

Mr. Allan, in his catalogue of the coins of the <hi})ta 
dvnasties, describes coins of a king w hose name began with Jaya. 
These cohis are of the ar(*h(‘r type and the king's name is pro- 
minent beneath the left arm of his effigy. His viruda was 
Prakandaya,^nh. Allan unhesitatingly connects these coins with 
those of ►Sasanka. (Gupta Dynasties, Introduction, p. Ixi) — 
It is clear from the resemblance of the reverses that the coins of 
Sasanka and Jaya-gfwpfa are closely connected.'' (Introduction, 
p. cv). 

The identity of this Jaya was so long uncertain. Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, in the introduction to the second edition of his History 
of Bengal (in Bengali), publishes information of a copperplate, 
now in the British Museum. Dr. L. D. Barnett is engaged 
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iji decipheriiig the plate which will be published within 
about a decade in the Epigraphia Tndioa. From information 
supplied by Dr. Barnett, it appears that paleographically the 
plate belongs to the seventh century A.D., and it w^as issued in 
the reign of Maharajadhiraja Jayanaga Deva, a great devotee of 
Visnu, who had his royal seat at Karnasuvarna. The base 
metal of the coins of Java, which are only one fifth gold (Cun- 
ningham : Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 16.) shows that, though 
he is conne(‘ted with Sasanka, the former must come after th(‘ 
latter. The (;oins of Jaya can now be safely ascjibed to 
Jayanaga Deva, who had his seat at Karnasuvarna, and who 
w as a great devotee of Visnu ; and the standard topped by tht‘ 
discus of Visnu which appears on the coins of Java lends addi- 
tional strength to the identifi(»ation. The discovery^ of th(' 
coins of Jaya from Karnasuvarna ( Vahgalara Itihasa — R. D. 
Banerji. second edition, p. 84. and footnote.) is a furtln^r cor- 
roboration. Jayanaga Deva appears to ha^ (' risen to ])ower in 
Gauda after the death of Sasanka. The Chakra- standard on his 
coins is perhaps an indication that he did not IxJong to the line* 
of Sasanka, ho was a staunch Saivite. 

We have therefore considerable evidenc(‘ of the issue ol 
coins by at least three successive kings of (Jauda. The mean- 
ing of tlie discovery of an Imitation-( iupta coin in coinpan\ 
with a coin of Sasanka and another whicli 1 liave proved to b(‘ 
of Samachara Deva (Allan, Introduction p. cxxvti), together 
with the fact that a coin of Sasanka (Allan : No. 612, p. 148 ]>). 
XXIV. 2) furnished the immediate model for these coins, not 
only in w eight but also in the border of large dots on both the 
sides, may now' be correctly interpreted. All evidence point to 
the kings of (fauda as the issuer of these coins. I'liese Imita- 
tion-Gupta coins should, therefore, be ascribed wdth more reason 
to the kings of (liauda than to the Guptas of Magadha. It 
should not be forgotten, how'ever, that in the anarchy that 
ensued in Bengal towards the close of the seventh century A.D. 
and raged throughout the eighth century, every local potentate* 
might have taken upon himself the issue of coins of this type 
until the type was debased beyond recognition and finally dis- 
appeared . In th e coin s found at Si bh a r i tsel f . w e cai i dis t ingu ish 
three or more stages of debasement and no doubt, similar process 
worked throughout the whole country. 

Dacca Museum, N. K. Bhattasalj. 

The Sth October, 1924. 

250. Badmatankas of some of the Yadava Kiisgs 
OF Devaoiri. 

In October 1922, while some persons were digging pati 
earth in survey No. 127 of Raohapatnam village in the Kaikka- 
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lur taluk of the Kistna district, they discjovered a pot of treasure 
wliieh contained 43 gold coins. They were all acquired for the 
(Government Museum, Madras, under the provisions of the Trea- 
sure Trove Act. 

On examination, they were found to ]>e 18-caral gold coins 
known by the name of Padmatankas, as they all have the impress 
of a lotus flower in the centre. Besides this there are four (ither 
punch marks which have given the coin a (}U])-shaped appear- 
ance. Impn'ssions are found on one side only. The other side 
is !)lank. There are two ‘*S'n\9-auspicious svllab](*s-in the old 
Tehigu-Kannada Script at the ends of the horizontal diameter. 
At one end of the vertical diameter there is a legend in Dc'vana- 
ga?i script with lh(‘ figure of a sword in its sht^ath below In 
some cas(‘s a loop is found at the end of the sheat h irdcnchal per- 
haps to serve as a handle when the sword is taken out. At the 
nthei' end o! tli<» vertical diameter is a conch. These coins ar(‘ 
genei’ally (drcular and in some cases irregularity formed by the 
sev<a‘al Punch marks. The diameter varies from (3 to 432 of an 
in(*h. Some are thick and smaller while others are thinner and 
larger. Tlu* weight is th(‘ same in all <*ases. They weigh 57.25 
grains. 

Sir \V4ilter KlJiot in his Coins of Soutlnun India has figured 
«>n(‘ coin with the h‘gcnd "Sri Hama." and ascribes it to some 
Jain I )\ nasty as a lotus was tlie emblem of the Jains and a> 
tlu'v were the‘ most influential vsect in Southern India and were 
distinguisluMl for their skill in elegant aits. Below the legend he 
mentions a f)ow'. but we have got a sword with its sheath A'> 
Kadambas w^en^ knowm to be elains, he thought that tlu‘ coin 
might be attributed to that Dynasty wdio were believed to have' 
ruled in tlu' 5lh and (3th centuries of tlie Christian Era. 

E J. lla[)sou attributed a similar coin, in which the legend 
'Sri Rawa' is found, to theKadamba Dynasty, but he was doubt - 
till whether thesi^ might not be attributed to a later period. 

Vincent Smith has included this (*oin under early anony- 
mous coins of Southern India, though he mentions it as Padrna- 
tanka wdth the legend 'Srt Rama\ 

Even Ml'. Brown is doubtful and has attributed th(‘ coin to 
the Kadambas. Though the legend is very clear, none of these 
scholars have hit upon the right solution. The legends in 
DevanAgari Script are modern and cannot be attributed to such 
an early period. Kadambas are therefore out of the question 
We have to attribute them to some later Dynasty. The data In 
which we can arrive at a conclusion are the emblems of the 
conch and the sword and the legends on tlie coins. 

First let us consider the legends on the coins. 

They may be divided into five varieties and they arc' noted 
below^ : — 

Variety No. 1 8inghana. 
do. „ 2 Sighana 
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Variety No. 3 Kaiihapa or Kanbara. 
do. ,.4 Mahadiva 

do. ,, 5 Rama. 

These names belong to the kings of the Yadava Jlvria.st> 
v\ bicb ruled at Devagiri as may be seen from the genealogical 
table published by -Dr. Fleet in his Dynasties of Kanarese Distriets 
in the Bombay Piesidoncy. These kings traced their origin 
to 8ri Krishna the 9th incarnation of Vishnu. The first Yadava 
king so far known was »Singhana 1. His son was Mallugi and he 
had a son called Bhillama, He had a son called Jaitugi and his 
son was Singhana II Variety No. 1 might have been issued b\ 
this Singhana IJ., who came to the throne in Saka 1131 or A.D 
1209. As there would have been an interval of 50 f)r 00 year^ 
between Singhana 1. and IJ. ai\d as the seri])t of the legend 
is a little modtan. it is likely that vari(^t\ No. I was issinnl 
by Singhana 11. who ruled from Saka 1131 to 1109. He was 
succeeded l)y his gTandson Krisinia. This Krishna was calh‘d 
Kanhara. Knnhara, Kandhara, Kandhara, in his inscription.^ 
Our legend is Kanhaym or Kanhara is a prakrit form of Krishna.’ 
His accessum to th(‘ throne was in the year 1109. (A 1). 1247- 
1248). He was succeeded by his youngeu’ brother Mahnd(‘va 
and ruled from Saka 1182 to 1193. When In* died In? wa.^ 
succeeded by Sri K^ma C^handra or Rama Deva, son of Krishna 
in Saka 1193. He ruled for a longei* period from Saka 1193 to 
1230 Thus we have got the names of kings who ruled suciics- 
sively from Saka 1 131 to 1230, or from A.D 1209 to 1308 A.I) 
Variety No. 2 contains a legend Sighana. The long i sound 
of Sighana v\as jierhajis due to a mistake in the mint - The 
(join belongs to Singhana only. Hence coins No, 1 and 2 may be 
taken as varieties of the same coin. 

Now- let us take the Conch emblem found in the coin 
and examine whether this is found in the seal of the Yadava 
kings. We learn that the set of copper- yd a tes of a new Yadava 
Dynasty edited by Bhagavari Lai Indraji on page 119 of the 
Indian Antiquary vol. XII, has a seal which has a Garuda 
sitting with folded palms with Conch shells, emblems of Vishnu, 
on eithei side of it. The king that gave the grant was Senna 
Chandra, son of Bhillama. I'hough the name of the son of 
Bhillama appears difterent in other copper- plate grants and 
inscriptions of Yadava kings, we have got the name of Bhillama 
who was the grandfatlier of Singhana 11., and this is enough t(» 
prove that the copper-plate belongs to a Yadava king and that 
seal has the emblem of a conch. A eoneh is apparently one of 


^ It is incorrect, 1 think, to say that Kanhapa or KanViara is a 
I*rakrit form of Krishna. The only possible PrSkyit form for Krishna 
known to me is *Kanha\ {.Editor's Note.) 

~ The long T in Sighana is not a mistake. Long T is frequently 
substituted for 1 and nasal n in Maharastri Prakrit. {Editor's Note.) 
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the emblems oji th(i mudra or seal of Yadava kings, and we liav^o 
the conch in all the five (*.oins about which this paper deals. 
The Yadava kings had a Garuda as their device on their banner 
(lanchuna) as is evident from the inscription in old Kanarese 
characters on a stone tablet in t-lui temple f)f Udachavva in the 
fort at Munoli, Belgauin district (page 34 Bombay Braiuih of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Journal, vol, 12). But it w as customary 
for kings to have a different emblem for their banners and seals 
respectively. They generally use th(‘ same sign on their seals as 
on their (joins. So we have here a concli on their (joins. 
Moreover, the sword was also the symbol used by the Yadava 
kings. Tin', inscription on a stone tablet, standing by the temple 
of Panchalingadeva outside the town of Munoli, in th(‘ B(‘lgaum 
district, and another inscription on a stone tablet referred to 
above have on the to]) of the tabh'ts, among other embhuns, 
the ligiire of a curved sw^ord. Both these inscriptions belong to 
Yadava kings of Dev^agiri It is probably on account of want 
of space tluit a straight sword has been us(d in these coins 
(J.BB.RAS. vol. 12, pages 2 and 4). Th(\se coins should 
ther(ffore be ascribed to the Yadava kings of Devagiri. 

It w^as sup])Osed by Elli(3t and Smith that these cjoins vNcre 
issued at a pijriod of prosperity and advance favourabh* to a 
growdh in Art and (^ivili/.ation . and we shall examine wlKJther 
the fieriod wlnai tlu'si' coins W(‘r(‘ issued was a period of pro>])e- 
rity, or not. We know that the kings. Mahadeva and K:ima- 
(jhandraor Kama Deva. were very huirned kings who f)atronis(^d 
learning, and th(‘ v(u*v important (.ode of Hindu Law', Chatur- 
Nargaya Chintamani, the monunK-ntal work of llemadri, was 
compiled during this permd This llem'idri was the minister 
of Mahadeva a.nd Ramachandra. Both ]\lahad(‘\a and Rama- 
(jhandra w^ere V(u*y enlightened kings, and that th(^ (*ountry was 
ui a prosperous condition during their reign can he ixathered 
from the following facts. — 

it was at the time of Ramachandra that llu* Muham- 
madans appeared in the Ikjeijaii. Alaiiddin, the lU'phcw ot 
Jalauddiii, the founder of the Pathan Dynasty at Delhi, re- 
solved in 1294 A.D. to invade tlm D(*(*can. Crossing the Nai - 
bada, the northern boundary of the Devagiri kingdom, he con- 
tinued his march till he came near Devagiri. Ramachandra liad 
a small army and opposed the invader, but was defeated. He 
was forced to enter into the forest. The capital Devagiri was 
captured and plundered. Raraachamlra offered a large quantity 
of gold and jewels sufficient enough to indenmifv Alauddiu for 
the expenses of his expedition. Alauddiu was about to retire 
from Devagiri, vvheui Sankara, son of Ramachandra. who had 
been all the while to the south to collect forces, advanced with 
a large army. Ramachandra sent word that peace was con- 
(jluded. But Sankara trusting on the numerical strength of his 
army demanded that Alauddiu should return all the treasure 
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he had extracted from his father or prepare for battle. A battle 
ensued and Sankara was defeated Now Alauddin again in- 
vested the capital and demanded a very heavy sum. A treaty 
was then concluded by which Ramachandra gave Alauddin GOO 
maunds of pearls, 2 of diamonds, rubies, saphires and emeralds, 
1 ,000 maunds of silver, and 4,000 pieces of silk. 

Devagiri is the modern Daulatabad. The name Devagiri 
was changed into Daulatabad by Muhammad -bin Tughlaq when 
he (ihanged his capital from Delhi to this place. Yadava kings 
ar(‘ known by the name of Dvaravatipurndhisvara in inscrip- 
tions. 

As J have shown above, we have coins of four successive 
kings of this Dynasty, and, if more finds are forthcoming, we 
may secure specimens of the coins of all the line and tlms confirm 
the facts about this dynasty as we know th(‘m from other 
sources. 

The (^oin with the legend Kanhapa was discovered in 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s dominions and obtained by the Madras 
Museum in exchange for one of the coins of 8ri Rama through 
the kindness of the curator of the Hyderabad Museum. 

SrINIVAS RaGUAXA A\VAN(3AK 

251. Some rare ooins found in the Central Provinc es. 

The object of this ])aper is to bring to noti(^e some l arc and 
unique coins which have in recent years been acquired for tlu^ 
Nagpur Museum. 

A brief description of ea(*h specimen follows * — 


AURANGZEH. 

Nos. I & 2. Weight 178, size *9. 

Mint. Azainnagar. date lllO A.H. (sic) 4S R. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

yS 


III. 



4 








The earliest coin published of this mint is a rupee of 
Aurangzeb, dated 50 R., but a specimen in the Lucknow Museum 
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is dated 1117-48. In the present coin use has been made of an 
old obvei*se die. 

‘Azamnagar is the modern Belgaurn and was named after 
Prince ‘Azam (Tarikb-e-Dakhan by Maulvi Abdul Ghafoor 
Kampuri). 

No. 3 Ai. Weight 178, size -88. 

Mint, Kanjl, date — A.H. 32 R, 

Ohv. Rev. 

As on No. 1 but date missing 

r. 


Kanjl IS the m(»deni Kanji\aram (Briggs, Farishta) which 
is the liead-(|uarters of a taluq of the same name in the Chinga*- 
])et distri(‘t. See N.S. XXXI. p, 350. 

No. 4 A\. Weight 177 size 85. 

Mint, Nusiatgarh, date 1110 A H. 42 R 

Obr. Rev. 

As on No. 1 As on No. 3. but rr and 

The abov(' s})ecim(*n is of Nusratgarh, \\hich is an unregis- 
tered mint. Dr. Taylor in his description of the coins of the 
Limbdi Treasury has referred to a nipee of Aurangzeb, dated 
1109-41 of Jinji, which is the same as Nusratgarli. Jinji is in 
the South Arkat district and was named Nusratgarh after 
Zulfiqar Khan Nusratjang, the son of Aurangzeb’s Minister 
Asad Khan. 

No. 5 Weight 178, size *91. 

Mint, Purenda, date 1117 A.H. 50 R. 

0b7\ Rev. 

As on No. 1 but f • i v. As on No. 3 but and 

This is the mint formerly read as Purbandar. See N.S. 
XXXT, p. 368. Subsequent discoveries have confirmed tlie 
reading ]^renda, suggested by Prof. Hodivala. 

No. 6 JE. Weight 320, size *87. 

Mint, Zafarabad, date? 
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Ohv. Rev. 

^ 

A ‘ fuluH * of Aurangzeb of the Zafarabad mint. As far as 
1 know, this mint has not been represented in copper. Mr. R. B. 
Whitehead has identified Zafarabad with Bidar in the Dakhan. 
Bidar was first known as Ahraadabad and was named as sucli 
by Ahmad Shah Wall BahmanI after his own name Subse- 
quently the name was changed to Muhammadabad by his grand- 
son Muhammad Shah Lashkari. When Aiirangzeb conquered 
the Dakhan, he renamed the place as “Zafarabad” in <ioni- 
inemoration of his victory. 

AZAM SHAH. 

No. 7 J<. Weight 175. size *96 

Mint, Alimadabad, date 1119 A. 11. ahd R. 


Obv. Rev. 




MM 

■? 

j<l 

f aa.**s 






liiW y •a 



So far only two other rupees of ^ Azam Shah (fi’ this mint 
are known to exist. 

No. 8 M. Weight 179, size -92. 

Mint, Burhtopilr, date 1119 A.H. ahd R. 

Obv. Rev. 

As on No. 7. As on No, 7 but 

KAM BAKHSH 

No. 9 A<. Weight 179, size *9 
Mint, Nusratabad, date ? 

Obv. 

i 

J<t>o j jJ 
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This is a ruxKie of Knn\ J3akl)«h of the Nusratabad mint 
Aurangzeb’s gold and silver coins from this mint have been 
published and {mother ruj)ee of Kam Bakhsh is also knowji to 
exist. Nusratabad has been identified with 8akhar or Sagar of 
the Dakhan \vhi('h is the Sa^ar ( ) of Farishta. 8agar 
IS a jagli* town in the Shahpur taluq of the (hilbarga district 
and is the resting ])lace of a saint, Sufi Saniiast 

No. 10 dl. Weight 178, size 1*05. 

Mint, Toragah date — A.H. ahd R. 


Obv. 

Htv. 








^ ... ^ 1 ' 

Ai: 





'this is an unregistered mint ol Kam Bakhsh. (lold and 
-jlv(‘r (H)ins of Aurangzeb and Shah ‘Alain 1 of this mint are 
known Farrukhsiyar ami Ahmad Sliah also issued coins from 
1 his mint. 

SB All ALAM BAHADl'H. 

Xo II It Weight 177-4, size *0. 

Mint, Flichjiur. date lilt) A.H. ahd. 


Obv 

IliV. 



>[ A 


1 1 IS 







V V 


A coin of this mint of 1122-5 has been liguied in tlie 
Punjab Museum Catalogue. 

No. 12. A rupee of Shah Alain Bahadur of the ‘AzUiiabad 
mint dated “ahd” K. Y. has come to light Avhicli bears his 
name of Mirazzam with the following couplet : — 

on the obverse, while the reverse is similar to Auraiigzeb’s 
.Azlmabad coins. This coin was found in the Yeotmal district 
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and has been acquired for the Nagpur Museum, but has not yet 
been received from the district authorities. 

No. 13 M, Weight 178, size *94. 

Mint, Mailapur, date 1120 A.H. 2 R. 


Obv. 

;Lc 


Mr* 


Rev, 

As on No. 11 but r and 
)U/0 




Mailapur rupees of Shah ‘Alam 1 are very rare. 

No. 14 M. Weight 178, size *87. 

Mint, Purenda, date 1122 A.H. 

Obv. Rev. 

As on No. 13 but I I rr As on No. 11 but ^ and 

under of year missing and [y 

A coin of this mint of 1123 has been figured in the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue under Purbandar. 

JAHANDAR SHAH. 

No. 15 M. Weight 178, size *9. 

Mint. Bahadurgarh, date 1124 A.H. ahd. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

v( 


■ 1 ri^ 







5^ 


ThivS is a rare mint of Jahandar Shah ; cf. Punjab Museum 
Catalogue Nos. 2110-1 and N.S. XIV. Bahadurgarh has been 
identified with Pedgaon in the Ahmadnagar district bv Prof, 
Hodivala in N S. XXVIII. p. 73. 

No. 16 M. Weight 177*4, size *9. 

Mint, Elichpur, date 1124 A.H. ahd R. 
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Obv. 
I ( rt* 




f Jflo 




Rev. 

As on No. 15 but 




,AacJU 


PARRURHSIYAR 

No 17 Al. Weight 177-4, size -93. 
i\1int Azamnagar, date ? 

Obv 

t r f ^ 

X 


J{( V 


dl 


' )) ^ ^ y 

(j ^ 

v>; 




r° 

All tlie known coins of this mint of Rarnikhsiyar beai‘ a 
second mint name which has been read as Gokulgarh and (lokak 
See N.S. XXVI II. p. 76 and N.S. XXX, p. 267. On thi^ parti- 
cular coin the only name recorded is 'Azamnagar. 

No. 18 A\. Weight 175, size *85. 

Mint, Ranka])ur, date 1 i:iO A.H. 7 H. 

Obv. 


I ir- 


vA- 


y j ysu 




-.'Ob 


Rev. 

V 


l' } 

This is a rare mint. Ihinkapur w as named Azamgarl] by 
Aurangzeb after his son, ‘Azam. It is in the Dharwar district 
and was the headquarters of a sarkar of 16 parganas. It is new 
the head quarters of a tilluq of the same name in that district. 

No. 19 Al. Weight 175, size *91. 

Mint, Skakbla (?), date 1129 A.H, 6 R. 
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Obv. 

Rev. 

As on No. 17, but 


Mrs to left of jLai 









11/ u 


Dr. Taylor illustrated a similar coin in his paper on the 
coins of the Limbcli Treasury in N.S. XTV. The name of the 
mint from which the coin issued is still doubtful. 

Xo. 20. A rupee of Farrukbsiyar of Sik?lkul has been 
acquired for the Nagpur Museum. No othei* silver coins of 
Fairukhsiyar of this mint are known. 

SHAH JAHAK II. 

No. 21 uU. Weight 178, size 02. 

Mint. Bahadurgarh. date 'i. 


Obv. 

Rev. 


U 






V 




This is a new mint for this Em])eror. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

Nos. 22 and 23. Two rupees of Muhammad Sliah of the 
Ansa mint, dated 12 and 16 R, have been acquired for the 
Nagpur Museum. Uf. N.S. XIV. 

Ausa is in the Osmanabad district of the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. The fort of Ausa was ca])tured by Malik Ambar and 
consequently was named Ambarpiir. The name was subse- 
(piently corrupted to Amra])ur. 

No. 24 iR . Weight 175, size *95. 

Mint (?), dated Tlxx A.H. 8 ? 

Ohv. 


Rev. 




J.P.A.S.B., XXI, 1925. Num. Suppl. 


Plate 4, 
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The reading of the mint is doubtful. 

Nos. 25 and 26 M. Two rupees of Muhammad Shah of 
Chlnapatan have been acquired for the Nagpur Museum, one of 
which is dated 8 R. 

‘ALAMGIR fl. 

No. 27 A<. Weight 175, size 1, 

Mint, Qandhar, date 1167 A.H. 7 (sic). 


Ohv. 

Rev. 






V 

as: ... 

AXmo 

1 f 1 V 

N — 




Tliis is a new mint for this Emperor. Cf N.S. XIT p. 240 
and N.S. XIV, p. 580. Qandhar is now a village in the Nandcd 
district of the Nizam’s dominions. It had once a large fort 
which was captured by Mubarak KJnm Niyaz! in the reign of 
Shah Jahan (M‘asirul ‘Umra). 

SHAH ‘ALAM II. 


No. 28 Ai. Weight 177*5, size *85. 
Mint, Elichpur, date 1187 A.H. 


Ohv. 

Rev. 

1 1 AV 


si 




;lr »Li.3L 




^L\x} Axa*} 


Apparently a new mint for this Emperor. 

No. 29 iR. Weight 173*5, size 

•89, 

Mint, Jaganiiathpur (?), date 1184 A.H.. 16 K. 

Obv. 

Rev. 



1 1 



M 



\ / 

- 


;^r> 
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The mint may be Jagannathpuri and the ^ after is 
])robably missing. 

Nos. 30, 31 and 32 M, Weight 168*7, size *8. 

Mint (?), date and year missing. 


Obv, 

Rev. 

jJLc ^ 


.*«At 1 





. . .Ish. «>ljt . 


These are non-imperial rupees of Shah Alam II, the mint 
name of which is doubtful. 


AKBAR 11. 

No. 33 M. Weight 166, size *75. 

Mint, Daulatgarh, date 6 R. 

Ohv. Rev. 






1 


No. 34 M. Weight 167, size *83. 

Mint, as on above, date \ R. 

Obv. Rev. 

As on No. 33. As on No. 33 but v 


These are two rupees of Akbar II with an unregistered 
mint. Its identity is doubtful. 


M. A. SUBOOE. 


252. Three Mughal Coins. 

Among the latest acquisitions to the Coin Cabinet of the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, may be mentioned the following 
rare coins : — 

(a) Mohar of Aurangzeb, mint Narnol, 1102 H. 
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Ohv. 

Rev. 


C^^bo 

M . r 



r[^] 


AJum9 

jXXX> Jdo 


as: 

Weight 167, size ‘85. 

Jy p j.i 


(b) Mohar of Muhammad Ibrahim, mint Shahjahanabad, 
11.3 X., H. ahd. 


Obv. 

I I T* 

(JU^a ii) 


Rev. 

[.bf 






Weight 172, size 15. 

Hijri date is to right and not to left as on the Mohar illus- 
r rated in B.M. Catalogue. 

Both the above mohars have been purchased locally. 

(c) Rupee of Farrukhsiyar, mint Daru-z-zafar Bijapur, ahd. 


Ohv. 
*{ 


Rev. 

bo 


^-<0 ^ ji jj ^ yvj 

aC__— AW ^ I. k il t 

j r^y i' -w 

Weight 176. Size *9. 

Rupees struck by Farrukhsiyar at Bijapur are extremely 
rare, because the town ceased to be a mint place after Farrukh- 
siyar and must have been losing its importance during his reign. 
The absence of silver issues is noticed in Mr. Whitehead’s list of 
the Mint Towns of the Mugh^'l Emperors of India (iV./S., J.A.S.B., 
Vol. VIIMl). 

This coin comes from a Treasure Trove find of 101 silver 
coins from Basti district. 


Lucknow, 
4th July, 1924. 


Pkayag Day^al. 
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253. Rupees oe Shah ‘Alam 11, Struck at Akarwan. 

On or about February 20th, 1921, some 80 silver coins 
were discovered in a site belonging to a private person in 
Bandinanipalem, a hamlet ot Gunnalakurta village, in the 
Atmakur taluk of the Kurnool district, Madras Presidency. On 
examination they were found to be non-imperial rupees struck 
in the name of Shah ‘Alam 11. Only 15 of them have good 
impressions and they were acquired for the Government Mu- 
seum, Madras. 

Each coin has a portion of the full name of the king who 
issued it. “Alam ' and Ghazl’ are found in all the coins. 

‘ Bahadur ’ is found in some coins. The rest of the name is found 
partially in some coins. The full name thus got out of all thes(‘ 
coins i.e. “ Shah * A1 am Bahadur Badshah (diazi.” The word 
AW is found only on 3 coins. A x)eculiarity in these coins is that 
the Hijri year is found above the word on the reverse. Tin* 
name of the mint appears as Akarwan in some and as Karvvan 
on others. 

The full legend would seem to be : — 

Obverse, 

Reverse, ^ 

Coins from this mint has not yet been published. It 
suggested that Akarwan or Karwan is Gadval, capital of a small 
state in the Nizam’s Dominions, as nunKn'ous coins of this type* 
are found in Gadval and sent to the Treasury at Haidarabad. 

R. Srinivas Raghava Ayyangar. 

Sth April, 1924. 

254. The Epithet Used on Copper Coins By Ibrahim 

Adil Shah IJ of Bijapuk. 

In my article No. 231 under the above heading in the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVl for 1922, I have tried to 
prove that the epithet, on the copper coins of Ibrahim II of 
Bijapur, about which I)r. Taylor was doubtful, should be read 
as “ Ahala Ball,'' I have quoted the following verse : — 

O O O O ^ O ^ O >*0^0 

o ^ it ^ ^ o 

in support of my interpretation from “ Kitahi Nauras " which 
is supposed to have been composed by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II. 
I presume that the word Mahabir in this verse is addressed 
to the composer, Jagat Guru Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah himself, and not 
to Mahabir, the Jaina Saint. 
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I was given to understand that some of my numismatist 
friends were not perfectly satisfied with my expianation of the 
word ‘‘Abala Bali/* Further search was, therefore, made in 
contemporary literature, and I consulted the MS. of Gulshani 
Ishq composed by Mulla Nusratl in 1068 a.h, for ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
II. This MS. is in the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India. The poet eulogising his patron says on page 10 of the 
MS. as follows : — 

O ^ 

i ^ ) 

jf 

c-fl — x...^ 

^ ( r ) 

O 351X5 la«JL*5 

hf jX jJU d ( ^ ) 

I— Ai' — ,y J 

(1) Oh Emperor, hereditary accomplishments appear in 
you. You hav(^ bcc^ome ih(‘ master of the s\A'ord and the pen. 

(2) Your grandfather was Ibrahim ab.ila ball (the Friend 
<^f the weak) — you are ‘Ali and the son of Muhammad. 

(11) Your grandfathtn' was Jagat Guru, and your father was 
a brave man.” (Tlien' is some poetic Y)lay ux^on words of 
Muhammad and ‘Ali. But the (ipithet of ^ used with 

Ibrahim, who is styled also as Jagat Guru, is clear. In those 
days it was immaterial whether the ‘ye* was longer or shorter 
(Yae M‘aruf ^ oi yae majhiil ) : both could be read in the 
same way. 

Thus there is now no doubt as to the reading and meaning 
of Ibf after on the copper coins of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 

11 of Bijapur. 

15th Aprils 1924. Muhd. Ismail. 

255. A Gold Coin of Kumaba Gupta 1. 

(A new variety of the Lion -slayer type.) 

Metal. A/. 

Weight. 124 grs. 

Size. 8" 

^ It may be noticed that in the above quotations and ^«Llbt are; 

written with the first * be' ^ quiescent in the latter and with a vowel in 
the former — a fact which does not make any difference in the real meaning 
of the word. A6a^a bait with zabar on *be’ v is a good Sanskrit word, 
whereas Abli is an Urdu or Hindi corruption of the same. 
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Obverse. King standing to right shoots with an arrow a 
lion which is seen jumping at him. The bow is held in the left 
hand and is fully drawn by the right. The left leg of the king 
is stretched straight while the right is bent at the knee. The 
head is inclined to the right showing vigorous action. On the 
right margin near the king’s head is the inscription Kumara. 
which does not appear to be fragmentary or to have any con- 
nection with the two curved strokes on the left bottom margin. 
The latter are probably portions of the drapery worn by the 
king. 

Beverse. Goddess Parvatl (Sirnha vahint), seated, facing 
lion couchant to right. Her left leg is tucked up and the right 
hangs down. Her left hand rests on her knee and holds a lotu^ 
flower with a long stalk, while her right hand is extended out- 
wards and holds a garland of skulls (munda mala). The mono- 
gram is in the usual position, but has the form of a cluster oi 
five dots, intended probably to be a lotus. To the right runs the 


legend “ Sirnha Mahendra. ’ ( Lr ^ ) 

Coins of the Lion -slayer type of Kumaragupta 1 are de.*^- 
cribed at pages 70-81 of Allan’s Catalogue of the Gupta Coin ^ 
in^ the British Museum. Varieties a and p have the legend 
“ Sri Mahendra Simhah.” In variety y the left hand of tin* 
goddess is lifted upwards instead of downwards as in our coin and 


the legend is written differently. 




The monogram is also different. Our coin differs from those 
shown in variety 8 in (1) the inscription on the obverse, (2) the 
legend on the reverse, (3) monogram and (4) the position ol 
the lion’s head. For these reasons the specimen may be treated 
as a new variety. 

I showed one specimen of this variety to Mr. Allan at thc‘ 
British Museum in December, 1922, He pronounced it as nev . 
Unfortunately that specimen was lost, being in a pocket book 
which was stolen from my pocket in Rome. Luckily, how- 
ever, I have its impression and another specimen of the same 
variety, which is represented here. It will be noticed that the 
letters are particularly well formed. The specimen is well 
preserved. 

A word may be added about the reverse. The monogram 
is a new one, being quite different from any depicted on pages 
167-168 of Allan’s catalogue. The goddess is certainly Parvati, 
consort of Siva, and not LakshnU, consort of Vishnu. It is the 
former and not the latter who according to Hindu religious 
tradition rides a lion. Allan suspected this to be so (Intro- . 
duotion, page Ixxiii), but in the body of the catalogue described 
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this lion-riding goddess as Ambika-LakshmI. For this tliere is 
no authority in the Hindu religion. In the variety now des- 
cribed the goddess holds a garland with big round objects, which 
are almost certainly skulls. It is well known that the consort 
of Siva affects such a garland of skulls. It is therefore certain 
that it is Parvatl, not Lakshml, who is represented as riding a 
lion on Gupta coins. 

Unao (Oudh), Panna Lal, I.C.S. 

I4:th November, 1924. 

256. A GOLD COIN OF Farrukhiyak of Farrukiiabad mint 

Metal M. 

Weiglit 167*5 grs 
Size *9" 

Date R.Y. 7 

The legend is the same as on silver coins of this mint [vide 
l.M.C. No. 3694). No gold coins of this mint have hitheito 
been published. This coin establishes the fact that the mint 
issued ‘ muhrs ' as well as silver coins 

Unao (Oudh), Panna Lall l.(\8. 

14//^ November, 1924. 

257. SUPPLKMKNTAUY OBSERVATIONS UPON THE COINAGE 
STRUCK FOR THE BRITISH EaST InDIA ('OJMPANY’S SETTLE- 
MENT OF Penang or Prince of Wales’ Island (1786 to 
1828). — By Sir John Bucknill. (Additional to Ar- 
ticle No. 247, Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVTIT ok 
THE Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (New Series) Vol. XX, 1924, No. 4). 

It is, unfortunately, often experienced by those ^^'ho try 
to exhaust all apparent!}- available sources of information before 
publishing their observations upon the subject matter of their 
enquiry to find that had they waited a little, much further know- 
ledge would have been brought within their view ; and since 
writing my previous paper on the comage of Penang I have re- 
ceived considerable further material relative in particular to the 
1824, 1825 and 1828 issues. 

1824. Issue. 

With regard to the issue of the Pattern One-Third Cent 
dated 1824 (No. 18), the whole of the correspondence relating to 
this rare piece has now been discovered in the Records at His 
Majesty’s Mint Calcutta and 1 w^as, through the kindness of the 
Master of the Mint there, furnished on March 20th 1924 with 
copies thereof. 
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The first letter dated February 14th 1 824 from Mr. Crawford 
the Resident at Singapore to the Secretary to Government, Fort 
William, Calcutta I have already quoted in my previous paper 
(p. 12). The Secretary to Government passed on Mr. Craw- 
ford’s letter on March 1 9th to the Mint Committee which in its 
turn forwarded it on to the Acting Mint-Master (a Mr. H. H. 
Wilson) on March 29th directing him to report whether the 
coins suggested by Mr. Crawford could be conveniently prepared 
at the Calcutta Mint. Mr. Wilson made a Die and struck there- 
from some specimens of the one-third cent piece which he des- 
patched to the Mint Committee under cover of a letter dated 
June 17th 1824. [Register, No. 250. Mint Committee Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 1, 1823-24]. This letter reads as follows : — 

“ No. 250. 

To 

I. Pattle, Esq., ) 

II. Wood, Esq., ! 

H. Mackenzie, Esq , ) 

< Gentlemen, 

I. I have no\N the honour to acknowledge your letter 
of the the 29th March last, forwarding a copy of letter from 
Mr. Crawford the Resident at Sincaporc, relating to coinage of 
small money for that settlement and directing me to report 
whether the coins specified can bc^ conveniently prepared at 
this Mint and which description of coin may be best suited for 
that purpose. 

2. Of the comparative fitness of any forui of coin depend- 
ing on local considerations, the Resident at Sincapore must be 
best able to judge, and from his report it appears that on 
these grounds the 2 stiver piece of silver, and tlie Duyt of 
copper, are entitled to decided preference it is only necessary 
therefore to estimate their value according to the specimens 
furnished, and the rate at which they circulate, in order to 
ascertain how far their issue may be advantageous. 

3. The duyts sent by Mr. Crawdord are of two very differ- 
ent- values; the heaviest average 49 grains, the lightest 23 
grains each it is of course to be concluded from [Sic ! ? con- 
cluded that. J. A. B.] Crawford considers that they circulate 
at par ; as no distinction between light and heavy is made by 
him in adjusting their exchange with the Dollar it is not un- 
likely however that this does influence the rate, and the pre- 
ponderance of the heavy sort regulates the premium which the 
Duyts usually bear and the exchange of from 270 to 290 in- 
stead of 300 for a Dollar. 

4. By the calculation in the last paragraph of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s letter it appears that he estimates the weight of the 
Durgts at about 30 grains, as he states that 300 are equal to 


President and Members of 
the Mint Committee, 
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7 lb. 4 oz. 10 dwt. meaning it is to be presumed the pound 
avoirdupois ; the average of the two sorts however is about 
36 grains, and this will be the best weight for them, as it will 
enable a better impression to be struck and will leave a suffix 
cient profit on the coinage. 

5. Tn the CuiTcncy of Bengal at 64 pice the Rupee and 
208 Rupees for 100 Dollars, the Dollar is equivalent to 13. 
312 : — grains of copper, in that of Sincapore at 300 Duyts to 
the Dollar and 36 grains to the Duyt no more than 10800 
grains of copper are required in exchange for the Dollar, cop- 
per, therefore in relation to silver will be more productive at 
Sincapore by nearly 1 0 per cent. 

6. With regard to the actual profit to be made on the 
coinage in (^ilcutta, there is no doubt that it will | be. J. A. B. | 
considerable, the Factory maund of copper will yield after 
<leducting J for sizle 9679 Durgts at 36 grains each, this some 
(!) is equivalent to Dollars 32 4 which at Rs. 208 ])er [100. J. 
A. B. 1 Dollar is Rs. 67-9-7. The remaining third will be also 
realiz(‘d within about 10 per cent so that the whole maund 
v^il] be produce (!) above 14,000 Duyts if we deduct 10 per 
cent for losses and charges of manufacture the nett produce 
will be 12,600 Duyts; equal to 42 Dollars or Rs. 87-5-9 we 
havf^ lately purchased copper fit for coining pice at 40 rupees 
per Factory maund, and can probably pro(uire a present fur- 
ther sup])ly at the same price or moderate advance upon it, it 
may therefore b(‘ ex])ected that the profits of this coinage 
Avould not fall very short of 100 p('r cent from which however 
the cost of remittance would have to be dediuded. 

7 The silver coin recommended by Mr. Crawford is th(‘ 
second (!) stiver piece or wang Ithe word “Wang’’ is used 
almost all over the Malay Peminsula to mean “ money ” and 
according to Marsden was specifically applied to the silver 
tanam of the Carnatic of which 24 were held to be equal to 
the Spanish Dollar. J. A B.) in the currency of Holland, this 
should weigh 18 grains, and contain 15 of pure silver as he 
mentions however the circulation to the eastward by no 
means corresponds w ith this description. The average weight 
of the two stiver piecjcs sent by him is grains 23,185 and their 
standard oz. 4, 10 dwt. worse than Calcutta standard, they 
consequently contain little more than a half, grains 12,-^, fine 
silver, this in fact being about the 30th part of a Dollar, at 
w hich rate the coins in question circulate ; as they thus ex- 
change for their intrinsic value there could be no profit on 
their coinage, but Mr. (Crawford anticipates a premium on 
their issue ; although he w^ould not make any change in their 
value or nominal rate perhaps however it would be advisable 
in order to cover part of the charge of fabrication to make a 
small reduction from their intrinsic value, and take their 
pure contents at an even number 12 grains instead of 12y\, , 
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which would be saving of silver of nearly 2) per cent, the 
weight of the coins might also be fixed at 24 grains, the alloy 
and fine silver being in equal proportion. 

8. I have the honor to submit herewith specimens of the 
silver and copper Currency — I have not thought it necessary 
at present to prepare a separate die for the silver as the size 
and general character of impression are nearly the same, as on 
the copper coin, and a sufficiently correct idea may be form- 
ed of the appearance of the 2 stiver pieces from the muster 
[? /‘ monster = specimen] furnished, neither are these speci- 
mens perfect as I could have wished, there being a flaw in 
the lower edge of one face, the die having given way, in taking 
the impression, this is the second die that has flown and as 
the preparation of a third would occasion further delay 1 ha\ e 
thought it preferable to rest satisfied with the present impres- 
sion in order that the general question of the execution of the 
Sincapore coinage may be at once determined : more perfect 
specimens may be hereafter furnished if required. 

9. These specimens now submitted will establish the pos- 
sibility of our fabricating the coins in this Mint, f beg to ob- 
serve however that the manufacture will be the work of time 
and will be attended with considerable trouble and expense, 
the cost of labour must of course always bear a large propor- 
tion to a Currency which consists of pieces individually of a 
very low value, and in addition to this general principle the 
thiness (!) of the coins is likely to be aitteiided with consider- 
able difficulty in the operations of the rolling and stamping : 
to reduce the bards [bars. J. A. B.] to the requisite tenuity 
will be the work of repeated lamination, and in consequence 
of the small body of metal interposed between the upper and 
lower die the faces of the dies will act not only on the silver, 
but on each other ; and will not (!) doubt very, very frequently 
fly before the blow, from these considerations, 1 should be 
disposed to doubt the advantage of coining the Sincapore cur- 
rency as the expense will be necessarily great ; and as there is 
very inadequate provision for the cost of the silver coinage 
the ultimate losses on that will be a proportionate deduction 
from the profits of the copper currency. 

1 have etc. 

Calcutta Mint, H. H. Wilson. 

The Ylth June 1824. Actg. Mt. Mr.'' 

Upon receipt of Mr. Wilson's communication the Mint 
Committee wrote to the Go vernor-General-in -Council on July 1st 
the following letter. [Register. No. 263. Mint Committee 
Proceedings. Vol. 1 1823-24]. 
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“ No. 263. 

To 

The Right Honorable, 

William Pitt Lord Amherst, 

Governor -GeneraUin-Council. 

My Lord, 

In reply to Mr. Secretary Mackenzie’s letter of th(‘ 
19th March last, we have the honour to submit for tht‘ 
information of your Lordship’s Council the accompanying 
copies of letters addressed to and received from the Acting 
Mint Master, relative to the proposed coinage for Singapore 

Adverting to the opinion therein stated, we beg to express 
our doubts as to tlie expediency of preparing coins, similar 
to the sx)ecimens herewith forwarded, in the Calcutta Mint, 
as we apprehend that the profits arising from the coppei 
coinage after the deduction of the loss in that of the silver, 
will be found a very inadequate comxjensation for the laboui 
and expense which would be incurred and if it be thought 
iiecessar}^ to have a special coinage for Singapore, we should 
conceive it might, as in the ease of Penang, be more advan- 
tageously furnished from England. 

We have etc , 

Calcutta, 

\st July, 1924.’’ 

To this letter the Secretary to the Covernment replied ou 
September 24th in the following terms. [Register. No. 32U 
Mint Committee Proceedings Vol. 1. 1823-24 1. 

“ No. 320. 

To 

J. Pattle, 

H. Wood and 

Holt Mackenzie, 

M int Committee . 

Territorial Department : Finance. 


Gentlemen, 

‘‘ 1 am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governoi - 
“ General -in-Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
“of the 1st July last with its enclosures, and in reply t(‘ 
“inform you that under the information conveyed in these 
“ papers, His Lordship in Council does not consider it expedi- 
“ ent at present to direct the preparation at the Calcutta 
“ Mint of a special coinage for Singaiiore more especially a^ 
“ the weight of the coin, which Mr. Crawford desires to have 
“is liable to considerable doubt. It is scarcely possible 
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“that the two kinds one averaging 49 and the other 23 
“grains should circulate indiscriminately. 

“ 2. The expediency of procuring a supply of copper coin 
“from England for the use of Singapore will be further 

considered, and will be made the subject of a reference to 
“ the Honorable Court of Directors. 

“ 3. In the meantime if it shall appear to the Resident 
“ to be desirable to obtain a supply of Bengal Pyce they will 
“ be furnished. 

I have etc., 

Council Chamber, Holt Mackenzie, 

The 24^fe September 1824. Secy, to the Oovi.'' 

[Note. — The above letters are printed in the exact form 
in which they appear in the Records.] 

The matter was thus concluded and, the decision having 
been duly conveyed to the Singapore authorities, we hear no 
more of any project for separate coinage for that vScittlemeiit ; it 
may be remembered also that in 1825 th(‘ three Settlements of 
T\uiang, Malacca and Singapore were iinitt'd into a single Pit" 
sidency. 

From the above newly discovered correspondence tlie 
whole history of the rare one Third Cent Pattern piece is 
disclosed and it may with advantage be Inn’e o})served : — 

(n) That this piece (No 18) is not really attributable to 
Penang at all but on the contrary to Singapore at 
a date when Singapore w^as a distinct and separate 
Settlement. 

(5) That specimens were struck in silver and in copper ; 
the number is not known but w^as doubtless 
very small ; nor am T aware r^f any silver example 
being in existence. 

(c) That the real reason why the project was negatived 
was because the undertaking did not promise to 
be an adequately profitable one for the Mint at 
Calcutta. 

it may be of interest here to state that through the favour 
of the Mint-master at Calcutta 1 had struck for me from 
the original die one specimen in gold, two in silver and four in 
copper ; the flaw or crack in the die referred to in Mr. Wilson's 
letter quoted above shows itself noticeably though otherwise the 
impressions are perfect. 

/(925 Issue* 

I have in my previous paper (p. 13) quoted the letter dated 
April 9th, 1825, from the Acting Secretary to the Government at 
Penang to the Secretary to Government at Calcutta asking that 
copper coins to the value of 10,000 dollars and of three deno- 
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rninations (namely or ^ioth, of a dollar might be 

struck for Penang at the Calcutta mint. 

Through the courtesy of the Master of Jlis Majesty’s Mint, 
Calcutta and of both the Collector of Madras and the Officer in 
charge of the Madras Central Record Office, I have been fur- 
nished in 1924 with details of a whole series of letters dealing 
fully with the Penang issues of 1825 and 1828; these papers 
have been unearthed only after a troublesome and laborious 
search and I must acknowledge most gratefully the assistance 
so freely thus given to me in my investigations. 

These letters are too lengthy to be quoted liere in full but 
they may be summarized as follows : — 

On the 5th May, 1825. the Secu'etary to Government at Fort 
William (i.e. Calcutta) wrote to the Committee of the Calcutta 
Mint enclosing the Pcniaiig Government’s letter of April 9th and 
asking for a rei)ort thereon. [Register, No. 03 Mint (bmmittec' 
Proceedings, 1825 vol. I.J 

On the loth May the Mint Committee referr(jd the matter 
to the Calcutta Mint-master for his vienvs. [Register, No. 07, 
Mint Committee Proc('edings, 1825, vol. J.J 

On the 24th May the Mint-master j*cplied to the Mint Com- 
mittee to the effect tliat owing to the great pressure of work at 
the Calcutta Mint due to the orders for striking silver coinage* 
for India t he request of the Penang Gov(U’nment could not well 
be complied with. [Register, No. 73 Mint (V)mmittee Pro- 
ceedings, 1825. vol. 1. 1 

On June 2nd the Mint Committee wrote to the Governor- 
General-in-( Viuncil to forward the Mint-master’s report but sug- 
gesting that the Penang Government’s request should be passed 
on to the (h)vernment at Madras where at the New Mint with 
its imx>roved machinery it might perhaps be possible for th(* 
required coinage to be made. [Register No. 80, Mint Com- 
mittee Proceedings, 1825, vol. l.[ 

On the 9th June the Secretary to Governmenl , Fort William, 
wrote to the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George (i.e 
Madras), on the lines of the Mint (Jommittee’s advice. This 
letter I have already quoted in njy previous paper (pp. 13 and 
14). The Mint-Committee at Calcutta was apprised of the 
Government of Cakmtta’s action. [Register, No. 88, Mint 
(bmmittee Proceedings, 1825, vol. t. ] All the above letters 
are from the Calcutta Mint Records ; the remainder, quoted 
below, are from the Records preserved at Madras. 

On June 9th, also, the Calcutta Government wrote to the 
Penang Government stating that the latter’s request for tin* 
minting of coinage had been sent on to Madras as the work 
could not be done at Calcutta on account of other urgent 
demands on the Mint. 

On June 29th the Madras Government referred the matter 
to its Mint Committee and the Mint-master (a Mr. McKerrel) 
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by letter dated August 1st expressed himself as ready to under- 
take the work. The Mint Committee so reported to the Govern- 
ment on August 18th. [Financial Consultations, No. 4, dated 
26-8-25] and the Government thereupon by letter of the 26th 
August directed the Commercial Superintendent to supply from 
the Import Warehouse to the Mint all the sheet-copper avail- 
able there ; which amounted to about 31 “ candies ” (i.e. roughly 
15,600 pounds avoirdupois). [Finl. Cons. 26-8-25, Nos. 13 and 
14]. By letter dated July 14th, the Penang Government, 
having by that time heard from the Calcutta Government that 
the coinage wanted could not be there minted, formally request- 
ed the Madras Government to carry out the undertaking. 
[Finl. Cons. 26-8-25, No. 3.] 

The Mint-master commenced cutting the Dies on July 20th 
and by September 19th had made sufficient with which to start 
coining [letter from Mint-master, 9-9-25 and letter from Mint 
i Committee. Finl. Cons. 20-9-26, No. 3J. 

On December 29th the Mint-master reported that all the 
available copper, which had been given him from the Import 
Warehouse (32 Candies, 5 Maunds and 20 Pounds) had been 
converted into coinage but the value of the coins was not nearly 
equal to the 10,000 Spanish Dollars' worth for which the 
Penang Government had requisitioned ; actually the value of 
the 1825 issue was only 4,698 Spanish Dollars. [Letter from 
Mint-master, 28-12-25 and letter from Mint Committee, 8-2-26. 
Finl. Cons. 21-2-26, Nos. 7-9J. 

However there was no more copper then at hand and the 
coins minted (130,300 Double Pice or Dollar in 26 boxes; 
136, 700 Single Pice or i^(,th Dollar in 14 boxes and 145, 0(X) 
Half Pice or -g Dollar in 12 boxes) were con.signed to Penang 
on His Majesty’s Sloop “Fly” [Finl. Cons. 4-4-26, No. I] and 
their receipt was acknowledged by the Penang Government in 
May 1826. [Finl. Cons. 20-6-26, Nos. 4-5]. 

The remainder of the Penang Government’s requisition 
could not be completed until 1828 and was dated of that year. 

The above papers disclose completely the origin and history 
of the Penang issue of 1825. It may be interesting to append 
the actual statement of the accounts in connection with this 
1825 issue: they are taken from the Madras Mint Committee’s 
Proceedings of October 11th, 1826. 

“ Amount of Expenses on account of coinage, packing, 
shipping, etc. 

Coinage of 1825. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

130,300 Double Pice ) Weighing Candies 19, 

136,700 Single Pice > Maunds 13 and lbs. 17| 

146,000 Half Pice ) @ Rs. 300 per Candy .. 6,905 10 6 

Contingent charges for making punches and dies 
for preparing coins from 20th July to 31st 
December . . . . . . . . 2,263 4 11 
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Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Wastage incurred in coining and melting scissel 
(9 Maunds 14^ lbs,) (a) Rs. 300 per Candy . . 143 8 9 

1022 Parrahs of charcoal used for cleaning cop- 
per coins and melting scissel . . . . 275 2 5 

52 Teak wood cases for packing the coins, gunny, 

rope, etc. . . . . . . . . 367 3 8 

Boat hire, Buoys, ropes, etc. • . . . 99 5 0 9,054 3 2 

The total weight of the coins was 11878 lbs, 7 oz Troy ; the 
face value 4,698 Spanish Dollars; the Double Pice weighed 
292*2, the Single Pice 144*4 and the Half Pice 72*8 grains 
respectively and their sterling equivalents 4J, 21 and IJ far- 
things. 

1828, Issue. 

In July 1827, more copper being then available, the Madras 
Mint Committee asked the Madras Government if the large 
balance of tlie Penang Government’s requisition might be com- 
pleted. [Letter from Mint Committee, 5.7.27. Finl. Cons. 
10.7.27, Nos. 1-2]. The Government acquiesced ; the coining 
uas completed on March 19th 1828 and the consignment, 
packed in 90 cases, was despatched to Penang on the East India 
Company’s Ship Macqueen.” [Letter from Mint-master 
19.3.28 : Letter from Mint Committee, 26.3.28. Finl. Cons. 
1.7.28, Nos. 4-5]. 

The Statement of the Accounts in connection with the 1828 
issue is given below ; being taken from the Mint Committee’s 
F’roceedings of October 11th 1828 and the Financial consulta- 
tions of January 30th 1829, Nos. 3-4. 

Coinage of 1828. 

R«. A. P. Ks. A P. 

720,700 Double Pjce i Weighing Candies 28, 

235,800 Single Pice > Maunds 4 and lbs 8 (a) 

414,000 Half Pico > Rs. 347-7-4 per Candy 11,789 13 5 
t^ontingent charges for making punches, dies 
from 25th vSeptember 1827 to 2 1st March 
1828 . . . . . . . . 2,425 0 10 

1675 l^arrahs of charcoal used for tampering 
the dies, annealing the copper coins and 
^ melting scissel . . . . . . 450 15 5 

15 Maunds and 15 lbs, of Shear steel used for 
making dies. .. .. .. 132 10 2 

90 Teakwood cases for packing the coins, 

gunny, ropes, etc. . . . . . . 576 9 0 

Boat hire . . . . . . . . 17 3 0 

Bill of lading, one set . . . . . . 0 7 6 15,593 5 I 

The whole history of the 1828 issue of coinage for Penang 
is now, by the above records, entirely cleared up. 

Penang Coins counter -stamped with Q and with ‘‘ L.N.” 

^^JAVA and 1809.^^ 

It may, perhaps, be conveniently here mentioned that 
sometimes Two Cent pieces have been noticed heavily 
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counter struck with the letter ‘‘ Q 1 had thought that 
such counter-stamping might have been intended to denote 
that the coin was used or might be used in the neighbour- 
ing State of Quedah (or Kedah) from the Rajah of which the 
Island of Penang had been obtained by the British East India 
Company ; but Mons. J. Schulman of Amsterdam informs me 
that the letter has no such significance and is the impress of 
some private firm or person. Specimens (one at least) of the 
undated One Cent (No I of my previous Article) are known 
counterstruck with the initials ‘‘L.N.’* (in monogram), the word 
JAVA and the date “ 1809 ” ; the letters “ L.N stand for 
the initials of Louis Napoleon who in 1806 was placed upon the 
throne of Holland by his brother the great Napoleon Buona- 
parte ; the French in 1809 controlled Java (then a Dutch posses- 
sion) and the counter-stamping of this Penang coin purported 
to show that the piece had been thus treated by the French in 
Java at that date : such was not in fact tlie case as it is now 
known that this piece (and numerous other coins) was thus 
counterstamped some twenty or thirty years ago : and. it 
would seem with dubious motives. 

Errata, 

In conclusion 1 should like to mention that in my previous 
Articki the Calcutta Government Headquarters are referred to 
as “Fort St. William : the proper designation is, of course, 
P'ort William’' without any canonization ! 

Patna, India, John A. Bucknill. 

October, 1925. 


258. Some South Indian Gold Coins. 

A find of five gold coins was made in the Kondavidu hills 
in the Chaudavararn village, Guntur district, in 1925. They 
were all acquired for the Museum on behalf of Government. 

They are of tw'^o kinds, the first consisting of three coins 
and the second of two. 

The first set. 

They are all circular and are ^ all cup-shaped on account 
of the punchmarks on them. Two Sris are found at the ends of 
the horizontal diameter and the figure of an elephant in the 
centre, facing the proper left. Over this are found the sun and 
the moon. At right angles to this is found in old Telugu script 
the legend “ Bavana” at the top and “ Gadava ” at the bottom. 
There are lotuses around the border. 

The chief point worth noticing is the elephant symbol. 
This was used by the western Gangas, Kongu chiefs and Gaja- 
]>ati kings. The legend on the coin does not correspond with 
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any name or title of any one of the western Ganga kings 
that we have known from inscriptions. Neither do we know 
fully the names of all the Kongu chiefs and Gajapati rulers. 
Inscriptions Nos. 37, 40 and 41 of LJdayagiri in the list of Inscrip- 
tions from Nellore district by Butterworth and Venugopala 
Ohetti, state that Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagara drove 
Pratapa Rudra Gajapati to Kondavidu and in capturing Udaya- 
giri captured also Tirumalai Raghava Raya, uncle of Pratapa 
Rudra Gajapati. We also know that Purushothama Deva, the 
predecessor of Pratapa Rudra on the throne of Orissa, invaded 
the Southern country and defeated the king at Conjeeveram. 
From the meagre information known it is not possible to say 
who issued these coins. 

The Second set. 

Thes(' are all circular. They appear to have been used a 
second time. Four new punch marks appear prominent. Two 
Sris are found at the ends of the horizontal diameter. At right 
angles to this is found at one (jiid a legend in old Telugu in two 
lines, of which the first is not legible and the second consists of 
“Rayana.’' At the other end is the temple or crown mark 
which was peculiar to the western Chalukyas together with 
an Ankusa by its side An examination of thes(‘ four punch 
marks shows that they have been stamped over some carliei’ 
mark. The other spaces are filled by a non or t iger. The marks 
erased by the four new marks appear to have been lions or 
tigers also. 

There was a king, Madhava Deva by name, who was ruling at 
Addanki between 120S-1239 xA.D. He was a subordinate of the 
Kakatiya kings. This line ruled at Addanki for nearly 100 
years. H(‘ had a title of Chakra Narayana. This was also 
assumed by about seven kings ; vide Appendi.x T in Inscriptions 
in Copper and Stone in Nellore District. These coins might 
have been issued b\' one of these kings. Tlie legend also gives 
proof to this. 

R. Srenivasa Raghava Ayyangar. 

259. Some Moghul. Gold Coins. 

While digging the foundations of a ruined house' on about 
20th November, 1917, in the village of Thakkalapalli, hamlet of 
Putlur, Tadpatri Taluk Anaritapur district, a cooly struck 
at an earthen pot containing gold coins. Sixteen of them were 
recovered from the party. These were acquired for the Museum 
on behalf of Government. They contained eight coins of 
Muhammad Shah and eight of Farrukhsiyar. 

They are all circular and are like the Pagodas of Vijaya- 
nagara in shape. The diameter varies between *38 and *4 of an 
inch. They are of an uniform weight 41*7 grs. They are all 
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made of 18-carat gold and have impressions on both sides. 
They have the name of the king in the Persian script enclosed in 
a circle of dots on the obverse. In some cases the Hijri year is 
found. The name of the mint in the Persian script enclosed in a 
circle of dots is found on the reverse. The coins of Muhammad 
Shah were all minted at Guti. Some of them were minted in 
A.H. 1131 and others in 1132 A.H. The coins of Farrukhsiyar 
were minted in three ])laces, Gilti, Tarpatri and Gajjikota. 
There are three coins of the first place, three of the second and 


two of the third. 


They are described as follows ; — 


Coin No. 1. 

Obverse — Muhammad Shah, 1 132. 



Keversc — Zarb-Gutu 


Coin No. 2. 

Obverse — Muhammad Shah. U\\. 



Re\ orse — Zarb-Ciuti. 


Coin No. 3. 

Obverse — Muhammad Farrukhsi\ ar 



Reverse — Zarh Chlti. 


Coin No. 4. 

Obverse — Muhammad F arrukhsiyar 

1125 


• J 

^ ji 


Reverse — Zarb-Ta rpatri. 


Coin No. 5. 

Obverse — Muhammad F arrukhsiyar 



Reverse — Zarb-Ga j jlkol a . 


Of the 

three mint towns. Guti, Tar])atri, { 

:ind Gajjikota 


Guti is identified with the modem Gooty, the headquarters of a 
taluk in the district of Anantapur. Mughal kings had there 
mints here — vide page Ixxvii in the Histor} of Mughal Emper* 
ors of Hindustan by Stanley Lane Poole. Tarpatri is identified 
with Tadpatri which is also the headquarters of a t-aluk in the 
same district. It is an important commercial cemtre sufficient- 
ly important to justify the presumption that the Mughals had a 
mint there. There is no place f)y the name of Gajjikota in an> 
of the districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur. 
There is a place called Gangikota which was the stronghold of 
some Muhammadan (chiefs in the Cuddapah district. There is 
also a ruined fort even now. 

Mr. Yazdani has been kind enough to give the following 
ijiformation about Gangikota : — 

“Gangikota was an important fort on the borders of the 
Kutb Shahi territories. The nearest fort in the dominions of the 
rival dynastie.s of Bijapur was Jinji. At one time there was an 
understanding between these two dynasties that the Command- 
er of the Kutb Shahi Forces should stay at Gangikota while the 
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(Joinmander of the Adil Shahi forces (Mustapha) should stay in 
Jiriji/’ (From Basatian-us-Salatin.) 

•Oaugikota one of the five Circais in the old Province 
of Balaghal. It contains 15 Mahals and yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 13.68.841-5-3. Its boundaries are: — 

On the east — Sidhout Forest (now Cuddapah district). 

On the North — Kamruan (now Kurnool District). 

On the South — Piiyen Ghat and a river. 

On the West — Koni ? ” 

(Old manuscript containing a statistical account of the Dekhan.) 

This may perhaps be the place, but the legend is clearly 
(hijjikota. So it is not possible to identify this definitely with 
that place. A town by the name of Gajjikota may have existed 
in those times. 

Two new^ mints have iiow' ])een brought to light, and it 
IS now known that Farnikhsiyar and Muhammad Shah minterl 
these gold coins w hich are ent-ireh" different from any known 
coins issued by them. 

R. Srinivasa Raghvva Ayyangak. 

26(1. Coins of Raja Raja Chola. 

A find of five coins of Raja Raja C’hola was disco vei‘ed in a 
H(dd in the village of Dharapuram. near Kumbakonam in tln‘ 
district of Tanjore on the 28th of .April. 1922. As these coins 
w ere of peculiar colour they were acquired for the Museum 
on behalf of Government. Raja Raja minted coins in gold, 
silver and copper, and coins of this kind have not been known 
till now. 

Description. Circular, thick at the centre and thin at the 
edges. 

Obverse. Crude figure of a king seated holding a conch by 
his left hand. The legend ‘ Raja Raja ' is 
found in the old Devanagari script. 

Reverse. Crude figure of a king standing blowing a conch 
held in his left hand and holding a lamp by his 
right. There is an arrow and a orescent of 
the moon to his right, and four circles to 
his left. 

Weight., 68 25 grs. Diameter, *8 of an inch. 

As the composition of the metal appeared to be different 
from that of coins found hitherto, one of the coins was sent 
to the Bombay mint for examination. The coin on assay wa*- 
found to contain Gold 9*71 
Silver 25*80 
Copper 63*64 
Lead trace. 
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It can neither be called a gold or silver or a copper 
coin. The circumstances under which such a coinage was 
issued should be studied from inscriptions. 

R. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar. 

261. Historical Facts Gleaned from the Coins of the 
Bahmant dynasty. 

The Bahmani dynasty was founded by one Zafar Khan, a 
centurion fief-holder of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq, in the 
Deccan in the year 748 A.H. or 1347 A.D. His name was Hasan 
and Zafar Khan was his title. Farishta calls him Sultan Alauddin 
Hasan Gangu Bahmani, but in his coins he is mentioned as 
Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Bahman Shah. It is worthy of note 
that, like the founder of the house of Romanoff, Hasan was 
elected to the throne by his compeers, and it is an anomaly in 
the region of politics that an elected king developed into an 
absolute autocrat, thus enunciating the principle that the system 
of Government depends to a large extent on the political in- 
stincts of a people. The rigmarole story narrated by Farishta 
and believed by the gimeral reader concerning the assumption 
of the name Gangu Bahmani by Hasan has been ably refuted by 
Gol. Haig in his ‘‘ Land Marks of the History of Deccan. The 
coins of Hasan and his ruling progeny fully bear out the remarks 
of that scholar. In the first place the word Gangu does not 
appear on coins, and secondly Hasan styled himself Bahman 
8hah and not Bahmani. If Hasan, as is generally believed, 
named himself Bahmani after his guardian and master (Jangu, 
then Bahman Shah does not and cannot convey the meaning 
which he had in view when he adopted that patronymic. 
Besides, Gangu was a Brahman and the adjectival form of Brali- 
man will be Brahmani and not Bahmani, The conclusion is 
therefore that the word Bahmani does not commemorate the 
gratitude of a royal personage towards the master of his earlv 
life. 

2. The following is a list of the Bahmani kings prepared 
from the extant coins of the dynasty with their full titles : — 

1 . As-8ultan-ul-Azani Alaud-dunya wad-din, Abul Muza- 

ffar Bahman Shah Sultan. 748-760 A.H. 

2. Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah bin Bahman Shah 

Sultan, 760 777 (776) A.H. 

3. Abul Maghazi Alaud-dunya wad-din Mujahid Shah 

Sultan. 776-780 A.H. 

4. Baud Shah (no coins). 

5. Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah Sultan. 780-799 

A.H. 

6. Ghiyasud-din Bahman Khan (no coins). 

7. Abul Muzaffar Shamsud-dunya wad-din Daud Shah 

Sultan. 799-800 A.H. 
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8. Abul Mir/alfar Tajud-dunya wad-din Firoz Shall 

Sultan. 800-825 A.H. 

9. Abul Maghazi Shahabud-dunya wad-din x\hmad Shah 

Sultan. 825-838 A.H. 

JO. Abul Muzalfar Alaud-dunya wad-din Ahmad Shah 
Sultan. 838-862 A.H. 

11. Abul Maghazi Alaud-dunya wad-din llumavun Shah 

Sultan. 862-865 A.H.* 

12. Abul Muzaffar Nizam Shah. 865-867 A.H. 

13. Abul Muzaffar Sharas-ud-dunya wad-din Muharnniad 

Shah Sultan. 867-887 A.H. 

14. Abul Maghazi Mahmud Shah Sultan. 887-924 A.H. 

15. Ahmad Sliah (no coins) 924-927 A.H. 

16. Alauddin Shah (no coins). 927-929 A.H 

17. Wali-ullah Sultan bin Mahmud Shah. 929-932 .\.H 
18 Kalimullah Sultan bin Mahmud Shah Sultan. 932- 

950 A.H 

According to th(* names and titles on the coins as detailed 
above the throne names ot the kings for chronological ])ur])0<e^ 
may be enumerated as under: — 

1. Alauddin 1. 

2. Muhauiniad Shah I 
3 Miijahid Shah. 

4. Hand Shah 1. 

5 Muhammad Shah II 

6. ( Jhivasuddin. 

7. Hand Shah Tl. 

8. Firoz Shah. 

9. Ahmad Shah I 

10. Ahmad Shah 11. 

11. llumavun Shall. 

12. Nizam Shah. 

13. Muhammad Shah III. 

14. Mahmud Shah. 

15. Ahmad Shah 111. 

16. Alauddin Shah 11. 

17. Wali-ullah. 

18. Kalim-ullah. 

3. The coins struck by or in the reigns oi foui* of the 
eighteen kings, viz. Hand, Ghiyasuddin, Ahmad 111 and Alauddin 
11 , have not been discovered and are not available. During the 
reign of Mahmud Shah, 887-924 A.H., the different provincial 
Governors first assumed autonomy, gradually usurped the rul- 
ing power and proclaimed their independence one by one in the 
following years : — 

Imadul Mulk of Berar, 892 A.H. 

Adil Khan of Bijapur, 896 A.H. 
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Nizamul Mulk of Junair (Ahmadnagar), 896 A.H. 

Qutb-ul'Mulk of Golkunda, 918 A.H. 

Barid-ul-Mulk of Bidar, partly in 896 and partly in 
932 A.H. 

It is obvious that Mahmud had ceased to rule from about 
the year 896 and the four kings after him were mere puppets in 
the hands of Barids. 

4. Farishta writes that Alauddin 1 had three sons, viz, 
Muhammad, Baud I, and Mahmud, and mentions Firoz Shah and 
Ahmad Shah as sons of Baud T. But there are coins of Ahmad 
Shah 1 bearing the following legend: — 

This shows that Alauddin had a fourtli son also named 
Ahmad. 

From numismatiit evidence, as also from histories written 
before Farishta, it is established that the name of the 8th king 
of the Bahmani Bynasty was Muhammad Shah and not Mah- 
mud as wrongly mentiom^d by Farishta. It is not the practice 
to call two sons by the same name. Baud 1 and Muhammad 1 1 
are said to be brothers. If they are held to he sons of Mahmud 
Shah, then the three names i>f the three sons of x\lauddin I 
would be Muhammad. Ahmad, and Mahmud. This tallies with 
the number given by Farishta and also furnishes a sort of liar- 
moniousness in the names of all the three sons, as they ar(‘ 
derived from the same root of and give the same nu'aning. 

A eo}>per coin of Muhammad 11 corroborates this presuni])- 
tion. In the inscriptioti the word below must be tlu^ 

father's name . 

Kings and emperors generally assume grandiloquejit , high 
sounding and awe-inspiring titles on coming to the throne. Tt 
seldom hapj)ens that the jmcple confer any title on their rulers, 
though there are several instances of kings having been nick- 
named by their subjects on the strength of some queer trait in 
their character or temperament. But the 9th king of this 
dynasty was called Wali by the populace on account of rain 
having fallen after a severe drought by his intercession with 
heaven. The vSultan was glad to be called Wali, but perhaps 
out of modesty he did not assume it in coins and official records. 
But his successors in their coins have mentioned him as Wali. 
Similarly Firoz Shah did not enter the title on his 

ijoins, although he publicly assumed it at the time of ascending 
the throne. 

5. The Bahmanis had only one mint in the beginning. It 
was their capital, Gulbairga. When Ahmad Shah 1 shifted his 
capital to Bidar, coins continued to be struck at Gulbarga also. 
Farishta gives the Islamic name of Gulbarga as Hasanabad and 
of Bidar as Ahmadabad after their founders, Hasan and Ahmad 
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respectively. But the testimony of coins conclusively falsifies 
the allegation of Faiishta. Oulbarga is Ahsanabad and Bidar is 
Muhammadabad. There can be no mistake in the reading of 
the coins. Ahsanabad means ‘ the best city.’ Hasan captured 
it from the Hindu Governor of Muhammad bin Tughlaq before 
he got the kingship. Ahmad got the throne Avith the moral 
support and spiritual assistance of the famous saint of the Deccan, 
Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz. who came to Gulbarga from 
Delhi about the year 816 A.H. and lies buried in a grand mauso- 
leum there. The capital was named after this saint. It ma}^ be 
mentioned hero that Aurangzeb renamed Bidar as Zafarabad. 

In the coins of the last four puppet kings the name of the mint 
IS not given. Gulbarga had dwindled into a i>rovincial town 
and the (*a})ita,l Bidar was in the hands of the Barids. It is just 
possible that Barids ceased to coin money in the names of their 
nominal masters. It is also probable that the coins of tlie last 
four ])uppet kings were struck not under royal authority, but by 
the gold and silver smiths of the dominions for their own benefit. 
The incident in the reign of Muhammad Shah 1 that will be 
(•elated later on supports this view. Amongst Moslems the 
striking of coins is the most important prerogative of royalty. 
It is therefore im])robable that the Bijapur, Golkunda, Ahmad- 
nagar and Berar Sultans, after having declared their independ- 
eiK^e and having begun to issue coins in thir own names, would 
have issued coins in the names of the puppet kings of Bidar. Tlic 
Barids of Bidar were almost independent after Mahmud (887- 
924) and, with the example of Bijapur, Golkunda. Ahmaduagar 
and Berar before them, cannot be held to have continued to 
coin money in the names of the defunct royalty. This ])resumf)- 
tion gains support from the dates on the coins of the pipipet 
kings — 933, 942 and 950. 

Farishta records that the last king of this line — Kalimullah 
— escaped from the custody of the Barids and fled to Ahmad - 
nagar in the year 934 A.H. and passe?d away there soon aftcr- 
w^ards. There Avas thus not even a nominal heir to the throne 
of Bahinanis after 934 A.H. The fact that coins Avei’e struck 
in the years 933. 942 and 950 in the absence of any actual 
claimant to the throne proA’^es that these coins Avere not legal 
issues. 

6. The weights of the Bahmani coins are as undei- : — 

Gold lowest 168.7 grains, highest 195 grains. 

Silver lowest 15 grains, highest 170 grains. 

(^opper loAvest 15 grains, highest 250 grains. 

Farishta writes that the gold and silver coins of Muhammad 
Shah 1 were of 4 different weights. The highest weight Avas 
not more than 2 tolas and the lowest not less than J tola. But 
no coins of these weights have been found as yet. There are silver 
coins extant weighing 15, 16, 24, 26, 54, 169 and 170 grains. In 
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the reign of Ahmad Shah 1 one silver tanga weighed one tola. 
It is not possible to formulate a currency on the basis of weight 
from the coins now available. 

In the beginning of the reign of Muhammad Shah I the 
Hindu gold and silver smiths, at the instigation of the kings of 
Vijanagar and Telingana, were found to be melting away the 
coins of the Bahmanis with a view to bring into circulation the 
currency of those kings as of yore. As warnings proved of no 
avail the whole lot of bankers in the kingdom were massacred one 
by one in the month of Raja-b 861 A.H. and men of the Khatri 
caste, who had accompanied the invading armies from Delhi, 
were prevailed upon to start the business. This general mas- 
sacre had the desired effect, as thence forward no one dared to 
interfere with or corrupt the currency till the reign of Mahmud 
In his reign, when the Bahmani kingdom was tottering to its 
fall, the bankers renewed their nefarious practices. 

7. The Bahmani Sultans were Sunnis and believed in th(‘ 
institution of Khilafai. In the coins of Alauddin I and Mujahid 
Shah the words ^ octmr meaning 

‘right hand of Khilafat and supporter of (-ommander of tlic 
faithful ’ In the coins of the other kings siuth epithets are no1 
found. But almost all of the Bahmani Sultans have proclaimed 
themselves in their coins as supporters of the religion of Islam 
and used similar epitliets. This may be taken as a proof of their 
religiosity and also of the principle that in Islam kingship is 
both temporal and spiritual combined. It is a significant fact 
that Alauddin, when he was elected king, ordered the blac^k 
Chatre (flag) to be unfurled over his head as was the custom of 
the Khalifs of the house of Abbas. His son and successor 
Muliammad Shah received with great honour and eclat a robe of 
honour ( ) and a hull sent by the Abbaside Khalif of 

Egypt with his mother, when she returned from the pilgrimage 
of Mecca in the year 762 A.H. This testifies to the spiritual in- 
fluence which the titular but crownless Khalifs of the House of 
Abbas stiU wielded in the Islamic world even after the lapse of 
their temporal power for over a century. 

Nagpur, M. A. Suboor. 

3rd December, 1924. 

262. A NEW Coin of Garha Mandla. 

The coin here reproduced was sent to me for examination 
by Mr. Robert Sutcliffe, one of the most extensive collectors of 
Indian coins at the present day. He obtained it from the late 
Mr. Atherton West, who was better known as a leading manu- 
facturer then as an antiquarian, and it is impossible to 
ascertain how and whence this gold piece of unusual interest 
came into his possession. 
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I am much indebted to Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, 
Mr. Hira Lall, Deputy Commissioner of Jubbulpore, and to my 
friend Mr. R. Chandra, Superintendent of the Archseological 
Section, Indian Museum, for their assistance in assigning and 
deciphering the coin. 

The description as given by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 
is as follows : — 

Obverse. 

Crested lion walking to L. with one fore-paw raised, 
within a double circle. Above the lion is a figure of the 
sun. Margin, within a circle, with a dotted circle outside, 
in Nagari : — 

Sri Sagrama Sahi Savai 1,600 Fulasta VamAa, 

Reverse. 

Within double circle a monogram in Telugu writing 
Margin, as on obverse, in Nagari : — 

Sri SagramO' Sahi dava Sri Puldsia Vainsa. 

The (torreeled reading of the legends he would make : — 
Obverse 

Sri Saingrnma Sake Samvat 1,600 Paulaslya-T ahiAa . 
Reverse. 

Sri Samgrdma-sdhi-deva Sri PauJastya ’VamAa. 

No coin of this shape and legend has yet been recorded ; but 
there is a square gold coin of the same King weighing 166*6 
grains, as against 168 grains of the coin under consideration, in 
the Indian Museum. This was published in Archa?ological 
Surve^y of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, pp. 253-55 ; and 
B. B. Bidyabinod's Supplementary Catalogue of the Coins in tlu‘ 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Non-Muhammadan series, Vol. I. 
P. 100. That coin, whicli had the device of a lion on the 
obverse in a square, was at first read as dated in 1376. but Mr. 
Hira Lall supplied a more correct reading which ran Putarl 
avasa | Sagrama | Sahi Sam- | ta 1570. Rai Baliadur Daya 
Rarn Sahni considers with much reason that in the light of the 
clear legend on the round coin, the correct reading should be 

Pul [a] sta-va [m] sa 
Sa [m] gra [a] ma 
Sa [d] hi sa [m] m- 
ta 1570. 

The date Vikrama Samvat 1570 ( = A.D. 1513) is stated by 
Mr. Hira Lall to be the 33rd year of the reign of this Gond 
King, because he had come to the throne in A.D. 1480. In 
his ^ Descriptive List of Inscriptions in the Central Provinces 
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and Berar,’ p. 197, he gives the date V.S. 1587 (=A.D. 1530) 
as the probable commencement of the reign of Dalpati 
Sahi, son of Saihgrama Sahi. As, however, it is now clear that 
the latter was reigning in V.S. 1600, not only must this conjec- 
ture be abandoned, but the initial date of A.D. 1480 for the com- 
mencement of the reign becomes too early ; a reign of sixty- 
three years or more being at least unlikely. As regards this 
date, Mr. Hira Lall writes : — 

* It was based on Sleeman's account in the Bengal Asiatic 
‘‘ Society’s Journal of 1837. and as he stated that he ruled for 
50 years the accession of his son Dalx)at Shah, wm placed 
“ about 1530 A.D. But in the latest book on the Raj Goiid 
''Maharajas of the Satpura hills Mr. Wills has fully discussed 
" the question and placed the beginning of Dalpat’s accession 
"in 1541 A.D.. when, he states, Sangram died. This date 
" seems to have been worked out backwards from the date of 
" the battle between Durgavati, widow of Dal pat Shah, and 
" Asaf Khan, the Mughal Subadar of Kara Maiiikimr, in tlie 
' year 1564 A.D. She is stated to have been the queen 
“ regent for 16 years in that year and that her husband 
‘ruled for seven years before his death and pushes it at 
‘'least two years further on. This find shows that Dal]>at 
could not liave come to the throne before 1543 A.D.” 

We have now to place the accession of Saiiigrama Sahi not 
earlier than V.S. 1550 or A.D. 1493 at the outside. That is one 
result of the discovery. Of course the reign of fifty years may 
be more or less approximate, but while it may not be necessar\ 
to abandon 1541 for Dalpat Sahi. 1480 will not serve for the 
accession year of his father. 

A further point of interest about this coin lies in ihv 
repeated designation ' Paulastya-vamsa. ’ Mr. R. Chandra , 
states : — ‘ ‘ In the Epic and the Puranas the Yaksha King Kuvera 
and the Rakshasa Kings Ravana and Vibhishana are stated 
‘to belong to the same family.” Now Paulastya-\ athsa is 
equivalent to Ravana-vaiiisa, and the Gonds of Amarkatanka 
claimed, and still claim, descent from Ravana. Apparently 
Saiiigrama Sahi considered himself to be of the same descent, 
but the Brahmanas substituted on the coin a more respectable 
equivalent which made out the royal descent to be from a 
Rishi. 

Now it at that distant time the Gonds believed that they 
were the descendants of the race which opposed the invasion of 
the Aryans from Ajodhya, there is, thanks to this coin, a 
stronger reason than before for adopting the theory that Lanka 
was in reality Amarkatanka. From the practical point of view 
it would have the advantage of greater probability. The theory 
moreover brings the story of Rama within closer distance 
as regards time. Views are changing, but every change brings 
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tradition nearer, and it is possible that the foundation on which 
so much has been built will prove in the course of time to 
be more tangible than was ever suspected. 

H. R. Nevill 

263 . On the (iOLD c^oins of Muhammad ’Adil Shah of 

BOaftjr. 

It was reserved for Dr. Taylor to describe the ‘‘ Gold (bins 
of the ’Adil Shahi Dynasty of Bljapur^' in article 108 of the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XVlll of the Jounial of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1912. But his article is merely a note on 
the gold coins of Muhammad ’Adil Shah. It is desirable that a 
fuller description of the gold coins of this king should be pub- 
lished. The o}>jcct of this article is to sup})ly this want after 
an examination of five coins of this type. These five coins 
were discovered in Bijnpur District and the plaster cast of one 
of them has v(»ry kindly been supplied by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
Su}X'rintendent, Arclneological Survey, Western Gircle, Poona 
\i^hai. we find on the coins is: — 

(1) Size .35^ Wt. 52 grains. 

Ohr, ^ 



JLw^X> 


(2) Size 35 and .4 
Ohi\ 

Rev, 


(V* 

Wt. 52 grs. 

«3>^‘aBV/c 
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Rev, 


(4) Size .4 
Obv. 


Rev, 


4^ 

Wt. 51.8. 


— 4.ap«x> 

2$L^ ^ 

o 


Thus it will be seen that the average weight of these gold 
coins of Muhammad 'i5dil Shah is 52 grains and size .4 inches. 
The shape is not mathematically circular and the same speci- 
men at one point has a diameter of .85 and at the other .4 
inches. Again the flan of the coin being apparently smaller 
than the die, the inscription is not to be found coTnplete on the 
coin. As much as is there, has been read and written dowiK 
No doubt remains as to the legend being the same as rc^ad hy 
Dr. Taylor, e.g, 

» U . ^ ^ 1^/0 jjC j 

«>>■.,— .i^tsyc (A— ■ ,N»acLio 

in his article No. 90 on “ Copper Coins of the ’Adil Shahi dynasty 
p. 684 Numismatic Supplement No. XV, 1910. But- he reads 
after the first of the second hemistich in his article 

quoted in the beginning of this note. Though the J {1) of 
looks more like (fi!) yet 1 prefer to read it, as for 

the following reasons 

(1) There are no dots on the sin of the word whereas all 

diacritical points are quite clear in the other portion, e.g. 
tashdid ^ of second mim of the jazamah of of 

the nuqtahs of ye ^ of and of shin (Ji of in the last 
case given as ... in a horizontal line instead of the usual fashion. 

(2) The word meaning an apostle or prophet gives 

better sense and is more appropriate than which means 

only a saint or a leader or a teacher. 

(3) Comparison with another contemporary quatrain 
written in praise of the same king leads one to read in pre- 
ference to . The quatrain reads 


— 5PA.«*» 

lyAb ^jdudiT U/ jG jt ^ 
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Translation : — 

(i) The namesake of the Prophet, the champion king, in 

whose court. 

(ii) The seventh sky also seeks refuge. 

(iii) From his peaceful manners the world has gained so 

much splendour. 

(iv) That wealth of the moon and the sun (silver and 

gold) is in his sleeves.(^) 

It is written in a similar tone and plays upon the w ord 

(4) Muhammad Shah of Persia (A H. 1250-1264 A.D. 1835- 

1848) has his motto on coins “ Muhammad the 

Emperor of prophets,” and thus shows his pride at having the 
same name as the Prophet Muhammad. Jahangir the Mughal 
(A.H. 1014-1037), the numerical value of wdiose name is 256, 
equal to aDI, also shows his vanity by stamping his coins 
with : — 

j jjS) aJUf ^ 

•‘The letters in the names of Jahangir and of the Supreme 

(rod. 

From the first day to the last are equal in value.” 

By comparison with these two monarchs we can safely con- 
clude that a mighty king like Muhammad ’Adil vShah, whose 
Gol-Gumbad stands today bespeaking tales of its builder’s 
grandeur, could not be content with comparing himself with a 
saint only. He must lise at least to that rank which is sup- 
posed to be the greatest in this wwld e g. that of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

(5) J read a similar legend with on the laris of this 

MtTHAMMA D 1 SM ATT> 

Sown HnMAKKs on the coinage of the 
XmL ShahI Dynasty. 

From the article preceding this it will appear that the 
average weight of the gold coins of Muhammad ’Adil Shah is 52 
grains. This is exactly the weight of the Pagoda or the Ilun 
which was a popular coin of South India and was valued at 
about eight shillings. The following quotation from Elliot’s 
“ Coins of Southern India ” is very interesting in this respect : — 

‘ The last (type of coins of South India) to be noticed is a gold 
pagoda, with perfe(‘t obverse and reverse, specimens of which, 
still extant, are by no means very rare, and iua>' probably be of 

^ The quotation is from a MS. history of the Adil Shahi Dynasty. 
It was copied down rather hurriedly in 1921 when 1 consulted the MS. m 
the office of the Superintendent Archl. Survey VV. C. Poona. 1 am now 
a little doubtful about its accuracy and wanted to consult the MS. again, 
but the Superintendent tells me that the book is not now traceable 
But about the reading ‘‘Namesake of Ahmed the 

Prophet” I am quite confident. 
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later date. It has been figured by Marsden. The curious figure 
on the obverse may be described as a heart-shaped symbol, 
from the upper lobes of which two pointed lines rise (often 
truncated by the margin), and between them a dot ; sometimes 
to the left of these are another dot and a curved line. The 
figure on the reverse resembles a fiat dish in which are tvo 
rounded forms like balls. Marsden calls the piece a “ Hun 
of Vijayapura, Bijapur, or Visiapoor,” and states, it exhibits 
emblems, the signification of which is entirely unknown.’' This 
he seems to have done on the authority of Tavernier, who 
represents it in the plate before mentioned, as figs 3 and 4, 
under the designation of the “king of Vasapoor’s par/or/." He 
hesitates however, rightly, to assign it to the 'Adil Shahi dynasty, 
which dates only from the end of the fifteenth century (1481) 
A.D.) and (conjectures it to have been stru(*k by some Hindu 
prince who reigned there at an earlier period ; a suggestion 
which received support from the appearance of Persian charac- 
ters on two specimens in Dr. Ckxirington's possession, one ol 
which has the letter (am) c, and the other (sin) impressed 
on the heart -shaxjed symbol. I eonjeccture, therefor(\ that Yussuf 
’5dil Shah, finding these pieces in circulation in a part of 
his newly -conquered territcjry, continued thcdr issu(\ with the 
sim]:)lc addition of the letters above mentioned, until he could es- 
tablish an orthodox Moslem t-sqjc of his own, Xumismata 
Orientalia, P. 56. 

Now the concluding sentence of this extract may well 
be compared with the following quotatiou from Farishta cited 
by Dr. Taylor on X)age 227, Numismatic; Supplement XV 111 — 
“After the dissolution of the Bahmani dynasty the several kings 
of the Deccan assumed the ‘ chuir,^ or canopy, and the ‘ khutba,' 
but none struck coins of gold in their own name or sounded 
the 'nohui,’ five times daily, excepting the king of (;lolconda, 
styk'd Kootb Shah.” Briggs Ferishta II, 300. Thus we can 
dispense with Elliot's conjecture that Yusuf Adil Shah “could 
estabhsh an orthodox Moslem type of his own.” Perhaps 
at no time could he do so. Hitherto no coins of Yusuf havc^ 
come to light. We arc thus justified in concluding that Muham- 
mad 'Adil Shah was in all probability the first of the 'Adil Shfthi 
rulers to issue gold coins with a distinct orthodox Moslem type 
of his own. He kept, of course, the popular weight and type, the 
‘ pagoda ' or the * him,' and stamped his gold coins with a Moslem 
legend. With the exception of those of Muhammad, we have not 
been able to discover any gold coins bearing the name of 
an 'Adil Shahi king. Laris of Ali Adil Shah II are known and I 
have found laris of Muhammad also. Thus, speaking generally, 
we may say now that the 'Adil Sh§his struck coins in gold, silver 
and copper. 

Bombay, Muhammad Ismail. 

18if// August, 1925. 
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264. Note on a gold coin of ’Alattd DIn Humayun 
S iiXn Zalim BahmanI. 

A.H. 862-865. 

Metal. M. 

Size. 1. 1" 

Weight. 159*5 grains. 

Obverse ; within square : — 

^ )U 

2$Lm 

Border not clear, hut beginning from the right it seems to 
h(‘ a eoTiiplement of the legend on the Reverse as follows : — 

The lettering is very, verj^ doubtful, but one may oonjt'c 
1 ui‘(‘ it to be in its complete form : — 


Top. 


Rigid. 


Bottom. 

«^bl 

Left. 

^ ..... 


The above remarks regarding the margin arc* merely by wa> 
of a suggestion. One cannot be very authoritative about them 
Perhaps some new' coin may support either of the alternative 
readings. 

Reverse : 

yjj 

wj ali 

«Njju (^Lt 

Translation of Reverse (Alquraii, First Chapter, called al- 
FatiJia or the Opening Verse). “ All praise is due to Allah, the 
lx)rd of the worlds, the Beneficent, the merciful, master of 
the Day of Requittal (Day of Judgement). Thee do we serve 
and Thee do we beseech for help. Guide us.’’ 
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The portion of the obverse (if my conjecture is correct) can 
be translated as : — 

“ On the right path, the path of those upon whom Thou 
hast bestowed favours, not those upon whom wrath is brought 
down, nor those who go astray.” 

This gold coin, which is unique, was brought to my notice 
last year and T was anxious to publish it, if I could lay my hand 
on it again. Now, through the courtesy of Mr. C. E. Kotwal. 
I have been able to handle the coin again. 1 publish this note 
with the permission of Mr. C. N. Bandorawala, of Bombay, who 
possesses this coin. 

Mr HD. ISMATL. 

Wth November. 1924. 
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Gold coin of ’Aland Din Humayun 
Shah Zalim Bahmani, N. 47. 

of Farrukhiyar of Farrukh- 

abad Mint, N. 23. 

of Kumara Gupta I, N. 21. 

Gold coins of Muhammad ’Adil 
Shah of Bijapur, N. 43. 

H 

Hamza of ITdna, a poet, 193. 

Hannah, H. B. Indian origins, 21. 

Herodotus, on the Medes, 206. 

Hidayet Hossain, M., elected 
Fellow, iv. 

Hindu astronomy, characteristics 
differentiating the newer 
from the older, 221. 

Hipparchus (c. 160 B.C.), Alexand- 
rian astronomer, 221. 

Historical facts gleaned from coins 
of Bahmani dynasty, N. 36. 

Honorary Fellows, xxxvii. 

list of, cxxxviii. 

Hosten, H. Fr. M. da Fonseca in 
Ava, 27. 

Letter of Fr. F. Godinho from 

W. Tibet, 49. 

Letters of Frs. A de Andrada 

and G. Diaz, 75. 

MS. Tamil Grammar by Fr. 

C. J, Beschi, 96. 

I 

Ibrahim Adil Shah IT of Bijapur, 
epithet used on copper coins 
of, N. 20. 

Imitation -Gupta coins, attribution 
of, N. 1. 

Indian Museum, xli. 

origins, 21. 

Science Congress, xli. 

Ismail, M. Epithet used on copper 
coins by Ibrahim Adil Shah 
II of Bijapur, N. 20. 

* Gold coins of Muhammad 

’Adil Shah of Bijapur, N. 43. 


Ismail, M, Note on a gold coin of 
’Alaud Din Humayun Shah 
Zalim Bahmani, N. 47. 

Ivanow, W., elected Associate 
Member, 1924, xxxvi. 

Rustic poetry in the dialect of 

Khorasan, 233. 

J 

Jail administration in ancient 
India, 143. 

K 

Kala, a community of Ava, 47. 

KftU, an Indo-European deity, 316, 

Kamala Lectureship, xlii. 

Kam&luddin ‘Abdur Kazzalj:, an 
envoy to Vijianagar. 

account of, 552. 

Hindu and Moslem dress 

described by, 670. 

Mahanavami festival ot Vijia- 
nagar narrated by, 673. 

— routes followed and places 
visited by, 550. 

Vijianagar Court described by, 

571. 

Kanaiij, GShadavfilas of, their 
predecessors, 103. 

KSthaka-Samhita, use of cases in, 

1 . 

Khorasani dialect, peculiarities of, 
241. 

idiomatic expressions, 256. 

rustic poetry in, with speci- 
mens, 233, 258. 

and literary Persian, 242. 

Konow, S., elected Honorary Fel- 
low, 1926, xxxvii. 

European parallel to the 

DurgSpiija, 316. 

Kumara Gupta I, gold coin of, 
N. 21. 

Kurus, when they fought Panda- 
vas, 211. 

L 

Lai, P. Gold coin of Farrukhiyar of 
Farrukhabad Mint, N. 23. 

■ ' — Gold coin of Kumara Gupta I, 
N. 21. 

Lap-cha customs : 
birth, 462. 

death and burial, 475. 
family life, 461. 
marriage, 465. 

miscellaneous observations, 
476. 
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Index, 


Lap-oha folk tales* analysis of* 341. 

literature* 333. 

' mentality, 335. 

superstitions* 480. 

tales: 

heroic legends* 387. 
index of subjects* etc., 483. 
myths of creation, 344. 
varia, 436. 

zoological mythology, 360. 

or Rong-folk, their ethnical 

type and language, 332. 

See also Rong-folk. 

Lap-chas of Sikhim, folklore and 
customs of, 325. 

Law, B. C. Anga and Campa in 
Pali literature, 137. 

Data from Sumahgalavilasinl, 

107. 

— Gautama Buddha and the 

paribrSjakas, 123. 

L4vi, S.* on pre-Aryan and pre- 
Dravidian elements in Indian 
civilization, 315. 

Library, xlv. 

Life* stages of, according to Hindu 
sages, 123. 

Members, chronological list of, 

cxlix. 

Lytton* Lord, speech by, xxi. 


M 

Madras, Indian evidence concern- 
ing the tribe, 207. 

Mahabharata war, views concern- 
ing the date of, 211. 

Manen, J. v. Sir Asutosh Mooker- 
jee, clxxxii 

Nawab Aziz Jung, clxxxvi. 

Dr. N. Annandale, clxxix. 

MS. Tamil Grammar by Fr. C. J. 
Beschi, 96. 

Martyrdom of St. Thomas, 607. 

Marwar, forgotten hero of, 97, 

Mede and Madra, 205. 

Medical Section Meetings, 1924, 
proceedings of, cxci. 

Medicine, Ivii. 

Meetings, liv. 

Members, loss of, 1924, cxli. 

absent from India, cxli. 

Membership statistics, 1901-24, 
Ixiii 

Mogor and Tibet Missions, recon- 
struction of the catalogue of, 
59. 

Mookerjee, Sir Asutos^h* obituary of, 
clxxxii. 


Mookerjee, Sir R. N., Annual Ad- 
dress, 1924-25* vi. 

Mughal coins, N. 18. 

Gold coins. N. 33. 

Muhammad ’Adil Shah of Bijapur* 
gold coins of, N. 43. 

Gawan, changes introduced in 

the administration of Bah- 
mani kingdom by, 680. 

^ah III, hunting excursion 

of, 672. 

Mukherjee, B. L Atharva Veda, 
Kanda, xv, 179. 

Vratyas and their sacrifices* 

161. 

Word * Vra ’ in the Rig Veda, 

167. 

Munda or Kolarian languages, 
standardized system of 
writing, 9. 

Musalmani Bangla, origin of, 192. 

N 

Natural History ; biology, Iv. 

: physical Science, Ivii. 

Nerthus, etymology and moaning 
of, 318. 

worship of, by Germanic tribes, 

317. 

Nevill* H. R. New coin of Garha 
Mandla, N. 40. 

Nicote, a I’ortuguese of French 
origin, 30. 

Nikitan, A., a Russian traveller. 

account of, 663. 

Bahmani kingdom incidents 

related by, 689. 

Hindu and Moslem dress 

described by, 670. 

Muhammad ^lah Ill’s hunting 

excursion narrated by, 672. 

routes followed and places 

visited by, 566. 

NiaadaSf a race of the Punjab, 22. 

Numismatics, Ixii. 

Nunes, Fr. D., 27. 

O 

Obituary Notices, clxxvi. 

Office, xxxvii. 

Bearers, xxxvii. 

Officers and Council Members, 
1924*cxiu. 

1925, xxvi, cxiv. 

Ordinary Members, xxxv. 

chronological list of, cxliv. 

list of, oxv. 
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vii 


Ordinary Monthly General Meetings, i 
1924, proceedings of, cli. 

Ormuz, island of, 574. 

r 

Padmatankas of some Yadava 
kings of Devagiri, N. 6. 

F^ncha-J anah t communities from 
Western Asia, 21, 

Pandavas, when Kurus fought 
with them, 211. 

Paribrajaka and bhikkhu, differ- 
ence between, J24. 

Paribrajakas, their accounts m ; 

1 >hammapada commentary , 

134 

Jatakas, 135. 

Mahavastu, I3G. 

Nikayas, 124. 

Sfitla Nipata commentary, 135. 

Theragatha and its comment- 
ary, 134, 

Tibetan Dulva, 130. 

two ('lasses ol, 12.'. 

Patron’s Addre.sa, xxi. 

Pegu, Portuguese m, a Dominican 
Friar’s account of, 45. 

4*ehlevi inscription, photographed 
at Pers^polis and deciphered 
by Herzfeld, clxxxix. 

I^enang or Prince of Wales’ Island, 
coinage struck for li.E.J. 
Company's Settlement of, 
N. 23. 

Persian rustic poetry, character of, 
235. 

Sttsamau Empire, its extension 

during the 3rd cent. A D., 
clxi, clxxxix. 

Philology, liv. 

Pilgrim, U.E., elected fellow, iv. 

Pinto, Fernao Mendez, on Burma, 
45. 

Portuguese in Pegu, a Dominican 
Friar’s account of, 45. 

Predecessors of Uiihadavalas of 
Kanauj, 103. 

Premises and Property, xliii. 

Presentations, Donations and 
Legacies, xlv. 

Public Lectures, liv. 

Publications, lii. 

issued during 1924, Ixiv. 

Pur anas, on the date of Maha- 
bharata war, 214. 

Q 

Qissa-i-Amir Hamza, a romance, 
authorship of, 193. 


R 

Raja Raja Chola, coins of, N. 35 
Raman, C. V., elected fellow, iv. 
Ramariatha Ayyar, A.S. Martyr- 
dom of fcjt Thomas, 507. 
Receipts and Disbursements, Ixvii. 
Rong-folk folklore, 335. 

hamlet, 401. 

mythology and religion, 335. 

/See also Lap-cha. 

Rules and Regulations, xl. 

Rupees of Shah ’Alam JI, struck 
at Aka r wan, N 20. 

Rustic poetry m Kiiorasani dialect, 
233. 

specimens of, 25S. 


S 

St. Thomas’ martyrdom, 507. 

foreign versions relating to, 

500. 

post-i’ortuguese accounts of, 

541. 

pr© l^ortuguese writers on, 530. 

subsequent authors cm, 544. 

St 3’homah’ Mount C’ross 

— discovery and history of, 

510. 

readings of the inscription 

on, 511. 

Saiiynl, 13 Predecessors of the 
Gahada vales of Kanauj, 103. 
Saptarshi cycle, connection of the 
five-yeaily yuga to, 220 

enunciated by Garga, 231, 

retorences in the Puraiias to, 

227. 

Sen, S. Cases in the Kiiihaka- 
Samhita, 1. 

Sequeira, Fi. 13., 28. 

Shah ’Alam Jl, rupees of, struck at 
Akaiwan, N. 20. 

Sharma, K. Forgotten hero of 
Marwar, 97 

Shastn, H. P., (‘lected representa- 
tive to feer\e on J3oard of 
IVusteos, Ind. Mus , xlu. 

nominated member to servo 

on Kamala Lectureship Com- 
mittee, xhi. 

Sikhim, geographj'' and history of, 
329. 

summary of tours in, 333. 

Sikliim Maharajas, Tibetan origin 
of, 331. 

Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee and Dr. 
Annan dale Memorials, xhii. 
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Smrititirtha, K. K.» elected Asso* 
oiate Member, 1924, xxxvi. 

Sousa, S. R. de, 30. 

South Indian gold coins, N. 32. 

Special Honorary Centenary Mem* 
bars, xxxvi. 

list of, oxxxvii. 

Standardize system of writing 
Munda or Kolarian langu- 
ages,* 9. 

Stocks, C. de B. Folklore and 
customs of the Lap*ohaa of 
Sikhim, 325. 

Suboor, M. A. Historical facts 
gleaned from the coins of 
the Bidimani dynasty, N. 36. 

Rare coins found in the Cent. 

Prov., N. 10. 

Sumahgalavillsinf, character and 
scope of, 107. 

data from, 107. 

— history of the composition of, 

110 . 

geographical information sup- 
plied by, 116. 

glossary found in, 118. 

Suttas, kinds of, 110. 

T 

TamiUikam, interpretation of the 
word, 26. 


Thakur, A. Jail administration in 
ancient India, 143. 

U 

Use of cases in Ksthaka-sainhita, 1 
V 

VarSha Mihira, on the date of 
MahAbhftrata war, 212. 
Vijianagar, administration of, 574 

army of, 584. 

coinage of, 565. 

— description of, 667. 

Mahanavami festival at, 573 

Court, account of, 671. 

— Rayas, haram of, 572. 

*Vr5,* the word in the Rig Veda, 

167. 

VrStyas and their sacriBces, 151. 

W 

When Kurus fought Pandavas, 211. 
Word * Vra ’ in the Rig Veda, 167. 


y 

Yadava kings of Devagiri, Padma- 
tankas of, N. 6. 
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